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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

TsERB  18,  in  mj  opinion,  no  book  so  admirably  fitted  for 
icqoainting  the  student  with  the  development  of  thought 
as  the  able  work  of  Professor  Weber  of  the  University  of 
Strasborg.     The  author  combines  in  his  person  the  best 
elements  of  French  and  German  scholarship.    His  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  thorough  and  extensive,  his  judgment 
soand,  his  manner  of  expression  simple,  clear,  and  precise. 
His  expositions  remind  one  vividly  of  Kuno  Fischer's  fas- 
cinating presentation  of  philosophical  teachings.     They 
reproduce  the  essential  thoughts  of  the  great  masters  in 
language  which  is  singularly  free  from  obscurities  and  un- 
defined technical  terms.     The  different  systems  are  not 
mechanically  joined  together  like  so  many  dominos;  the 
hLstory  of  philosophy  is  not  conceived  as  an  aggregate  of 
isolated,  disconnected  theories,  but  as  an  evolution,  as  a 
more  or  less  logical  development,  as  a  process  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.    It  is  not  a  comedy  of  errors,  a 
Sisyphus  labor,  a  series  of  mighty  efforts  and  corresponding 
fiilores,  but  a  gradual  advance  towards  truth.     There  are 
differences  and  contradictions,  it  is  true,  and  many  devia- 
tioua  from    the   ideal  straight  line   which  the  historian, 
orerlookiii^  the  entire  course  of  development,  may  draw 
between  the   beginning  and  the  end.     Philosophy  often 
bUowB  false  paths  and  loses  itself  in  blind  alleys.     Yet 
tijf  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  wild-goose  chase. 
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We  hare  long  wanted  a  text-book  <^  the  hiitoij  of  {dd- 
loflophjtfajit  ooYexB  the  whole  field*  mod  pxesentB  the  subject 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  Zeller^s 
admirable  compendium  of  Greek  lAiloHophy  and  Falcken- 
berg*s  Hittary  of  Modem  I%ilo»pky  deal  with  special 
periods.  Windelband*s  voluminous  Histofj  of  Pkilo9opky^ 
with  its  arbitraij  divisions  and  unfortunate  method  of  cut- 
ling  up  a  system  into  parts  and  discussing  these  separately, 
under  entirely  different  heads,  hopelessly  confuses  the  stu- 
dent. Besides,  its  account  of  philosojAy  since  the  days  of 
Kant — a  period  in  which  our  age  \b  especially  interested — 
is  wholly  inadequate.  Professor  Weber^s  work  is  the  most 
serviceable  manual  thus  far  published.  It  begins  as  simply 
as  the  history  of  philosophy  itself,  and  gradually  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  complex  problems  of  modem  thought,  to 
which  it  devotes  more  than  one-half  of  its  entire  space. 
The  portions  dealing  with  Kant  and  his  successors  are 
particularly  admirable.  The  clear  and  comprehensive  ex- 
position of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  will  greatly  assist  the 
student  in  his  endeavors  to  understand  that  much  abused 
system.  And  the  modem  theory  of  evolution,  which  has 
revolutionized  the  thought  of  our  century,  and  which  is 
barely  mentioned  by  Falckenberg  and  Windelband,  surely 
deserves  the  attention  and  criticism  it  here  receives. 

This  translation  is  made  from  the  fifth  French  edition 
(1892),  and  includes  a  number  of  changes  and  additions 
which  the  author  kindly  communicated  to  me  in  manu- 
script. I  have  taken  pains  to  render  the  original  into  clear 
and  simple  English,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
lx)ok  wherever  it  seemed  possible  and  proper  to  do  so,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  demands  of  the  readers  for  whom 
the  work  is  intended      All  material  inserted  by  me  is 
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§  1.     PhiliMoptij.  lUtKslkjme^ 

Phtlosophy  is  the  search  for  &  cGmpvefaaiaiTe  Tiev  cf 


natnre,  an  attempt  at  a  uniYenal  explanation  of  diingi^  It 
is  both  the  summaiy  of  the  scieaces  and  their  camfitikmi 
both  general  science  and  a  specialty  distinguished  £raB 
science  proper ;  and,  like  its  elder  aistersy  leligioo  and  poe- 
try, forms  a  separate  branch  among  the  manifpttalions  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  different  sciences  have  special  gioops  of  facts  far 
their  subject-matter,  and  seek  to  discover  the  causes  of  tlieae 
phenomena,  or  to  formulate  the  laws  aooording  to  vUch 
they  are  produced.  In  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
human  mind  endeavors  to  rise  beyond  such  giuupa  and 
their  particular  laws,  and  to  explain  the  woild  as  a  wfaofe, 
or  the  universal  fact  or  fhenonunon^  by  the  oaoae  of  the 
causes,  or  the  first  cause.  In  other  words,  it  MtXenqAm  to 
answer  the  question,  Why  does  this  worid  exist,  and  haw 
does  it  happen  to  be  what  it  is?^ 


1  As  a  search  for  the  first  cause,  philosopi^  is  ^^^wt^A^ 
ticularly,  as  mettgf^fgiet,  ontology  or  ^eemlatwe  ptnkmaipbj.  The  pU- 
osophy  which  abandons  this  search,  and  eonteats  itself  wish  bosig 
scientific  synthesis,  is  called  potkwe  phUosopiij  or  po§ilkmm.  Peas' 
tiyism  may  simply  be  groonded  apoo  the  histGrieal  fset  that  wj^bmm 
constantly  contradict  each  other,  in  vhidi  emm  it  rasfes  oa  a  p>nd|f 
empirical  basis,  or  it  may  he  based  uptm  the  rsliowsl  anaSjBS  of  ^m 
human  understanding.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  jui/if ii  Urn,  m  ^m 
latter,  criticisms  Opposed  to  scepticism  wt  hare  ^i/Mfiwi,  thail  h, 
the  naive  or  deliberate  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  hiiniin  aiBd  is 
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Bat  tihongh  {dtilosophy  has  ita  own  sabfsafrsutter  taA 
%  Bepuate  spbete  of  its  oini,  it  is  none  the  leas  oonneoted 
with  pcsitiTe  science  b^  ihe  closest  of  tiea;  and  sdenoe 
cannot  break  these  bonds  witlumt  danger  to  itself.  It  is 
from  the  positiye  sciences,  and  particularly  from  psychol- 
ogy and  allied  branches,  that  philosophy  derives  its  metliods 
and  the  matter  for  its  systems.  The  sciences,  without  phit 
osophy,  are  an  aggregate  withoat  unity,  a  bodj  without  ft 
Boul;  philosophy,  without  the  sciences,  is  a  sonl  without 
t  body,  differing  in  notbing  from  poetzy  and  its  dieams. 
Science  is  the  incUspensable  foundation  and  tbe  matter,  as 

nach  Aa  objectiTe  knowledge  f>f  tUnga  and  tbtax  fint  etnat.  R^la^ 
aStm  cUima  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge  bj  «  priori  TOMoaing;  c» 
piridtm  MBTnni^  no  other  meUtod  than  obsemtdon  and  indnotioa,  or 
a  poiteriori  reasoning.  Pare,  or  a  priori,  speoalatioa  is  the  metliod  pn- 
ferred  by  idtalitm,  which  regarda  thought  as  the  original  fao^  prior 
and  superior  to  all  reality.  Empiricism,  on  the  contrarj,  ia  based 
upon  the  view  that  thought,  far  from  being  the  first  cause,  ia  derived 
from  a  preexisting  reality ;  that  is,  upon  rtalitnt  in  the  modem  aeaae 
of  the  word.  (See  also  j  83.)  When  the  action  of  the  first  oanse  is 
considered  nnconsciooa  and  involantary,  as  distinguiabed  from  tsb> 
bgieal  (or  making  for  an  end),  realism  becomes  malerialitm  and  meek- 
mum.  Idealism  in  turn  becomes  tprntvaHMm  when  it  personifln  the 
fint  cause,  and  regards  it,  not  merely  es  an  idea  that  realises  itMlt 
but  also  as  a  being  that  hovers  o&ow  things  (mpranatuniUnN,  frgiisspi 
dentalismi)  and  governs  them  according  to  ita  free-wiQ  ((Amsm),  at  bf 
means  of  nnchangeable  laws  (deitmi) ;  this  Is  t^  dutditm  <d  mlad  snd 
matter,  of  creator  and  nature,  as  opposed  to  panA«i$m,  tMlMrafti^  or 
monism.  Pantheism,  naturalism,  or  monism  identifies  the  idea  of  n 
with  the  concept  of  substance^  and  connidera  the  first  cause  t 
innermost  substance  of  things  (mimanency  of  God),  and  the  b 
of  its  modes  or  phenomena,  ^  nniverse,  as  a  living  unity  (moni 
SB  one  and  the  same  collective  being  governed  according  to  tl 
which  follow  from  ita  own  natore  (natoralism).  Monism  is  ■ 
abto!vu  or  p!wvl,  according  as  it  oouaidcrB  the  cosmic  p  "  *  " 
absolute  unity,  or  as  a  collection  of  irreduciblB  n 
or  dynamism,  according  as  these  mUsS  ■■ 
extensions  (atoms),  or  ■■  timiaUfy^r 
mides  or  monadt). 


PHIL060PHT.  METAPHYSICS,  AND  SCIENCE  8 

it  were,  of  philosophy;  it  is,  to  use  an  Aristotelian  phrase, 
potential  philosophy.  Philosophy,  in  turn,  is  science  in 
aeiUy  the  most  exalted  function  of  the  scholar,  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  its  natural  tendency 
to  comprehend  everything  into  a  unity. 

Philosophy  and  science  are  intimately  related,  not  only 
in  essence  and  in  interests,  but  also  as  to  their  origin  and 
destiny.  Animated  by  the  same  all-powerful  instinct  to 
discern  the  causes  of  things  —  rerum  cognoscere  eausas  — 
and  to  comprehend  them  into  the  unity  of  a  first  cause,  the 
human  mind  no  sooner  reaches  certain  elementary  truths 
in  physics,  mathematics,  and  morals,  than  it  hastens  to 
synthesize  them,  to  form  them  into  universal  theories, 
into  ontological  and  cosmological  systems,  i.  e.  to  philoso* 
phize,  to  make  metaphysics.  It  makes  up  for  its  ignorance 
of  reality  either  by  means  of  the  imagination,  or  by  that 
wonderful  instinct  of  childhood  and  of  genius  which  divines 
the  truth  without  searching  for  it.  This  accounts  for  the 
aprioristic,  idealistic,  and  fantastic  character  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  for  its  incomparable  grandeur. 
In  proportion  as  our  stock  of  positive  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, as  scientific  labor  is  divided  and  consequently  de- 
veloped, philosophy  becomes  more  and  more  differentiated 
from  poetry;  its  methods  are  recognized,  its  theories  gain  in 
deptli  what  the  sciences  acquire  in  scope.  Every  scientific 
movement  gives  rise  to  a  philosophical  movement ;  eveiy 
new  philosophy  is  a  stimulus  to  science.  Though  this  bond 
of  imion  seems  to  have  been  ruptured  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  breach  is  but  an  apparent  one.  Whatever  hostil- 
ity or  indifference  is  manifested  towards  science,  comes  from 
the  official  philosophy  of  the  School ;  it  is  never  found  among 
the  independent  philosophers,  be  they  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Arabians.  There  may  be  as  much  opposition  between  8ci« 
ence  and  a  certain  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  aa 
there  was  in  the  times  of  Roger  Bacon  and  Lord  Verulam* 
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Trae  8(ueiioe  and  troe  philoBophy  have  alw^^ 

accord,  and  thongh  there  may  be  a  semUanoe  of  rivaliyt 

their  relations  are  to-day  as  harmonions  as  tfaej  oan  be.^ 

§2.    DiTkiim 

To  the  Ionian  Greeks  belongs  the  honor  of  haying  orea- 
ted'  European  philosophy;  to  the  Neo-Latins  and  the  Ge^ 
mans,  that  of  having  given  to  it  its  modem  development. 

Hence  there  are,  in  the  history  to  be  outlined  by  ns,  two 
great  and  wholly  distinct  epochs,  which  are  connected  by 
the  Middle  Ages  (period  of  transition). 

1  [On  the  natme  and  import  of  phOoaqphy,  and  its  relation  is 
other  scienoee,  coDBnlt  Ladd,  Introdudian  to  PkSUtwpkify  New  York^ 
1891 ;  Volkelt,  Vartrdge  zur  Emfiiknmg  m  die  PkiUuopkie  der  Gegm> 
warty  Munich,  1892;  Paulaen,  Einleihing  m  die  Pkiheopkie,  8d  el, 
BerHn,  1895 ;  English  translation  by  Frank  ThiUy,  New  Yofk»  ISOQi 
—  Tr.] 

*  By  this  word  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  the  absohite  originality  ol 
Hellenic  philosophy.  The  influence  exercised  upon  its  developmeni 
by  the  Orient  cannot  be  doubted.  There  is  no  trace  of  philoeopbyi 
properly  so  called,  among  the  Greeks  before  they  come  in  oontaci 
with  Egypt,  that  is,  before  the  reign  of  FsammeUchiifly  who  admits 
them  into  the  country.  Moreover,  the  fathers  of  Ghreek  philosc^y  an 
all  lonians ;  from  Asia  Minor  philosophy  was  imported*  first  into 
Italy,  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  into  Athens,  that  is,  into 
Greece  proper.  But  what  is  most  important,  we  find  in  Ionian  phi^ 
osophy,  and  that  too  at  its  very  outset,  conceptions  the  boldneas  cf 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  comparative  timiditf  of  Attit 
philosophy,  —  conceptions  which  pre^mppose  a  long  line  of  inteDeotaal 
development.  The  influence  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  acienee»  wbiA 
is,  moreover,  attested  by  Herodotus,  may  be  compared  to  that  eaaat* 
cised  by  the  Arabian  schools  upon  the  development  of  Ohiistiaa 
thought  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  exaggerated  bj  Bdtb  (Gli» 
ichichte  unserer  abendldndisehen  Philoiophie,  voL  L,  1846|  lAtt;  ToL  B^; 
1858)  and  unjustly  denied  by  ZeUer  (Die  PhOoecpUe  der  ' 
ed.  1892,  voL  I. ;  English  translation  by  Sarah  ABepMli^. 
the  relation  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Flatonism  to  Ll^ 
speculation,  and  the  part  played  by  Babylon  as  tlis ' 
Uial  exchange  between  the  Orient  and  the  Ooddaal^ 
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1.  In  the  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  we  have  two 
Kpinfee  periods, — a  period  of  spontaneous  creation,  and 
one  of  sceptical  reflection  and  reproduction. 

L  The  problem  which  dominates  the  former  is  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  things :  the  problem  of  becoming. 
Among  the  lonians,  this  phUosophy  assumes  the  form  of 
materialistic  pantheism;  among  the  Italian  philosophers, 
who  are  influenced  by  the  Doric  spirit,  it  is  essentially 
spiritaahstic  pantheism.  The  systems  produced  by  these 
two  schools  contain  in  germ  all  the  doctrines  of  the  future, 
especially  the  monistic  and  atomistic  hypotheses,  the  two 
poles  of  modem  scientific  speculation.  —  From  Thales  to 
Protagoras,  or  from  600  to  440  B.C. 

2.  The  age  of  critical  reflection  is  inaugurated  by  the 
TovTwy  lUrpov  avOpwiro^;  of  the  Sophists.  This  period 
eTolves  the  important  truth,  foreshadowed  by  Zeno,  Par 
menides,  and  Anaxagoras,  that  the  human  understanding 
is  a  coefficient  in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon.  To 
the  problems  of  nature  are  added  the  problems  of  the  soul , 
to  the  cosmological  questions,  logical  and  critical  questions ; 
to  the  speculations  on  the  essence  of  things,  investigations 
concerning  the  criterion  of  truth  and  the  end  of  life. 
Greek  philosophy  reaches  its  highest  development  in  Plato, 
^  far  as  depth  is  concerned ;  in  Aristotle  and  in  the  sci' 
ence  of  Alexandria,  as  regards  analysis  and  the  extent  of 
its  inquiries. 

II.  Scientific  progress,  and  consequently  speculation, 
^w  arrested  by  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  races.  The 
philosophical  spirit  was  extinguished  for  want  of  something 
to  nourish  it.  Ten  centuries  of  iminterrupted  labor  were 
foDowed  by  ten  centuries  of  sleep,  —  a  sleep  that  was  deep 
^  first,  and  then  broken  by  bright  dreams  of  the  past  (Plato 
ttd  Aristotle)  and  forecasts  of  the  future.  Although 
fts  li^io  of  hirtoxy  is  less  transparent  during  the  middle 
^  '^fier  this  period  of  transition,  we 
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notice  two  epochs  that  run  parallel  with  Qume  of  Attio 
I^iiloaophy:  one*  Platonic,  leaUstic,  tamed  towaida  the 
past  (from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Anselm),  the  other.  Peri* 
patetic,  nominal istic,  big  with  the  future. 

m.  Modem  philosophy  dates  from  the  scientific  and 
literary  revival  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  history,  like 
that  of  Greek  speculation,  presents,  — 

1.  A  period  of  expansion  and  ontological  synthesis 
(Bruno,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz),  and, 

2.  A  period  of  critical  reflection  and  analysis  (essays 
concerning  the  human  understanding:  Locke,  Hume,  Kant, 
and  his  successors). 

§  8.    Sonroas 

The  principal  sources  for  the  history  of  philosophy  aret 
For  pre-Socratic  speculation;  Plato  and  Aristotle.^ 
For  Socrates:   Xenophon'  and  Plato,  particularly  the 

Apology^  the  Crtto,  and  the  Ftuxdo. 

For  Plato :  the  JRepubliej  the  TimaniSj  the  Symposium^  the 

Phigdrus^  the  Thtatetus^  the  Gorgias^  the  Protagoras.^ 
For  Aristotle :  the  Metaphysics^  the  Zogic^  the  Eihies^  the 

Physics^  the  Psychology j  the  Politics ;  the  commentators  of 

Aristotle,  especially  Slmplicius.^ 

^  EspMially  the  first  book  of  the  Metaphysics  (see  §  17,  first  note), 
which  ia  a  historical  summary  of  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle. 
The  fragments  of  the  pre-Socratic  authors  have  been  collected  by 
Mullach,  Fragmenta  phiL  grme,  ante  Socratemj  8  toIs^  Paris,  1860 
[alao  by  Ritter  and  PreUer  (mentioned  on  page  8).  English  trans- 
Utiona  in  Burnet's  Early  Oreek  PkUosopky  (page  8X  and  of  Heraditos, 
in  Fatrick*s  HeracHtus  on  NeUure.  For  translations  of  classical  writers, 
eonault  Bokn*$  Classical  Library.  —  Tb-]. 

*  Memorabilia  Socratis  reeens.  J.  6.  Schneider,  Oi£,  1818. 

•  [See  §  16,  note  2.  —  Tiu] 

♦  Comw^.  ill  i4riitf*yncorifl»»rss^ed.  by  Hermann  Di 

C^mmemi.  m  tibnm  ds  eaUma,  ed.  by  M.  Haydoek,  Berlin,  1882. 
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For  the  post- Aristotelian  schools  and  Gtx^ek  philosophy 
in  general :  Lucretius,^  Cicero,'  Seneca,'  Plutarch,^  Sextos 
Empiicns,*  Diogenes  Laertius,*  Clement  of  Alexandiia,^ 
Qrigen,'  Hippolytus,^  Eusebius,^  Plotinus,^  Porphyry," 

^  Imartdi  Can  de  rerum  naiura  libb.  C.  T<achinann  rec  ei  illustr^ 
Briin,  1850  ff.  [edited  alao  by  Bemays,  Munro,  and  others]. 

*  The  De  dwinaiume  et  de/atOf  the  De  nahtra  deoruMy  the  De  ojfi- 
CM,  the  DeJbubuSy  the  TumcuIomb  disputatUmeSf  and  the  Aeademica; 
Opera  ornmoj  edL  Le  Clerc,  Booillet,  Lemaire,  17  vols^  Fkris,  1827-82 ; 
Ofoa  pkUotopkieat  ed.  Goerenz,  3  yoIs^  Leipdc,  1809-1813 ;  deeromt 
Ikkria  pkHoKrphia  antiqwBf  ex  omnibna  iUina  acriptu  coU^t  F. 
Gedike,  Berlin,  1782,  1801,  1814. 

*  Open  qam  extant  o.  not  et  comment  Tarior.,  8  yoIl,  Amaterdam, 
1872. 

*  De  pk^tieiM  philasapkorum  deeretii  libb.,  ed.  Beck,  Leipeic,  1777; 
Seripta  moralioy  6  vols.,  Leipsio,  1820 ;  Opera  omnia  graece  et  latine  ed. 
ReUe,  12  toIs^  Leipeic,  177i-82. 

*  Sexti  £mpirici  opera  (nvpp<i»ptl«M^  vwonrnmawtw  libb.  IIL ;  Adver^ 
m  maikemadcoe  libb.  XI.)  graec  et  lat  ed.  FabridiLB,  Leipdc,  1718 
and  1842 ;  ed.  Emm.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1842. 

*  Diogenis  Laertii  de  vitiSf  doffmatibut  ei  apophihegmatibui  darontm 
fkao$aphontm  libb.  X.  graece  et  latine  ed.  Htibner,  2  vols.,  Leipric, 
1828, 1831 ;  D.  L.  L  X.  ex  Italicis  codidbna  nnnc  primum  excimiB 
xeoensait  C.  Gabr.  Cobet,  Paris,  1850.  Diogenes  Laertios  flourished 
aboat  230  of  our  era. 

'  Clementis  Alexandrini  opera,  Leipsic,  1830-34  {ASyof  wparpewruAt 
tpit'EXXipfos;  ncudoywy^;  Zrpwyiarfif). 

*  De  princ^ms  gr.  ed.  c  interpret  lat  Rufini,  et  annot  instmxit  ed. 
R.  Bedepenning,  Leipeio,  1886 ;  Conira  CeUum  libb.  ed.  Spencer,  Cam- 
bridge, 1671 ;  OrigeniB  opera  omnia  quse  gnece  vel  latine  tantum  ex- 
■tint  et  ejus  nomine  circamferantur,  ed.  C.  et  C.  V.  Delame,  denno 
neens.  emend,  castig.  C.  H.  £.  Lommatzsch,  25  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-48. 

*  S.  Hippolyti  re/utatUmis  omnium  hcaresium  libror.  X.  que  sup^* 
■ut  grsoe  et  latine  ed.  Doncker  et  Schneidewin,  Gott  1856-60. 
The  ihst  book,  known  by  the  title  ^oao^ov/ifpo,  was  for  a  long 
tiniB  attributed  to  Origen ;  books  iy.-X.,  which  were  discovered  in 
Gieeoe  in  1842,  were  first  published  by  EnmL  Miller,  Oxford,  1851, 
uder  the  title  Origenu  pkHoiopkumena,  etc, 

*  Eoaebii  Pamph.  PrapamHo  evangeHca^  ed.  Helnichwi, 
1842. 
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Proclus,^  EunapHis,'  Stobseus,'  Photius,^  Suidas,*  and  mod 
em  historical  works.* 

1  See  f  25. 

'  Eonapii  Sard.  VUa  pkUowpkorum  et  sophistarumf  ecL  Boiiaonadi^ 
Paris,  1S49. 

*  Stobsei  Edogarum  phyticarum  et  ethicarum  libb.  greoe  et  Ifttine  ed. 
Heeren,  2  vols.,  Gott.  1791,  1801  (out  of  print)  id.  ed.  Meineke, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860,  1864;  Stobssi  FloriUgium,  ed.  Th.  Gaiaford, 
4  vols.,  Oxford,  1822;  Leipsic,  1823 ;  Meineke,  4  vols.,  LeijMic,  1855-57. 

«  MyriolnUian,  ed.  Hoschel,  Augsburg,  1801.  The  patriarch  Pho- 
tiuB  flourished  in  the  9th  century. 

*  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  ed.  Gaisford,  London,  1884 ;  Bemhardi,  2  voI&^ 
Halle,  1834.    Suidas  flourished  about  1000. 

*  Especially :  [MuUach,  Fragmenta  philosophorum  Grcecorum,  8  toIb., 
1880-1881;  Diels,  Doxographi  Grteci,  Berlin,  1879] ;  Ritter  and  Prellei; 
Hisloria  pkUasaphia  Graeco-Romanas  ex  fontium  loots  corUexta  [7th  ed., 
Schultess  and  Wellmann,  Gotha,  1888] ;  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  PhUo- 
iophie  alter  Zeit^  Berlin,  1829 ;  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Oeschichte  der 
griechischrthniMchen  PhUosophie^  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1835-1860 ;  same  authoi^ 
Geichichte  der  Entwickelungen  der  gr.  Philosophies  etc.,  2  vols.,  1862-64; 
Both,  Geschichte  unserer  abendUlndischen  Philosophies  2  vols.,  ManTilmtiw- 
1848-58 ;  Lafordt,  Histoire  de  la  philosophic  anciennCj  2  Tola.,  Brussels, 
1867;  Ed.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen  in  ihrer  geschichdiekm 
Entwickdung  [(five  editions  since  1814),  5th  ed.  begun  in  1892,  3  pta. 
in  5  vols.,  Leipsic  (EngL  transL  of  all  but  part  dealing  with  Aristotle 
and  elder  Peripatetics,  by  S.  F.  Alleyne  and  O.  J.  Beichel,  London  and 
New  York,  1876-1883.  Same  author's  smaller  work,  Grundriu  der 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Philosophic,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1893 ;  EngL 
transl.  by  S.  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbot,  New  York,  1800.— Tr.]. 
The  foUowing  may  also  be  consulted  with  profit:  Grote,  Hietory  of 
Greece,  6th  ed.,  10  vols.,  London,  1888 ;  the  same  author,  Plato  and 
ihe  other  Companions  of  Socrates,  5th  ed.,  London,  1888 ;  [same  author, 
Aristotle,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1879 ;  Schwegler,  Geschichte  der  griechiseken 
Philosophic,  3d  ed.  Tiibingen,  1886 ;  Ferrier,  Lectures  on  Greek  PhUomh 
phy,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1866 ;  London,  1888 ;  Teiohmttller, 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Begriffe,  Berlin,  1874 ;  Netic  Studien,  Gotha, 
1876-79;  Byk,  Die  vorsokratische  Philosophic,  Leipsic,  1875-77;  Burnet^ 
Early  Greek  Philosophy,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1892 ;  Mayor,  A  Shetdk 
of  Ancient  Philosophy  from  Tholes  to  Cicero,  Cambridge,  1881  ff.;  Benn, 
The  Greek  Philosophers,  2  vols.,  London,  1883 ;  Windelband,  Geschichte 
der  griechischen  Philosophic,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1894 ;  Marshall,  A  Short 
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1881;  K.  O.  Miller,  Die 

3  Tok^  2d  ed.  LondoB.  1802 ;  TeaffeL  GocUokr  ^cr 

18KI 
ad  ed^  Leqncr  IdcA  (EogL  truisL  from  fizsi  cd.  by  Ciovill 
ft  BaefaaidKim  Boston,  18»l) :  PkeOer.  Oriac&uefe  Mftkmtfk.  % 
Berim,  1875;  LehzB,  PtfmiArt  Amfa^x  cw  ^m  ^ZtertftMi,  Sd 
Lfiprie,  1875;  Lamie,  Hmkorieml  Smrgtef  of 
IjMMkm,  1805  (fizBt  puMvlfeed  m  %  aenes  of  artklei  in  tike  -Sdmil 
Beviev,'  l^j,  180S-ApriL  1805).  For  fnrtber  refereDeee*  see  U^mw 
veg^fleiiiaB,  f  7,  ppu  27-33^  Coonih  ain  tike  genend  kkfeariBi  of 
pidlQaapliy  meBtioned  on  poy  13  ff.  —  Tm.]. 
>  CoOeeted  by  J.  P.  Migne,  Farie.  1510  ff. 

a  [For  prumdre  Christtanitj,  patrietie  and  erhoJeetic  phikiaopliy, 
the  general  liktocles  of  piiikaophj  menliaDed  on 
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For  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance :  the  De  doda  tgno* 
rantia  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  the  De  mbtUitaU  and  the  Ik 
rerum  varietate  of  Cardanus,  the  De  immortalitaU  animm 
of  Pomponatius,  the  AnimadveTsioTue  in  dialeeticam  Ari- 
stotelia  of  Ramus,  the  Essais  of  Montaigne,  the  Triumphus 
philosophicBj  the  De  rerum  cetemitate^  and  the  De  mundo  of 
Taurellus,  the  Aurora  of  J.  Boehme.^ 

18  ff . :  Dnimmondy  Philo  Judaus,  or  the  JewUh'Alexandrian  PhUotophjf 
in  it$  Development  and  Completion^  2  voIb.,  London,  1888;  Deutinger, 
Geist  der  christlichen  Ueberlieferung,  Begensburg,  1850-61;  Bitachl, 
Die  Entitehung  der  altkathoUschen  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1867 ;  de  Fras- 
senary  Histoire  dee  trois  premiere  eikclee  de  V^gUse,  PariB,  1868  fL; 
BauTy  Das  Christenthum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  2d  ed^  Tubingen, 
1860;  J.  Alzog,  Grundriss  der  Patrologie,  8d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1876; 
Ffleiderer,  Dae  Urchristenthum,  Berlin,  1887;  Stockl,  Geschichte  der 
PhUoiophie  der  patristischen  Zeit,  Wiirzburg,  1859 ;  Huber,  Die  Philoio- 
phie  der  Kirchenvdler^  Munich,  1859 ;  Neander,  Christliche  Dogmenge^ 
Mchichte,  ed.  by  J.  Jacobi,  Berlin,  1857;  Hamack,  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmengeschichte,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1888-90;  Donaldson,  A 
Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  8  toIb.,  London, 
1866-66 ;  same  author.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  London,  1874 ;  Bitter, 
Die  ehrisUiche  Philosophie,  2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1868-69;  Rousselot, 
jStudes  sur  la  philosophie  dans  le  moyen-dge,  Paris,  1840-42;  Haurtfau, 
De  la  philosophie  scdastiquej  2  vols.,  Paris,  1850;  same  author,  Histoire 
de  la  philosophie  scolastique,  2d  series,  Paris,  1872-80 :  Stdckl,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie  des  MUtelalters,  8  vols.,  Mayence,  1864-66;  Baeumker, 
BeitrSge  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mktelalters,  Miinster,  1891 
ff.;  Beuter,  Die  Geschichte  der  religitSsen  Auflddrung  im  BiiitelaUer, 
2  vols^  Berlin,  1875-77 ;  W.  Kaulich,  Geschichte  der  scholastischen  Phil- 
osophie, Prague,  1863;  Werner,  Die  Scholastik  des  spUteren  Mittelahers, 
8  vols.,  Vienna,  1881  ff. ;  Gass,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  E^ik,  Berlin, 
1881 ;  Ziegler,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Ethik,  Strasburg,  1886 ;  2d 
ed.,  1892;  Luthardt,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Ethik,  1888;  Lecky, 
A  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  2  toIa, 
London,  1869 ;  8d  ed.,  1877 ;  Denifle,  Die  Universitdten  des  MitteldUers^ 
Berlin,  1885 ;  Laurie,  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 
New  York,  1888.  For  further  references,  see  Ueberw^Heinie,  toL 
n.,  a  1,  8,4ff.;  S§  19  ff.  — Tr.] 

^  [For  the  Renaissance,  see  the  general  and  modem  histories  of 
philosophy  (pp.  12-16),  and  the  following:   Carritere,  Die  pkiloeo 
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For  the  Patristic  period :  the  polemical  writings  of  the 
FatheiSy^  especially  the  X1J709  irporpeimKOi  vpoi  'EXXi^ 
9Kj  the  Ftdagogue^  and  the  orpfifMiTa  of  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  the  JPrineiples  and  the  AntirCeUus  of  Qrigen, 
the  Apologetietis  of  Tertullian,  the  InsMutioTUS  diviiuB  of 
Lactantius,  the  City  of  Ood  and  the  Confessions  of  St 
Augustine. 

For  the  Scholastic  period:  the  De  divisions  naiurm  of 
Sootus  Erigena,  the  Monologium^  the  Proslogium^  and  the 
Our  Deus  homo  of  St.  Anselmus,  the  Theology,  the  Ethics, 
and  the  Dialectics  of  Abelard,  the  SejUenees  of  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard, ihe  Commentary  of  Averroes,  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  Qucsstiones  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam,  the  Opus  majus 
of  Roger  Bacon,  the  writings  of  Raymundus  Lullus,  the 
lustorical  works  of  Ritter,  Cousin,  and  Haur^u.' 

EitUny  of  Greek  PhxlowpKy^  London,  1891 ;  Chaignet,  Histoire  de  la 
fifckologie  des  Greet,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1887-92 ;  Ziegler,  Die  Ethik  der 
Grieehen  und  Rdmer,  Bonn,  1881 ;  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alien  Grie" 
am,  2  Yols.,  Berlin,  1881 ;  Kdetlin,  Die  Ethik  des  klassischen  Alter- 
Amu,  Leipsic,  1887;  Luthardt,  DU  aruike  Ethik,  1887;  Walter,  Die 
Gttdkiekte  der  Aesthetik  im  AUerthum,  Leipsic,  1893 ;  Bohde,  Psyche, 
SeelenktiU  und  Unsterblichkeitsglauhe  der  Grieehen,  2  toIb^  Freiburg, 
1800-94 ;  Bergk,  Griechische  Litteraturgeschichte,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1872, 
1883;  K.  O.  Miiller,  Die  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litieratur,  2  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1882-84 ;  Mahaffy,  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
3  Tola^  2d  ed.  London,  1892 ;  TeuffeL  Geschichte  der  rOmischen  Littera 
tar,  5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1890 ;  Bender,  Grundriss  der  rOmischen  Litteratur- 
geschichte,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1889  (EngL  transL  from  first  ed.  by  Crowell 
k  Richardson,  Boston,  1884)  ;  Preller,  Griechische  Mythologie,  2  toi&i, 
IWlin,  1875;  Lehrs,  Popxd&re  Aufsdtze  aus  dem  Alterthum,  2d  ed., 
Lfipgic,  1875;  Laorie,  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Education, 
London,  1895  (first  published  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "School 
Eeriew,''  May,  1893-April,  1895).  For  further  references,  see  Ueber- 
weg^Heinze,  {  7,  pp.  27-33.  Consult  also  the  general  histories  of 
phUosophy  mentioned  on  pages  13  ff.  —  Ta.]. 

1  Collected  by  J.  P.  Migne,  Paris,  1840  ff. 

*  [For  primitive  Christianity,  patristic  and  scholastic  philosophy^ 
coosalt,  besides  the  general  histories  of  philosophy  mentioned  on  pages 
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finally,  the  historical  woiks  of  Ritter,^  Erdmaim,*  BaohoQ 
de  PenhoSn,'  Miohelet^  (of  Berlin),  Willm,*  CbaljbaoBf 
Bartholmtes,^  Euno  Fischer,*  Zeller,*  Windelband,*  elio.>^ 

1  Geschiehte  der  tmuerm  PhOomtphk  (tols.  DL-XIL  of  hia  Oi- 
$ehichte  der  PhOotophk),  1860-08. 

*  Venuch  einer  wisientekaftlieken  DanMwngdtr  MtMrm  Plffotyitf, 
e  Tols.,  Riga  and  Leipsie,  1884-1868* 

*  HiMUnrt  de  lapkUoeopkie  aUemande  depme  LeSMzjmefu^h  nae/mm, 
Paria,  1836. 

«  Oeickickte  der  letzten  SpUme  der  PhUoeaphk  m  IkultiMmd  wm 
Kant  his  Hegel,  2  toIb.,  Berlin  1887-88. 

*  Hiatoire  de  la  phUotcpkie  aUemamde  '\piii«  Kaini  /ttf^a'A  Heget,  4 
Tok.,  Paris,  1846-49. 

*  HitUniiche  Enhoickelung  der  spekuladoen  PkUoacplde  m  DeuUMmd 
von  Kant  bis  Hegd,  DrsBden,  1897,  6ih  edL,  1860;  £n|^  translatioii» 
1854. 

V  Histoire  des  doctrines  reiigieuses  de  la  pkilosopkie  siocfcrM,  2  TolSy 
Paris,  1855 ;  Histoire  philosophique  de  VAeadhm de  Prusse,  2  yoISi,  Pari% 
1851. 

*  Geschiehte  der  neueren  Philosophies  8  toIs.,  Mannheim  and  Heidel* 
berg,  1854  ff.;  [2d  ed.,  1866  ff.:  8d  ed.,  vol.  I.,  1  and  2,  1878,  1880; 
vol.  n.,  1889;  TolB.  III.  and  lY.,  1882;  2d  ed,  yoL  Y.,  1886,  toL 
YI.  1895 ;  vol.  YII.  (Hegel)  not  yet  published ;  toL  YUL  (Schopen- 
hauer), 1893.  Engl,  translation  of  ToL  L,  1,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  New 
York,  1887;  of  vol.  III.,  book  2,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  London,  1866;  of 
▼ol.  Y.,  chaps,  i.-y.,  by  W.  S.  Hough,  London,  1888.  Baeo  und  seine 
Nachfolger,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1875,  Engl,  translation  by  Qzentod,  Lon- 
don, 1857.  —  Tr.]. 

*  Geschiehte  der  detUschen  PhUosophie  seit  LeSmiZf  Munich,  1872; 
2d  ed.,  1875. 

10  Geschiehte  der  neuem  PhUosophie,  vol.  I.,  1878,  voL  U.  1880. 

^  [Lechler,  Geschiehte  des  englischen  Deitmue,  Stuttgart  and  Tiibin* 
gen,  1841 ;  Biedermann,  Die  deutsche  Pkilosopkie  von  Kant  his  avf 
unsre  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843 ;  Damiron,  Estai  eur  Pkieknrt  de  la 
phUosophie  au  17«*  sxkele,  Paris,  1846 ;  Fortlage,  OaMfisdU  CteeAieftto 
der  Philosophic  seit  Kant,  Leipsic,  1852;  Ch.  de  Rtousat,  Eb/trin-dM  Im 
philosophic  en  Anglcterre,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1876;  HanMb  ^^  PMU- 
Sophie  seit  Kant,  Berlin,  1876 ;  Leslie  Stephen,  fliiiBfy  ef 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1876 ;  BtadH 
wnd  Kritik  der  Grundbegriffe  der  Oegmmvt,  Tli|ism 


0OUBCX8  II 

For    Enzopean    philosophy   in   general :    (Stanley  ^), 
Bnekery'  Tiedemann,*  Bohle,^  Deg^rando,*  Tennemann,* 

im  (En^  traiiaLby  Stutft  Phelps,  1880) ;  Seth,  Fhm  Kant  to  Hegd, 

Loodon*  1882 ;  Eneken,  BeiirUgt  xur  Oe$chiehte  der  neueren  PhUosophkp 

1885;  Mnurad,  Denkriehtungen  der  neueren  Zeii^  Bonn^  1879 ;  Hoffding, 

Swtekimg  in  die  engHeehe  PhUmopkie  unserer  Zeit  (German  tranaL  by 

Karelia),  Leipaic,  1880;  Bowen,  Modem  Philosophy,  6th  ecL,  New 

York,  1801 ;  Bobeity,  La  phUoeophie  du  sOcle,  Paris,  1801 ;  Boyce,  The 

Sprii  of  Modem  Philoeophy,  New  York,  1802;  Burt,  A  Hietory  oj 

Modem  PkUoaopky,  2  vola.,  Chicago,  1802 ;  Falckenberg,  Die  Qetehichte 

der  neweren  Philoeophie^  2d  ed.,  1802  (£ngl.  traDsL  by  A.  C.  Armstrong, 

Jr^  New  York,  1803);  Hoffding,  Den  Nyere  Filoeofie  Hittorie,  Kopenha* 

gen,  vol.  I^  1804;  vol.  11.  will  be  issued  in  1805;  Grerman  translation 

of  both  Yolumes,  by  Bendixen,  in  the  press  (O.  Beisland,  Leipsio) ; 

W.  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  London,  1837,  8d  ed., 

1863 ;  J.  Schaller,  Geschichte  der  Naturphilosophie  seit  Bacon,  2  vols., 

Leipsic,  18il-44 ;  J.  Baumann,  Die  Lehren  von  Raum,  Zeit  und  Mathe- 

wuuik  in  der  neueren  Philosophic,  2  vols.,  Berlin,   1868-69;   Konig, 

Die  Entwickelung  des  Causalprohlems  von  Cartesius  bis  Kant^  Leipsic, 

1888 ;  same  author,  Die  Entwickelung  des  Causalprohlems  in  der  Phi- 

losophie  seit  Kant,  2  pts.,  Leipsic,  1889-90 :  Lasswitz,  Geschichte  der 

Atomistik  vom  Mittelalter  bis  Newton,  2  vols.,  Hamburg  and  Leipsic, 

1800;  Grimm,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Erkenntnissproblems  von  Bacon  bis 

Hume,  1800 ;  YorliUider,  Geschichte  der  philosophischen  Moral,  Rechte-^ 


>  [Hietory  of  Philosophy,  London,  1655 ;  in  Latin,  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1712.  Also,  Pierre  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique,  2  folio 
Tols.,  1605-07 ;  4th  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Des  Maizeaux,  4  folio 
Tols.,  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  1740;  Boureau-Deslandes,  Histoire 
critique  de  la  philosophic,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1730-36  ff.  —  Tb.] 

*  Historia  critica  philosophice  inde  a  mundi  incunabilis,  6  vols.,  Leip 
■ic,  1742-e7. 

•  Geist  der  spekulativen  Philosophic,  6  Tols.,  Marburg,  1791-97. 

^  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  SYols.f  Gottingen,  1796- 
1804. 

*  Histoire  comparie  des  systhnes  de  la  phUosophie,  8  toIs.,  Paris,1808} 
^  ed.,  4  vols.,  1822-23. 

•  GesMehU  der  PhUosophie,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1798-1810 ;  Gmndrist 
der  Geseksekte  der  PhUosopkk^  Leipaio»  1812 ;  [EngL  tranaL  1838  and 
1862  (Bohnii  Libni7)> 


14  anvoDucnov 

Ritteri'  Hegel,*  Schwegler,'  Renoayier,^  NonixlNOiii* 
Cousin,*  JaneV  Pnnil,*  Langei*  Eidmann,^  Uebenr^*' 

mmd  Staatdekrt  der  BngUinder  und  Frantomif  Mubtstg,  1866;  MMfc 
intosh,  On  ike  ProgruM  t^EOkai  .  kOmopkf  dwrimg  tk§  lldk  ami  VUk 
Centuriei,  Edinburgh,  1872;  Jodl,  Chedki^ku  dmr  BAikm  d§r  mmmm 
PkOoMopkU,  2  Tols.,  Stattgart,  1882-8Q;  Blimttchll,  AfdUoUt  the •!• 
gemeinen  StaatartekiM  mmd  der  PciitUt  eek  dem  10.  Jakrkumdertf  Mimli^ 
1864;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Rdigumapkaeeophic  amf  geedtiekOitAerGnmdkga^ 
2  Yols, 8d e<L,  Berlin,  1898  (yol.  L :  GemAidUe  der  StHgimtpkHeeerkk 
won  Spmoxa  trie  tur  Gegenwart) ;  EngL  tnnal.  by  A.  Stewart  and  JL 
MenxieB,  London,  1886-1888;  Fiinjer,  GemAkkie  der  dMtfUM  JU' 


1  Cfeaekiehte  der  PhUatopkie,  12  y6\b^  Hamburgh  1826-68. 

•  Voriesungen  Uber  die  QetekkMe  der  Pkiloeepkie,  pabUahed  by 
Michelet,  Berlin,  1833  (tqIb.  XIIL-Xy.  of  tlie  Cmt^pieU  ITflhb); 
[EngL  transL  by  E.  &  Haldane  in  8  toIb.,  London,  1862-1806. 
—  Tb.] 

•  GemMAie  der  PkOoeepkie  tn  Umriee,  Stottgarti  1848;  16t]i  ad. 
1891 ;  [EngL  translations  by  Seelye^  New  York,  1856  IL,  and  J.  H. 
Stirling,  7th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1879]. 

«  yfanud  de  pkUoeopkie  anaenme^  2  Tok^  FkriSy  1844;  Memmd  de 
pkUosopkie  modeme^  Paris,  1842. 

•  Tableau  dee  progrh  de  la  peneee  hwmaSm  depmk  TUk  Jmepfk 
LeOmiz,  Paris,  1858, 1860. 

•  Court  d'histoire  de  la  pkUaeephk^  Fitfia,  1829  [Eng).  transL  hf 
O.  W.  Wight,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1889.  —Tk.]  ;  Bielmre  gdk6rmle  de 
la  pkUoeophie  depmt  lee  tempt  let  jplut  ameienejueq^am  dir  newriiwte  eikde, 
1  ToL,  Piiris,  1868;  12th  ed.  published  bj  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilair^ 
F^ri8,1884. 

•  Hisioire  de  la  jMoeoplde  monde  ei  poUdgme  done  fowfigiVaC  diBM 
let  tempt  modemet^  PUis,  1858. 

•  GetchkkUderLogac%mAhendlande,^y6iA^lMpii^ 

•  QeeAidiU  dee  MaierUditmut^  8d  ed.,  laerlohn,  1876-77;  pSn^ 
tanaL  m  8  vols,  by  E.  C.  Thomaa,  London,  1878-81. — Ts.]. 

>•  Grmndritt  der  GetdkidUe  der  PkOomfpkie,  2  Tola.,  8d  ed.,  Bttfia, 
WBiBi  [4th  ed.  prepazed  by  B.  Erdmann,  1895 ;  £n^  transL  Sfobi, 
•d^by  W.  &  Hough,  London,  1890.^Tb.]. 

a  GntmdrmderGetdddUederPkaatepkk^Zwoh^lihed^peikiMM&i' 
and  enlarged  by  Heiiiae,  Berlin,  1888;  [8th  ed.  toL  L,  1894,  toL  m. 
It  1896;  En^  tranaL  by  G.&lforTia,K«wYi«k»  1872-74. —Tk.) 
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Seholtoi,^  Duhring,*  Lewes,*  Le£dTxe,«  Akaz,*  FraBtkf 
Fomll^^  Fabre,*  Kirchner.* 


der  E€jmmaiitm,2 
Ei^  tnosL  by  W.  Hastie,  toL  L,  Ediulmgk  and 
Demr,  Gtwekiekie  der  nemerem  demtm 
18B5;  Btu^le,  HUtaty  of  Cimiimtiom  »  Emjfmm^, 
Dnper,  Hiatary  of  the  Inidleetmai  DmUpmad  mf  Ei 
1868;  Leckj,  HiMtary  of  ike  Rim  ami  Imj 
aim  fiun^ie,  London,  1865,  5th  ed,  1872;  Dtaa,  Tht  Hmaty  of  Cm- 
SnCibii,  Kew  York  and  London,  186B ; 
ia  18.  JakrkmndertBj  3  parts,  Bnmuidiaeig,  180-70; 
tdiddedegffddirtem  ITiiferridkf  (from  middle  ages  to  tke; 
Ldpnc,  1885 ;  EngL  tranaL  bj  £.  D.  POry,  Scv  Toik 
18Ki   For  further  referenoea,  ate  Falrfcrnhrrg  (inaa-X  FP- 15-17 
Ueberweg-Heinze,  tqL   ILL,  f  1  ff.;  and  Wa 
PkMkaepky.  —  Tb.]  


1  iTtttory  0/  iScf  ^mt  ojuI  PkOooopiy,  3d  ed. 
(Dutch) ;  French  transL  from  2d  ed.  by  KMOt,  Fmm 
1861;  German  translation  from  3d  ed.  by 
1868. 

s  KniiM4Ae  Gt$ekiekU  der  PVUmplue,  4th  ed^  Lsyme;  IWL 

*  il  Biographical  Hielorf  of  PkOmofkyfrwekkBOnfrnm  Greec 
to  ike  Pretent  Day^  3d  ed.,  London,  1863. 

«  La  pkilotopUe,  Paria,  1879. 

*  Hittoire  de  la  pkOooi^Me,  Fan,  1982. 

*  I>ktiomuBr€deMoeiemee9pkaeeopkiqwee^fded^Y^a.VS:^ 
'  iTtsCotrtf  c/«  la  pkOoaopkie,  Fana,  1875,  ^  ed.,  l§fi» 

gmnds  pkUotopkes^  Paria,  1877. 

*  HUUnra  de  ia  pkOooopkie^  Fana,  1877. 

*  KaiedkieamM  der  GeaddekU  der  P% TiiM^lfr,  Li^w.  IC^:  2£ 
1881.  [To these  may  be  added: 
PiUZ0i9/MUe,3Tola.,  Berlin,  1816-67;  ZeOo;  Vmtr4ft 
3  fleries,  1865^84 ;  Hartenstein,  JKi 
Leipdc,  1870 ;  Sigwart,  JTZeae  Seir^fe«,  2  y«^  1%1  ;  2sd  4^  19»; 
£ncken,  /^fenaoiiM'A^nnai^at  der  ^iumub  I^eJker,  Ijrrprir.  l^fl^ 
ffiuui,  GesckiekU  der  PkStaaofiit^  180D:  WadeSbnd.   OeaAc 
PiUetophie,  Freibm^,  18«  (Bb|^  tzaaaL  by  J.H.  TsfBL  Louaoa 
A>irronk,ld03>;  Bergmann,  Ctteteiir  d^naMotphu'tL  2 
i«2-W;  DMflMn,  ^OyeHOM 
m  L,  pmrt  1,   Ijagmc^  IBM; 


smoDUcrioH 

'.  ;^^»f**iAiwBgi  18M.   For  forther  refgreneei,  we  Uebci^ 

*  ^"*  n*  •v^  -•  $  ^  r»3ABnbcrg,  And  Windelbiid.    Historiee  of 

^^     *  .  ^^*tfdA.^  KMoeas:  Flrantl  (mentioned  abore);  Harms, 

****  hu-i**»  ^  **^  GttddehU,  toL  L,  Psydkdogk,  toL  IL,  Zp^ 

'^1      l<*   '^^^^  ^Meck,  Ge9ckkkU der  Psyehclogie,  Gotha,  1880- 

<^-«v^  -''*^*^^  ^£<Ucf,  London  and  New  York,  Sd  ed^  1892 ; 

*^'i        Swww  *r^  S^^  2  vola..  8d  ed^  Berlin,  1894  (yoL  L,  pp. 

J^^^'^taiw  •  bwtoT  o^  ethics);   Panl  Jaoet,  Hisiaire  de  la 

mf^Sfif*^  4fo*tf  Mf  rti|3!p0ftf  dsec  la  morale^  8d  ed.,  Pkris ;  same 

'^thi-S  ffK^<*^  ^^  BtkicM^  mentioned  above;   Boeanquet,  The  HUtory 

""  ^^.i^ffirtt^  i,ondon  and  Now  York,  1892;  Flint,  Hutary  of  the 

m;'..»rp4»  of  Hiftofj,  New  York,  1894.    For  further  references,  see 

fVV-w*C-M*^'»^«*'  ^'^^  l.,S4.PP-^l^;  Windelband  (transL),  pp.  20, 

S  ft<*n  T'M)«^k<*tit>erg,  pp.  15-17,  828-629.    The  foUowing  are  the 

••  {•nrvH«^tt(  philosophical  jonmals :  Tie  PkSoiopkical  RevieVjyoL 

i^\.    WiW,  New  Series,  toL  4;  Tke  Momst^  voL  5;  7%c  Amer- 

r^-Tft/  '{/*  Ptychologif,  ToL  6;    7%«  Psjfckologieal  Renew,  toL 

^     f^«..n^/t^mi/  Journal  of  Ethics ,  toI.  5;  Zeitsckrift  fitr  Philosophie 

^u*^^f*hi«che  Kritik,  New  Series,  vol.   108;    Vierteljakressckrifl 

f.     ,»v«y««.  Ari/?/icA«   Philosophies  vol.    18;    PhilosophUeheM   JahHmch, 

-    ,    I      ^fttMrhn/l  pkr  Philosophic  und  Pedagogik,  toL  2 ;  •/aAr6ticA 

^      n..^»,tfihir  urtd  fpekuladve  Theologie,  voL  9  ;  Zeitschrift  fUr  exaete 

'  ^. .1 V.  r *•"!  vol.  21  :  Archiv  f^  Geschichte  der  PhUoBophie,  vol.  8 :  Archiv 

f,    ,,.. .  -HftttMrhe  PhUowphie  (X'^w  Series  of  the  Philosophische  AlonaU- 

t^.i  »    till.    1;    Philofophischc   Studien,  vol.   11;    Zeitschrift  f^  Pjry- 

.  .1  ^..  ii»i//  I'hyniologi^  der  Sinnesorganej  vol.  8 ;  Zeitschrifi  fOr  VOlker- 

^^..x.*;,u/ii'  und  Sprachtcissenschqft,  vol.  25 ;  Revue  philosophique,  vol  20 ; 

'ii    ...  ,tr  mAaphytujue  et  de  morale,  vol.  3  ;  L*annee  philosophique,  vol.  5, 

.♦/4  J    t.'ttttue'e  ptycholo'jique,  vol.  1 ;  Rivista  Italiana  di  Filosof  a,  yoI.  9. 

i :«.;  riill'fwin)^  Arnffrican  and  English  philosophical  series  are  of  value 

u..  (til  ^ltlf^rnt  of  philosophv :  Griggs's  Philosophical  Classics  (Crerman 

yU\U,ii>,\Aii'n).  G.  S.  Monis,  editor,  Chicago;  Philosophical  Classics  for 

k.»./H»h  lUad^s,  W.   Knight,  editor,  Philadelphia  and  Edinburgh; 

o^«  If*  #//  Modern  Philosophers,  E.  H.  Sneatlu  editor.  New  York ;  Ethical 

^i»Hr«,  K-  11-  Sueath,  editor,  Boston;  T*he  Library  of  Philosophy,  J.  H. 

tk\u\i\it:i/i.  t:€\\U)T,  I^ondonand  New  York;    The  English  and  Foreign 

t*hiiii>fifJtiral  Library,  I>ondon ;  Ethical  Library,  J.  H.  Muirhead,  editor, 

\.tnit\iiu  and  New  York;  Bohn  Library,  London.    The  most  extensive 

litrr//j:i;j  collection  of  philosophical  works  is  the  Philosophische  Bibli^ 

ttthrU-,  J.  II.  ron  Kirchmann,  editor,  Heidelberg.    Felix  Alcan,  Paria 

|>ubiihh<«  the  Bibliothl^  de  Philosophie.  —  Tb.] 


OBEEE  PHILOSOPHT 


FIRST  PERIOD 

K»  OF   METAPHYSICS   PROPER  OR  FHILOSOPHl 

OF   NATURE 

(600-400) 

§  4.     Ori^  of  Greek  PhilosoplLy  ^ 

Thr  philosophy  of  the  Hellenes  emancipates  itself  from 
tlieir  religion  in  the  form  of  theology  and  gpiomio  mo« 
lality.*    Aryan  natoraUsm,  modified  by  the  national  genius 

^  [Cf.  chapters  on  mythology,  etc^  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece 
(died  page  8) ;  Preller's  Mythologie  (cited  page  9) ;  Lehrs,  PopuUire 
AufiSize  (cited  page  9) ;  and  histori^^s  of  Greek  philosophy.  —  Tr.] 

'  That  IB  to  say,  philosophy  is  of  oomparatiyely  recent  origin,  while 
religion,  which  precedes  it  historically,  is  as  old  as  nations  and  hu- 
msnity  itself.    Philosophy,  being  a  late  product  of  human  deyelop- 
ment,  plays  but  a  subordinate  and   intermittent  part  in  history. 
Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  guides  its  destinies.   It  is  the  primordial 
aod  permanent  expression  of  what  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  nature, 
that  is,  the  will,  and  consists  essentially  in  the  will  to  be,  until  the  evolu- 
tion of  consciousness  enables  it  to  foresee  its  highest  and  absolute 
end,  the  good.     To  wiU-to-live  means  to  resist  annihilation,  conse- 
qaenHj,  to  dread  everything  that  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
destroying  and  of  preserving  life.    Now,  the  horror  of  death  and  of 
the  fdroes  which  produce  it,  the  passionate  desire  for  life  and  whai- 
e?er  is  able  to  preserve  it,  is  precisely  what  constitutes  the  essence  of 
fjv^Sdo,  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  religious  phenomenon.    This 
if  so  troe  that  we  find  the  belief  in  immortality  and  the  worship  of 
the  dead  as  bemfft  that  continue  to  live  in  spite  of  allj  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  religions.    Such  a  belief  simply  represents  the  desire 
of  the  will-to-liTe  to  continue  even  after  death  and  beyond  the  grave. 
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and  the  phjBical  conditions  under  which  it  derelopedi 
forms  its  starting-point.  ThiB  naturalism  had  passed  ths 
period  of  infancy  long  before  the  appearance  of  philoso* 
phy.  The  luminous  Ether  (Diaus-Zeus),  the  Sun  and 
its  fire  (Apollo),  the  Storm-cloud  and  its  thunderbolts 
(Pallas-Athene),  were  originally  taken  for  the  gods  them* 
solves.  Just  as  the  child  transforms  its  surroundings 
into  an  enchanted  world,  and  regards  its  doll  and  wooden 
horse  as  living  beings,  so  the  humanity-child  makes  na- 
ture after  its  own  image.  For  the  contemporaries  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  such  objects  are  merely  the  sensible 
manifestations  of  the  invisible  divinity  concealed  behind 
them,  a  being  that  is  similar  to  the  human  soul,  butsuperioz 
to  it  in  power,  and,  like  it,  invested  with  immortality.  The 
gods  form  a  kind  of  idealized,  transcendent  humanity, 
whose  vices  as  well  as  virtues  are  magnified.  The  world 
is  their  work,  their  empire,  the  theatre  of  their  wishes, 

The  Old  Testament,  which  might  be  cited  against  ns,  and  which  is  C6^ 
iainly  far  from  being  explicit  on  the  subject  of  indiyidnal  immortality, 
is  so  much  the  more  outspoken  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of 
Israel  Nay,  the  immortality  of  Israel  is  its  fundamental  dogma.  It 
has  been  well  said,  men  would  have  no  religion  at  all  if  there  were  no 
death ;  and  the  essence  of  the  religious  phenomenon  was  excellently 
characterized  by  the  preacher  who  once  remaiked :  **  I  never  have  such 
well-disposed  hearers  as  on  Good  Friday,  and  what  makes  them  so 
religious  is  the  memento  moru**  Hence  we  may  define  religion  as  fol- 
lows :  Subjectively,  it  is  the  fear  with  which  the  givers  of  life  and 
death,  be  they  real  or  imaginary,  inspire  us ;  objectively,  it  is  the  sum 
0i  ideas,  doctrines,  and  institutions  resulting  from  this  feeling. 
Religious  theory,  or  theology,  and  religious  practiee,  or  wonkip,  the  orig- 
inal form  of  morality,  are  constitutive,  but  derived  and  secondaiy 
elements,  the  products  of  an  essentialty  emotional,  instinctive,  and 
esthetical  phenomenon  called  religion.  By  reflecting  upon  itself 
religion  becomes  theology;  theology,  in  its  turn,  reflects  upon  itself, 
and  becomes  religious  criticism,  phflosophy  (Xenophanes).  [Conoem- 
ing  the  origin  and  evolution  of  religion,  see  FMilsen's  Imtridmclkm  Is 
PUloeophy,  pp.  2eS  ff.] 
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dfllBiia»  and  triumphs.  Man,  whom  they  envy  rather  than 
knre,  exists  for  their  pleasure.  They  are  the  highest 
penonifications  of  the  will-to-live,  and  are  jealous  of  their 
unquestioned  superiority;  hence  they  deny  him  perfect 
haiipiness.  The  most  assiduous  worship,  the  richest  sacri* 
fioeSi  the  most  perfect  fidelity,  cannot  move  them  when  our 
prosperity  displeases  them.  Hence  the  melancholy  which 
bnathes  in  the  gnomic  poetry  of  a  Solon  or  a  Theognis, 
who  prefer  death  to  life,  and  esteem  them  happy  who  have 
never  been  bom  or  who  die  young.^ 

In  the  measure  in  which  the  moral  conscience  is  devet 
oped  and  refined,  religious  ideas  are  transformed  and  spirit* 
oaliEed*  The  gods  of  Homer,  who  reflect  the  exuberant, 
Teisatile,  and  quarrelsome  youth  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  are 
succeeded  by  the  just  and  wise  gods,  the  creations  of  its 
i^er  manhood  (Pindar,  iBschylus,  Sophocles).  This  qual^ 
Uaiive  transformation  of  the  religious  ideas  is  accompanied 
hj  a  quarUitativt  transformation.  Polytheism  aims  at 
greater  simplicity.  The  good,  which  the  will  perceives  as 
iii  highest  end,  is  synonymous  with  harmony,  and  harmony 
means  unity  in  diversity.  Religious  and  moral  progress  is, 
in  consequence,  a  progress  in  the  unitaiy  and  monotheistic 
direction. 

The  moral  consciousness,  which  among  the  Greeks  is 
identical  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  finds  a  powerful 
aDy  in  reason  and  its  natural  tendency  to  unity.  Guided 
by  the  monistic  instinct,  theology  asks  itself  the  question^ 
Who  is  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  in  what  order  do  they 
qsing  from  their  common  Father  ?  and  receives  an  answer 
in  the  theogonies  of  Hesiod,  Pherecydes  of  Sjrros,^  and 
Otphens.'    Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  philosophical  spirit 

>  Cf.  Zeller,  vol.  I.,  Introduction. 

*  PhtnejfdU  Jragmenta  colL  et  illnstr.  Fr.  6.  Storz,  2d  ed.,  Leipdo^ 
188«. 

•  See  eoDoeiiiing  Orpheus  the  scholarly  work  of  Lobeck,  Aglaopkm 
mm  nm  im  AtoUgim  mjftdcm  OrcKorum  caiuiSf  2  rols^  1829 
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Jnds  satis&otion;  these  fantaetio  oomceptiQiiB  an  wf^5^p» 
tions  of  the  rational  ezplanatian  of  nature* 

To  conaoience  and  reason  a  third  factor,  ezpetienoe»  is 
added.  This,  too,  assists  in  the  transformation  of  rdigioos 
ideas  by  demonstrating,  with  increasing  evidence,  the  im- 
possibility of  explaining  all  phenomena,  withont  exception, 
by  capricious  wills.  The  facts  of  mathematics,  becanse 
of  their  universality  and  necessity,  especially  defy  theo- 
logical interpretation;  how  indeed  can  we  assume  Ihe  fact 
that  twice  two  is  four  or  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  to  be  the  result  of  caprice 
and  not  of  absolute  necessity  ?  In  the  same  way  the  obser- 
vation of  astronomical  and  i^ysical  facts,  and  their  constant 
regularity  and  periodicity,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  Will 
diat  is  superior  to  the  whims  of  the  gods  (ivnCyci;,  iSpdareu^ 
fAoipa^  Tt(^),  of  an  immutable  Justice  (S^,  e/fuip/a^),  of 
a  divine  Law  (dela^  yii^m)^  of  a  supreme  Intelli^nce  (^etbc 
Xdyo9,  Belo^  vovsi).  The  pioneers  of  philosophy,  men  like 
Thales,  Xenophanes,  and  Pythagoras,  who  were  the  first 
to  protest  against  theological  anthropomorphism,  were  like- 
wise mathematicians,  naturalists,  and  astronomers,  if  we 
may  so  designate  men  who  had  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  the  stars,  the  properties  of  numbers,  and 
the  nature  of  bodies. 

Philosophy  dates  her  origin  from  the  day  when  these 
physiciansj  as  Aristotle  terms  them  in  distinction  from 
their  predecessors,  the  theologians,  relegated  the  traditional 
gods  to  the  domain  of  fable,  and  explained  nature  by  prin* 
ciples  and  causes  (&pxal  /cat  atria).  Emerging  as  die  did 
from  the  conflict  between  reason  and  religious  authority, 
which  sought  revenge  by  systematically  accusing  her  of 
atheism  and  treason,  philosophy  did  not  at  once  cast  off 
the  mythological  garb.  She  loved  to  express  herself  in  the 
ihythmical  language  of  the  poets;  and  even  her  concep- 
tions retained  the  marks  of  the  religious  faith  from  which 
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die  sprang.  The  gods  are  not  abolished ;  they  are  restored 
to  their  tnie  nature,  and  regarded  as  elements  (aroix^ia). 
Following  the  example  of  theology,  philosophy  begins  to 
ask  herself  the  question,  What  is  the  primitive  element, 
the  one  that  precedes  the  others  in  dignity  and  in  time, 
and  from  which,  consequently,  the  others  have  been  geiv» 
eraied?  The  theogonies  become  cosmogonies,  and  the  only 
important  question  concerning  which  the  first  thinkers 
differ  is  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  primor- 
dial natural  force,  the  principle  (apxv)* 

{  &    The  School  of  Miletns.    Thalea,  Anazliiiander, 

Anaximenes  ^ 

1.  Thaljss,'  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  school 
of  Miletus,  and  the  father  of  all  the  Ionian  schools,  lived 
about  600  B.  c.  According  to  him,  water  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple, the  universal  substratum,  of  which  the  other  bodies 
are  merely  modifications ;  water  envelops  the  earth  on  all 
sides;  the  earth  floats  upon  this  infinite  ocean,  and  con- 
stantly derives  from  it  the  nourishment  it  needs. 

This  doctrine  is  the  old  Aryan  myth  of  the  heavenly 
Okeanos  translated  into  scientific  language :  the  water  of 
the  storm-cloud  fructifies  the  earth  and  is  the  father  of 
all  living  things.'  It  is  all  we  know  positively  of  the 
philosophy  of  Thales.  He  is,  moreover,  represented  to  us 
by  antiquity  as  the  first  geometrician,  the  first  astronomer, 
and  the  first  physicist  among  the  Greeks.    He  is  said  to 

1  [For  the  pre-Socratics,  see  the  collections  of  Fragments,  Teich« 
mfiller's  Studien  and  Neue  Studieriy  Byk,  Burnet,  etc.,  cited  above. 
Tranalations  of  the  Fragments  found  in  Burnet  See  also  Bitter, 
Onekiekie  der  ioniichen  Philosophies  Berlm,  1821.  —  Erische,  Fon 
•tlaM^en  aufdem  Gebiet  der  alten  Philosophies  Gottingen,  1840.  —  Tb.] 

*  Chief  source,  Met^  I.,  8 ;  [Bitter  and  Ftelleiv  7th  ed^  pp.  0-11.  — 

•  Hato,  Oo^M^  40SB. 
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have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  28th  of  May,  586,  and  ts 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  magnetism, 
as  well  [as  with  the  attractive  property  of  polished  amber 
(fjXexrpov). 

2.  According  to  Anaxdcandeb,^  a  fellow-eountryman 
and  disciple  of  Thales,  the  author  of  a  work  On  Nature^  the 
first  principle  is  not  water,  but  the  infinite  atmosphere  (t& 
air€ipov\  from  which  it  comes  in  order  to  fructify  the  earth. 
This  infinite,  indistinct  matter  is  the  motlier  of  the  heayens 
and  the  worlds  which  they  encompass  {riw.  ovpav&v  koI  tAp 
iv  avroh  K6afjL(ov).  Everything  that  exists  owes  its  being 
to  the  first  principle,  and  arises  from  it  by  separation ;  it  is 
therefore  just  that  everything  render  to  it,  at  the  hour 
appointed  by  Fate,  the  life  which  Fate  has  given  it,  in  order 
that  this  life  may  circulate  and  pass  to  new  beings.  The 
opposites,  warm  and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  aireipov^  the  primitive  chaos  where  everything 
is  neutralized,  are  gradually  parted  ofE,  and  form  nature, 
with  its  contraries,  its  opposite  qualities,  and  separate  ele- 
ments. The  first  opposition  is  that  between  the  warm  and 
dry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cold  and  moist,  on  the  other ; 
the  former  occurring  in  the  earth,  the  latter  in  the  heavens 
which  surround  it.  The  earth  is  a  cylindrical  body,  and 
floats  freely  in  the  infinite  ether,  being  held  in  equilibrium 
because  of  its  equal  distance  from  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  (iih  rffp  ofiolav  irdvrtov  a'n'6aTaa'iv).  There  are  an 
infinite  number  of  worlds  {0€oC\  which  are  alternately 
formed  and  destroyed.    The  first  animals  were  produced 

>  Sources:  Aristotle,  Met.^  XII.,  2;  Phyn.,  m.,  4;  Simpliciiis,  In 
Phy$,^  f.  6, 32 ;  Plutarch,  in  Eusebius,  Prctp.  evang.,  I.,  8;  Hippolytus, 
Re/ut.  hcgres.,  I.,  6;  Cicero,  De  not.  deor,,  1^  10;  Schleiermacher,  Ueber 
Anaximandros,  Complete  Works,  8d  series,  vol.  11.,  pp.  171-296;  Rittei 
and  Preller,  pp.  12-19;  [Mullach,  Fragmenta,  I.,  p.  240;  Burnet,  pp 
47  fF.  —  Tr]  ;  C.  MaUet,  HisUrire  de  la  philosophie  iamenne,  Paris,  1842| 
[Teichmiiller,  Studien  and  Neue  Shutkn,  —  Tb.> 
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in  tbe  water,  and  from  them  the  more  advanced  species 
gndoally  arose.  Man  sprang  from  the  fish.  Individuals 
and  Bpecies  constantly  change,  bat  the  substance  whence 
they  are  derived,  the  aireipop^  is  indestructible  (a/^aproPy 
kBamuoPy  apAkeOpop)^  because  it  is  uncreated  (oyAnn/rop). 
It  oivelope  eveiything,  produces  eveiything,  governs  ev- 
aytfaing  (ir€pUx€i  airapra  koX  vdvra  icufieppa).  It  is  the 
fopieme  divinity  (to  Oeiop)^  possessing  a  peipetual  vitality 
of  its  own. 

S.  Akaxdienes  ^  of  Miletus,  the  disciple  of  Anaximan- 
der  and  third  representative  of  the  Ionian  philosophy,  calls 
the  generative  principle  of  things  air  or  breath  (ai^p,  irpeviAo^ 
^rt^i^.  His  philosophy,  which  is  a  more  exact  formulation 
of  Anaximander's  doctrine,  may  be  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  infinite  matter,  a  perpetual  motion  of  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  that  is  something  like  a  plastic 
principle,  necessity  directing  the  motion  (S^i;,  avdr/Krj). 
Matter,  motion,  motive  force,  directing  necessity :  we  find 
among  the  lonians  all  the  elements  of  the  explanations 
of  nature  attempted  afterwards.  But  their  systems  are 
like  rudimentary  organisms.  The  perfection  of  a  living  | 
being  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  differentiation  of  its 
organs;  the  more  its  constitutive  parts  differ  from  each 
other  and  become  specialized,  the  higher  it  rises  in  the 
scale  of  beings.  Now,  the  Ionian  philosophy  is,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,  perfectly  uniform.  Thales 
regards  water,  Anaximenes  air,  as  substratum,  motive  force, 
and  fate,  or  the  law  of  motion.^  Progress  in  science,  as 
well  as  in  nature,  is  made  possible  by  the  division  of  labor, 
by  differentiation  of  the  constitutive  elements  of  being,  by 
the  multiplication  and  opposition  of  systems. 

'  Flntarch,  in  Eusebius,  Prap.  evang,,  1^  8;  Cioero,  De  not.  deor^ 
L,  10;  Schkieniiacher,  Ueher  Diogenes  von  Apollonia  {foe.  ^.) ;  Rittef 
nd  FteUer,  pp.  20-28 ;  [Bnmet,  pp.  79  ff.  —  Ta.]. 

•  Aristoile,  Mtt^  L,  10, 2. 
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§  6.    The  Problem  of  Beoomioir 

1.  The  first  question  that  arouses  controyersj  is  tiiff 
problem  of  becoming.  Beitig  persists,  heifigs  constantly 
change ;  they  are  bom  and  they  pass  away.  How  can  being 
both  persist  and  not  persist?  Reflection  upon  this  problem, 
the  metaphjrsical  problem  par  exeelleneey  since  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  sciences  and  dominates  all  questions,  gives 
rise  to  three  sjrstems,  the  types  of  all  European  philoso- 
phies, —  the  Eleatic  sjrstem ;  the  system  of  Heraclitus ;  the 
atomistic  system,  which  was  proclaimed  in  the  idealistic 
sense  by  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  materialistic  sense  by 
Leucippus  and  Democritus,  and  with  a  dualistic  turn  by 
Anaxagoras.  The  first  two  are  radical;  each  suppresses 
3ne  of  the  terms  of  the  antinomy ;  the  third  is  a  doctrine 
3f  conciliation.  According  to  the  Eleati.Q,  hypQtbeais,^being 
is  everything,  cEange  is  but  phenomenal  .acCeOrding  to 
Heraclitus,  change  is  everything^  and  bein^or  pennanence, 
is  but  an  illusion ;  according  to  the  monadists  and  atomists, 
both  permanence  and  change  exist :  permanence  boLthehe- 
ings^^  perpetual  change  in  their  relations*  The  Eleatics 
leny  becoming ;  Heraclitus  makes  a  god  of  it ;  the  atomists 
explain  it. 

A.    Negation  of  Becomikg 

§  7*     Eleatic  Philosophy.    Xenophanes,  Parmenides» 

Melissns,  Zeno,  Oorgias* 


At  the  time  when  Anaximander  flourished  in  Miletus, 
another  Ionian,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  immigrated  into 

s  ConBidered  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  ideal  unities  or  numbers ;  by 
Iha  aftozniBts  as  real  or  material  unities. 

'  [Kanten,  PhUo$ophorum  grcBCorum  vetemm  aperum  reliqmcB^  2  Tols^ 
Amiierdam,  1886  ff. ;  Bergk,  CammerUatio  de  Ariit.  Hbello  de  Xt 
fiAone,  etc,  Marburg,  ISiS.  ^  Tn.] 
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Magna  Giedcia,  trayelled  thiotigh  the  cities  a&  a  philosopher 
ind  riiapsodiBty  and  finally  settled  in  Elea  in  Lucaniai 
wbere  he  gained  adherents.  His  theological  innovations 
were  developed  and  systematized  by  Parmenides  of  Elea 
md  Helissus  of  Samos,  who  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of 
i  metaphysic.  Zeno  of  Elea,  the  disciple  of  ParmenideSi 
undertook  to  defend  them  by  means  of  dialectics,  thereby 
becoming  the  precursor  of  the  Sophists. 

1.  Xekophakes  ^  Ib  a  decided  opponent  of  the  national 
^BjHiology^  towards  which  he  assumes  a  similar  attitude 
to  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who  ndsed  their  powerful 
Toices  against  polytheism  and  its  empty  conceptions.    His 
written  and  spoken  words  proclaim  him  as  the  real  creator 
of  philosophical  monotheism,  which  he  identifies  with  pan- 
theism.   With  an  eloquence  that  is  full  of  irony,  his  satire^ 
some  fragments  of  which  are  extant,  combat  the  error  ot 
those  who  infinitely  multiply  the  divine  Being,  who  attrib- 
ute to  him  a  human  form  (anthropomorphism)  and  human 
passions  (anthropopathism).    There  is  one  Grod,  he  says, 
one  only  God,  comparable  to  the  gods  of  Homer  or  to  mor* 
tals  neither  in  form  nor  in  thought.    This  God  is  all  eye, 
all  ear,  all  thought.    Being  immutable  and  immovable,  he 
Aas  no  need  of  going  about,  now  hither,  now  thither,  ii 
order  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  but  without  toil  he  goventf 

*  Aristotle  (7)t  De  Xenaphanej  Zenane^  tt  OargUi ;  Clement  of  Alex^ 
Irpkiiaroy  Y^  p.  601  C ;  Qrid.^  p.  711  B ;  Bnhle,  Cammeniaiio  de  ortu  el 
progressu  pantheismi  inde  a  Xencphane^  etc^  Gdtt.,  1790;  V.  Consiiu 
Xinophaney  fondateur  de  Vicole  dt&Ue  (in  the  Nouveaux  fragmerUe  pkir 
lotaphiqties),  Paris,  1828;  Kern,  Q^cuthnet  Xenophanece^  Naumborg^ 
1846;  MoUach,  Pragmenta^  1^  pp.  101  ft;  Bitter  and  Preller,  x)p.  75- 
84;  [Bnmet,  pp.  115  ff.];  J.  Frendenthal,  Ueber  die  Theologie  de$ 
XencpAanes,  Breslan,  1886.  Frendenthal  bases  his  yiew  partly  on 
the  words  /r  roSr  Bwtn  (Mollach,  p.  101),  and  makes  Xenophanes 
a  polytheist.  This  is  a  strange  nusoonoeption  of  the  spirit  far  the 
fetter,  and  would  be  mn  leckcming  ^dnoxa  among  the  tbeisti,  baoaiM 
hs  csDs  nature  God^  and  God  a  thinking  thing. 
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all  things  by  his  thought  alone.  Mortals,  of  ooiiXBe» 
the  authority  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  think  that  Ae  gods 
are  bom  as  they  are,  and  like  them  haye  feeling,  Toioeb 
and  body;  and  they  ascribe  to  the  gods  aU  things  tbatast 
a  shame  and  disgrace  among  men, — theft,  adultery,  and 
falsehood.  They  do  as  the  oxen  or  lions  would  do  if  tiuj 
could  paint:  they  would  certainly  represent  their  gods 
in  the  form  of  lions  or  oxen.  In  place  of  these  imsginaiy 
being*  Irt  «„rfo»  a»  »» i-ftdto  BdBg,  who  li::?^ 
his  bosom,  and  in  whom  there  is  neither  generatioii  not 
corruption,  neither  change  nor  origin.^ 

2.  Pabmenidbs^  completes  the  teachings  of  his  mastai^ 
and  makes  them  the  starting-point  for  a  stiiotlj  mtmistii 

1  linllach,  pp.  101-102 : 

Elff  Bibs  h  Tf  Otoien  «u  MpAmun  fiiytavm^ 
•0rf  difios  Biff^ToUrof  6fiot!os  €/St€  wAntth 

"AXX*  ^a»€v&9  w6pow  vSop  ^piA  mbra  KpaUmL 


.    •  iKkh  fipoToi  doKcovot  Btobt 

f^v  atf^rri fiffp  r*  aZr^To-iir  fj^ny  ^i^  rt  iifiag  ft. 

Udrra  &€oi9  At4BiiKap*Otuip6t  9  *H(rfoM  rt 
tvfra  irap*  ivBpJnrounp  itfttdta  Koi  ^p^yog  iarb^ 
mA  irXcToT*  i<l>$ty(apro  ^6r  oBtidtma  t^pya^ 
aktnrttp,  fu>ixrurcv  rt  iral  dXXf Xovf  ^jrartuiOiw 

'  AXX*  ciTOC  X'H^  If  *^X^  P^  h^  XcoiTff, 

%  ypd^ftag  x<(f>ffl^vt  ml  Zpya  rtXciir  &mp  Mpti^ 

Inrot  fup  9  iinroMn,  fi&tt  dc  rt  /Sovcrly  ^fiolnt 

wal  cc  Bnwf  Vbias  SypaKfiop 

s  Sextos  Empiricos,  Adv.  math.^  VlL,  111 ;  SimplidoBy  /nj^lfiitlf 
0, 19,  20^  81, 88;  FhxduB,  Comment,  m  Plat.  TVifueum,  p.  105;  Clsfla 
of  Alex.,  Stram^y  Y.,  pp.  662  D,  614  A;  Mnllach,  Fragm.pkU.  gr^ 
L,  pp.  109  ft.;  Bittor  and  FMIer,  pp.  86fl.|  [Burnet,  pp.  218  ff.]. 


wtoL    Since  there  is  no  dmge  in  God, 

i  erexythingy  that  which  we  cili  change  (& 

but  m  appearance,  an  illoaion  (2d|«)^  and 

mli^  neither  origin  nor  decay.    The 

ate:  this  thesis  forms  the  subject  of  a 

poem,  the  fragmentB  of  which  are  the 

BOkt  in  onr  possession  of  metaphjBcal 

BDODg  the  Greeks.    In  the  fiist  pait,  dfrfirrtrd  Id 

he  denumstiates  bj  means  of  qiecioos 

iiotioDS  of    change,  plnralitj,  and 

reuoiL    In  the  second  part,  which  desk  widilhe 

DlosQzy,  he  attempts  to  give  an  ezplaaation  gf 

the  standpoint  of  illusion* 

Starting  out  with  the  idea  of  being,  he  ppores 

which  is  cannot  have  become  what  it  is,  nor  earn  zt 

to  be,  nor  become  something  else ;  for  if  bctag  loa  tte^a.1* 

exist  it  has  come  either  from  bdiig  or  ncxMcsi^.    S-:w. 

in  the  former  case,  it  is  its  own  prodoct.  is  las  oofiad 

itself,  which  is  equivalent  to  saving  diat  it  ham  sea  «t^2> 

Dated,  —  that  it  is  etemaL     The  latter  caK  so^paas  aas 

something  can  come  from  nodbing,  wliach  is  aflsacri*    Tv 

the  same  reasons,  that  which  erisis  can  nrisiwr  rbiTipr  acr 

perish,  for  in  death  it  would  paas  cithff  into  becB^  cr  zso^ 

non-being.     If  being  is  changed  into  bemg.  then  5s  ic^M 

not  change ;  and  to  assume  that  it  brrwiOT  arjcaaag  m  m 

impossible  as  to  make  it  come  from  ncdbcng.    C^mue^iao^ 

being  is  eternal.     It  is.  moreoTcr,  immonl^;  fcr  3  tjcfui 

more  onlj  in  space ;  now  apaf^  is  or  is  net;  if  Wfm»  3k.  s 

ii  identical  with  being,  and  to  aay  cf  being  sLas  a  s  ncmi 

in  space  is  to  sslj  that  being  is  flund  in  bem^  w5tLi£a 

aeans  that  it  is  at  rest.     If  fl?««  ■  Dadungi  ihoe  eaoaaa 

ieinj  movement  either,  f«  morenKa^  is  fcaBoiie  oiff  oa 

"pice.  Hence,  movement  cannot  be  ccocttroi  ia  mj  wwf^ 

•od  i§  tet  an  appeaznuoe-     Being  is  a  eoBtmam  (««qjA| 

lod  iodiyisihle  wbola     TlieBa  is  no  nnd 
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18  no  break  between  being  and  being;  consequently  iheae 
are  no  atoms.  Let  ns  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  aigumenti 
that  there  existed  a  void,  a  break  between  the  assumed 
parts  of  the  universe.  If  this  interval  is  something  real, 
it  is  what  being  is,  it  eontinuea  being,  instead  of  interrupt- 
ing it ;  it  unites  the  bodies  instead  of  dividing  them  into 
parts.  If  the  void  does  not  exist,  then  it  can  no  longer 
divide  them.  There  Ib  then  no  interval  between  being 
and  being,  and  all  beings  constitute  but  one  single  being. 
Being  (the  universe)  is  absolute  and  self-sufficient ;  it  has 
neither  desires  nor  wants  nor  feelings  of  any  kind.  If  ft 
were  relative,  it  could  depend  only  on  that  which  is  or  on 
that  which  is  not.  If  being  depends  on  being,  it  depends 
upon  itself  or  is  independent ;  if  it  depends  on  that  which 
does  not  exist,  it  is  still  independent;  which  excludes  from 
it  all  desire,  all  need,  all  feeling.  When  one  is  everything 
one  has  no  desires.  Finally,  being  is  one ;  for  a  second 
being  or  a  third  being  would  be  but  a  continuation  of  it, 
that  is,  itself.  Hence,  to  sum  up:  Being  can  only  be 
conceived  as  eternal,  immutable,  immovable,  continuous^ 
indivisible,  infinite,  unique.  There  is  for  the  thinker  but 
one  single  being,  the  All-One,  in  whom  all  individual  dif- 
ferences  are  merged.  The  being  that  thinks  and  the  being 
that  is  thought  are  the  same  thing  (rt^irov  S*  iarl  voelv  re 
KaX  ovvexdv  i<m  virffMa).^ 

In  the  second  part  of  his  poem,  Parmenides  deals  with 
i^inion  (&({a),  which  depends  on  the  senses  and  is  con- 
oemed  with  what  is  merely  illusory.  The  universe,  which 
reason  conceives  as  an  indivisible  unity,  is  divided  by  the 
senses  into  two  realms  or  rival  elements:  night  or  cold; 
ttid  light,  fire,  or  heat.  The  universe,  which  to  reason  is 
without  beginning  or  end,  has  its  apparent  origin,  its  genesis ; 
and  this  genesis  is  the  successive  victory  of  the  principle  ol 

1  &mplkaxm  In  Pi9B^tl9  A.91B. 
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light  over  the  principle  of  darkness.  Night  is  the  mothei^ 
the  luminous  principle  is  the  father,  of  all  forms  (cfSi^). 
The  world  shows  the  traces  of  the  two  elements  to  whidi 
it  owes  its  origin  even  in  its  smallest  parts.  The  warm 
and  the  cold,  the  dear  and  the  obscure,  are  uniyersally 
combined  in  constant  proportions.  The  universe  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres,  in  which  the  light 
and  warm  spheres  alternate  with  the  dark  and  cold  spheres. 
The  outermost  sphere,  which  encloses  all  the  rest  (rh 
v€piixpv\  is  solid,  cold,  and  dark ;  beneath  it  lies  the  fieiy 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  (*OXt;/K7ro9  lo^aT09).  The  central 
sphere  is  also  solid  and  cold,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
sphere  of  light  and  life.  This  fieiy  sphere  which  encircles 
the  solid  core  of  the  earth  is  the  source  of  movement 
(that  is,  of  illusion  ^),  the  hearth  of  universal  life  {iarCa  roS 
vavrii)^  the  seat  of  the  Divinity  (Aa//M)y),  the  Queen  of 
fli6  world  {icvP€pvrfnf;\  Justice  (Aiici;),  Necessity  CAvdyxtf)^ 
the  Mother  of  Love  (^ K^poilTri). 

These  doctrines,  which  partially  reproduce  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean  speculations,  are  not  offered  as  the  truth,  but 
as  hypotheses  intended  to  orient  us  in  the  world  of  illu- 
sion. They  have  not  for  Parmenides  the  importance  which 
they  have  for  the  lonians.  Inasmuch  as  he  does  not  grant 
ihe  existence  of  motion,  but  rejects  as  illusoiy  that  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  nature,  he  accepts  no  other  science 
than  metaphysics,  no  other  metaphysics  than  that  of  a  priori 
reasoning.  On  account  of  the  opposition  which  he  creates 
between  the  real  and  the  intelligible,  he  is  the  chief  f ore- 
nmner  of  Platonic  idealism,  without,  however,  being  a  spir- 
itualist in  the  modem  sense.  Spiritualism  disting^uishes 
between  corporeal  substance  and  soul-substance;  Eleatic 
metaphysics  makes  no  such  distinction.  The  being  which 
it  affirms  is  neither  body  nor  soul,  neither  matter  nor 
spirit ;  it  is  being,  nothing  but  being ;  and  everything  else 

^  CL  the  lisja  of  the  Hindoos,  tfas  Il^lCherJof  illnaioi^ 
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i0  merely  an  accidenti  an  appeanocei  an  flliwioB»  HqTf  fl 
we  interpret  the  word  matter  in  tba  anbUav  mat^pl^rioal 
aenae  of  substance  or  univeiaal  mUmtraiumf  we  mqr  nokoB 
Parmenidea  among  the  materialiatit  like  hia  modam  Ini' 
tator  Spinoza.  Bat  it  wookl  be  a  miafeake  to  eaU  Um  a 
materialiat  in  the  aenae  in  which  the  term  la  iqipUad  ta 
Democritoa  and  the  modem  materialiats }  for  matarfadiaaf 
properly  ao^aUed,  exiata  only  in  oppoaition  to  apiiitnaUaflif 
which  ia  later  than  Parmenidea,  The  moniam  of  Pat>» 
menidea  and  Heraclitoa  ia  like  the  Uock  of  marUe  wUdi 
may  be  formed  into  a  baain  or  a  Jnpitert  or  like  the  motlMV 
cell  from  which,  according  to  circnmataneeif  a  Soonrtia 
or  an  Eroetratua  may  come ;  it  ia  eqadUe  of  beiiig  diB» 
entiated  and  developed  into  materialiatfo  or  apirltnaMatfe 
moniam. 

8.  Phito  deducea  idealiam  from  it,  while  Msuiiirs  of 
Samoa  1  (440)  interpreta  it  in  an  altogether  materiaUalle 
aenae.  Ttiia  philoaopher,  who  waa  alao  a  hfaye  geneial  and 
a  clever  politician,  oppoeea  the  Ionian  eoamogoniea  wfHi 
the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world*  If 
becoming  ia  impoMible,  it  ia  henceforth  naeleaa  and  ahamd 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  nniveiae  originated* 
Being  (to  6p)  ia  infinite  in  time,  and — which  ia  eontiaiy 
to  the  view  of  Parmenidea,  who  conceived  it  aa  a  qibere— * 
in&nite  in  e^pace  {Jawep  ^l  aUlf  olhm  iuti  rh  ft^foBm  i^ 
aUl  xph  cZmu).  Thia  Utter  trait,  which  leavea  no  doobfcaa 
to  the  materialiam  of  Meliaana,  givea  hia  aTatem  a  whMj 
modem  atamp,  and  diatingniahea  it  from  moat  of  die  aft* 
•ient  ajatema,  particnlarly  from  that  of  Ariatotle*  For  tlia 
■kt  wlio  judgea  of  tbinga  artiatically,  regarda  tlia  Isfl-* 
•a  the  imperfect,  aa  without  limdiaUon;  and  the  mi- 
a^  wUeb  ia  the  acme  of  perfection,  ia  aofely  tlia  perlbet 

^  The  nthor  i>f  a  book,  «v^  fvd  Imf  (Si»  lb*  feoiaa  AikrtX  ^^ 
IMkr  pp.  loa-m  $  MallMk^ !«  pfidil  ft$  Barael^  mt. —Ta.} 
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■pheie,  one  half  of  which  is  revealed  to  ns  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  of  which  the  earth  is  the  centre. 

4.  2!eno,^  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Parmenides,  is  the 
controversialist  of  the  school,  the  inventor  of  the  process 
of  demonstration  called  reductio  ad  dbsurdum^  the  father  of 
dialectics  and  sophistry.  The  One  alone  is  conceivable ; 
extension,  magnitude,  motion,  and  space,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  (limited)  magnitude, 
it  must  be  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small :  infinitely 
greati  because,  being  infinitely  divisible,  it  is  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  infinitely  small,  because  unex- 
tended  parts,  even  though  multiplied  by  infinity,  cannot 
produce  extension  or  magnitude. 

Movement  cannot  be  conceived;  for  the  line  which  sep- 
arates its  starting-point  from  its  point  of  rest  is  composed 
of  points,  and,  since  the  point  has  no  extension,  of  an  infi< 
nite  number  of  points.  Hence  every  distance,  even  the 
smallest,  is  infinite,  and  the  stopping-point  can  never  be 
reached.  However  near  you  may  imagine  the  swift 
Achilles  to  be  to  the  slow  tortoise,  he  will  never  be  able 
to  overtake  it,  since,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  would  first  have 
to  pass  over  one  half  of  the  distance,  however  small,  which 
separates  him  from  the  tortoise,  and,  in  order  to  pass  over 
this  half,  he  would  first  have  to  pass  over  the  half  of  the 
half,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  The  infinite  divisibility  of  the 
line  is  for  him  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Ton  have  an 
idea  that  the  arrow  flies  through  space.  But  in  order  to 
reacli  its  destination,  it  must  pass  over  a  series  of  points  in 
space ;  hence  it  must  successively  occupy  these  different 
points*  Now,  to  occupy  a  point  of  space,  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, means  to  be  at  rest :  therefore  the  arrow  is  at  rest 
and  its  movement  is  but  illusory. 

1  Aristotle,  Phf9.,  VI.,  %  9 ;  Simplicias,  In  Phys^  t  80,  130,  255; 
Mnnsch,  L,  pp.  266  &;  Bitter  and  FteDsr,  pp.  100  ff.;  [Burnet^  p|^ 
188  ff.} 
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Furthermore,  if  moyement  takes  place,  it  can  take  place 
only  in  space.  Now,  if  space  is  a  reality,  it  exists  some- 
where, that  is,  in  a  space,  which  in  turn  exists  in  another 
space,  and  so  on  €k  &ir€ipov.  Motion  is,  therefore,  impoe- 
dble  from  every  point  of  view,  and  we  cannot  suppose  it 
to  be  real,  unless  we  are  willing  to  affirm  an  absurdity. 
Being  alone  exists,  and  this  being  is  immutable  matter.^ 

6.  GoBQiAs'  of  Leontinum,  the  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of 
Zeno,  who  was  sent  by  his  country  as  an  ambassador  to 
Athens  in  427,  deduces  the  ultimate  consequences  from  the 
Eleatic  principle  and  ends  in  nihilism.  He  is  not,  like 
Zeno,  content  with  denjdng  motion  and  space;  as  his 
treatise,  irepi  rod  |^  2in-o9  rj  irepl  ^vcreoi?,  shows,  he  negatse 
being  itself.  Nothing  exists,  he  says ;  f or  if  a  being  existed^ 
It  would  have  to  be  eternal,  as  was  proved  by  Parmenides. 
Now,  an  eternal  being  is  infinite.  But  an  infinite  being 
cannot  exist  in  space  or  in  time  without  being  limited  by 
them.  Hence  it  is  nowhere,  and  that  which  is  nowhere 
does  not  exist.  And  even  if,  assuming  the  impossibley 
something  did  exist,  we  could  not  know  it ;  and  even  if  we 
could,  this  knowledge  could  not  in  any  wise  be  communi* 
cated  to  others. 

Gorgias  is  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Eleatic  school,  whoee 
extravagances  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Heracliteaa 
principle:  Being  i$  nothing,  leeoming  is  everything.  The 
heing  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  which  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, but  devoid  of  all  positive  attributes,  is,  in  &ot,  e 
mere  abstraction.  It  resembles  the  garment  of  the  king, 
the  fine  texture  of  which  everybody  pretended  to  admire, 
until,  at  last,  a  little  child  exclaimed,  in  the  simplicity  ol 
its  heart:  **  Why,  the  king  is  naked  I  ** 

>  Aristotie,  Met^  Ul^  4,  41. 

*  Ariftotle,  De  Xenophane,  Zenone^  el  Oorgia;  Sextos  Enq^i,  A4m 
M(l^  YIL,  60^  77 ;  Bitter  and  Preller,  187  & 
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B.    Apotheosis  of  BBOOiOKa 

§  8.    Heraditns 

HsRAGurns,^  who,  on  account  of  his  love  of  paradox,  was 
called  th6  Obscure,  flourished  at  Ephesus,  near  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  has  left  a  deeper  impress  on  Greek 
thought  than  any  of  the  physicists  of  the  first  period,  and 
more  than  one  modem  hypothesis  is  either  foreshadowed 
or  expressly  formulated  in  the  valuable  fragments  of  his 
book  On  Nature  (ircpl  (f>va'€<o^). 

Like  the  physicists  of  Miletus,  Heraolitus  considers  all 
bodies  as  transformations  of  one  and  the  same  element. 
But  this  element  is  not,  as  with  Anaximenes,  the  atmos* 
pheric  air ;  it  is  a  finer,  more  subtle  substance,  which  he 
flometimes  calls  fire  (irvp%  sometimes  warm  breath  (^^vxf)^ 
and  which  resembles  either  what  physics  formerly  called 
caloricj  or  the  oxygen  of  modem  chemistry.  This  original 
matter  extends  from  the  boundaries  of  the  earth  to  the 
limits  of  the  world.  Everything  that  exists  is  derived 
from  it,  and  strives  to  return  to  it ;  every  being  is  trans* 
formed  fire ;  and,  conversely,  every  being  may  be,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is,  eventually  changed  into  fire.'    Atmos- 

*  Chief  souroee:  Plato,  Cratylus,  p.  402  A;  Flut.  /«.  et  Onr.^  46, 
48;  Clem,  cf  Alex.,  Strom,,  V.  pp.  599,  608;  Diog,  L.,  IX.;  Sext 
Emp.,  Adv,  math,,  YII.,  126,  127,  183;  StobsBus;  ScUeiermacher, 
HenUeUot  der  Dunkle  van  Ephesos,  {Complete  Works,  Fart  III.,  vol.  2, 
Berlm,  1838) ;  Jac.  Bemays,  HeracUtea,  Bonn,  1848 ;  Die  Heraklituchen 
Skrifffe,  Berlin,  1869 ;  [Lassalle,  Die  Philoeophie  Herakleitos  des  Dunkdn 
PM  EpkeaoM^  2  yob.,  Berlin,  1858 ;  Teichmliller,  Studien  and  Neue  Stvh 
iie%  quoted  above;  £.  Pfleiderer,  Die  PhUotophie  dee  HerakUt  vcn 
Bpkesui,  Berlin,  1886 ;  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Heraclitus  on  Nature,  Balti- 
more, 1880.  —  Tb.]  ;  Mollach,  I.,  pp.  310  ff. ;  HeracUti  Epheeii  reliqmtBf 
eoQeeted  by  Bywater,  Oxford,  1877 ;  Ritter  and  P^eller,  24  ff. ;  [Bmw 
net,  pp.  183  ff .]. 

*  The  pbysics  of  Heraclitas  reminds  one  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heal  taught  by  modem  physics,  which,  like  the  sage  of  £phefii% 
SQOiideri  all  organic  life  as  a  transformation  of  solar  heat 
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pheric  air  and  water  are  fire  in  process  of  extinction  or  in 
process  of  renewal ;  earth  and  solids  are  extinguished  fire, 
and  will  be  rekindled  afresh  at  the  hour  fixed  by  Fate.  Ac- 
cording to  an  immutable  law,  the  fire  of  the  heavenly  regions 
is  successively  transformed  into  vapor,  water,  and  earth,  only 
to  return  again,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  its  principle; 
then  it  thickens  again,  re-ascends  into  the  heavens,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  The  universe  is,  therefore,  fire  in  the 
process  of  transformation  (itvpo^  rpoiral)^  an  ever-living 
fire,  which  is  periodically  kindled  and  extinguished.  It  is 
neither  the  work  of  a  god  nor  of  a  man.  It  has  had  no  be* 
ginning,  and  it  will  never  end.  There  is  an  end  of  the 
world  in  the  sense  that  all  things  ultimately  return  to  fire; 
but  the  world  eternally  re-arises  from  its  ashes.  Universal 
life  iH  an  endless  alternation  of  creation  and  destruction, — 
a  game  which  Jupiter  plays  with  himself.  Rest,  stand-still, 
in  a  word,  being,  is  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  It  is  not 
|KMiNil)h)  to  descend  twice  into  the  same  stream ;  ^  nay,  it  is 
not  even  possible  to  descend  into  it  once;  we  are  and  we 
are  not  in  it ;  we  make  up  our  minds  to  plunge  into  the 
wav<)iii  an<l,  Inshold  I  they  are  already  far  away  from  us.  In 
thtf  olornal  whirl,  the  nothing  constantly  changes  into  be- 
\\\\l%  and  Ixsing  is  incessantly  swallowed  up  in  nothingness. 
Hiuocs  ucm-lieing  produces  being,  and  vice  versa;  being  and 
ium-ti0ln|r,  life  and  death,  origin  and  decay,  are  the  same. 
1(  Ui4sy  were  not,  they  could  not  be  transformed  into  each 
Otbdr. 

Thi)  ji0rp0tHal  Jtouf  of  things  is  not,  as  the  expression 
might  Um\  onti  to  think,  an  easy  process,  like  the  gliding 
iif  n  biimk  ovnr  a  Iwd  of  polished  stones.  Becoming  is  a 
iitrui4^l0  iHitwtif^n  oontrary  forces,  between  opposing  cur- 
lonU,  i»U0  i»f  whloh  oomos  from  above  and  strives  to  trans- 
(iuiu  Vhu  otsliHitlal  tire  into  solid  matter;  while  the  other 
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feiseendi  mto  tiie  IieaTens,  and  strides  to  ebmge  eiidi 

mto  fire.    It  is  this  continuous  battle  betweoi  two  con- 

tiaiy  cQxrentB  that  produces  all  yegetaUe,  animal,  and 

intdlectoal  life  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.    Everything 

arises  from  [the  strife  of  opposites.^    Organic  life  is  pio> 

dnoed  bj  the  male  and  the  female ;  musical  harmony,  fay 

alisip  and  flat  notes ;  it  is  sickness  that  makes  ns  a{qiie- 

dste  health;   without  exertion,  there  can  be  no  sweet 

npcmef  without  danger,  no  courage ;  without  evil  to  over- 

eome,  no  virtue.     Just  as  fire  lives  the  death  of  air,  air, 

the  death  nf  fire,  vrater,  the  death  of  air,  earth,  the  death 

of  water;  so,  too,  the  animal  lives  the  death  of  the  Teg^ 

taUe,  man,  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  gods,  the  death 

of  man,  virtue,  the  death  of  vice,  and  vice,  the  death  of 

Tiitne.    Hence,  good  is  a  destroyed  evil,  evil,  a  vanished 

good;  and  since  evil  does  not  exist  without  the  good,  nor 

the  good  without  the  evil,  evil  is  a  relative  good^  and  good 

i  relative  eviL     Like  being  and  non-being,  good  and  evil 

disappear  in  the  universal  harmony. 

The  emphasis  which  Heraclitus  lays  on  the  perpetual 
flux  and  the  absolute  instability  of  things,  on  the  vanity  of 
all  individual  existence,  the  impossibility  of  good  without 
eril,  of  pleasure  without  pain,  of  life  without  death,  makes 
him  the  typical  pessimist  of  antiquity,  as  opposed  to  the 
optimist,  Democritus.'  His  negation  of  being  likewise 
imjdies  scepticism.'  Inasmuch  as  truth  is  the  same  to-day, 
tcHnorrow,  and  forever,  there  can  be  no  certain  and  final 
knowledge  if  everything  perceived  by  the  senses  constantly 
changes.     The  senses,  however,  are  not  our  only  means  of 

^  BsppotjtoBj  Re/'  A<^-  IX.*  0:  vdXc/Aor  (Darwin  wonld  translate  it 
'i^lff^  for  iifiO  ^^'^'^^  marip  tan  ncu  Paaiktvt. 

>  See  §  12. 

*  The  school  of  Heraditos,  and  particularly  Cratylos,  tbe  best 
bown  of  his  dlaaplas  and  one  of  tlie  teaehen  of  Flato,  tani^ht 
loeptieisiiu 
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knowledge;  in  addition  to  them  we  have  reason  (va%% 
X(lyo^).  The  senses  show  us  what  passes  away,  and  knowl« 
edge  that  is  based  on  sensation  alone  is  deceptive  *  reason 
revealB  to  ns  what  is  stable :  the  divine  law  {0€to9  v^fm)^ 
the  only  fixed  point  in  the  eternal  flow  of  things.  But 
the  most  enlightened  human  reason  is  still  as  far  removed 
from  divine  reason  as  the  ape  is  removed  from  human  pei^ 
fection.^  By  distinguishing  between  the  sensible  phenome- 
non and  the  noumenon,  as  Heraclitus  did,  Ionian  philosophy 
emerges  from  the  state  of  innocence,  as  it  were ;  it  begins 
to  suspect  its  methods,  to  distrust  itself,  to  ask  itself 
whether  the  ontological  problem  can  really  be  solved  at 
all ;  in  a  word,  it  foreshadows  the  critical  question. 

Anthropology  cuts  loose  from  general  speculation  and 
begins  to  form  a  prominent  part  in  the  system  of  Hera- 
ditus.  The  soul  is  an  emanation  of  the  celestial  fiiei 
and  can  live  only  by  remaining  in  contact  with  this  souroe 
of  life.  It  is  constantly  renewed  by  means  of  respiration 
and  sensation.  Generation  is  the  transformation  of  die 
liquid  seed  into  dry  breath.  Hence  the  latent  fire  of  die 
earth  passes  through  the  liquid  state  and  returns  to  its 
original  condition  in  the  human  soul.  The  driest  breath 
constitutes  the  wisest  soul,  but  woe  to  the  drunkard  who 
prematurely  causes  his  soul  to  pass  back  into  the  liquid 
state  I  In  death  the  breath  of  life  or  the  soul  gradually 
returns  to  earth.  An  individual's  energy  will  depend  upon 
his  more  or  less  constant  communion  with  the  celestial  fire^ 
the  supremely  intelligent  and  wise  soul  of  the  world. 

Here  we  have  the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  physiologioil 
pcfychology,  and  they  are  naively  materialistic.  The  phit 
osophy  of  this  period  speaks  of  mind  as  popular  chemistry 
speaks  of  spirits  and  essences ;  but  though  materialistiet 
it  is  so  little  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  even 
possess  a  technical  term  for  matter.    We  are  not  oqbf 

>  See  the  Oreater  WppioM^  p.  280  A. 
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icioiiB  of  ourselves  except  in  opposition  to  what  we  are 
Doi.  Hylozoism  does  not  become  materialism  until  it  is 
opposed  by  the  spiritualism  of  the  Pjrthagoreans.^ 

To  sum  up :  All  things  proceed  from  a  dry  and  warm 
principle  and  eventually  return  to  it ;  eveiything  is  in  a 
ilate  of  perpetual  change,  and  there  is  nothing  immutable 
in  the  eternal  process  but  the  Law  which  governs  it  and 
iridch  neither  gods  nor  men  can  modify. 

G«    Explanation  of  BEcoMiHa 

§  9.     The  PythagoreaiL  Speenlation 

Do  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Pythagoreanism'  go 
back,  in  part  at  least,  to  Pythagoras  himself  ?  Are  they 
the  teachings  of  the  members  of  the  Pythagorean  order,  ol 
men  like  Philolaus,  who  was  exiled  from  Italy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Archytas,  who  flourished  at 
Tarentum  during  the  second  half  of  that  century  ?  The 
mystery  in  which  the  order  was  enshrouded  &om  the 
Teiy  beginning  makes  it  altogether  impossible  to  answer 
this  question.  Aristotle  himself  seems  to  be  in  doubt  in 
the  matter ;  he  never  speaks  of  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras, 

'  Hipptsns  of  Crotona  (or  Metapontum)  fuses  Heraclitean  and 
^ihagorean  conceptions.    See  Ritter  and  Preller,  p.  44. 

*  StotenSy  Eelog.f  L;  Plato,  Timmu$;  Aristotle,  Met.^  L,  6  passim, 
Ikctda,  n^  18;  Diog.  L.,  VIII.;  Porphyry,  Life  of  Pythagoras ;  Jam- 
tfiehoi,  Life  of  Pythagoras ;  Mullach  (JPgthagoreum  carmen  aureum, 
pi  198;  Ocelli  Lucani  de  universa  natura  libeUos,  388;  HierocHs  com- 
memtarius  in  carmen  aureum,  416 ;  Pythagoreorum  aliorumqtte  phUosopho- 
fms  fragmentOy  485  ff.  [vol.  11.,  pp.  9  ff.]) ;  Ritter  and  IVeUer,  pp  .  40 
fL;  [Ritter,  Geschichte  der pythagoreischen  Philosophies  Hamburg,  1826]; 
A.  Laogely  Pythagore,  $a  doctrine  et  son  histoire  d^aprks  la  critique  aUe^ 
^mde  [Revue  dee  Deux-Mondes^  1864);  C.  Schaarschmidt,  Die  angebliche 
SduiftsleBerei  des  Philolaos,  etc.,  Bonn,  1864 ;  Chaignet,  Pythagore  et  la 
fkSmpkie  pytkagorieiennef  Paris,  1878.  [See  alBO  Grote's  History  o 
^Irms,  ToL  11.1 
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Vat  only  of  the  Pythagortani.  However  that  may  hai 
one  thii^  ia  certain :  the  first  impetus  towards  arithmetical 
speculation  known  under  the  name  of  Pythagorean  phil- 
osophy waa  given  by  the  great  mathematician  of  SamoSi 
and  even  though  direct  and  positive  proofs  are  wanting, 
nothing  can  hinder  us  from  proclaiming  him  aa  the  origin 
nator  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  section. 

Pythagoras,  like  Thales,  of  Ionian  origin,  was  bom  at 
Samos  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
at  first  the  pupil  of  the  theologian  Pherecydes  and  perhaps 
also  of  Anaximander,  the  physicist.  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  nothing  to  warrant  it 
among  the  ancients,  he  visited  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Baby- 
lon, where  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eastern  theologic^ 
speculations,  and  introduced  to  the  study  of  geometry, 
which  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  on 
its  native  soil.  Returning  to  Greece  about  620,  he  realized 
his  ideals  of  religious,  social,  and  philosophical  reform  at 
Crotona  in  Magna  Grsecia,  by  founding  a  kind  of  brother- 
hood,  the  members  of  which  entertained  the  same  opinion! 
concerning  morality,  politics,  and  religion.^ 

^  When  we  oompare  the  doctrines,  aims,  and  organization  of  this 
brotherhood,  as  portrayed  by  the  Neo-Platonic  historians  (espeeiallf 
Jamblichos),  with  Buddhistic  monachism,  we  are  almost  tempted 
(with  Alexander  Folyhistor  and  Clement  of  Alexandria)  to  regard 
Pythagoras  as  the  pupil  of  the  Brahmans,  nay,  to  identify  him  with 
Buddha  himself.  Indeed,  not  only  do  the  names  (JOvBrnv^  Ih/Barf6^m 
r=  an  intpired  one,  a  sooihiayer,  and  Buddha  ^  enlightened)  bear  soflii 
close  resemblance  to  each  other  that  even  the  most  fastidious  philol- 
ogist can  find  no  objection  in  translating  Uv6ay6p9utt  by  ^  preaehsr  of 
Buddhism,**  but  the  Pythagorean  and  Buddhistic  teachings  are  vwy 
much  alike.  Dualism,  pessimism,  metempsychosis,  celibacy,  a  oommoK 
life  according  to  rigorous  rules,  frequent  self- examinations,  niedit» 
tions,  devotions,  prohibitions  against  bloody  sacrifices  and  animal 
nourishment,  kindliness  towards  all  men,  truthfulness,  fidelity,  Justiei^ 
—  all  these  elements  are  common  to  both.  The  fact  that  most  anoknl 
authors  and  aboTe  all  Aristotle  himself  have  comparatiTielj  litUe  to  i 
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NoUiing  certain  is  known  of  the  end  of  the  philosopher. 
His  work  prospered.  The  Pythagoreans  were  the  posses- 
son  of  all  the  sciences  known  in  their  time,  —  geometry, 
istaronomy,  music,  and  medicine,^ — and  consequently  ac- 
quired an  overpowering  influence  among  the  Doric  people, 
who  were  less  advanced  than  the  lonians.  They  pre- 
ponderated at  Crotona,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  the  Sicilian 
lepaUics,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Tictorious  democracy  partly  expelled  them.  The  exiles 
repaired  to  Thebes  or  to  Athens.  Here  their  influence 
ooanteracted  that  of  the  Sophists,  and  brought  about  the 
spiritaalistic  reaction  of  Socrates  and  Plato  against  the 
materialiBm  and  scepticism  which  had,  in  the  same  epoch, 
been  imported  from  Sicily,  Thrace,  and  Ionia. 

Ionian  metaphysics  springs  from  physics;  Pythago- 
lean  metaphysics  is  grafted  on  mathematics,  and  is  conse- 
quently totally  different  from  the  former  at  the  very  outset. 
What  interests  the  philosophers  of  Miletus  is  matter  and  its 

ooneenimg  the  person  and  life  of  Pythagoras,  would  tend  to  confirm 
the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Buddhism. 
Howerer,  the  existence  of  Pythagoras,  the  mathematician,  five  centu- 
nes  before  the  Christian  era,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony 
of  HeraclituB,  Herodotus,  etc.  Furthermore,  Buddhism  in  the  form 
of  ^Mtiffhffism  (that  is  to  say,  monachism)  did  not  begin  to  spread 
v«stwird  before  the  third  century  of  our  era.  We  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain everything  satisfactorily  by  distinguishing  between  the  Fytha- 
forasnism  of  the  Neo-Platonic  historians  and  primitive  and  genuine 
^ftksgoreanism.  The  biographers  of  Pythagoras  were  without  exact 
ind  Boftcient  data  regarding  the  life  and  work  of  the  sage  of  Samos, 
■nd  somewhat  unscrupulous,  besides,  in  the  choice  of  their  sources. 
Tiny  likewise  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  certain  analogies ; 
^  nssontitl  features  of  their  imaginary  portrait  are  derived  from 
iMan  doaUsm  and  Hindoo  pessimism. 

^  Theee  seienceSy  which  constituted  the  subject-matter  of  Fythago- 
ma  instmction,  were  called  fioBfifiara, — the  term  from  which  the  word 
■rtinoft'cg  Is  derived.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  embraoef 
tetotelify  of  human  knowledge. 
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perpetual  movement ;  what  impresses  Pythagoras  and  tlie 
Pythagoreans  is  the  immaterial  in  matter,  the  order  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  the  unity,  proportion,  and  harmony 
in  its  contrasts,  the  mathematical  relations  underlying  all 
things.  In  geometry,  in  astronomy,  and  in  music,  every- 
thing  is  ultimately  reduced  to  number.  Hence  number  is 
the  principle  and  innermost  essence  of  the  world;  and 
things  are  sensible  numbers.  Every  being  represents  a 
number,  and  the  final  goal  of  science  is  to  find  for  each 
being  the  number  for  which  it  stands.  The  infinite  series 
of  numbers,  and  consequently  of  things,  is  derived  from 
unity.  As  number  is  the  essence  of  things,  unity  is  the 
essence  of  number.  Pythagoreanism  disting^mshes  two 
kinds  of  unities :  (1)  the  Unity  from  which  the  series  of 
numbers  (beings)  is  derived,  and  which  therefore  contains 
and  comprehends  them  all;  the  absolute  and  unopposed 
unity,  the  Monad  of  monads  (1}  lioi/o?),  the  Ood  of  gods ; 
and  (2)  the  One,  the  first  in  the  series  of  derived  numbers 
which  is  opposed  to  the  niunbers  two^  three^  and  every  plu 
rality  (wXrjOo^^j  and  consequently  limited  by  the  two,  the 
three,  and  the  plurality ;  it  is  a  relative  unity,  a  created 
monad  (to  &).  The  opposition  between  the  one  and  the 
man]/  is  the  source  of  all  the  rest.  All  the  contrasts  of 
nature,  the  dry  and  the  moist,  the  warm  and  the  cold,  the 
clear  and  the  obscure,  the  male  and  the  female,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  the  finite  {ireirepaaiUvov)  and  the  infinite 
{airtipov)^  are  but  varieties  of  the  hf  and  the  TrXriBo^y  or 
of  the  odd  Qirepirrdv)  and  the  even  (apriov).  Plurality 
as  such  is  without  consistency  and  may  be  divided  into 
unities;  the  even  number  is  reducible  to  the  odd  unit. 
The  absolute  unity  is  neither  even  nor  odd ;  or  rather,  it  is 
as  yet  both  even  and  odd,  singular  and  plural,  Ghxl  and 
the  world.  It  is  to  Pjrthagoreanism  what  the  aire^pov  is  in 
the  system  of  Anaximander:  the  neuter  being  that  is 
superior  and  anterior  to  sexual  contrasts,  the  absolatt 
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indifference  which  precedeB  and  creates  the  dualism  of 

booes  and  elements.    But  the  Pythagoreans  guard  against 

calling  it  airtipov^  since  the  dweipov  is,  according  to  them, 

offiosed  to  the  w^ptuvov^  as  passivity  to  activity,  or  matter 

to  the  workman,  or  form,  or  plastic  principle.    Inasmuch  as 

ererything  is,  according  to  them,  reduced  to  number,  nu« 

nerieal  relations,  and  ultimately  to  Idea,  the  matter  and 

mMan  of  the  lonians  are,  in  their  opinion,  merely  negative, 

the  absence  of  ideal  unity.    Concerning  the  question  of 

movement  and  origin,  the  conclusions  of  the  Pythagoreans 

do  not  differ  from  the  Eleatic  doctrines.    Movement  and 

oiigin  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  their  idealism.    Al- 

tiioiij^  they  have  their  own  cosmogony,  like  the  other 

ichools  of  the  period,  they  do  not  assume  that  the  univeise 

Ind  a  beginning  in  time,  and  consequentiy  that  there  was 

ft  time  when  the  universe  did  not  exist.    The  world  has 

existed  if  ai&vo^  xai  €h  ai&po,  and  the  cosmogony  simply 

ftims  to  explain  the  order,  law,  or  series,  accordmg  to  which 

tluDgs  eternally  emanate  from  their  principle. 

Pythagorean  physics  therefore  accommodates  itself  to 
Immaa  eensualiemj  just  like  the  physics  of  Parmenides.  It 
mikes  ^diat  is  in  itself  immutable,  variable.  It  places  itself 
on  the  sensualistic  standpoint  held  by  the  novices  among  its 
bOowers  (iucovafuiTucoC)^  and  represents  the  eternal  unity 
is  a  sphere  (^  rov  wavrii^  c^lpa\  as  a  compact  sphere,  in 
iriiioh  the  parts  are  not  distingrmshed  {ifKrjpe^^  awex^)^ 
lod  which  floats  in  the  infinite  {aireipov).  The  ideal  opposi* 
tkm  between  the  even  and  the  odd,  the  one  and  the  many, 
bseooMS  the  real  opposition  of  the  full  and  the  void.  At 
the  (tfigin  of  things,  the  full  was  without  the  void,  or,  at 
lestt,  Ae  void  was  external  to  it.  The  formation  of  the 
eosmos  begins  by  the  void  breaking  in  upon  the  f  ulL 
Hiis  process  is  like  a  perpetual  breath  which  agitates  the 
vodd  (wyoif,  wvev/fta).  The  void  penetrates  the  at^lpa 
uA  sstaUiahes  itself  in  it,  thereby  breaking  it  up  into  an 
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.MLxvaouam.  TiftracIeSi  reduced  images  o: 

»•    i.    :itf  icumists).    Since,  from  the 

:-««,  :u2uity  is  reduced  to  quantit} 

:ci»  .aifer  only  in  quantity  and  ii 

^tri'  '.ubef}  or  pyramids  (tetrahedrons] 

-.'o«&ueuruns  or  dodecahedrons.     Th€ 

.^«  ..lid  endless  separation,  and  the  parti- 

^    .  ;^c«^vi'  sti^ain  according  to  their  geometric 

....  .cuieucary  bodies:  earth,  fire,  air,  water, 

•r   ?  .r.r  clement  par  excellence^  being  formed 

«..;vici».      It  is  the  symbol  of  the  divin€ 

%-  .i«iu  .s  concentrated  into  a  central  sun, 

.    .  c  ...li^enw  ind  the  abode  of  the  Supreme 

,^  T*-rvcv  Awund  which  revolve  (1)  the  Oura- 

^   .t  :■.  w.:iwisfdnh  {avrlxOtov)  and  the  earth; 

,*     •  .*^-.  .visisting  of  the  moon,  the  sun  (?j 

, ,  .>  :.^  Olympus  with  the  fixed  stars. 

',  .&^.   .  .^«s  r.^^r  the  earth  a  central  fire  (which 

v».>.is.-    :•*  i«arth  keeps  facing  it  with  the  part 

■.t^i  .v;e  we  inhabit),  and  makes  the  eartb 

^  .^     ii.>  .^»T,«^.    But  this  does  not  mean,  of 

>..    V  .^..K/vf^  ritf  IfZw^nfnc  theory ;  he  merely 

iv    v^^^ftTR  which    his  school   formulated 

V      ..-»-. IK  »'«'^  f^'^-w  witliout  succeeding  in  hav- 

v    u     »v  MiH'.'cin- of  scientists.    The  distances 

V    .,  *:v.w  fc^Y  pTV^jx^rtional  to  the  numbers 

v-     iv    -...». '.-^ns  thst  exist  between  tones  and 

.j^.iiv    V  'I  hrftling  strings;  and  the  result 

.    ,  .  .X  ^  VA,  n,:  i.V  axis  of  the  world  is  a  divine 

jv    ...,cv»,'fc,  f<»niiis  alone  can  perceive. 

,^;  \he  universe.    The  different 

«i,^A^<r  ^Avording  to  the  degree  of 

..uv^>  ^K-   TV^fl^M  the  universal  harmony. 

*ri!hi»  c%v*-v^  'AX^  Wing,  the  physical  pointi 

^  jdiM  w^*'^'^  and  produces  the  plane  p 
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the  plane  produces  the  body,  from  which  seneatioii,  peroep- 
tion,  and  intelligence  gradually  arise  (emanation). 

The  individual  is  mortal  in  so  far  as  he  springs  from  ^be 
temporary  union  of  corporeal  elements,  according  to  a  ratio 
that  varies  within  certain  limits.  When  these  limits  axe 
passed,  proportion  becomes  disproportion,  an  unequal  strugw 
gle,  disease,  decay,  and  death.  But  the  ideal  contents  of 
the  broken  vase  are  secure  against  destruction.  The  soul 
18  a  fixed  number  in  the  eternal  scale  of  things,  a  portion 
of  the  world-soul,  a  spark  of  the  celestial  fire,  a  thought  of 
6o<L  In  this  respect  it  is  immortal;  at  death  it  enters 
npon  a  state  that  is  superior  or  inferior  to  our  present  lifo 
or  like  it,  according  as  the  soul  has  lived  for  God,  for  the 
▼orid,  or  for  itself  (metempsychosis  and  palingenesiB). 

Although  the  Pythagoreans,  like  Parmenides  and  Hera- 
elitus,  accentuate  one  of  the  constitutive  elements  of  reality 
tnd  eventually  negate  concrete  existence  in  order  to  exalt 
the  Idea,  they  none  the  less  introduce  into  Greek  thought 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  solution  of  the 
Eleatio-Heraclitean  problem:  What  is  becoming  or  the 
process  of  perpetual  change  affirmed  by  the  philosopher 
of  Ephesus,  and  how  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  permanence  and  immutability  of  matter, 
which  is  advanced,  no  less  authoritatively,  by  the  school  of 
Bea?  We  mean  their  theory  of  monads :  the  infinitesimal 
particles  or  physical  points  of  which  matter  is  made  up. 
The  subsequent  systems  all  attempt  to  reconcile  Elea  and 
Ephesus  by  means  of  the  physico-ariihmetical  theory  of 
dementary  units.  Thought  discovers  in  the  atomistic 
hypothesis  the  middle  term  that  unites  Parmenides,  who 
^nues  the  great  empirical  fact  of  generation  and  change, 
tad  HeracUtus,  who  sacrifices  being  and  its  permanence  to 
beooming,  —  tfaaroby  combining  the  two  rival  systems  into 
I  higher  synthesis,  —  and  lays  the  foundation  for  every 
tttiooal  eocplaaation  of  the  process  of  becoming.    Hence 
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forth  philosophy  no  longer  regards  matter  as  a  continuous 
mass,  the  essential  properties  of  which  are  incessantly 
transformed.  It  breaks  them  up  into  parts  that  are  in 
themselves  immutable,  but  which  continually  change  their 
relative  positions.  As  a  consequence,  there  can  be  both 
perpetual  change  in  the  aspects  of  matter  (bodies)  and  per- 
manence in  the  essence  and  properties  of  matter.  All 
change  is  reduced  to  change  of  place :  mechanism. 

Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus,  who  hold  this 
theory,  differ  from  each  other  as  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras, 
and  Anaximander  differ  among  themselves ;  that  is  to  say, 
tlie  first  makes  motion,  the  second,  the  Idea  (yoC?),  the 
third,  matter,  the  keystone  of  his  system. 

§  10.     Empedodss 

Empkdocles,^  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily  (450),  who  in 
e()nHU(|ueuce  of  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  the  cures  which 
hi)  cjfTuctcd,  and  tlie  mystery  with  which  he  loved  to  sur- 
round himself,  was  regarded  as  a  magician  and  a  god,  is  the 
author  of  a  grand  philosophical  poem,  the  fragments  oi 
which  seimi  to  place  him  in  an  intermediate  position 
lM)tw»uii  the  Eleaties  and  the  lonians. 

II 15  Hides  with  tlie  Eleaties  in  his  denial  of  becoming,  as 
lleiuc.litus  understands  it;  and  approaches  the  lonians  in 
assuuiiug  the  reality  of  motion.  Matter  is  immutable  in 
iU  t)tiiieii(}e,  but  bodies  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change ; 
ihuir  (^Histltuent  elements  are  combined  and  separated  in 
illffuriinl  proportions.  We  cannot  conceive  how  fire  as 
suoh  iian  baooroe  air,  air,  water,  and  so  on ;  but  it  is  con- 

^  )W«i  Smp.,  Ad9,  math.^  VU.,  123;  Sunplicius,  In  Pkyg.,  f.  24, 
i  Hi  MuUroh,  Ik  plae,  pkU.;  Aristotle  (Met,  Pkyt.,  and  Psydkolag!f)t 
tlo.  \  hVagm$9^$  9f  EmpidoeliM,  collected  by  A.  Peyron  (Leipsic,  1810), 
a  KmWi^  {H^liiiuim  pkU.  v€t  pr.,  vol.  n^  Amst,  1838),  Th.  fBer^^ 
i,UUMa«i  IMI),  H.  Aiein  (Bonn,  1862),  Mullach  G-»  PP-  ^  f^O*  ^^^ 
^1  '^p.lUff.)!  [Burnet^ pp. 218 £E.]. 
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eri^aUa  that  the  thoofland  different  comhinationii  of  tlieea 
elementB  should  produce  an  infinite  yaiietjr  of  bodies^ 
Henoe  we  must  abandon  the  notion  of  elementary  unity; 
we. must  cease  deriving  air  from  ether,  water  bom  aii^ 
«irth  from  water,  and  consider  these  four  elements  as 
equally  originaL 

Have  ^e/aur  elements  (otoa^^cui)  movement  of  their  own, 
or  have  they  received  it  from  a  distinct  principle,  from  a 
Ugher  force?  It  is  hard  to  separate  the  thought  of  the 
pkdlosc^her  from  his  poetical  phraseology,  encumbered  as  it 
IB  b^  images  and  contradictions.  We  may,  it  seems,  con- 
dnde  from  his  poem  that  he  no  longer  assumes  hylozoism, 
tbe  eternity  of  motion,  and  the  original  vitality  of  matter  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Ionian  physicists.  He  aj^iears  to 
explain  movement  by  an  immaterial  principle,  or  rather,  by 
two  distinct  immaterial  principles,  one  of  which  unites  the 
dements,  while  the  other  separates  them:  Love  (^^\ia^ 
^Xinfi^  cTopyri)  or  the  principle  of  union,  and  Discord 
(mco9,  e/M9,  J^o9),  the  principle  of  separation.^  These  two 
motive  causes,  which  the  imagination  of  the  poet  interprets 
m  opposing  divinities,  alternately  rule  the  elements.  Love 
fint  unites  them  and  forms  them  into  a  single  spherical 
body  (<r^a!^).  Discord  ensues  and  divides  them;  as  a 
lesolt,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  the  heavenly 
ether,  and  the  stars  arise.  This  period  of  primitive  erea- 
tioD,  which  is  the  work  of  Discord,  is  followed  by  an  epoch 
of  struggle  between  Discord  and  Love,  during  which 
pitats,  ^wimala^  and  men  originate.  Discord  has,  in  sepa- 
atiiig  the  elements,  prepared  for  each  class  of  beings  the 
bihitation  adapted  to  them,  but  it  could  not  form  the  organ- 
Us  themselves,  which  are  a  mixture  of  the  four  elements 
ttd  eoQsequently  the  work  of  the  unifying  principle,  the 
F^duct  of  Love  reacting  against  the  exclusive  sway  of  An« 

'  Nowadays  wa  should  nee  Hie  terms  attractioii  and  repulsion.  The 
•OBogoBj  of  Smpedoeles  oontains  the  germ  ol  KantTs. 
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tipathy.  Although  the  two  principles  aie  now  at  war  witli 
each  other,  Love  will  ultimately  gain  the  victory,  and  the 
four  spheres  of  the  world,  which  are  at  present  separated, 
will,  on  the  last  day,  be  combined  into  a  new  chaos.  This 
alternation  between  periods  of  separation  and  periods  of 
union  is  a  fatal  necessity,  and  will  go  on  forever. 

Like  Anaximander  and  Heraclitus  before  him,  Empe- 
docles  explains  the  origin  of  beings  by  the  process  of 
evolution,  but  he  explains  it  in  his  own  way.  Their 
organs,  he  believes,  first  arose  as  shapeless  and  discon- 
nected rudiments,  then  disappeared  and  reappeared,  sepa- 
rated and  reimited,  imtil,  at  last,  they  were  adapted  to 
each  other  and  joined  together  for  good.  The  first  forma- 
tion of  these  beings  was  the  result  of  chance ;  but  their 
preservation,  proficiency,  and  development  were  due  to  the 
fitness  which  they  ultimately  attained.^  Our  philosopher 
also  regards  individual  existence  as  a  doubtful  good.  He 
is,  therefore,  the  precursor  of  Schopenhauer  as  well  as  of 
Darwin.  With  Heraclitus  and  Hippasus,  he  identifies  the 
soul  with  the  fiery  principle.  Discord  detached  it  from 
the  a<f>alpo^^  in  which  it  originally  existed,  mixed  with 
all  the  other  beings.  Like  the  rest,  it  will  eventually 
return  thither.  Life  is  the  expiation  of  the  soul's  desire 
for  a  separate  existence.  Passing  through  the  stages  of 
plant,  animal,  and  man,  it  rises  by  degrees,  and,  by  absti- 
nences, fasts,  and  continent  living,  finally  again  becomes 
worthy  of  returning  to  God.  The  propagation  of  the  hu- 
man species  is  an  evil,  since  it  perpetuates  the  actual  state 
of  things  and  retards  their  return  to  the  original  unity.* 

1  Mullach,  pp.  815,  316. 

*  The  same  yiews  are  held  by  Anaximander,  who  regains  death  m 
an  expiation ;  by  Plato,  who  despises  the  world  of  sense,  and  eagerly 
desires  the  return  to  the  realm  of  pnre  ideas ;  by  Flotiniis  of  Lyoo- 
polis,  who  is  ashamed  of  his  body  and  the  manner  in  which  be  entmd 
into  the  world.  The  religious  conceptions  of  the  fall,  of  original  do 
and  expiation  are  familiar  to  Aryan  Europe  as  well  as  to  Aaia. 
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lUn  is  the  image  of  the  o-^oipof .  The  four  radical  elements 
iie  lepresented  in  him:  the  earthly  element,  by  the  solid 
paitB  of  the  body ;  water,  by  its  liquid  parts ;  air,  by  the 
Titalfareath ;  fire,  by  the  spirit.  He  is  likewise  affected  by 
Lore  and  Hate.  His  intellectual  superiority  follows  from 
the  &ct  that  all  the  cosmical  elements  are  concentrated  in 
Um.  He  perceives  everything,  because  he  is  everything ; 
he  perceives  solids  because  he  is  earth;  liquids,  because  he 
is  water;  andsoon.  We  have  here  a  theory,  or  let  us  rather 
Bay,  the  beginnings  of  a  theory  of  sensation  that  might  be 
called  homoeopathic  as  distinguished  from  the  allopathism 
of  Anazagoras.  The  latter  derives  sensation  from  the 
coming-together  of  contraries;  according  to  Empedocles, 
loisation  results  from  the  contact  of  similars.  The  blood, 
in  which  the  four  elements  are  most  closely  mingled,  is  the 
seat  of  sensation  and  of  the  soul.  This  is  proved  by  the 
&ct  that  when  we  withdraw  all  the  blood  from  the  body 
we  deprive  it  of  sensation,  consciousness,  life,- — in  a  word, 
of  souL  The  health  of  a  man  depends  on  the  composition 
of  his  blood.  We  are  healthy  and  good  when  our  blood  is 
normally  composed  (fJ^<nf  icpaai^).  The  blood  is  sacred, 
and  oug^t  not  to  serve  as  nourishment.  In  these  doctrines, 
which  remind  us  of  Egypt,  Moses,  Buddha,  and  Zoroaster, 
we  see  the  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  modem  physiology. 

In  his  theology,  Empedocles  conceals  his  naturalism 
under  the  traditional  forms  of  mythology.  He  deifies  — 
in  name  only,  not  actually,  like  popular  belief  —  the 
four  elements,  which  he  caUs  Zeus,  Hera,  Orcus,  and 
Kestis,  and  the  two  motive  principles.  Love  and  Discord. 
But  we  find  in  Empedocles,  alongside  of  his  theological 
ttomism  and  naturalized  polytheism,  Eleatic  monism  and 
the  tendency  to  reduce  elements  and  principles  to  a  higher 
onitj,  which  is  the  only  true  God.  Love  is  the  principle 
of  principles  ;  the  four  elements  are  merely  its  agents,  and 
DiscQid  itself  its  indispensable  accomplice :  it  is  the  inaf> 
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&ble,  invisible,  incoiporeal  Grod,  flashing  through  the  whole 
world  with  rapid  thoughts.^ 

The  leading  thought  in  the  teaching  of  Empedocles, 
£reed  from  its  theological  shell,  meets  us  again  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Ionian  Anaxagoras.  Anaxagoras  is  the  founder 
of  corpuscular  physics,  and,  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  order* 
ing  yofi9,  anticipates  the  teleology  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 


§  11.     Anaxagoras 

AKAXAGOBAs'  was  bom  at  ClazomensB  in  Ionia,  of  an 
illustrious  family.  He  seems  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens 
about  460,  and  to  have  been,  for  thirty  years,  the  central 
figure  in  this  new  intellectual  centre  of  Greece.  His 
friendship  for  Pericles,  Euripides,  and  Protagoras,  and  his 
profound  contempt  for  the  official  religion  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  retire  to  Lampsacus  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  Here  he  died  about  429  B.  c.  Like  the  majority 
of  the  great  physicists  of  antiquity,  he  left  a  book  ir€pl 
^0-60)9,  a  few  fragrments  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Anaxagoras  opposes  Heraclitus  in  two  essential  points : 

1.  He  opposes  his  dynamism  with  a  mechanical  cos* 
mogony. 

2.  He  substitutes  dualism  for  hylozoistic  monism,  as- 
suming the  existence  of  an  unintelligent,  inert  substance 
and  of  an  intelligent  principle,  the  cause  of  motion. 

>  Mullach,  p.  12,  ▼.  395 :  — 

^p^p  2cp4  '^  Mitn^arot  lirXcro  fiovpow 
^porritri  K&aiuiw  Sununxi  Karai&trowra  Bttfftrvh 
*  Aristotle,  Afe^.,  I.,  3 ;  passim;  Simplicius,  In  Pkys.^  £.  38,  M,  Sfi^ 
88 ;  Diog.  Laertius ;  Fragments  collected  by  Schaubach  (Leipuc,  1827), 
Schom  (Bonn,  1829),  Mollaoh  (I.,  pp.  243  ff.),  Bitter  and  Frailer  (pp. 
112  ff.) ;  [Bumet  (pp.  282  ff.) ;  Breier,  Die  PkUosaphie  des  AnaxagaroB^ 
Berlin,  1840] ;  SS^vort,  Dissertation  stir  la  vie  et  la  doctrine  d^Anaaagore^ 
Pitfi0,1848. 
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1.  The  Materials  of  the  Cosmogokt.  —  Matter 
cannot  be  rednced  to  a  single  element,  to  a  homogeneous 
sabstance,  like  water,  air,  or  fire,  that  may  be  transformed 
into  other  substances.  It  is  inconceiyable  how  a  substance 
ean  become  another  substance.  Hence  there  are  several 
piimitiye  elements,  and  not  only  four,  as  Empedocles 
teaches ;  nay,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  them.  These 
germs  of  things  QnripiiaTa)  are  infinite  in  number  and 
infinitely  small  (j(priiiaTa  airupa  koL  irXriOoi^  icaX  afUKp6' 
Ttrra)^  uncreated,  indestructible,  and  absolutely  imchange- 
aUe  in  essence.  The  quantity  of  these  first  principles  is 
always  the  same;  nothing  can  be  destroyed  or  added 
{wJbrra  laa  kel  •  .  •  oel  iraina  ovSkp  ikdaam  iarlv  ovSi 
wXiU) ;  they  change  neither  in  quality  nor  in  quantity. 
Jfothing  comes  into  being  or  passes  away.  Our  usual 
notions  of  birth  (coming-into-being)  and  death  (passing- 
away)  are  absolutely  wrong.  Nothing  is  produced  ex 
nihilOi  and  nothing  is  lost ;  things  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  pre-existing  germs,  and  disappear  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  these  germs,  which  still  continue  to  exist. 
Hence  it  would  be  better  to  call  coming  into  being ,  mixture, 
and  passing  away  or  deaths  separation?-  There  is  no  other 
change  except  change  of  place  and  grouping,  external  meter 
morphosis,  movement;  the  notion  of  change  of  essence  or 
transubstantiation  is  a  contradiction. 

2.  Efficient  and  Final  Causes  of  the  Cos- 
mogony. —  Anaxagoras  no  longer  regards  the  motion 
which  produces  and  destroys  things  as  an  original  and 
eternal  reality,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  latter  are  inert  and  incapable  of  moving  by 
themselves.    Hence  they  cannot  account  for  the  move* 

1  SimplieioB,  In  Phys,,  84  :  Ti  dc  yiwttrSai  «il  dndk\v<r6ai  o^«  ipSAt 
midCmivw  ol  *!£XXi7iffff '  oMw  yhp  XP^V^  ^^  ylprrai  ovM  <!ir^Xvrai  aXX' 
MUifnm  Xfflt^^''^'^  winidoyml  rr  waH  duucplprrau  ml  ovrmt  ^  6p6m§ 
t6  Tt  ytPiPto  9vfiiUay9<r&aif  ml  t6  JoMkvaBtu  biOKpbftv&ou 
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were  deposited  upon  this  solid  mafls ;  higher  up,  the  atmo- 
iphexe  is  formed  bj  the  germs  of  air;  at  last,  in  the 
beavenly  regions,  the  most  subtle  elements,  the  fiery 
Bther,  are  mixed  together  again.  A  second  separation  of 
dements  takes  place,  and  the  original  motion  parts  off  from 
the  earth  the  different  solid,  mineral,  and  other  bodies 
which  compose  it;  from  the  water  it  parts  off  the  differ- 
ent liquids,  and  so  on,  imtil  our  central  world  receives 
the  shape  which  it  now  has.  The  stars  are  solid  masses, 
which  were  torn  from  the  earth  by  the  rotatory  motion 
originally  possessed  by  it  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
imiyerse,  and  which  were  ignited  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  celestial  ether.  The  sun  is  a  fiery  mass,  fAvSpo^ 
iutwvpo^.  The  moon  has  mountains  and  yalleys  in  it,  and 
bonows  its  light  from  the  sun. 

The  views  which  we  have  just  expounded  forecast  the 
oosmogonic  theories  of  Buffon,  Kant,  and  Laplace.  Anaxa- 
gons  also  anticipates  comparative  physiology  by  advancing 
Hm  principle  of  the  continuity  of  beings,  by  pointing  out 
die  unity  of  purpose  in  the  diverse  vegetable  and  animal 
tjpes.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  however,  he  is  so 
Cv  horn  being  a  spiritualist  in  the  Cartesian  sense  of  the 
tenn,  that  he  conceives  animals,  and  even  plants,  as  sharing 
in  the  voS?.  If  man  is  more  intelligent  than  animals,  it 
a,  he  believes,  because  his  mind  employs  more  developed 
(Kgaos.  All  living  things,  without  exception,  are  endowed 
vifli  mind. 

How  do  living  beings  partake  of  mind  ?  Does  the  intel- 
ligent principle  of  Anaxagoras  exist  outside  of  these 
kings,  or  is  it  but  the  sum  of  all  the  intelligences,  all 
file  poipooeSy  and  all  the  motive  forces,  whence  move- 
aeoft  in  general  results  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain 
tttfti  inasmuch  as  the  yoO?  knows  all  things  past,  present, 
ind  fdtare«  and  knows  them  before  the  organization  of 
it  in  no  wiM  resembles  either  the  Substance  of 
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Spinoza  or  the  active  Idea  of  Hegel;  for  the  Sal)0tano6 
of  Spinoza  and  the  Idea  of  Hegel  know  things  only  through 
the  mediation  of  the  human  brain ;  that  is  to  say,  by  means 
ot  pretnausly-organized  matter.  Anaxagoras  is  so  deoided 
in  his  assumption  that  the  vov^  is  free  and  conscious  of  its 
action,  that  he  regards  the  word  Fate  (elfiapfiA^)  as  devoid 
of  meaning.  Besides,  the  veiy  term  which  he  uses  to 
designate  the  motive  principle  signifies  reason,  puix>ose. 
He  seems  to  make  a  transcendent  being  of  it,  one  that 
exists  independentiy  of  other  beings,  and  acts  upon  them 
in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  He  even  seems  to  consider 
these  beings,  not  as  intell^nt  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  as  automata  which  appear  to  be  intelligent  with- 
out really  being  so.  On  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  the 
presence  of  the  V0S9  in  living  creatures  as  though  he  were  a 
pantheist.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  the  thinkers  of  this 
remote  age  never  broached  the  questions  of  transcendency 
and  immanency,  personality  and  impersonality,  conscious 
intelligence  and  imconscious  intelligence.  Heraclitus  found 
nothing  objectionable  in  assuming  a  primitive  substance  and 
a  perpetual  state  of  change.  Similarly,  we  may  suppose, 
Anaxagoras  maintained  both  the  transcendency  and  the 
immanency  of  the  voS?,  without  even  suspecting  that  ha 
was  contradicting  himself. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  vois  of  Anaxagoras  is  simply  less  material  than 
other  substances,  or  whether  it  is  an  absolutely  imTw^f^Tjrf 
entity.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
attributes  of  the  yoS?  are  altogether  like  those  of  the  Mpirii 
of  spiritualism,  and  that  the  voO?  seems  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  matter  except  existence.  Tet,  on  the  otfaof 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  but  a  difference  of  degree  between 
the  P0S9  and  material  substances :  the  yofe,  in  &ot,  is  the 
finest,  the  most  mobile^ thing  of  all  (KewrJraTov  irdmrnB 
Xprffidrtov) ;  it  is  identical  with  the  iiifp  '^vx'i  of  Anajfr 


imenfls.^  Henee,  it  m  sodf  tibe  Itigfieifc  kmd  of 
ttd,  ooamdqagaxOjj  not  •taohitriy  oppoaed  to  is  as  iiL  wpnSr 
ualkm  proper.  The  ihaliiitip  conceptkuL  [■»  aa  jeCr  <h^7 
TBgnely  defined  in  the  sjitem  of  Aiuxa^iaflb.  wiio  findi  is 
hard  to  cot  looae  fram  tibe  inaliprfaliffm.  of  die  pfayaisBCB. 
This  18  erident  fram  the  f^t  dutt  Arr.hriaiufc.  iiii  diKxple, 
eonaideiB  the  pofe  at  die  fineit  kind  of  maao'*  Monsov^o:* 
Anaxagoias  himnelf  fiuls  to  apply  tiie  ootian  of  nnnixfir 
and  his  prindide  that  die  {Kxme  mov^  ia  aa  rntriliggg 
being.  Aiiatotie  joatly  eenanzea  him  far  xiamg  mind  aa  & 
(bttf  ex  maekina  to  aceoant  for  the  movement  of  matrrr, 
and  then  wholly  ahandoning  it  fat  phyaical  and  mcchanTral 
canaea  aa  aoon  aa  it  haa  aerred  hia  porpcae  in  ^rplainfny 
the  origin  of  the  first  morement.^ 

Nerertheless,  Anaxagoma  went  far  enoogh  in  apcrttnl 
ism  to  cause  a  reacticm  in  Ionian  physica.  which  luMmoK 
decidedly  materialistic  in  consequence  of  thia  oppwtioii. 


§  12.    Biogaoaa  of  AyiHaafa, 


1.  DIOOEBOBB  of  ApoUcmia'  rejects  both  the  plaralioB 
of  elements  and  the  doalism  of  unintelligent  matter  and 
immaterial  intelligence.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Anaximenea, 
and  aaaumea  only  one  original  element,  air,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  life  in  nature,  and  the  essence  of  all  bodiea. 
Mind,  which  Anaxagonis  seems  to  regard  as  a  sepaiato 


s  Thus  AristoOe  finds  faalt  with  Anazagoras  for  ideotifTing  mm 
vith  if>vx^  though  pretending  to  distingidsfa  between  them  (IM 
muma,  L,  2). 

•  Arfstofle,  Jfe^  L,  4, 7.    Cf.,  Plato,  P»«l^  «7  B. 

•  atntpBrfna,  In  Pkft.,  82,  8S;  IMog.  L..  DL;  [Fn^memU,  coXL  by 
Beborn,  Bonn,  1829];  Mullach,  L,  pp.  252  ff. ;  [Ritter  and  PrcDer,  pp. 
172  ff. ;  Bnmet»  pp.  8S1  f.;  Schleiermacher,  Utber  Diogene$  iwi  Apei^ 
Mo  (Works,  part  IIL,  vol.  2,  Beriin,  1838);  PtowrWeter,  Ik  JKof 
A^wUadt  9er^pik,  Ifefadngen,  1828.  —  Ta.]. 
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principle,  is  wholly  dependent  on  air.  TIub  is  proved  hj 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  as  soon  as  the 
breath  is  taken  away.  Hence  we  cannot  say  that  air  ib  the 
product  of  mind  or  thought;  nay,  the  reveise  is  true,  mind 
IB  the  product  of  air.  Without  air  there  can  be  no  life,  no 
consciousness,  no  intelligence ;  hence  air,  that  is,  matter, 
is  the  only  principle.  Intelligence  is  not  a  distinct  sub- 
stance, but  an  attribute  of  air.  It  is  obvious,  says  Die 
genes,  that  the  principle  we  assume  is  both  great  and 
mighty  and  eternal  and  undying  and  of  great  knowledge 
(>A^a  ical  Urxvpbv  xal  aiBi6p  re  xal  kOdvarov  xal  TroXKk 
<4&f?).  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  physicist,  whose  views 
are  closely  akin  to  those  of  Melissus  and  the  Eleatics,  that 
dualism  is  the  negation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
aoienoe  (i^  ivi^  iiravra).  I  believe,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
all  things  are  differentiations  of  the  same  thing,  and  are 
the  same  thing;  and  this  seems  obvious  to  me.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  so-called  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  etc., 
mix  with  one  another,  if  they  were  not  fundamentally  the 
Mm#  /  How  could  they  help  or  harm  each  other?  How 
oould  the  earth  produce  plants,  and  plants  animals  ?  Let 
us  therefore  confess,  with  the  ancient  physicists,  that  all 
thii^^  arise  from  the  same  substance,  and  are  destined  to 
return  to  the  same  thing.^ 

8.  Ahohnkaits.'  —  Archelaus  of  Athens,  or,  according 
W  ivth0i««  of  Miletus,  is  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  He  ad- 
hoixMi  U^  his  teacher's  atomism,  but  protests  agalost  the 
ilu<Ui4*tio  interpretation  of  his  system.  The  vofc  is  a  sepa- 
xikU>  thing  like  water,  gold,  and  iron.  It  differs  from  these 
«ubiiUM\o«^  as  these  substances  differ  among  themselves. 
(,Kaa  w  not  liH>n,  but  iron  and  gold  are  both  matter.  So, 
UKS  \\\\\\\\x  Unnigh  neither  gold  nor  iron,  is,  nevertheless, 

*  Mv^lW>»»  |v  aw.    [Ritier  and  RreUer,  p.  173.] 

•  y^  U.^  n,  I  MmpL,  In  Ariit.  Phyt.,  foL  6 ;  [Ritter  and  IVelk^ 

iMb|  t,.  pp.  S57  if. ;  Burnet,  pp.  367  ff.]. 
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matfiriftl ;  it  is  the  finest)  the  most  subtle,  the  most  intui- 
gible  substance,  without,  howeYer,  being  a  simple  thing. 
A  simple  substance  is  a  substance  that  is  composed  of 
nothing,  and  consequently  does  not  exist.  Matter  and 
tfobstance  are,  therefore,  synonymous  terms. 

8.  The  Atomibts.  —  That  is  also,  on  the  whole,  the 
tasching  of  Leucippus  and  his  disciple,  Demociitus  of 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  the  most  learned  of  the  Ionian  physi- 
ditB  and  the  head  of  the  ancient  and  modem  materialistic  ^ 
•cfaool  (420  B.O.).  His  numerous  writings  have  been  lost, 
but  important  fragments  remain.  Besides,  direct  sources 
being  wanting,  we  may  refer  to  the  exposition  of  atomistic 
principles  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.' 

The  somewhat  yague  doctrines  of  Anaximenes,  Dio* 
genes,  and  Anaxagoras,  on  the  nature  and  organization 
of  matter,  are  clearly  formulated  by  Democritus.*  With 
Anaximenes  and  Diogenes,  he  affirms  the  homogeneity 
of  all  bodies;  but,  with  Anaxagoras,  he  conceives  this 
indeterminate  matter  as  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  infinitely  small  molecules,  which  come  together  and 
separate.  In  that  way  bodies  are  formed  and  destroyed. 
These  molecules   are  infinite  in  number  and  indivisible 

'  We  say  wuUerialigtic,  and  not  aiomistie.  For  atomism  is  as  old  as 
Anaxagoras  and  hia  theory  of  the  xriiutra  &mfta  cot  w)di$ot  col  a'fM*Mp6- 
mm,  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 

*  [JDf  natura  rerum^  ed.  by  Tiachmann  (1850),  Bemays  (lSd2), 
MBnro,  with  Eng.  tr.  (1886).  See  Masson,  The  Atamie  Theory  of 
Umthtt,  London,  1884.  —  Tb.] 

*  Aristotle,  Met^  I.,  4;  De  calo,  IIL,  2;  De  anima,  L,  2;  Sext 
Eop.,  Adv.  nuUh.f  YJLf  135;  Diog.  L.,  IX.;  Lncretiiis,  De  rerum 
mtmm;  Clem,  of  Alex.,  Stromaiew;  Mnllacb,  I.,  pp.  330  IF. ;  Bitter 
•od  IMJer,  pp.  154  ff. ;  [Liard,  De  Democrito  phUatapho,  Paris,  1878; 
BH^ger,  Die  Urbewegvng  derAtame^  Halle,  1884 ;  Natorp,  Fanekungen 
«r  Oaekickie  des  ErkenntnissprobUmM  tm  Altertkum,  Berlin,  1884; 
liqnnann.  Die  Meehanik  der  Leucipp-Demokritscken  A  tome,  Leipsic^ 
1BB6;  Harty  Zur  SeeUn-  und  ErkenrUnissUkre  des  Demokniy  Miilhaiisen 
IW;  ITatoipb  Die  EMka  des  Demokriim,  Marburg,  1803.  —  TrJ. 
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(aro/Mt),  without,  however,  being  mathematical  pointB,  fiot 
an  unextended  thing  would  be  nothing.  They  are  identi* 
cal  in  chemical  quality  (to  7^*09  &),  but  differ  in  nse 
{fjtdyeOo^)  and  form  (<r;^/*a).  They  are  endowed  with  pet^ 
petual  motion,  which  they  do  not  receive  from  a  tnih 
scendent  principle,  but  which  belongs  to  their  essence. 
The  force  which  moves  them  acts  according  to  necessitjr 
(icad^  elfiapfUvri  inr*  iofd^icrfi)^  and  not,  as  Anaxagoias 
seems  to  think,  according  to  design  (voti?)  and  porposa 
(r^Xo9).  Democritus  rejects  all  teleology,  but  denies  chanoe 
also,  tiiough  he  sometimes  employs  the  word  tv^  in  tiie 
sense  of  necessity  (ava^iai).  According  to  him,  the  woii. 
*^  chance "  merely  expresses  man*s  ignorance  of  the  real 
causes  of  phenomena.  Nothing  in  nature  happens  wiHiout 
cause ;  all  things  have  their  reason  and  necessity.^ 

The  Eleatics  denied  the  void  and  consequently  motion. 
To  assume  movement  is  equivalent  to  affirming  the  void 
(to  k€v6v).  If  there  were  no  void,  the  atoms  could  not 
even  be  distinguished  from  one  another;  that  is  to  say, 
they  could  not  exist.  Hence  the  void  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  their  existence.  It  is  also  the  condition  of 
movement,  and  therefore  as  important  in  the  formation  of 
things  as  the  full  (to  wXfipe^).  The  void  is,  as  it  were,  a 
second  principle,  which  is  added  to  the  matter  of  material- 
ism, and  gives  the  system  of  Democritus  the  dualistio 
turn  which  the  most  consistent  monistic  philosophies  have 
not  been  able  wholly  to  avoid.  The  void  of  Democritoa 
meets  us  under  the  name  of  aweipov  in  Pythagoras ;  it  is 
the  fifj  Sp  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plotinus,  the  negativiif 
of  Campanella  and  of  Hegel.  Democritus  regards  it  as  the 
condition  of  motion  and  of  matter ;  the  idealists  regard  it 
as  the  condition  of  the  dialectical  movement  of  thought. 

The  perpetual  motion  (&fSco9  xttfrjani)  produces  a 


>  Stobsns,  EcL  phft.,  p.  160 ;  Mnllach,  p.  805 :  €Mh  xA^  ¥^^ 
yimrai,  iKkh  wapra  /c  XSifov  urn  (fw'  Iwiygy 
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big  moTement  (Sivo?)  among  the  atoms,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
which  they  aie  combiiied  according  to  their  external  affin- 
ities,— that  is,  according  to  size  and  form;  for  since  they 
are  all  chemically  the  same,  they  neither  attract  nor  repel 
okch  other.  The  heayiest  atoms  naturally  move  down- 
mods  in  infinite  space,  while  the  lightest  form  the  atmos- 
phere. Some  atoms  have  uneven,  rough,  sharp,  or  hooked 
waAcm.  These  catoh  hold  of  each  other  and  form  acid  or 
Utter  sohstances ;  while  atoms  with  smooth  surfaces  form 
rafastances  which  impress  the  senses  agreeably.  The  soul 
eoosists  of  the  finest,  smoothest,  and  therefore  most  nimble 
atoms.  When  such  atoms  exist  in  isolation,  or  are  mixed 
together  in  small  quantities,  the  soul-atoms  are  insensible ; 
wbea  they  are  joined  together  in  large  masses,  they  acquire 
^  hcvltj  of  sensation.  They  are  scattered  over  the  en« 
tiie  body,  but  gathered  together  more  numerously  in  the 
aense-organs,  where  sensation  is  produced :  in  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  thought ;  in  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections ;  and 
in  the  liver,  th^  seat  of  desire.  Sensation  and  perception 
aie  explained  as  follows :  Effluences  (air6pjiOMi)  go  forth 
from  all  bodies  and  enter  our  organs  of  sense,  where  they 
excite  sensation,  and  the  brain,  where  they  produce  ideas 
or  images  of  things  (eiSoXa). 

Sensation  is  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  thought  that  has  not  passed  through  the  channel 
of  the  senses.  Our  ideas  represent  our  impressions,  that 
ia,  the  relations  existing  between  ourselves  and  the  external 
world;  they  are  not  direct  reproductions  of  the  objects 
themselves,  the  inner  essence  of  which  is  concealed  from 
u.  We  die  self-conscious  as  long  as  the  soul-atoms  remain 
intact  in  the  body ;  sleep  ensues,  and  with  it  loss  of  con- 
sdouaness,  when  a  certain  number  of  atoms  escape ;  when 
nearly  all  of  them  escape,  and  but  a  few  remain,  we  fall 
ioto  a  state  of  seeming  death;  and,  finally,  when  all  the 
psychical  atoms  are  separated  from  the  body  at  once,  we 
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imtrymaii  and  friend  of  Demo- 

.gh  the  eloquent  lectures  which 

\  at  Athens.    He  was  no  longer  a 

/y?,  that  is,  a  teacher  of  philosophy 

ids  lessons.    His  example  was  fol- 

of  talented  men,  who  undertook  to 

:ed  public  ¥rith  the  conceptions  of  the 

ti  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the 

I  the  schools.    The  laxness  of  their  moral 

I  heir  unbelief  in  polytheism  caused  these 

iLzers  of   knowledge  to  be  stigmatized  as 

j'jir  work,  however,  ranks  in  importance  with 

. !  umanists  and  Encyclopedists.    Pampered  as  he 

"  cultured,  wealthy,  and  sceptical  youths  of  the 

'  ietested  by  the  common  people,  who  remained  pas- 

Tkeaetetui  of  Flato ;  Diog.  L.,  IX. ;  Sext.  Emp.,  Hypotyp,,  L» 

.iiv.  matk,^  VII.;  [Mullach,  voL  II.,  Iviii.,  pp.  130  ff.];  Ritter 

i'.-t'IIer,  pp.  183  ff. ;   Vitringa,  De  Protagorce  vita  et  philosophia, 

-Liiigen,  1862;  [Natorp,  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  det  ErkenrU' 

'p'')blems  (see  above,  page  55);  Harpf,  Die  Ethik  det  Protagoras^ 

::-iieIberg,  1884.     For  the  Sophists  in  general,  see  Grote,  History  of 

'frteee,  voL  VJXL ;  Hegel ;  Hermann,  Oeschickte  und  System  der  plato- 

kitchen  PkUmopkie^  pp.  179  ff.,  296  ff. ;  J.  Geel,  Hiftoria  critica  MophistOr 

nm,  ete.,  Utrecht,  1823 ;  Yalat,  Enai  historique  sur  les  tophistet  grea 

(/iiscfl^alrar,  Fkris,  1859) ;  Sohanz,  Beitrdge  zur  vorsokratischen  Philo' 

'opkie^  L ;  Die  Sophuten,  Gottingen,  1867 ;  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredaamr 

Umn  Chr^fioB  iiu  xu  Lysias,  Leipsic,  1868;  H.  Sidgwick,  The  SophisU 

(/mtmI  ef  myology,  TV.,  1872,  pp.  288-306 ;  Y.,  1873,  pp.  66-80) ; 

UnUnvehungen  zur  Philosophie  der  Griechen  (I.:   Ueber  So 

Yariilllbiiss  zur  Sophistik),  2d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1888.—  Tr.]. 
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flionatelj  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  Pro- 
tagoras, like  his  contemporaries  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates, 
feU  a  victim  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  masses  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  great.  He  was  banished,  and  his  writings 
burned  in  the  market-place  (411).  We  may  assign  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  condemnation,  the  doubts  which  he 
expressed  concerning  the  existence  of  the  gods  in  his  book 

The  scepticism  of  Protagoras  represents  the  conclusion 
of  a  syllogism  of  which  the  irdvra  jkl  of  Heraclitus  forms 
the  major,  and  the  sensualism  of  Democritus,  the  minor 
premise.  The  sensible  world  is  a  perpetual  metamorphosis ; 
the  senses  show  only  the  things  that  pass  away ;  thej  do 
not  reveal  the  immutable,  necessary,  and  univeisal.  Hence, 
if  we  would  know  the  truth,  we  must  derive  it  from  a 
better  source  than  our  deceptive  senses ;  we  must  appeal 
to  reflection,  to  reason.  But,  according  to  Democritufl^ 
reflection  is  simply  the  continuation  of  sensation,  from 
which  it  does  not  essentially  differ.  Consequently,  if  sen- 
sation is  changeable,  uncertain,  and  illusory,  and  is  at  thr 
same  time  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  all  knowledge  is  uncertain.  No  one  knows 
anything  but  his  own  sensations.  Things  that  are  not  given 
to  us  in  sensation  do  not  exist  for  us.  Whatever  we  feel 
exists  for  us.  Since  the  atoms  of  Democritus  are  not 
perceived  by  the  senses,  they  are  merely  hypotheses  without 
any  real  value,  and  the  importance  which  the  philosopher 
attaches  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  germs  of  Anaxagoras,  the  dements 
of  Empedocles,  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Miletus; 
they  are  aU  purely  hypothetical  theories,  and  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  There  is  no  truth  for  man  except  in  what 
he  perceives,  feels,  and  experiences.  And  as  sensations 
differ  for  different  individuals,  a  thing  seeming  green  to 
one  and  blue  to  another,  large  to  one  and  small  to  anothai^ 
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vrs  that  there  are  as  many  truths  as  individuaLs ; 

•  individual  ia  the  measure  of  the  true  and  the  false 

y  j^pi^fLdra^v  fi^pov  dv0payiro<;^  r&v  fjLkv  6vt<ov  cd?  iarij 

owe  Svrmv  09  ovk  ianv^);  that  there  are  no  univer- 

valid  truths  or  principles,  or,  at  least,  that  we  have 

"ertain  criterion  (/cpiT^piop)  by  which  to  recognize  the 

.iite  truth  of  a  metaphysical  or  moral  proposition.    The 

V  idual  is  the  measure  of  the  true  and  the  good.     An 

:  iliat  benefits  one  man  harms  another ;  it  is  good  for  the 

.  tuier,  bad  for  the  latter.    Practical  truth,  like  theoretical 

.tli,  is  a  relative  thing,  a  matter  of  taste,  temperament, 

.-.J  education.    Metaphysical  controversies  are  therefore 

'.terly  vain.    It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  prove  anything 

^  ut  the  particular  fact  of  sensation ;  still  more  impossible 

-  it  to  know  the  causes  or  ultimate  conditions  of  reality, 

which  escape  all  sense-perception. 

Let  man,  therefore,  occupy  himself  with  the  only  really 
acceasiUe  object,  with  himself  !  Let  him  abandon  his  sterile 
speculations  concerning  ultimate  causes,  and  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  what  is,  after  all,  the  only  problem  of 
importance,  —  the  question  concerning  the  conditions  of 
hqpineBS.  Happiness  consists  in  governing  one's  self  and 
otboB ;  to  govern  one's  self  means  to  be  virtuous ;  hence 
pUloBophy  is  the  art  of  being  virtuous.  In  order  to  gov- 
ttn  others  —  in  a  society  that  is  captivated  by  the  beauties 
of  language  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  matter  to  the 
faaa — it  behooves  one  to  be  eloquent,  that  is,  to  think 
nnectly  and  to  speak  correctly.  Hence,  philosophy  is 
die  art  of  thinking  correctly  and  of  speaking  correcUy.  It 
OQoaistB  of  the  following  three  branches :  practical  ethics, 
dUectica,  and  rhetoric. 

Ilieae  doctrines,  in  which  the  subject  and  the  ohjeet  are 
for  tiie  first  time  opposed  to  each  other,  exasperate  a 

>  DIog.  L.,  IX.,  6L 
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highly  important  truth :  the  truth  that  reality  is  not  aome> 
thing  external  to  the  thinking  and  feeling  subject ;  that  the 
feeling  and  thinking  subject  is  a  coefficient  in  the  prodoo* 
tion  of  the  phenomenon ;  in  a  word,  that  thought  —  whether 
it  be  transformed  sensation  or  something  else — is  one  of 
the  principles  of  things,  one  of  those  primary  conditions  of 
reality  for  which  philosophy  has  been  seeking,  a  principle 
which  it  divined  in  the  XJyo^  of  Heraclitus,  the  b  of 
Pythagoreanism,  and  the  vois  of  Anaxagoras.  Thought 
not  only  strives  to  reduce  things  to  a  imity,  it  is  the  unify- 
ing principle  itself  (to  &/),  that  which  unifies  and  measures 
reality.  It  is,  indeed,  irdvrav  yfitifMkrwv  fUrpoVy  and  in  so  &r 
as  it  is  not  [conscious  of  itself  except  in  man,  Protagoras 
and  the  Sophists  were  perfectly  right  in  saying:  frdvrmv 
XPVfAdT(ov  fUrpov  dvOptoiro^.  This  maxim  is  no  less  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  than  the  yp&0$ 
aeavrSp  of  Socrates.  It  demolishes  the  past  in  order  to 
make  room  for  new  and  sounder  theories  based  upon  the 
consciousness  of  self,  and  inaugurates  the  age  of  criticism* 

The  criticism  of  Protagoras  and  the  Sophists  yields 
many  fruitful  results. 

It  destroys  the  mental  foundations  of  polytheism  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  religion  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
the  Stoics.  In  the  second  place,  it  destroys  the  nafye 
dogmatism  of  fantastic  speculation;  and  its  dialectical 
extravagances  and  sophistries  compel  thought  to  give  an 
account  of  itself,  its  mechanism,  its  methods,  and  its 
laws.  For  several  centuries,  philosophy  had  used  its 
reasoning  powers  without  accounting  for  the  nature  and 
the  forms  of  the  syllogism;  it  had  made  its  inferences 
and  deductions  without  investigating  the  inductive  and 
deductive  methods.  In  this  respect  it  resembled  the  mil- 
lions of  creatures  who  see  and  hear  without  having  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  mechanism  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Sophisticism,  even  though  it  abuses  the  laws  of  thought 
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nay,  let  us  say,  precisely  because  it  abuMs  them,  makes  Uie 
mind  conscious  of  its  laws  and  causes  it  to  analyze  them, 
and  so  becomes  the  forerunner  of  the  science  of  logic,  the 
deyelopment  of  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Aristotle. 
Simultaneously  with  the  science  of  thought,  it  creates  the 
science  of  its  inseparable  outer  shell,  language, — grammai^ 
syntax,  or  philology  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  By 
laying  so  much  stress  on  form,  and  showing  such  care  in 
the  use  of  words,  the  Sophists  rendered  the  Greek  language 
more  flexible,  and  fashioned  it  into  the  wonderful  instru- 
ment of  thought  which  we  admire  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

The  error  of  Protagoras  and  the  subjectivistic  Sophists 
consiBtB  in  their  interpreting  avOpvuv^  to  mean,  not  man 
in  general  but  the  individual,  not  the  human  undeistand- 
ing  but  the  understanding  of  each  particular  individual, 
and  in  assuming,  in  consequence,  as  many  measureB  of  the 
true  and  the  false  as  there  are  individuals.  Protf^oraa, 
like  the  majority  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  exaggerates 
(1)  the  physiological  and  mental  differences  existing  be 
tween  individuals;  (2)  the  illusions  of  sensation.  He 
ignores  the  fact  which  science  has  since  demonstrated, 
that  the  investigator  may  correct  the  data  of  the  senses 
by  means  of  each  other,  and  his  ignorance  of  this  fact 
leads  him  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  objective  eriterion 
of  truth.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  human  reason  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  individuals.  Men  hinder  him 
from  seeing  man. 

It  is  this  cardinal  error  in  his  philosophy  which  is  recti* 
fied  by  Socrates. 

§14.    Socrates 

SoGRATBS  of  Athens^  (469-399),  onoe a  sen^iCar  Uke  his 
father,  was  attracted  to  philosophy  bj  the  teachings  of  tiie 

^  Sooress :  Xwiophnmli  MemanMim  and  S§m§utmt;  Flato^  Apd' 
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Sophists,  and,  like  them,  devoted  his  life  to  the  insbuctioa 
aad  eduoatdon  of  the  youth.  The  brillianey  and  spiritual- 
ity of  his  ooaTeraation,  which  was  Attic  to  a  fault,  the 
grandeur  of  his  ideas,  the  boldness  of  his  politioal  ptra- 
doxea,  eTeiythisg  about  the  man,  except  his  outward  form, 
was  calculated  to  charm  and  attract  The  mar^rdom 
which  he  suffered  only  helped  to  raise  the  admiratioii  of 
his  many  disciples  to  the  highest  pitch.  Though  an  adrer- 
saiy  of  tlie  Sophists,  whose  veiudity  he  condemned,  he 
resembled  them  so  much  that  he  was  mistaken  Ua  a 
Sophist.  Like  them,  he  expressed  a  contempt  for  metk* 
physics,  natural  scienoe,  which,  he  said,  culminates  in 
atheism,  and  mathematics,  which,  to  his  mind,  consista  of 
nothing  but  barren  speculations.  Like  them  and  like  the 
true  Athenian  that  he  was,  he  placed  the  study  of  the  mond 
man  and  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen  in  the  veiy  centee  of 
education ;  like  them,  finally,  he  rated  tha  formal  cultoze 
of  the  mind  much  more  highly  than  material  instructaon, 
without  calculating  the  effect  of  intellectual  freedom  oD 
the  religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Hence,  hs 
was,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  identified  with  the 
Sophists,  and  the  hatred  of  the  conservative  democracy 
in  its  turn  destroyed  him.  Aristophanes  opened  the  battle 
against  the  reformer.    He  ridiculed  him  in  the  OlovtU  and 

pauim;  Cioao,  Aead.,l^i,  16,  and pa*tm;  Ritter  and  Pnlltr,  1921L; 
Frtfret^  Ottervaliom  tor  It*  chumi  de  la  eondantnafion  de  SoeraU  (aa 
eiu;  read  in  the  year  1736,  printed  in  the  SUmoiiei  de  TAcadtfinie 
des  inscriptioDa,  vol.  47  B,  pp.  209  ff.)  ;  [Grote,  Hutorg  of  Orteee,  toL 
Tin.,  ehap.  08;  Kochlj,  Sokrate$  undtein  Volk  (Akadmutctie  Fortiift 
unil  Reden,  I.),  Zorich,  1659 ;  Alberti,  Sokraits,  etn  Vtr$ue\  tb«r  On 
nacA  den  Qutllen,  Gottingen,  186S];  Chaignet,  VU  dt  SoeraU,  Farii, 
I88S ;  [Antoaio  Labriolk,  La  dottritia  di  Soeratt,  Naples,  1871 ;  Sifr 
beck,  UAer  Sokrataf  VtrhaUniu  zur  Sophutik  (Unttmdtuntftn  swr 
PXiloiophit  der  Orieelitn,  IS73;  2d  ed.,  Freiburg  LB.,  1888)];  FooilK^ 
La  phiiotop^ie  dt  Soeralt,  2  Toll,  Fuii,  1874.  [WildaiKY,  Tiili  slrf 
Ltirt  van  WUUn,  loiutouok,  1877. —Ta.] 
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it  tte  Mine*  time  aroused  suspicion  against  his  leligioiu 
tod  political  views.  After  the  fall  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
Soentes  was  accused  *^  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  of  the 
Stite,  of  proclaiming  other  gods,  and  of  corrupting  the 
joatfa,**  and  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock  (399). 

Although  Socrates  left  no  writings,  we  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  him  than  of  his  predecessors.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  to  two  of  his  enthusiastic  pupils,  Xenophon  and 
Plata  Their  accounts  do  not,  by  any  means,  agree  with 
one  another  in  all  respects.  The  Socrates  of  the  Memar* 
Mia  is  a  moral  philosopher  and  an  apostle  of  natural 
leligion  rather  than  a  metaphysician ;  the  Socrates  of  the 
Dutlogues  of  Plato  is  a  keen  and  profound  thinker,  the  rival 
of  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  and  Anaxagoras.  The  simplest 
explanation  of  the  difference  is  as  follows :  Xenophon  pre- 
lentB  the  teachings  of  the  master  according  to  his  imder- 
itanding  of  them ;  while  Plato,  whose  philosophical  horizon 
is  broader  than  that  of  Socrates,  exaggerates  the  metaphy- 
ocal  import  of  his  doctrine  and  uses  Socrates  as  a  mask 
{or  his  own  ideas.  Happily  we  have,  besides  the  very 
detailed  but  sometimes  uncertain  data  of  the  two  disciples, 
tbe  opinion  of  Aristotle  to  guide  us,  and  he  cannot,  to  say 
tbe  least,  be  accused  of  partiality.^ 

The  scepticism  of  Protagoras  and  the  Sophists  forms 
tbe  starting-point  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates.  All  he 
knows  is  that  he  knows  nothing ;  he  is,  furthermore,  con- 
Tinced  that  certainty  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  physical 
icience.  However,  though  he  is  a  sceptic  in  cosmology, 
bis  scepticism  does  not  extend  to  the  field  of  morals.  He 
believes  —  and  this  conviction  of  his  forms  a  new  and  pos- 

itiTe  element  in  the  philosophy  of  his  times he  believes 

that  there  ia  something  in  the  universe  that  can  be  known, 

*  MeL,  L,  6 ;  XUI.,  4.  Top.  L,  2.  £th.  JVtc.,  passim.  [Cf .  Klett^ 
•*■•■'  sac*  den  Xenophontischen  Memorabilien,  Canstatt  1803.-- 
*••,  Jkr  eeilt  md  dtr  Zewphnuiseke  SokraUt,  Berlin,  18W.  —  Ta.). 
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and  known  absolutely ;  this,  as  the  votda  inscribed  on  thi 
temple  of  Delphi:  Know  thyself,  indicate,  is  man.  We 
can  never  know  exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  the  world, 
its  origin,  and  its  end,  but  we  can  know  what  we  ourselves 
ought  to  be,  what  is  the  meaning  and  aim  of  life,  the  higV 
est  good  of  the  soul ;  and  this  knowledge  alone  is  real  and 
useful,  because  it  is  the  only  possible  knowledge.  Outside 
of  ethics  there  can  be  no  serious  philosophy. 

By  making  man  the  real  object  of  science,  Socrates  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  to  create  a  scientific  anthropology, 
or  even  to  give  us  a  psychology  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Man  means  for  him  tlie  soul  as  the  seat  of  moral 
ideas.  He  accepts  no  other  science  than  ethics,  of  which 
Aristotle  calls  him  the  founder;  but  ethics  is,  in  his  opin- 
ion, a  real,  certain,  and  positive  science  resting  on  univeraal 
principles.  Seemingly,  indeed,  Socrates  does  not  get  beyond 
the  standpoint  of  Protagoras  and  his  principle  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things.  But  the  moral  system  of  the 
great  Sophist  was  not  scientific,  because  it  failed  to  recog- 
nize universal  principles.  By  man  as  the  measure  of  all 
things,  Protagoras  means  the  individual,  and  not  human 
nature  in  general ;  he  means  the  particular,  occidentolf 
changeable  individual,  and  not  the  immutable  and  neces- 
sary moral  element  which  ia  common  to  all.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  fundamental  human 
nature.  Moral  ideas  do  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  obieo- 
tive  and  absolute  value ;  goodness,  justice,  and  truth 
depend  upon  individual  taste,  which  is  the  sole  and  final 
judge.  There  are,  therefore,  as  many  systems  of  etkiet  u 
individuals,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  there  is  none. 
The  Sophists  were  deceived  by  the  diversity  of  opinions, 
judgments,  and  feelings  which  they  discovered  among  men. 
This  diversity  is  but  apparent  and  on  the  surface.  The 
moral  ideas  lie  concealed  and  slumbering,  as  it  were,  be- 
neath individual  prejudices.    We  have  only  to  removi  this 
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laperfidal  layer  by  means  of  education,  in  order  to  dis* 
ecnrer  in  all  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  aspirations  towards 
goodness,  beauty,  justice,  and  truth. 

Socrates*  merit,  therefore,  consists  in  having  attempted, 
it  least  in  morals,  to  separate  the  general  from  the  particu- 
lar; in  having  advanced  from  the  individual  to  the  univer- 
nl;  in  having  again  discovered,  beneath  the  infinite  variety 
of  men,  the  one  unchangeable  man.    Beneath  the  confused 
xnaas  of  opinions  held  by  a  demoralized  century,  he  finds 
^  true  and  immutable  opinion^  the  conscience  of  the 
human  race,  the  law  of  minds.^    Hence  Socrates  not  only 
rendered  a  service  to  ethics,  he  benefited  metaphysics  as 
well     In  the  midst  of  intellectual  anarchy,  he  teaches 
thought  how  to  infer  and  define,  and  helps  to  put  an  end 
to  the  confusion  of  ideas  by  giving  words  their  exact 
meaning.*     Thus,  as  long  as  there  is  no  exact  definition  of 
the  notion  of  God,  a  man  has  as  much  right  to  espouse 
atheism  as  theism:   theism,  if  by  God  is  meant  the  one 
indivisible  Providence  that  governs  the  world;  atheism, 
if  we  mean  those  anthropomorphic  beings  with  whom  the 
Greek  imagination  peopled  the  Olympus.   The  main  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms ; 
and  to  this  end  we  must  define  them  exactly,  —  an  art  in 
vhich  Socrates  excelled.     He  was,  says  Xenophon,'  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  examine  and  define  goodness  and  wick- 
edness, justice  and  injustice,  wisdom  and  folly,  courage 
and  cowardice,  the  State  and  the  citizen.    He  did  not  offer 
his  definitions  to  his  heareis  ready-made.   He  differed  from 
the  sensualist  Protagoras  in  his   conviction  that  moral 
ideas  are  fundamental  to  humanity,  that  every  human  mind 
is  hig  vnih  truths  that  education  creates  nothing  that  is  not 
already  there,  but  merely  awakens  and  develops  the  latent 

^  The  nMP&ff  Xiryot  of  Heraclitus. 

*  Aristotle,  Mtt.,  I.,  6;  Xm.,  i,  8-0,  SS ;  Tap.,  L,  12. 
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L-  jwrti  iis  importance,  though 

*    _^.  ^  tittf  dflgw»e  of  that  of  his  pre- 

^^  Mkii««0iaAtf8  of  the  highest  order.    But 

j^    15^  ni  chose  le&rmers  whose  sojourn 
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will  constituteB  the  fundamental  principle  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  very  soul  of  his  philosophy.  The  essential  thought 
is  that  the  more  a  man  thinks  and  knows,  the  better  will 
be  act ;  that  our  moral  value  is  directly  proportional  to  our 
lights.  From  thift  principle  the  other  characteristic  propo- 
ntiQiis  of  his  philosophy  necessarily  follow,  namely :  that 
Tirtoe  is  teachable;  that  it  is  amy  which  means  that  we 
cannot  be  virtuous  in  one  thing  without  being  so  in  all 
things,  or  vicious  in  one  without  being  so  in  all ;  finally, 
that  no  one  is  voluntarily  bad ;  that  evil  is  the  fruit  of 
ignorance.^ 

The  etiiical  system  of  Socrates  is  a  mean  between  the 
idealism  of  Pythagoras  and  the  realism  that  is  inseparabld 
from  the  sensationalistic  and  materialistic  trend  of  the  Ionian 
schools.  It  aims  at  the  ideal,  but  it  loves  to  express  this 
ideal  in  sensible  forms,  to  reflect  moral  beauty  in  physical 
beauty.  Socrates  is  far  from  being  an  ascetic  :  he  strives 
to  subdue  nature,  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  intelli- 
gence, to  rule  over  it  as  an  absolute  master ;  but  he  never 
dreams  of  suppressing  it.^  He  is  a  Grecian  and  an  Athen- 
ian above  everything  else,  and  so  sensitive  to  external 
charms  and  pbjnsical  beauty  that  he  feels  himself  obliged 
to  wage  constant  war  with  the  allurements  of  matter. 

He  agrees  with  his  predecessors  on  religious  matters  in 
that  he  repudiates  mythology  and  its  fables,  without,  how- 
ever, being  a  free-thinker  in  the  modem  sense.  His  spirit- 
ualistic faith  is  not  even  devoid  of  superstition.  He 
believes  in  the  supernatural,  in  superior  beings  who  watch 
over  nations  and  inspire  individuals  (Saifuivia).  But  he 
strongly  emphasizes  the  universality  of  Providence,  and 
thereby  attacks  the  particularism  of  the  Athenians,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  notion  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man,  taught  by  Stoicism  and  Christianity.' 

'  Mem.,  m.  9 ;  IV.,  6 ;  Arist.,  Eth.  Nic.,  m.,  1 ;  VI.,  18. 

*  PUto,  Sympanum,  176,  214,  220. 

•  Mem.,  I.,  4, 18  s  IV.,  18,  18. 
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that  unalloyed  happiness  is  a  dieam.  Hence  the  end  of 
life  18  not  and  cannot  be  realized.  Life,  therefore,  has  no 
value.  As  a  consequence,  death  is  preferable  to  life ;  for 
death  at  least  procures  for  us  the  only  happiness  possible 
to  human  beings,  a  negative  happiness  consisting  in  the 
absolute  suppression  of  pain.^  This  is  the  way  in  which 
Hegeaias  reasons,  and  all  must  reason  who  regard  pleasure, 
joy,  or  happiness  as  the  only  end  of  life  (reXov).  Life  has 
real  value  only  for  such  as  recognize  a  higher  aim,  namely, 
moral  goodness,  the  performance  of  duty,  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake ;  in  other  words,  life  has  value  only  for  him  who  con- 
aideiB  it  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  that  is,  in 
short,  for  the  idealist.  For  him,  virtue  is  the  highest  good. 
Now  virtue  can  be  realized  only  by  living  beings.  Hence 
life  itself,  being  the  means  and  indispensable  condition  of 
virtue  or  of  the  highest  good,  is  a  relative  good,  and  not 
the  summum  honum.  Hence  moral  idealism  necessarily  ex- 
cludes pessimism. 

The  hedonistic  school,  which  again  becomes  optimistic  in 
Anniceris  of  Cyrene,^  is  continued  by  the  school  of  Epi- 
curus,* who  supplements  the  ethics  of  Aristippus  with  the 
physics  of  Democritus. 

2.  Ain*iSTHENES>  —  The  idealistic  teachings  of  Socrates 
are  reproduced  and  exaggerated  by  Antisthenes  of  Athens, 
the  founder  of  the  Cjmic  school.  The  school  was  named 
after  the  gymnasium  of  Kynosargts^  where  Antisthenes 
delivered  his  lectures.  Its  motto  is:  Virtue  for  virtue's 
sake;  Virtue  is  the  final  and  only  goal  of  all  our  actions ; 

'  Cioero,  Tuse.,  L,  d4 :  A  malts  man  ahducit, 

*  About  SCO  B.  o.    See  Diog.  L.,  U.,  93  ff. 

*  Diog.  L.,  VI. ;  [for  A.  and  hia  school,  see  also,  Mullach,  IL, 
pp^  261  fL ;  Bitter  and  Fteller,  pp.  21S  ff. ;  Duemmler,  ArUisthtnica, 
HiUe,  1882.  —  Tm.] 
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lasting  jojB,  a  permanent  state  of  moral  content  (x^p^ 
evSaiftovia).  MoreoYer,  Aristippus  and  bis  adherents  agree 
with  the  Sophists  that  all  action  has  for  its  motiTe  the 
desire  to  be  hapi^,  and  for  its  end  the  pleasure  which  the 
act  jnticureB.  They  likewise  agree  with  Protagoras  in 
religion.  The  hedonists  were  outspoken  freethinkers,  and 
helped  to  demolish  the  remnants  of  the  polTtbeistic  faith 
among  the  educated  classes.  In  a  work  entitled  The  Oodt, 
Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  called  the  Atheist,'  openly  espoused 
atheism;  another  hedonist,  Euhemerus,*  held,  in  a  sensa- 
tional treatise  {iep^  &vivfpa^  *),  that  the  gods  were  heroes, 
kings,  and  distinguished  men  who  had  been  deified  after 
their  death.  This  tbeoiy  proved  very  acceptable  to  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  and  even  Christians,  wbo  rejoiced  at 
having  paganism  furnish  them  with  such  powerful  weapons 
gainst  itself.  However  narrow  this  view  may  seem,  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  a 
science  which  it  has  been  left  to  our  age  to  study  and 
develop :  I  mean  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Hedonism  passes  through  a  process  of  evolution  which 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  surprising,  but  which  is  no  more 
than  natural ;  it  changes  into  pessimism  in  the  philosophy 
of  Hegesias,*  called  wtunddvaTtK  ("  persuader  to  die "). 
This  evolution  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  hedonistio 
principle.  The  aim  of  life  is,  according  to  the  Cjrreniuo 
school,  pleasure;  the  sensation  of  the  moment  {^Sovi)  iw 
Kiv^fi),  according  to  some,  pennanent  pleasure  or  happi- 
ness (xi/><^  evZatfuivla),  according  to  others.  Kow  experi- 
ence provee  that  life  affords  more  pain  than  pleasure,  and 

1  About  810  a.  c. ;  a  contemporuy  iDd  pntigt  of  Demetritu  of 
Phalenu  vaA  of  Ptolemj  I.  [Frigmeuta  of  the  Cjreiudaa  in  MaQaol^ 
IL,  pp.  397  fi. ;  Ritter  uid  Preller,  307  ff.  —  Ta.] 

*  About  310  B.  o. 

■  Fragments  prMerred  bj  Diodonia  uid  EoseUna. 

*  A  oontempormiy  of  Ftolem;  L 
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Virtae  is  Uie  highest  good.  The  Cynics,  his  suocessoii,  go 
so  f&r  in  their  enthusiasm  as  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  that 
pleasure  is  an  evil ;  that  man  cannot  be  virtuous  unless  he 
renounces  all  material  and  even  intellectual  pleasures  j  they 
even  reject  mental  culture  and  philosophy  itself  as  evils. 
Despising,  as  they  did,  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  they 
came  to  violate  ^e  simplest  rules  of  politeness,  and,  in 
principle  at  least,  rebelled  against  the  laws  thenuelvfls. 
For  a  life  of  refinement  and  civilization  these  "  Rousseaos  of 
antiquity  "  substitute  the  state  of  nature ;  cosmopolitanism 
takes  the  place  of  patriotism.  The  principle  of  individual 
autonomy,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Sophists  and 
by  Socrates,  passes  from  theoiy  into  practice.  Not  all  the 
Cynics,  however,  are  radicals.  We  must  make  allowances 
in  the  well-known  histoiy  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,'  the  dis- 
ciple of  Antisthenes,  for  popular  malice,  which  naturally 
goes  to  extremes,  and  is  apt  to  culminate  in  caricature. 
The  moral  idealism  of  Antisthenes,  which  was  disfigured  l^ 
the  exaggerations  of  some  of  the  Cynic  philosopheiB,  reap- 
peared in  a  new  and  purer  form  in  the  doctrines  of  Zeno 
and  the  Stoics. 

8.  EccuDES,*  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Megan, 
made  the  first  attempt  to  give  the  ethical  system  of  the 
master  a  metaphysical  support,  which  he  finds  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  Eleatics.  He  accepts  the  teaching  of  Par- 
menides  that  being  is  one,  and  the  Socratio  notion  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  the  voDt  and  of  moral  principles.  From 
these  premises  he  boldly  draws  the  conclusion,  i^oh  vas 
agun  advanced  by  Fichte  in  modem  times,  that  mind  oi 
goodness  is  being,  the  only  absolutely-existing  being.    All 

■  [Goettling,  Diogena  der  Kymker  odtr  di*  PAUatopkit  dn  grineli 
tektn  PralMiriaU  (Geschichtl.  Abhandlgn.,  Tol.  I.),  HaU«,  1S51.  —  Ta.] 

■  Dlog.  L.,  U.  [Ritter  and  Preller,  pp.  32S  fl. ;  Uallet,  Biitoin  * 
PA»U  dt  M/gart,  etc.,  Faru,  1U6.  —  Ta.] 
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n  kacnr  of  Enclides  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence.  But 
dni  alone  usoieB  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  Attic 
philosopheTB ;  his  system  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Socatos  and  Plato.  The  school  of  Megara,  which  Stilpo  ^ 
mde  fkmons,  and  that  of  Elis,  which  was  founded  bj 
Phflsdoi*  the  &Torite  pupil  of  Socrates,  devoted  themselyes 
to  the  deyelopment  of  eristic  dialectics,  but  soon  found 
themselves  eclipsed  bjr  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Epicuros,  and  Zeno. 

During  the  first  period,  philosophical  interest  was  cen- 
tered upon  nature  and  the  problem  of  becoming.  Spec- 
ulative Socraticism  inaugurates  the  era  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  which  predominates  in  the  second  period,  and 
in  torn  becomes  (A)  idealism,  (B)  materialism  and  eud»- 
monism,  and  (C)  concrete  spiritualism,  according  as  it  re- 
girds  as  the  essence  and  highest  aim  of  our  being,  thought 
(Plato  and  Aristotle),  sensation  (Epicurus),  or  voluntaiy 
action  (Stoicism). 

A.    NsoATiOK  OF  Matter.    Apotheosis  of  Thought 

§  16.    Plato 

Plato  of  Athens  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  about  427. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  Cratylus,  the  disciple 
of  Heraclitus,  then  became  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  later  of 
EodideB  of  Megara,  who  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
PannemdeB.  The  mathematical  speculations  of  the  Pytha- 
gonaoB  also  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  the  develop- 
nent  of  his  thought.  From  385  to  the  close  of  his  life 
(M7)i  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  Academy,  a  place  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  generous  friends  and  for  centuries 
in  possession  of  the  Platonic  school. 

>  Diog.  L.,  IL ;  Seneca,  Ep.  IX. 
•  Diog.  L.,  he.  ok. 
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llbrUukiiu.  1781  87 ;  Tauchnitz,  Leipsic,  1813  ff.; 

I|^  Uiiik>U.  1826 ;  F.  Aflt,  Leipsio,  1810-32 ; 

ftl  BaitsTi  OmUIp sod  Winokelmann.  Zurich, 
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are  surely  spurious ;  others,  like  the  Par^ 

'  istf  the  Cratylui^  and  the  PhUehut^  are 

..n.     Criticism  has  also,  but  without  just 

.oued  the  authorship  of  the  Apology  and  the 

.vritings  whose  genuineness  is  beyond  doubt 

:  number,  namely:    (1)  The  PhcedruM^  which 

..e  selfish  rhetoric  of  the  Sophists  with  the  true 

e  of  the  philosopher,  whose  chief  object  is  the 

.dge  of  the  invisible  world;  (2)  the  Protagora$^  oi 

ocratic  doctrine  of  virtue ;  (3)  the  Sympoiium^  or  con- 

.  uing  the  different  manifestations  of  the  erosy  from  sensual 

-ove  to  the  philosophical  love  of  beauty,  truth,  and  good* 

ne68,  as  this  was  personified  in  Socrates ;  (4)  the  Qorgiat^ 

the  true  sage  as  opposed  to  the  Sophist ;  (5)  the  Repuhliey 

or  concerning  the  State  which  realizes  the  idea  of  justice ; 

(6)  the  TifMEUs^  or  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 

1831M2 ;  Ch.  Schneider  (Greek  and  Latin),  Paris,  1846-56  ff. ;  K.  F- 
Hermann,  Leipeic,  1851-53;  [Schanz,  Leipsic,  1875  fL  Ritter  and 
IMler,  pp.  233  fP.]. 

[Tke  Dialogue*  ofPlaXo.  Trarulaied  into  English^  toith  Analyses  and 
IntroduetionM,  by  B.  Jowett,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1871 ;  3d  ed.  revised  and 
eonected,  5  vols.,  New  York  and  London,  1892 ;  Platans  Werke,  Ger- 
Ban  trmnsL  by  Schleiermacher,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1855-62 ;  also  by  H. 
MiiUer,  8  toIs.,  Leipsic,  1850-66.  —  Tr.]  ;  Platans  Works,  French  transl. 
hj  v.  Conain,  8  yoIb.,  Paris,  1825-40. 

For  Plato  and  his  writings,  consult:  [Ast,  Platons  Leben  und 
Sebiftenj  Leipaic,  1816;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Geschichie  und  System  der 
piatoni$eken  Pkilosophie,  Heidelberg,  1839] ;  Grote,  Plato  and  the  other 
CmKpanumM  of  Socrates,  3  Yols.,  London,  1865  [new  ed.  1885],  also  the 
same  aathor'a  History  of  Greece ;  Schaarschmidt,  Die  Sammlung  def 
flalomaeken  Sehriflen^  Bonn,  1866 ;  Fooillde,  La  philosophie  de  Platan. 
kutaire^  et  critique  de  la  th/orie  des  id/es,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1 888-80 ; 
Latfie  et  les  ecrits  de  Platon,  Paris,  1871 ;  Bdnard,  Platan, 
8a  pkSaaopkief  prMd/e  d'un  aper^  dt  sa  vie  et  de  ses  /crits,  Paris,  1892; 
HDit^  Lavk^  Vawtrt  dt  Platon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1893  ;  Pater,  Plato  and 
PlaimnBm^  New  York  and  London,  1893;  Van  Oordt,  Plato  and  hti 
Tnm,  Oxford  and  the  Hague,  1895 ;  B.  Boeanquet,  A  Companion  to 
eial^M  R^uUie,  New  York,  1895]. 
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world;  (7)  the  17ie€Btetu$^  or  concemixig  knowledge  and 
Ideas ;  (8)  the  Photdo^  or  conceming  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  (9)  the  Lai09<f  a  work  which  seems  to  be  a  partial 
retraction  of  the  Bepublie.  These  treatises  are  dialognea.^ 
Socrates  is  the  chief  spokesman  in  the  majority  of  them, 
and  his  speeches  reflect  the  author^s  thought  most  faith- 
fully. His  use  of  the  dialogue-form  enables  Plato  to 
present  us  with  his  own  philosophy  as  well  as  with  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  arose  among 
the  Socratics.  It  is  true,  the  dialogue-form  may  perhaps 
be  objected  to  on  the  groxmd  that  it  hinders  us  from  ob- 
taining a  comprehensive  view  of  the  author^s  philosophy; 
indeed,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  it  is  so  diffiooH 
to  systematize  Plato's  teachings  because  of  his  use  of  the 
dialogue.  The  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case ;  in  our  <qpin- 
ion  Plato  employs  this  form  precisely  because  he  has  no 
finished  system  like  Plotinus,  Spinoza,  and  Hegel.  The 
dialogue  might  be  regarded  as  an  unsuitable  method  of 
exposition  in  case  it  concealed  the  philosopher's  thoughts. 
But  it  hides  nothing ;  form  and  content  are  here  the  same, 
and  the  dialogues  of  Plato  present  his  philosophy  in  its 
psychological  development.* 

A  real  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  the  frequent  use 
of  myths  and  allegories.  Plato  employs  them,  either  in 
order  to  assist  his  readers  in  understanding  abstract  truths, 
or   in  order  to  mislead  the  fanatical  democracy  as  to 

1  Regarding  the  difficult  qaestion  as  to  the  chronological  order  at 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  consult  the  Introductiont  of  Schleiermacher,  the 
German  translator  of  Plato,  and  the  inyestigations  of  Soeher,  Afll, 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Bonitz,  Zeller,  Susemihl,  Suckow,  Monck,  Ueberweg^ 
[Schaarschmidt,  Teichmuller,  and  Sieheck ;  also,  Horn,  PlaUmMhMmt 
Vienna,  1803.  —  Tb.]. 

*  Conceming  the  genesis  of  Platonism,  see  Karl  JoSI,  Zut  Erkem^ 
niu  der  geitdgen  Entmckelung  und  der  sehriJUteUerischen  Motive  PtaUfM^ 
Berlin,  1887  (reviewed  hy  M.  Beinach  in  the  Rtvue  critique^  Aug.  22 
1887). 
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Ut  idi|p0ii8  ocmyiotions,^  or,  finally,  in  order  to  hide  the 
coPtadictioDS  of  his  thought  and  to  escape  philosophical 
critieism  hy  seeking  refuge  in  the  licence  of  the  poet. 
Mosb  of  the  Platonic  myths  are  mere  allegories,  which, 
at  the  author  himself  cautions  us,  must  be  taken  for  what 
thej  are  worth*  Some  of  them,  however,  seem  to  express 
the  philosopher's  real  views.  Hence  the  difficulty  which 
ve  experience  in  the  Timams  and  the  IhcBdo^  of  distinguish- 
ing deaily  between  the  pedagogical  element  and  the  teach* 
ing  itielf,  between  the  accidental  and  the  essential,  between 
tte  poetical  symbol  and  the  real  meaning.  Though  Plato 
himwlf  gives  us  an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  drama  of 
cnttioii  in  his  TinKBus^  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the 
idea  of  creation  is  absolutely  foreign  to  his  mind  ?  When 
he  speaks  of  a  creator  and  follows  popular  fancy  in  pictur- 
ing him  as  a  human  workman,  does  that  mean  that  theism 
is  not  the  essential  element  of  his  thought?  The  Flicedo^ 
too,  is  full  of  mythological  allegories,  but  who  would  have 
the  boldness  to  declare,  with  Hegel,  that  Plato  assumed 
pKe-existence  and  immortality  only  for  the  world-soul  and 
the  divine  voi)?  ?  We  must,  in  choosing  between  the  idea 
ind  tiie  form, — a  delicate  and  rather  difficult  task,  — avoid 
two  contraiy  conceptions,  both  of  which  our  historical  sense 
would  compel  us  to  reject.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not 
be  deceived  by  Plato's  symbolism ;  we  must  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  what  is  but  a  literary  form,  and  mistake 
mere  figures  of  speech  for  the  hidden  meaning  of  things. 
But  we  must  also  abandon  the  notion  that  Plato  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  influenced  in  his  reason  by  the  imagi- 
nation. We  have  no  right  to  make  him  a  Christian  or  a 
modem  philosopher.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Catholic 
n^sticism  borrows  extensively  from  Platonic  theology,  and 
it  ia  equally  certain  that  Plato's  dialectics  contain  the 

<  Timmut,  2r8  C;  90  O-A 
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world;  (7)  the  Theatetua,  or  concerning  knowledge  M* 
Ideas ;  (8)  the  Phado,  or  concerning  the  immortaJity  of  the 
Boul ;  (9)  the  Law,  a  work  which  seems  to  be  a  partiw 
retraction  of  the  Republic.    These  treatises  are  dislogoM- 
Socrstea  is  the  chief  spokesman  in  the  majority  of  thetot 
and  his  speeches  reflect  the  author's  thought  most  faita* 
fully.     His  use  of  the  dialogue-fonn  enables  Plato  w 
present  U8  with  his  own  philosophy  as  well  as  with  the  toB' 
toiy  of  its  origin,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  arose  anaonft 
the  Socratics.    It  is  true,  the  dialogue-form  may  perhap* 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  hinders  us  from  ob- 
taining a  comprehensive  view  of  the  author's  philosophy » 
indeed,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  it  is  so  "^^^.j^ 
to  systematize  Plato's  teachings  because  of  his  use  o 
dialogue.    The  reverae  seems  to  be  the  case  j  in  ou*       ,^ 
ion  Plato  employs  this  form  precisely  because  '^^  r^> 

finished  system  like  Plotinus,  Spinoza,  and  Heg©  J^a   i 
dialogue  might  be  regarded  as  an  unsuitable    ^^-  jj    ^ 
exposition  in  case  it  concealed  the  philosopheT'  ft 
But  it  hides  nothing ;  form  and  content  are  tk.etT®  , 
and  the  dialogues  of  Plato  present  his  phil^cuCPK 
psychological  development.' 

A  real  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  tli* 
of  myths  and  aUegories.     Plato  employs  I 
order  to  assist  liis  readers  in  undetstQ    *'   ~ 
or   in   order  to   mislead   the 

'  Reguding  the  difficult  question 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  coiisdt  I 
GermaD  tnaslator  of  Plato,  a 
K.  F.  Hermwin,  Bonite,  ZeUor, 
[Scbaorschmidt,  TeicfamiiUc 
Vienna,  1893.  —  Tit.]. 

*  Concerning  the  get 
ni*M  der  gatligtn  Enliekl 
Berlin,  lS87^ni«ived 
1887). 
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mentB  of  the  Hegelian  system.  But  twenty  centuries  of 
deyelopment  lie  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the 
full  fruition,  and  we  cannot  identify  the  beginning  and  the 
end  without  anachronism.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  future  is  contained  in  the  past;  we  must  also  in- 
dicate in  what  form  it  is  found  there,  and  show  that  this  is 
not  the  final  stage  of  eyolution. 

Plato  is  the  product  of  Heraclitian,  Socratic,  and  Italian 
philosophy.  With  the  school  of  Heraclitus  he  belieyes  that 
the  yisible  uniyerse  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change,  that 
the  senses  are  deceptiye  and  cannot  yield  us  truth,  that  the 
Immutable  does  not  exist  in  the  world  of  sense,  but  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  From  Socrates  he  learned  that  though  we 
cannot  know  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  uniyerse,  we  can 
at  least  know  ourselyes,  and  that  we  can  attain  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  highest  good  through  an  infallible  inner  sense. 
But  Socrates  remained  a  sceptic  as  far  as  metaphysics 
was  concerned.  The  Italic  philosophy  induced  Plato  to 
take  a  decisiye  step.  In  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatio 
systems  he  finds  the  inner  sense  (of  Socrates)  proclaimed, 
not  only  as  the  moral  conscience  and  practical  reason, 
but  as  theoretical  reason,  capable  of  reyealing  to  us  the 
absolute,  eternal,  and  necessary  essence  of  things.  In 
mathematics  and  its  self-eyident  axioms  he  discoyers  the 
most  powerful  weapon  against  the  irdvra  j^t,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Cratylus  and  the  Sophists  applied  the 
principle.  Geometry  made  a  particularly  deep  impres- 
sion upon  him :  the  geometrical  method  seryed  as  a  model 
for  his  metaphysics.  Indeed,  he  eyen  borrowed  his  philo- 
sophical yocabulary  from  this  science.  Geometry  is  based 
on  a  priori  intuitions ;  lines,  triangles,  circles,  and  spheres, 
are  ideal  figures  or  intelligible  realities;  their  properties 
remain  the  same  foreyer,  and  suryiye  all  the  changes  of 
the  material  world  which  reflects  them.  It  is  a  rational 
science  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  sense-perception,  ol 
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tnitlis  are  absolutely  independent.  Hence  Plato^s 
>h7  18,  like  mathematia^  the  only  self-evident  and 
neoessaiy  science,  a  science  of  a  priori  intuition  and  reap 
•oDing.  Because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  principles  of 
geomefay,  these  a  priori  intuitions,  upon  which  the  sjs- 
tem  is  grounded,  are  called  Ideas  (efSiy,  liAu)^  or  unchange- 
able forms,  or  the  eternal  types  of  fleeting  things,  or  nou* 
mena  (voov/mmi),  the  objects  of  true  science  (jhrurrriiMi)  as 
distinguished  from  phenomena,  the  objects  of  sense-percep- 
tion {aiaOnatsi)  and  opinion  (&({a).  The  philosophy  of  Plato 
ii  the  science  of  Ideas.  It  is  called  dialectics  after  its  new 
method.  To  this  science  of  first  principles,  which  is  the 
hndamental  and  only  science  worthy  of  the  name,  is  added 
the  theory  of  nature  {^^wrucifi).  The  latter,  howeyer,  is  of 
secondary  importance,  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
science.  Ethics^  or  the  science  of  the  highest  good,  is  the 
last  branch  of  dialectics  and  the  crown  of  philosophy. 

Hence  we  have  to  consider  with  Plato :  (1)  The  Idea  as 
sich ;  (2)  the  Idea  acting  upon  matter  as  a  plastic  principle, 
or  nature ;  and  (3)  the  Idea  as  the  final  goal  of  nature,  or 
die  highest  good. 

1.    Thb  Ibba^ 

When  we  compare  the  mother  who  gives  up  her  life  for 
her  child,  the  warrior  who  dies  in  defence  of  bis  country, 
ftnd  the  philosopher  who  sacrifices  himself  for  bis  convic- 
tions, we  notice  a  similarity  in  their  actions ;  they  have 
the  same  common  trait,  and  reproduce  one  and  the  same 
type, — the  Idea  of  the  good.  When  we  compare  a  mas- 
terpiece of  architecture  or  of  sculpture  with  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  and  a  beautiful  human  form,  we  discover  in 

'  For  Flato*8  dialectics  and  ideology,  see  especially  the  Tkeatetm 
(151 IL),  the  Sophist  (218  ff.).  the  PhiUhut  (15,  54,  58  ff),  Parmenides 
ff.),  and  the  R^nMic  (especiaUy  books  VI.  sod  Vn.). 
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these  apparently  different  objects  a  common  traiti — beauty, 
or  the  Idea  of  the  beautiful.  When  we  compare  the  indi* 
yiduals  of  a  species,  say  the  human  race,  we  find  in  them 
a  number  of  qualities  common  to  all,  an  identical  type ; 
these  common  characteristics,  or  the  type  which  is  repro- 
duced in  all,  constitute  man-in-himself  (avTodvOpmrt^),  or 
the  Idea  of  man.  Finally,  when  we  compare  all  the  being! 
perceived  by  our  senses,  we  notice  that  all  have  this  in 
common :  they  exist  or  do  not  exist,  they  move  or  are  at 
rest,  they  are  identical  or  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Now,  this  bdng^  shared  by  all,  this  nofirbeing^  or  movementi 
or  rest,  or  identity,  or  difference,  is  what  Plato  calls  the 
Idea  of  being,  the  Idea  of  movement,  etc.  Hence  he  un» 
derstands  by  the  term  Ideas  (efSi;,  IB^ai) :  (1)  what  modem 
philosophy  calls  laws  of  thought,  morality,  or  taste  (IBdai) ; 
(2)  what  Aristotie  calls  categories^  or  the  general  forms  by 
means  of  which  we  conceive  things,  and  which  are  em* 
braced  under  the  preceding  class  (y^) ;  (3)  what  natural 
science  calls  types,  species,  or,  as  Plato  would  say.  Ideas 
{elStf  proper).  In  short,  he  means  by  Ideas  all  possible 
generalizations;  there  are  as  many  of  them  as  there  are 
common  names.  Every  common  name  designates  an  Idea, 
as  every  proper  name  designates  an  individual.  The 
senses  reveal  particulars,  or  natural  objects;  abstraction 
and  generalization  (^070)717)  give  us  Ideas. 

The  great  mission  of  Socrates  was  to  form  general  ideas. 
But,  like  the  sensationalistic  school,  which  he  opposed  in 
other  respects,  Socrates  simply  regarded  these  ideas  as 
thoughts  or  concepts  of  the  mind  (iwoi^fAaTa).  At  this  point 
Plato  shows  his  originality.  According  to  sensualism,  our 
sense-perceptions  alone  represent  real  beings  existing  out- 
side  of  us.  According  to  Plato,  general  notions  or  concepts 
also  represent  realities,  and  these  realities^  these  objeeU  of 
our  notions,  which  sensualism  denies,  he  calls  Ideas.  Ideas 
are  to  our  notions  what  natural  objects  are  to  our  sense* 
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peioeptioiiB :  they  are  their  objectiye  causes.  The  objects 
which  the  deoeptiye  and  vulgar  organs  of  sense  present  to 
08  we  regard  as  real  objects ;  while  the  Ideas  which  we 
acquire  through  reason,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  are 
looked  upon  by  us  as  fleeting  shadows  that  come  and  go 
with  self-oonsciousness  I  If  we  consider  sensible  objects 
18  real,  how  much  greater  reason  have  we  to  assume  the 
reality  of  the  objects  of  the  intellect  I  The  general  Ideas, 
expressed  by  our  concepts,  Good,  Being,  Identity,  Man, 
etc,  are  therefore  redliiies.  Hence  the  name  realism  was 
inaptly  applied  to  mediaeval  Platonism,  which  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  modem  realism.  Platonic  realism  is 
thorough-going  idealism,  the  theory  which  conceives  Ideas 
as  real  beings. 

What  I  Shall  we  say,  Ideas  are  real  beings;  the  Idea  of 
being,  more  real  than  being;  the  Idea  of  the  sun  as  real 
and  even  more  real  than  the  sun  which  shines  upon  us 
irom  the  heavens ;  the  Idea  of  man  as  real,  and  even  much 
more  real  than  Socrates,  Antisthenes,  and  Euclides  I  Com- 
mon-sense rebels  against  such  paradoxes.  Socrates  I  see, 
hu  I  do  not  see  the  man-type ;  I  see  beautiful  men,  beau- 
ti&l  statues,  and  beautiful  paintings ;  I  do  not  see  the 
beantifal  as  such*  I  see  moving  bodies;  I  do  not  see 
motioQ  as  such,  or  the  Idea  of  movement;  I  see  living 
UngSi  bat  being  or  life  in  itself  I  cannot  see  aujrwhere. 
AU  these  generalizations  exist  only  in  my  mind,  and  have 
Bodung  real  corresponding  to  them.  Plato  answers  such 
objections  by  saying  that  when  the  sensualist  sees  beauti- 
^  objects  and  just  acts,  and  fails  to  perceive  beauty  as 
Mhv  or  justice  as  such,  it  is  because  he  has  the  sense  for 
file  farmer,  while  his  sense  for  Ideas  or  his  reason  is  at 
inlt  If  this  were  sufficiently  developed,  it  would  no 
nger  see  the  real  reality  {to  ovtw*:  6p)  in  material  exist* 
*^  bat  in  the  Ideas ;  it  would  look  for  reality,  not  in 
^  world  of  sense,  but  in  the  intelligible  world.     W« 
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general  Ideas  as  the  mental  copies  of  senwitls 
beings,  whose  reality  we  assume.  The  reyezse  is  true; 
the  Ideas  are  the  models  or  the  originals,  and  the  natural 
beings  or  the  individuals  are  the  copies.  The  Ideas  aie 
both  <mr  thoughts  (Xcfyoi)  and  the  eternal  objects  (r^  Svra) 
of  these  thoughts ;  they  are  the  thaught$  of  God^  which  no 
human  intelligence  can  wholly  reproduce,  but  which  aie 
none  the  leas  real,  absolutely  reaL 

Let  us  take  the  Idea  of  the  beautiful,  or  beauty  aiasolnts 
[aMr^MaXipy  For  file  sensationalist,  tbebeantifa],  like  the 
good  and  the  justi  is  a  quality  which  we  abstract  in  thought 
(abstrahere)  from  the  sensible  objects,  and  which  does  not 
exist  apart  from  these  objects.  For  Plato,  the  beautiful  is 
a  reality;  it  is  not  only  real,  but  much  more  real  than  all 
the  beautiful  things  put  together.  Whateyer  endures  is 
more  lasting  and  therefore  more  real  than  that  which 
passes  away.  Now,  eyery  beautiful  object,  be  it  a  man  or 
a  statue,  an  act  or  an  individual,  is  doomed  to  destruction 
and  oblivion;  beauty  in  itself  is  imperishable.  Hence  it 
must  be  more  real  than  all  the  things  the  sensationalist  calls 
beautifuL  So,  too,  the  type  of  man  is  more  real  than  the 
particular  man,  because  it  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
individual  passes  away ;  the  Idea  of  the  tree  or  flower  is 
more  real  than  a  particular  tree  or  a  particular  flower, 
because  it  endures.  The  Idea  is  what  it  expresses ;  it  is 
this  ahtolutely  and  without  qualification ;  all  we  can  say  of 
the  sensible  object  is  that  it  has  something  of  what  the 
Idea  isy  that  it  partakes  of  it  (jier^ei)^  while  the  Idea  is 
undivided  being. 

Let  us  again  inquire  into  the  beautiful,  which  is  Plato's 
favorite  Idea,^  and  which  he  loves  to  identify  with  the 
good.  Its  manifestations  in  the  sensible  world  are  only 
relatively  beautiful,  that  is,  as  compared  with  ugly  objects  ; 

>  SjfMpoftum,  2ULS. 
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ibej  are  not  beaatiful  when  we  compare  them  with  more 
beaatifal  things.  They  are  fair  to-day,  foul  to-morrow, 
fur  at  one  place,  or  in  one  relation,  or  in  one  point  of  view, 
or  to  one  person ;  foul  under  different  circumstances  and 
in  the  judgment  of  other  persons.  Hence  everything  in  the 
world  of  phenomenal  beauty  is  relatiye,  fleeting,  and  uncer- 
tain. Ideal  beauty  (airro  rb  Kokdv)  is  eyer-lasting ;  without 
beginning  and  without  end ;  without  diminution  and  with- 
out decay;  invariable,  immutable,  and  absolute  (/*oi^€tS^ 
UX  5v);  it  is  beautiful  in  all  its  relations  and  from  all 
points  of  view ;  it  is  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
and  for  all  persons;  it  is  pure  and  clear  and  unalloyed, 
and  therefore  transcends  tiie  powers  of  the  imagination 
(iikucpiv^^  afUKTovy  Ka0ap6v).  It  is  neither  a  mere  notion 
nor  purely  individual  knowledge  {ovSi  rU  >jiyo^  ovSi  rk 
hum^fitf^^  but  an  eternal  reality. 

What  18  true  of  the  beautiful  is  true  of  the  great  and  the 
small,  and  of  all  Ideas  in  general.  Simmias  is  tall  as  com- 
pared with  Socrates,  but  small  by  the  side  of  Phaedo.  The 
Idea  of  the  great  is  great  in  all  points  of  view;  it  is  abso- 
lutely great.  Hence  to  sum  up :  (1)  The  Ideas  are  real 
beings;  (2)  the  Ideas  are  more  real  than  the  objects  of 
sense;  (3)  the  Ideas  are  the  only  true  realities;  the  ob- 
jects of  sense  possess  a  merely  borrowed  existence,  a 
reality  which  they  receive  from  the  Ideas.  The  Ideas 
are  the  eternal  patterns  {irapaBeiyfiaTa)  after  which  the 
things  of  sense  are  made;  the  latter  are  the  images 
(er8<k)Xa),  the  imitations,  the  imperfect  copies  {ofAouofiaTa^ 
lUfiTJaei^  1).  The  entire  sensible  world  is  nothing  but  a 
symbol,  an  allegory,  or  a  figure  of  speech.  The  mean- 
ing, the  Idea  expressed  by  the  thing,  alone  concerns  the 
philosopher.  His  interest  in  the  sensible  world  is  like 
OUT  interest  in  the  portrait  of  a  friend  of  whose  living 
presence  we  are  deprived. 

)  Parm€nid€$,  182;  Tmmus,  i& 
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The  fforld  of  sense  is  the  copy  of  the  world  of  Ideis; 
Bad  conTBiselj,  the  world  of  Ideas  reaemhles  its  imftge ;  it 
fonns  a  hierarchy.  In  our  visible  world  there  is  a  grodfr- 
tiou  of  beings  from  the  most  imperfect  creature  to  the 
perfect,  sensible  being,  or  the  universe.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  intelligible  realm  or  the  pattern  of  the  world ; 
the  Ideas  are  joined  together  by  means  of  other  Ideas  of  a 
higher  order ;  the  latter,  in  turn,  are  embraced  under  others 
still  more  exalted,  and  so  on ;  the  Ideas  constantly  increase 
in  generality  and  force,  until  we  reach  the  top,  the  last,  the 
highest,  the  most  powerful  Idea  or  the  Good,  which  com- 
prehends, contains,  or  summarizes  the  entire  system,  just 
as  the  visible  universe,  its  copy,  comprehends,  contains,  or 
summarizes  all  creatures.  The  relation  existing  between 
the  Ideas  and  the  highest  Idea  is  analogous  to  that  exist- 
uig  between  objects  of  sense  and  Ideas.  The  objects,  as 
we  have  said,  partake  of  the  Ideas  which  they  expresB ; ' 
they  exist,  not  in  themselves,  but  as  reflections  of  their 
Ideas ;  they  have  no  reality  other  than  that  which  they 
receive  from  these  Ideas ;  they  are,  in  short,  to  these  Ideas 
what  accidents  are  to  substances.  Similarly,  the  Ideas  of 
a  lower  order  exist  by  themselves  and  as  substances,  only 
as  compared  to  their  visible  copies.  As  compared  to  the 
highest  Ideas,  they  cease  to  be  substances ;  they  become 
modes  of  the  only  really  ahtoluU  Idea,  the  Idea  of  the 
Good ;  in  the  presence  of  this  sun  of  the  intelligible 
world,  their  individuality  passes  away  as  the  stars  vanish 
at  the  coming  of  the  orb  of  day. 

Hence  the  Ideas  are  both  individual  or  self-existent 
atoms  and  members  of  a  higher  unity.  Plato  himself 
emphasizes  the  principle  of  the  unity  and  connection 
of  Ideas  at  the  expense  of  their  individuality;  his  dia- 
eiple«,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  lay  more  stress  on  ths 
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atomic  and  hypostatic  character  of  the  Ideas  than  on  their 
vmtj.^  The  clear  and  tranaparent  Ideas  of  the  master  are, 
to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  precipitated  by  the  school,  and 
tlie  Lyceum  consequently  censuree  the  Academy  for  adding 
to  the  material  world  another  wholly  useless  m&terial 
world.  The  Ideas  of  Plato  form  a  unity  or  an  oiganism ; 
they  live  a  conmion  life ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
Mpuate  them  from  each  other  and  to  make  distinct  beings 
of  them.*  Indeed,  they  are  independent  of  all  time  and 
qace,  that  is,  of  the  principle  of  separation  and  indlTiduali- 
zation.  It  is  true,  Plato  speaks  of  the  heavens  as  their 
■bode,  whither  we  must  rise  in  order  to  contemplate  them 
in  their  divine  purity.'  But  this  heaven  is  not  a  part  of 
tbe  jdiysical  universe.  The  home  of  the  Ideas  is  not  the 
nme  as  that  of  the  things  (aio-dij-ro?  t^wik)  ;  it  is  tui  gen- 
mi,  a  place  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  Ideas,  an  ideal, 
inteUigible  place  {voijtk  toVov)  ;  the  home  of  the  Ideas  is 
mind  (>«£«),  that  is,  the  Idea  as  such.  The  Idea  has  no 
place  outside  of  itself ;  it  does  not,  like  the  atoms  of  Demo- 
critDB,  exist  by  virtue  of  empty  apace,  but  by  itself  (airrh 
*aff  aM).  A  prouder  challenge  could  not  be  hurled  at 
auterialism :  Space  which  you  conceive  as  a  condition  of 
Ktli^  is  quite  the  reverse ;  it  is  the  cause  of  non-being 
ud  impotence.  The  Idea  is  real  because  it  is  one  and 
%»aitndidt  ^n*^  because  unity  is  force,  power,  or  reality. 
Nov,  that  which  is  concentxated  in  the  Idea  as  in  a  mathe- 
nrtictl  prant,  is  distributed  in  space  and  time,  scat- 
tand  orer  a  thoosand  placei  and  a  thousand  different 
«  ud  oouaqTiently  enfeeUedt  imporeriBhed,  and 


'  'lliii  Bttbatan tialiaatioii  ot  tbe  Ideus  is  &1read;  noticeable  in  the 
StfUil,  uid  has  been  regarded]  by  some  tta  nn  Argument  igainat  the 
inahieiMM  of  the  duJogne.     (See  Scb&uticlimidt,  in  the  work  oitvd 
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relatively  destroyed  (/tii  Sv).  Compared  with  the  Idea, 
which  you  regard  as  a.  poor  reflection  of  the  real  world, 
your  Buppoeed  real  world  is  itself  but  an  Idea  in  the 
vulgar  sense  which  you  attach  to  the  word,  that  is,  a 
ahadow,  a  nothing.  The  world  is  the  relative;  the  Idea, 
the  absolute  (xaO^  aM  Sv). 

If  the  Idea  is  the  absolute,  what  is  (Jod,  to  whom  Plato 
often  refers,  and,  as  it  seems,  refers  in  different  senses, 
sometimes  using  the  plural,  sometimes  the  singular  7  In 
the  Timmus,''  tiie  Creator  (o  S^ftiovpydv)  is  spoken  of  as  tlie 
eternal  God  (eSp  &tl  de6i,  6  ^ecf?);  his  immediate  oreatares 
(the  stars  and  the  celestial  spirits)  are  called  0toi,  fftal  9t&», 
ovpaviov  9emv  yivov ;  while  the  sensible  universe  is  a  god  in 
process  of  becoming  (itrdfievof  BeSt).  Evidently,  the  god  tc&o 
it  to  be  and  the  created  divinities  are  accommodations  to 
official  polytheism,  and  the  Creator  ia  the  ?nly  true  God. 
But  even  this  highest  God  does  not  seem  to  be  absolute ;  in 
creating  the  universe  he  contemplates  the  eternal  (to  AtBiov), 
which  serves  as  Ms  model.  Now,  the  Idea  or  the  Good  ii 
the  eternal.  Hence  the  Creator  is  dependent  on  the  Idea  as 
the  copyist  depends  on  the  pattern  which  he  followa.  In 
order  that  the  Creator  may  be  the  Supreme  Beii^  or  the 
absolute,  the  model  must  be  the  Idea  in  itself  or  the  Good 
personified.  The  assumption  of  an  intermediate  princi|de 
is  apparently  a  necessary  consequence  of  Plato's  dualism 
between  Idea  and  matter,  while  the  conoeption  of  tba 
Demiui^  as  a  workman  following  a  pattern  forms  a  part 
of  the  mythical  element  in  the  nuntive ;  tiw  Creator  and 
the  pattern  of  creation  an  merged  in  tiie  oraatiTe  Idea,  of 
which  the  Demiui^  is  the  poetical  personification.  God 
and  the  Idea  are  so  closely  identified  in  Plato  that  it  seems 
at  times  as  though  God  depended  on  the  Idea,  at  others,  aa 
though  the  Idea  sprang  from  God  as  the  eternal  source  A 
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all  things.  Since  Qod  is  sometimes  represented  as  below 
and  sometimes  as  above  the  Idea,  nothing  is  left  to  us  but 
to  take  the  middle  ground  and  to  say  that  the  Ood  of  Plato 
IB  neither  inferior  nor  superior  to  the  Idea,  but  that  he 
coincides  with  it,  or  that  he  is  the  Idea  itself,  considered 
as  an  actiye,  plastic,  and  creative  principle.  That  the 
Platonic  school  identified  God  with  the  absolute  Idea  may 
be  leadilj  inferred  from  the  attributes  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  Good  and  to  the  Supreme  Being.  A  brief  compan- 
ion will  su£Bce  to  convince  us  of  this  fact.  The  absolute 
Idea  (the  Good,  the  One)  is  tJie  lord  of  the  spiritual  world, 
as  the  sun  is  the  lord  of  the  visible  world.^  It  even  exceeds 
being  and  essence  in  dignity  and  power.'  It  is  the  uni- 
venal  author  of  all  things  beautiful  and  right,  parent  of 
light  and  of  the  lord  of  light  in  this  visible  world,  and  the 
inunediate  source  of  reason  and  truth  in  the  intellectual. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  God  of  gods  is  represented  to  us  as 
the  eternal  cause  of  the  good  in  the  world ;  as  the  supreme 
wisdom,  by  the  side  of  which  all  human  philosophy  is  im- 
perfect; as  the  supreme  justice,  law-giver,  and  highest  law, 
who  rules  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  middle  of  things ; 
as  the  pure  reason  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  matter  or 
witheviL*  Hence,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
God  of  Plato  18  the  absolute  Idea  of  the  good.  Does  that 
^tm  that  because  his  god  is  an  Idea  he  is  not  a  reality  ? 
Ob  file  ocmtnxy;  because  he  is  an  Idea,  and  nothiiig  hvi 
m/Ab,  he  is  the  highest  reality;  for,  from  Plato's  point 
it  WW,  liie  Idea  only  ib  xeaL 

Idea  does  not  exist  in  space  proper,  but  in  the 

S17:  ndyrAr  aMj  (rj  rov  ayoBov  Ibta) 
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intelligence  vhich  is  Ha  natural  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  iti 
native  abode.  It  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  us  from  with- 
out,' and  it  is  a  mistake  to  derive  it  from  sensation.  The 
absolute  Idea,  and  with  it  all  the  other  Ideas,  are  original 
endowments  of  the  mind ;  they  form  its  very  essence.  But 
they  are  at  Urst  latent  in  the  mind,  and  we  are  not  cod> 
soious  of  them.  The  senses  show  us  their  external  copies, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  remind  us  of  the  originals  existing 
in  us  {ai/diiVT]OK').  Sensation  provokes  Ideas;  it  does  not 
produce  them.  Its  function  consists  in  recalling  to  our 
minds  the  a  priori  Ideas  which  we  possess  without  suspect- 
ing it.  Moreover,  the  senses  are  deceptive ;  and  instead  of 
revealing  the  truth,  they  keep  it  from  us.  Reasoning 
(v6ri<TK)  is  the  only  road  to  truth  j  and  this  springs  from 
love  (?)Ows).  The  love  of  truth  is  hut  a  particular  form  of 
universal  love.  The  homesick  soul,  living  in  exile  in  the 
world  of  sense,  fervently  longs  to  be  united  with  the  ab- 
solute, to  come  face  to  Eace  with  the  principle  of  light  and 
truth.  This  pure  and  holy  desire  Beeks  for  satisfaotuHi 
in  earthly  emotions,  in  friendahip  and  nethetio  pleaaura.' 
But  the  human  embodiments  of  the  Idea,  or  the  material 
incorporations  of  the  Idea  in  art,  do  not  satisfy  it.  It  hu 
need  of  the  pure  Idea,  and  this  it  strives  to  contemplate 
directly  or  immediately  l^  means  of  pure  thought  Hie 
enthusiasm  of  the  lover  and  the  artist  is  but  a  feeble  bf^^ 
ning  of  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  philosopher  in  tiie  pret- 
ence of  unveiled  truth,  ideal  beauty,  and  absolute  goodness. 

>  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  eTen  correct  to  uy :  it  cannot  eomc  to 
M,  etc. ;  we  should  say :  the  bundedg*  of  tin  Idea,  tk*  noliM  (X^yn*) 
cannot  come  lo  lu,  etc. ;  for  the  Idea  exists  independently  of  the  notkmt 
of  our  mind ;  it  is  Sail  rU  XV  oiK  twurri,^  (p-  86)  (  it  adtiier 
comes  nor  goes ;  all  that  eamei  to  the  mind,  or  btcomti,  or  is  formed, 
or  is  developed,  ia  simply  our  concepts  (/pvoq^wra},  wbieh,  like  tbe 
senaible  tilings,  ore  but  sbkdowy  copies  of  the  eternal  Ideas.  —  (^U» 
fory  of  the  Cme,  Rep.  TIL) 


Moreover,  the  philosopher  need  oot  boast  of  having  attained 
this  ideal  goal,  for  abeoliite  truth  is  in  God  alone.'  God, 
wbo  has  absolute  truth  because  he  is  absolute  truth,  and 
the  uncultured  man,  who  does  not  even  suspect  its  exist- 
ence, do  not  search  for  truth ;  the  love  of  truth  (tfuXotrotftia) 
is  peculiar  to  the  man  who  is  filled  with  light  from  on 
iugh. 

In  spite  of  its  mystical  character,  Plato's  method  is 
ntionalistic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  terms  mystical  and  rationalistic. 
Bationalism  and  mysticism  are  extremes  that  meet.  In 
hct,  idealistic  rationalism,  and  the  deductive  method  pecu- 
liar to  it,  invariably  presuppose  as  their  starting-point  the 
inunediate  and  a  priori  perception  of  an  absolute  principle, 
t  perception  which  we  call  mystical,  precisely  because  it  is 
immediate  and  unanalyzable.  Platonic  idealism,  like  its 
ofEshootB,  the  systems  of  Ptotinus,  Spinoza,  and  Schelling, 
begins  with  a  mystical  act  and  culminates  in  a  religion.' 

2.  Nature 
The  transition  from  Idea  to  being,  from  metaphysics  to 
phfiics,  is  not  easy  for  Plato.  If  the  Idea  is  self-sufficient, 
ind  if  the  intelligible  world  is  a  system  of  perfect  beings, 
vhat  is  the  use  of  a  sensible  reality,  that  must  of  necessity 
be  imperfect,  alongtide  of  the  Idea  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a 
material  world  that  is  inevitably  doomed  to  evil  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  copies  by  the  side  of  the  original,  of  copies  that 
BKuiot  reproduce  it  in  its  divine  purity?  The  real  world 
■  evidently  as  great  a  source  of  trouble  to  Plato  as  it 
vu  to  Parmenides.     It  cannot  be  explained  by  the  Idea 

'  Picnfrm,  278 :    Ti  /U*  <ro^  .  .  .  ffuxyf  luya  (trai  Soitt  ml  6*j 

'  ^  Hartmann,  PhUoiopky  oflht  l/nconteiout  (trEknsUt«d  bj  E.  C 
^'^^Qu),  tJH*  dupter  entitled ;  On  the  Uqcoqacioua  in  MvstiounL 
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alone,  bat  preBupposes  a  second  prinoiple,  wbich  ia  no  leai 
real  than  mind:  matter.  Hence,  when  yon  asaome  tiie 
reality  of  the  sensible  world,  yon  abandon  the  abeolnto 
monism  of  the  Idea;  yon  confess  Hiat  the  Idea  constitutes 
only  a  part  of  reality,  and  make  concessions  to  sensualism 
and  materialism.  And  yet  the  sensible  world  exists ;  it  is 
an  undeniable  and  stubborn  &ct  that  has  to  be  explained. 
Though  full  of  imperfections,  it  is,  after  all,  a  sublime  work 
of  art,  whose  infinite  harmonies  inspire  the  idealist  as  well 
as  the  materialist  with  feelings  of  delight  The  mind  of 
man  cannot  wholly  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  nniy  erse. 
Neyertheless,  he  should  investigi^  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  untiringly  search  for  a  satis&ctory  solution  of 
the  problem.  Plato  finds  the  key  to  the  answer  in  the  con- 
ception of  diyine  goodness;  this  enables  his  thought  to 
pass  from  the  ideal  to  the  reaL^  The  Idea  is  the  absolute 
good;  God  is  supreme  goodness.  Now  the  good  or  good- 
ness cannot  but  create  the  good.  Ood  is  life,  and  life 
must  create  life.  Hence  God  must  create ;  the  Idea  must 
reproduce  itself. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Idea  is  the  only  reality,  there  is  nothing 
outside  of  it  but  non-being  {jiif  6v).  But,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  highest  reality,  it  is  also  the  highest  actiyity,  the  being 
tJiat  communicates  itself  to  non-being.  Hence,  the  Idea 
becomes  a  creator,  a  cause,  a  will,  or  a  plastic  principle 
in  reference  to  non-being;  so  that  non*being  in  turn  be- 
comes like  being  (roioOro  ri  olov  rh  6v),  and  takes  part  in 
the  absolute  existence  of  the  Idea  {icoivwvCa^  fUOt^isi)* 
The  non-being  thus  becomes  the  first  matter  out  of  which 
the  Idea  forms,  after  its  own  image,  the  most  perfect, 
diyine,  and  finished  yisible  world  possible :  it  becomes  ma^ 
Ur  (2X17),  as  Plato's  successors  would  say.  According  to 
Plato  and  idealism,  matter  is  nothing  corporeal;  it  \a 
something  that  may  become  so,  through  the  plastic  actioD 

^  2VMeitf,  20E. 
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of  the  Idea.  The  body  is  a  determinate,  limited,  qualified, 
lod  qualifiable  thing;  matter,  considered  as  such  and 
apart  from  Hie  forms  which  the  Idea  impresses  upon  it,  is 
the  Tmlimited  itself  (to  aireipov) ;  it  is  devoid  of  all  positive 
tttribatesy  and  cannot  therefore  be  designated  by  any  posi- 
tive term,  since  every  term  determines  ;  it  is  the  indefinable 
(Upiarov)^  the  formless  (a/u>f>^oy),  the  imperceptible  {&6par 
Toir).  But  though  in  itself  indeterminate,  formless,  and 
imperceptible,  it  may,  through  the  plastic  action  of  the 
Idea,  receive  all  possible  forms  and  determinations  {irav' 
ie)gk) ;  it  may  become  the  mother  of  all  sensible  things 
{h  f  ytyvercu  to  yiyv6fJi>€V0v,  riL  irdvra  Sexofidvrfjj  the  uni* 
venal  recipient  {Se^afievifj.  It  is  identical  with  space  and 
the  place  filled  by  bodies  (x°V^  tJtto?^).  It  is  not  the 
product  of  the  Idea,  the  creature  of  God,  for :  (1)  Being 
cannot  produce  non-being,  and  matter  is  non-being  (/a^  6v); 
(2)  creation  is  action ;  now,  all  action  presupposes  an  object 
to  be  acted  upon,  or  an  object  which  suffers  action  {ird- 
exov) ;  hence  the  divine  activity  presupposes  matter,  and 
does  not  create  it.  Matter  is  the  condition  of  the  creative 
activity  of  the  Idea  (awatnov)^  and  therefore  co-eternal 
with  God.  The  eternity  of  matter  does  not  detract  from 
the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Idea  {fiourCkela) ;  the  Idea  con- 
tinues to  remain  the  highest  being,  while  the  eternal  exist- 
6Qce  of  matter  is  equivalent  to  eternal  non-being. 

But  though  eternal  matter  does  not  limit  the  Idea,  which 
as  each  is  absolute,  it  does,  none  the  less,  limit  its  operation 
in  the  universe.  Matter  is  both  the  condition  sine  qua  non 
of  the  action  of  the  Idea  and  its  eternal  obstruction.  It 
is  both  the  indispensable  auxiliary  and  the  irreconcilable 
^  of  the  creative  Idea.    True,  it  is  passive,  but  its  pas- 

^  Aristotle,  Phyi.,  TV.  2:  Aid  iral  XtKArmp  ri)r  vhjp  col  rijp  x^P"" 
'M  ^1^9  fbtu  [h  T^  Tifiaif  .  .  .  6ficn  t6p  towov  koI  tjjp  X^P"^  ^  '^^ 
^w^itf.  Cf .  C.  Beumker,  Das  Problem  <Ur  Mattrit  in  der  griechi 
«Aai  fhUosopku.  MttDBter,  1800. 
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uvit^  does  not  consist  in  absolute  noD-iDterfereace. 
cofiperatioEi  is  resietance.  It  is  formless  and  unlin 
and  therefore  opposes  sjid  resists  the  form,  limits 
and  finish  which  the  eternal  artist  desires  to  glvi 
tliis  resistance  manifests  itself  as  inertia,  weight,  di 
portion,  ugliness,  or  stupidity.  It  is  non-being  oi 
perpetual  negation  of  being,  and  consequently  oppoaei 
tesists  everything  positive,  stablei  and  immutable,  ant 
ever  destroys  the  works  of  Got!.  It  is  the  primary  i 
of  the  imperfection  of  tilings,  of  physical  and  moral 
as  well  as  of  their  instability,  their  constant  change,  ai 
all  that  is  uncertain,  perishable,  and  mortal  in  them. 

From  the  union  of  the  ideal  or  paternal  principle 
the  material  or  maternal  principle  springs  the  coamof 
oaly  son  and  image  of  the  invisible  Divinity  (wi«  futvo") 
eticaiv  TOW  Seov),  the  god  that  is  to  be  («Vo'/«toi{  Qeot' 
visible  god  (.alffBiiTtK  Seik),  whose  relative  perfectio 
minds  us  of  the  Father  of  the  Universe  (ttohjt^  xal  ii 
Tov  ■jravr^t),  the  living  animal  {^^v),  that  reproduce 
faithfully  as  it  can,  the  eternal  ideal  animal  (t^f  at 
This  cosmos  has  (1)  a  body  (aufia)  governed  by  nee* 
(JtvdyKjj) ;  (2)  a  rational  content,  a  purpose,  or  a  mej 
(wjOt,  iTyoK  iwovv),  a  final  goal  for  which  it  waa  mad 
end  to  realize  (tAw)  ;  and  finally  (3)  a  soul  (^i^^, 
lfi-\jrvj(ov),  the  mysterious  link  which  unites  the  eon 
principles  in  the  cosmos,  and  whose  function  it  is  to 
ordinate  the  material  world  to  the  Idea,  or  to  subject  l 
necessity  to  reason,  to  adapt  it  to  the  final  purpose  o 
Creator.  The  body  of  the  universe  has  the  shape 
sphere,  which  is  the  most  lieautiful  form  imagii 
and  makes  the  world  the  most  iaithful  inta^  of  il 
teUigible  archetype.  It  revolves  upon  t(a  own  axis 
thus  constantly  returns  to  itself;  hence  it  exeoate 
most  perfect  movement,  a  movement  which  of  all  pa 
movements  is  most  appropriate  to  the  e 
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Um  ind  best  symbolizes  its  immutability.  It  is  perfect 
(fiktw)  and  not  liable  to  old  age  (iyi^prnv)  and  disease 
{boaw) ;  for  it  comprehends  all  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
nodimg  outside  of  it  can  hurt  or  destroy  it.  The  iiniverse 
eumotbe  eternal  like  the  creative  Idea;  hence  God  makes 
iteienial,  so  far  as  this  is  possible ;  that  is,  he  creates  end* 
less  time.  The  vois  or  mind  of  the  universe,  that  is,  the 
poipoBe  revealed  in  its  organization,  or,  in  short,  its  final 
ctQse,  is  the  most  perfect  possible  reproduction  (or  as  we 
Bhoold  say  nowadays,  realization)  of  the  Idea  of  the  Good. 
Finally,  the  soul  of  the  world  consists  of  Number,  which 
nbjecte  chaotic  matter  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  proper^ 
tioii  (ittfakoyla),^ 

Atomistic  materialism  rejects  final  causes,  and  therefore 
opposes  tlie  view  that  the  world  has  a  meaning,  or  that 
it  realizes  an  idea.  Platonic  idealism  takes  the  vois  of 
Anaxagoras  seriously,  and  explains  the  creation  of  the 
world  wholly  from  the  teleological  point  of  view.  It 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  physical  causes,  but  it  sub- 
ordinates tliem  to  final  causes ;  the  former  are  the  means 
or  involuntary  instruments  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  ele* 
ments,  in  regard  to  which  Plato  follows  Empedocles,  are 
explained  teleologically :  fire,  as  a  means  of  vision,  earth, 
M  a  means  of  tactile  perception.  Two  other  elements  are 
needed  as  intermediaries  between  these  two  extremes,  that 
is,  four  in  all,  because  the  number  four  represents  corporeal- 
ity. We  have  seen  how  Plato  (who,  like  all  true  Pytha- 
goreans, is  a  geometrician  above  everjrthing  else)  identifies 
matter  and  extension;  he  is  therefore  forced,  with  the 
Elealics,  to  reject  the  void,  which,  according  to  Democritus, 
exists  alongside  of  matter.  Since  matter  is  identical  with 
9ace,and  since  space  is  universally  the  same,  the  substances 
eomposing  it  are  not  heterogeneous,  as  Anaxagoras  claimed ; 
ttiq^aces,  considered  apart  from  their  content,  differ  only 

i  3tea«if,2SB,81C,84A,89D,41A,92B. 
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in  their  oufcrard  form,  or  in  figure.  In  this  oase  Platos 
who  usually  follovs  PjUugorsB,  iuToluutarilj  agreei  with 
LeucippuB  and  Democritus.  Matter  is  divided  into  homo- 
geneous ooipusclee  of  different  shapes.  Onlj,  these  figures 
are  not  accidental  like  the  forms  of  the  atoms ;  Uiey  are 
ahsolutely  geometrical,  that  is,  ideal,  final,  and  [ooviden- 
tial.  The  solid  element  is  composed  of  oubes;  water, 
(tf  icosahedrons ;  air,  of  octahedrons ;  and  ether,  of 
{^ramids. 

After  fashioning  the  first  matter  vith  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate structure,  the  divine  architect  created  the  stars,  fint 
the  fixed  stars,  then  the  planets,  and  then  the  earth ;  all 
tJiese  beings  are  created  gods  and  therefore  mortal  in 
tiiemselree ;  they  were,  however,  endowed  with  immortal- 
ly through  tiie  goodness  of  the  Creator.  At  his  command, 
^esa  divinities,  particularly  the  earth,  the  most  venerable 
of  all,  produced  organized  beings,  and,  chief  among  these, 
man,  the  paragon  of  creation,  for  whom  eveiything  on  earth 
was  made.  Plants  were  formed  in  order  to  nourish  him,  ani- 
mals, tn  order  to  serve  as  a  habitation  for  fallen  human  souls. 
Woman  herself  is  a  degeneration  of  man,  the  firat-hom 
son  of  Earth.  Man  is  the  epitome  of  the  macrocosm ;  his 
soul  is  endowed  with  reason  and  then  incorporated  in  a 
body.  Everything  in  this  body  is  arranged  according  to  a 
fixed  plan  and  for  a  rational  end.  The  head  is  the  seat  of 
reason  and  therefore  round ;  because  this  form  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  and  alone  worthy  of  what  is  perfect.  It  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  body  tn  order  to  direct  the  entire 
organism.  The  body  has  legs  for  locomotion,  and  arms 
with  which  to  take  hold  of  things.  The  breast  ia  the  seat 
of  the  noble  passions ;  it  is  placed  beneath  the  head  m  order 
that  these  passions  may  be  under  the  rule  of  reason,  but 
separated  from  the  head  by  the  neck,  to  a*  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  it.  Finally,  the  coarser  appetites  reside  in  the 
abdomen  and  are  separated  from  the  noble  passions  by  ths 
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dtaphragm.  Hi  order  to '  gubjeot  them  to  the  rule  of  reasoa 
and  the  nobler  passions,  nature  placed  in  this  region  the 
liver,  a  amootb,  bright  organ,  which  resembles  a  mirror  and 
ii  intended  to  reSect  the  images  of  thoughts.  It  is  com- 
posed of  bitter  and  sweet  substances ;  by  means  of  the 
former  it  restrains  the  disordered  craviuge,  and  discharges 
the  latter  when  our  desires  conform  to  reason ;  at  certain 
times  it  also  acquires  the  power  of  divination.  Finally, 
there  is  also  a  moral  reason  for  the  great  length  of  the  in- 
testine which  is  coiled  around  itself ;  this  hinders  the  food 
from  passing  through  the  body  too  quickly,  and  conse- 
qnently  keeps  the  soul  from  having  a  constant  and  immod- 
eiate  desire  for  food,  a  desire  which  would  stifle  in  it  the 
love  of  wisdom  and  the  voice  of  conscience.  In  short,  the 
human  body  is,  according  to  Platonism,  a  house  of  correc- 
tion and  education,  constructed  and  organized  with  a  view 
V)  the  moral  perfection  of  the  soul. 

The  haman  soul,  like  the  soul  of  the  world  from  which 
«  emanates,  contains  immortal  elements  and  mortal  ele- 
ments ;  or  rather,  it  combines  them ;  it  is  the  union  of  the 
two,  or  the  proportion  according  to  which  these  two  kinds 
of  elements  (Idea  and  matter)  are  united  in  the  individual. 
Inteiligence  or  reason  (to  Xoyto'TiKov  fi^pov)  is  the  immortal 
part;  sensuality  (to  i7rL6ufir)riKiSv),  the  mortal  part,  because 
it  essentially  depends  on  corporeal  life ;  will,  energy,  or 
Goaiage  (to  dvfiO€tSe<i),  is  the  union  of  the  two,  and  consti- 
tntes  the  soal  proper  and  its  individuality.  The  immor- 
tility  of  the  intelligent  soul  follows :  (1)  from  its  simplicity, 
which  renders  all  decomposition  impossible ;  (2)  from  the 

'  All  these  data  ore  taken  from  the  Timwiii.  We  have  reproduced 
Ihnn  here  and  italicized  these  in  order  la't  and  for  the  purpose  oft, 
WBplj  to  gi»o  the  reader  a  classical  sample  of  the  theory  of  final 
auNs  in  iU  application  to  nature.  Though  the  theorj  containe  a 
^k  of  truth,  it  ha«  for  centuries  impeded  the  progress  of  the  phj- 
Ail  idBiioeBi  by  sabatitoting  the  dreama  of  fancy  for  the  obierratloa 
rfbrti. 
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goodness  of  the  Creator ;  (3)  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
very  principle  of  life,  and  a  transition  from  being  into  non- 
being  is  impossible.  The  immortality  of  the  intelligent 
■ool  is  also  proved  by  the  philosopher's  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  body  and  its  fetters,  and  to  come  into  direct  com- 
monion  with  the  intelligible  world ;  by  the  fact  that  life 
inTariably  and  universaUy  produces  death,  and  death,  a 
new  life ;  by  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  which  is  demon- 
sbtttfid  by  the  doctrine  of  avdfiin)im  (if  the  soul  haa  existed 
before  the  body,  why  should  it  not  exist  after  ita  decom- 
position?); by  the  relation  existing  between  the  soul  and 
the  Ideaa  (it  conceives  the  intelligible,  and  must  therefore 
be  homogeneous  with  it  and  akin  to  it,  that  is,  immortal, 
like  its  object) ;  and  dnally,  by  the  fact  that  it  controls  the 
body,  which  would  be  inconceivable  if,  as  some  Pythago- 
reana  claim,  it  were  but  the  resultant  of  the  bodily  func- 
tioDfl.  Immortality,  however,  is  the  prerogative  of  reason. 
The  iindufnjTiKdv  cannot  lay  claim  to  it,  and  the  will 
itself,  in  Bo  far  as  it  is  bound  to  the  organism,  has  no  part 
initi 

In  so  far  as  the  problem  of  the  soul  borders  upon  physics, 
it  cannot  be  solved  with  absolute  certainty.  There  is  no 
science  of  passing  things.  The  only  certain  science  is  the 
science  of  Ideas ;  for  Ideas  alone  are  eternal  and  necessaiy. 
In  the  domain  of  physics  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
probabilities ;  science  (cn-ior^^M;)  being  impossible  here,  we 
are  reduced  to  faith  (irfo-rrt).* 

3.    The  Highest  Good 

Han  is  the  end  of  nature,  and  the  Idea  the  end  of  man. 

As  a  consistent  idealist,  Plato,  like  Antisthenes  and  the 

Cynics,  finds  the  highest  good,   not  in   pleasure,  but  >•> 

man's  most  perfect  likeness  to  God.    Now,  since  God 

1  Phado,  81-107.  "  Timmu,  61,  tt 
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flie  Good  or  abeolate  Justioe,  we  can  resemble  him  only  in 
justice  (Sucaioawif).  It  is  impossible,  says  Socrates-Plato,^ 
that  evils  should  pass  away  (for  there  must  always  remain 
awnething  which  is  antagonistic  to  good).  Having  no  place 
among  the  gods  in  heaven  (^i^  0€oh\  of  necessity  they 
hover  around  the  mortal  nature  and  this  earthly  sphere 
{r6pi€  rip  rthrov  irepnroXel  i^  avdytcri^).  Wherefore  we 
ought  to  fly  away  from  earth  to  heaven  as  quickly  as  we 
can  (xfh  ip0AfS€  isceure  <l>€vy€iv  6ti  rdyurra)^  and  to  fly  away 
la  to  become  like  God,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  (^i/y^  Sd 
inLobmm  T^  ^^^  Karh  to  SvvarSv).  Now  God  is  never  in 
airf  way  unrighteous ;  he  is  perfect  righteousness ;  and  he 
of  us  who  is  the  most  righteous  is  most  like  him.'  Justice 
la  the  fundamental  virtue,  the  mother  of  the  virtues  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  three  souls.  For  the  intelligence  it  con- 
listB  in  the  correctness  of  thought  {ao^la^  ^CKoao^la) ;  for 
the  will,  in  courage  {avipla) ;  for  the  sensibility,  in  temper- 
ance (awi^poavvrf).  Wisdom  is  the  justice  of  the  mind; 
ooniage,  the  justice  of  the  heart;  temperance,  the  justice 
of  the  senses.  Piety  (^iaioTrj^)  is  justice  in  our  relation 
with  the  Deity;  it  is  synonymous  with  justice  in  general. 

Man  must  be  educated  in  order  to  attain  justice  and 
through  it  to  become  like  God.  He  can  never  realize  this 
Tirtoe  in  isolation.  Justice,  or  the  final  goal  of  things,  is 
lealized  only  in  the  collective  man  or  in  the  State  (irdXi^). 
Plato's  ideal  State,  like  the  individual,  embraces  three  parts 
or  separate  classes :  (1)  the  philosophers,  who  constitute  the 
legislative  and  executive  power,  the  intelligence  and  the 
bead  of  the  State,  or  the  ruling  class;  (2)  the  warriors, 
who  are  the  heart  of  the  State,  or  the  militant  class; 
(S)ihe  merchants,  artisans,  agriculturists,  and  slaves,  or 
^  servant  class,  who  correspond  to  the  sensual  soul, 
^ch  is  restricted  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  human 
body.    Wisdom  belongs  to  the  ruling  class;  courage  to 

^  The<gtetu»,  170.  •  Btpublie,  X.,  618. 
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the  military  qIosb;  obedience  to  the  two  higher  classes, 
who  think  and  fight  for  them,  helongs  to  the  laboring, 
commercial,  and  serving  classes.  In  order  that  the  col- 
lective man  or  the  State  may  form  a  real  nnity  or  an 
individual  on  the  large  ecale,  particular  interests  must  be 
merged  in  the  general  interest,  the  family  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  State,  the  individual  must  cease  to  be  a  proprietor. 
Henceforth  the  children  belong  to  the  State  only,  which 
forms  one  lai^e  family.'  Tlie  State  is  the  father  of  the 
children ;  the  State  also  educates  them.  Up  to  the  age  of 
three,  the  education  of  the  child  consists  solely  in  caring 
for  the  body.  From  three  to  six,  its  moral  education  is 
anticipated  by  the  narration  of  myths.  From  seven  to  ten, 
gymnastics.  From  eleven  to  thirteen,  reading  and  writing. 
From  fourteen  to  sixteen,  poetry  and  music.  From  sixteen 
to  eighteen,  mathematics.  From  eighteen  to  twenty,  mili- 
tary exercises.  When  the  twentieth  year  is  reached,  the 
State  maliea  its  lirst  selection  among  the  young  people, 
choosing  such  as  are  fitted  for  the  military  career,  and 
Buch  aa  are  qualiHed  for  the  government.  The  latter  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  different  sciences  until  they  are 
thirty  years  old.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  a  second  selection  Is 
made.  The  least  distinguished  enter  upon  the  secondary 
positions  of  the  administration;  the  others  continue  the 
study  of  dialectics  for  a  number  of  years,  and  crown  their 
education  with  ethics.  After  they  have  been  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  Good,  they  are  capable  of 
assuming  the  most  exalted  duties  of  the  State.  The  latter 
is  essentially  a  pedagogical  institution,  whose  mission  is  to 
realize  Goodness  and  Justice  on  our  earth,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  tolerate  art  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  art  is  a 

'  This  arrangement  might  seem  strange  to  us,  did  we  not  """a™- 
ber  that  the  Greek  State  simply  consisted  of  the  city.    Fortheri 
the  communistde  teachings  of  the  RepubUe  are  not  repeated 
L<uet. 
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means  of  education,  and  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Good.1 

These  deductions,  which  are  idealistic  in  the  extreme, 
bring  us  back  to  the  ontology  of  Plato.  Reality,  it  must  be 
remembered,  does  not,  according  to  him,  belong  to  sense- 
objects  (or  phenomena),  but  to  the  Ideas  or  types  which 
these  objects  reproduce  and  which  are  perceived  (conceived) 
by  reason  (the  noumena).  The  phenomenon  is  real,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  the  ideal  type  of  which  it  is  a 
coptf.  Now,  the  highest  Idea,  which  is  to  the  world  of  in- 
visible realities  what  the  sun  is  to  the  phenomenal  uni- 
verse, is  the  Good  or  absolute  Goodness,  the  first  and  final 
cause  of  all  being,  and  consequently  superior  and  anterior 
to  being  itself,  which  it  creates  by  natural  radiation. 

This  ontology  may  be  defined  as  the  fnoninn  of  the  good. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  sublimest  and  purest  product  of 
philosophical  genius.  Others  may  have  advanced  beyond 
it;  no  one  has  ever  excelled  it.  Kant  himself,  who  denies 
real  existence  to  the  phenomenon,  making  it  conditional  on 
sensibility  and  the  intellect,  and  then  proclaims  practical 
reason  as  the  judge  of  theory,  and  goodness  as  the  jurlga 
of  truth,  is  in  reality  but  a  reproduction  of  Plato  minus  th« 
poetical  element.  Modem  science  is  nominalistic ;  never- 
theless it  regards  realism  as  relatively  true*  The  real  o\h 
ject  of  science  is  the  general,  the  nniversaU  or  the  typical 
law  of  the  particular  facts.  Thus,  when  tlie  antfarop^ilo- 
gist  occupies  himself  with  Peter  and  Paul,  his  obj^rt  is 
to  know  what  man  is;  and  the  physicist's  interest  in 
the  apple  that  faUs  from  the  tree,  or  in  the  siiow-Aak# 
that  floats  in  the  air,  or  in  the  sinking  avalanche,  is  oece^ 
noned  by  tiie  fact  that  these  particular  pbenoD^ma  s«nr# 
to  exemplify  his  theory  of  weight.    The  modem  sci^^tist, 

^  Henoe  the  theatre  is  not  permitted  in  Plstc/s  eoBKMWWMUb; 
for  ifc  wti  before  ns  a  world  in  wincfc  pMd  a»d  •rH  sre 
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lika  Plato,  regards  the  pheaomenou  as  changing,  the  lav 
u  stable  and  therefore  more  real  than  the  particulara  (t« 
Ivro*;  ill).  The  mistake  doea  not  lie  in  exalting  the  nni- 
▼enal  over  the  particular ;  it  confliets  in  leparating  the 
former  from  the  latter  metaphysically,  and  in  making  a 
transcendent  entity  of  the  genus  or  type ;  it  does  not 
oonBist  in  exalting  vov^  over  ato'StjaK,  hut  in  making 
two  separate  and  even  incompatible  principles  of  pous  and 
4iia8i}(Ti^.  In  themselves,  the  type  and  the  individual 
vhioh  realizes  it,  the  law  and  the  phenomenon  which  is 
its  application,  are  but  one  and  the  same  reality  considered 
from  different  pointA  of  view ;  observation  and  reasoning 
are  merely  two  stages  of  one  and  the  same  method.  A 
physic,  a  physiology,  or  an  anatomy  that  is  the  creation  of 
pure  reason  is  inconceivable.  The  universal  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  particular,  because  it  cannot  be  found  any- 
where else.  Plato's  failure  to  escape  the  illusion  that  the 
Idea  is  something  separate,  real,  and  transcendent,  is  in  part 
due  to  the  imperfect  stat«  of  the  philosophical  terminology 
of  his  time.  If,  in  place  of  tlSos  (aspect,  form,  typeX  he  had 
used  the  word  tv'/iof>  or  law,  the  term  with  which  modem 
science  has  become  so  familiar,  he  would  not  easily  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  the  leparatiitic  conception.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  terminology  that  misleads  him  ;  it  is  the 
poet  in  Plato  that  impels  the  philosopher  to  realize  the 
Idea.  Aristotle,  in  a  spirit  of  controversy,  and  a  few  sin- 
cere hut  unintelligent  disciples  of  Plato,  exaggerated  the 
realixm  of  the  master,  but  the  realism  is  there  none  the 
less,^  and  its  consequences  are  only  too  apparent.  The 
Idea  is  real  in  itself,  and  does  not  need  to  be  realized. 
Then  the  cosmic  process  loses  its  raison  eC^Cre ;  it  no  longer 
consists  in  the  realization  of  an  Idea ;  it  is  the  fall  of  a  god. 
Creation  would  be  the  overtlowing  of  the  Idea,  I 
and  the  generation  of  being,  that  is,  aocon 
1  See  eapecikU;  A<puk,  VI,  B09. 
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of  spiritaal  being,  thought,  or  intelligence ;  for  the  being 
whidh  comes  from  the  Idea  must  ^^  resemble  "  it  as  the 
son  resembles  his  mother.  Being^  in  the  real  and  absolute 
sense  of  the  term,  and  heing-mind  (thought)  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  from  this  point  of  view.  This  explanation 
of  the  worlds  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  but  a  figure  of 
speech,  would  perhaps  suffice,  if  the  world  were  actuallj  a 
socie^  of  pure  spirits,  the  abode  of  goodness,  justice,  and 
perfection.  But  it  is  a  mixture  of  being  and  non-being,  of 
spirituality  and  corporeality,  of  good  and  evil.  Whence 
comes  this  second  constitutiye  element  of  the  phenomenon, 
this  nimrbeing  t  From  the  Idea  ?  Impossible.  The  Idea 
can  create  nothing  but  being ^  intelligence,  and  goodness. 
Hence,  a  second  principle  that  is  co-eternal  with  the  Idea 
has  participated  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  monism 
of  the  good  becomes  a  dualism  of  Idea  and  matter.  By 
coming  in  contact  with  the  latter,  the  Idea,  or  rather  in- 
telligence, its  offspring,  is  polluted,  diminished,  and  im- 
poYcrished.  Hence,  intelligence  must  consider  matter  as 
its  natural  enemy,  as  the  chief  cause  of  its  diminution,  as 
the  seat  and  the  principle  of  evil ;  the  mind  will,  of  course, 
desire  to  be  freed,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  body  which 
holds  it  in  bondage,  and  from  the  visible  world,  which  is  a 
prison,  a  place  of  correction.  The  Utopian  system  of  poli- 
tics, which  sacrifices  nature  to  an  abstract  principle,  asceti- 
cism, monachism,  the  horror  of  matter  which  we  find  among 
the  Neo-Platonists,  the  Gnostics,  and  even  Catholics,  all 
these  elements  are  the  logical  consequences  of  a  conception 
that  makes  the  Idea  a  reality. 

Spetjsippus,  the  successor  of  Plato  in  the  Academy  (847- 
889),  seems  to  see  the  need  of  combining  the  One  (the  Idea) 
ind  the  many  (matter)  by  means  of  a  concrete  principle 
that  contains  them  both.  He  lays  great  weight  on  the 
Pythagorean  notion  of  emanation,  development,  and  series^ 
which  forms  the  very  essence  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  teacheSi 
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in  opposition  to  Plato,  that  perfection  is  to  be  fonind,  notfai 
the  original  and  abstract  unity,  but  in  the  developed^  di&i^ 
entiated,  and  organized  unity .^  But  his  reyerenoe  for  the 
name  of  Plato,  and  the  position  which  he  held  as  the 
scholarch  of  the  school  hindered  him  from  subjectiDg  the 
master's  view  to  an  impartial  critdciam.*  The  same  is 
tme  of  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Grantor,  and  CiateB,  who 
were  succeeded  by  the  sceptic  Arcesilaus.'  It  was  left 
to  Aristotle,  the  most  distinguished  among  the  pupils 
of  Plato  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  to  criticise 
and  reform  Academic  idealism  horn  the  standpoint  ol 
concrete  spiritualism. 

§  17.    Arbtotle 

Abistotlb,^  was  bom  at  Stagira,  not  far  from  Mount 
Athos,  in  885.    His  father,  Nicomachus,  the  physician 

>  Aristotle,  Met,  XII,  7:  Tb  coXXurroy  mi  t6  Spumw  i4  iw  6pxB  Aol 
Cf.§65. 

*  Cicero,  Acad,  post.,  I,  9,  34. 

*  See  §  21.  [For  the  Platonic  school,  see  Diog.  L.,  IV,  eh.  1-5; 
Mullach,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  61  ff.;  Ritter  and  Preller,  pp.  2S8  iL  For 
further  references,  see  Ueberweg-Heinze,  I,  §  44.  —  Tb.], 

*  Aristotle's  Complete  Works ;  the  Berlin  edition  in  5  vols. :  TolSi 
I.  and  XL,  the  Greek  text  (rec.  Imm.  Bekker,  1881) ;  toL  TTT.^  ^  Lafchi 
translation  (1831);  vol.  IV.,  the  principal  commentariBS  (ooIL  by 
Chr.  Aug.  Brandis,  1836) ;  vol.  V.,  fragments  and  oommentarles  (oolL 
by  V.  Rose),  Index  Aristotelicus  ed.  H.  Bonitz,  1870 ;  the  Dldot  iMHtiop, 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1848-70;  Tauchnitz  edition,  1881-82, 1848;  [ArisfeoiM 
Psychology,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  introdaotioii  and  oofeeii  & 
Wallace,  Cambridge,  1882 ;  Nicomachean  EUdet,  tnnsL,  with 
ysis  and  critical  notes,  bv  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Kew  York  and 
1892  ;  transl.  also  by  Williams,  ibid.,  1876,  Chsae,  Atf.,  1877,^PlMb 
ibid.,  1879,  Peters,  ibid,,  1881,  GiUies  (Sir  John  Lobbodrii 
Books),  ibid.,  1802 ;  Politics,  transl.  by  Welldon,  Omp^ 
Jowett,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1885-88,  Ellis,  with  an  intxr 
Morley  (Sir  John  Lubbock's  Hundred  Booki),  Ixm^ 
CanstitutioH  of  Athens,  transl.  and  annotated  hf  ¥• 
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Ot  King  Amj^faB  of  Bfacedoo,  came  from  r  family  of 
phjaadans.  The  blood  of  experimentalists  and  poaitire 
icientisiB  flowed  in  his  veins.  In  the  year  867,  he 
wtered  npon  his  courae  of  study  (as  we  should  aay  dow- 
■daya)  at  Athens,  where  he  became  fiiat  &  pupil  and  then 
the  successful  rival  of  the  veteran  Plato.  From  84S  to 
840,  he  was  the  teacher  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip. 
He  friendship  between  him  and  Alexander  proved  advan- 
tegeous  to  Aristotle,  for  it  enabled  him  to  accumulate  vast 
eollectioDS,  and  contributed  largely  toward  making  him  the 
bther  of  natural  science.  In  884  he  began  to  teach  his 
philosophy  in  the  walks  of  the  Lyceum  at  Athens ;  hence 
the  name  applied  to  his  school,  and  the  epithet  given  to  hia 
(Usciples,  —  Ftripatetiet.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
waa  accused  of  Macedonianism  and  atheism,  and  compelled 
to  retiie  to  Chalchis,  in  the  island  of  Eubcea,  where  he 
died  in  822. 


don,  1801 ;  Poetia,  tranaL  bj  Wharton,  Cambridge,  1888 ;  Rhetorie, 
tranal.  by  Welldon,  London  and  Kew  flgk.  1686;  tranalationB  of 
the  above  and  of  the  Metaphysiei,  Organon,  and  HUlory  of  AnimaU  in 
the  Bohn  Library;  editions  of  the  Politics,  with  introduction  by 
Kewman,  2  voIb.,  Oxford,  1837,  of  the  Etkicn,  by  A.  Grant,  2  voIb^ 
4th  ed.,  Loudon,  1884,  and  Bywater,  Oxford,  1894 ;  German  transla- 
tions of  AriatoUe  in  Uetzler's  collectioo,  Hoffmann's  fjeberatiiungt- 
biUiothtk,  Engelmann's  collection,  and  in  Kirchmann's  Philosophical 
Library.  —  Tb.].  The  Mttaphyne$  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  PieTTon  and  Z^vort,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1840;  the  Pofittcj,  Logic,  Eihict, 
Poetic*,  and  JUeUorologg,  by  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Paris,  1837~Q2. 
[For  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  see  Biese,  Die  Philosophie  dei  Arit- 
lotelet,  2  Tols.,  Berlin,  1835-42;  A.  Rosmini-Serbati,  Ariitoiele  eipotia 
td  tMomtinato,  Turin,  1656 ;  Bonitz,  AriMtoleliiche  Scudien,  I.-V.,  Vienna, 
10ft2-66;  Lewes,  AriMtode,  London,  1864;  Grote,  AHitoiU,  ed.  by  A. 
Bain  and  6.  C.  Robertaon,  2  vols,  (incomplete),  London,  1872,  8d  ed., 
18H;  K.  WaUaoe,  0«(ImM  qf  Os  PkUiMpkg  o/AniioiU,  Oxford,  1675, 
ad  eil.,  1883;  A.  Grant,  Arittolle  (in  Andftil  Clauia  for  E»glUk 
Brcden).  Edinburgh  and  Londoa,  1678;  Pavidson,  Arittoile  and  At^ 
firrif  I^'lueiilional  tlttl^^g^/^^UB^i  Kappes,  ArisloltUt-Lexikon, 
t-aderbom,  I6H.'- 
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The  writiDgs  attributed  to  Aristotle  deal  with  almost  all 
the  sciences  known  to  antiquity,  that  is,  according  to  the 
philoeophcr's  own  classification,'  with  the  theoretical  sci- 
ences, which  have  truth  for  their  object  (mathematics, 
physics,  and  theology,  or  the  first  philosophy),  with  the 
practical  aciencea,  which  treat  of  the  useful  (ethics,  politics, 
etc.),  and  with  the  poetical  sci  ces,  whose  object  is  the 
beautiful.  The  Categories,  the  i  interpretatione,  the  two 
Analytics,  the  Topics-,  etc.,  which  uave  been  collected  under 
the  oame  Organon,  make  Aristotle  the  real  founder  of  logic. 
True,  he  was  not  the  first  to  conceive  all  the  principles 
of  l(^c  ;  the  discussions  of  the  Eleatics,  the  Sophists,  and 
the  SocraticH,  have  shown  us  how  reason  gradually  be- 
came conscious  of  the  processes  which  it  originally  em- 
ployed instinctively ;  thus  the  elementary  axioms,  such 
as  the  principle  of  contradiction,  the  principle  of  sufGcient 
reason,  the  principium  exelusi  terlii,  the  dictum  de  omm  tt 
nulla,  and  without  doubt  also  the  moie  special  rules  of  the 
syllogism  came  to  be  formulated.  But  it  lequired  the 
genius  of  an  Aristotle  to  co-ordinate  theee  elements,  to 
complete  them,  and  to  formulate  them  into  the  system  of 
deductive  logic,  which  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to  fame.* 
The  physical  and  oatural  sciences  are  ably  set  forth  in  the 
Physics,  the  De  ccdo,  the  Dt  gentrationt  et  eomtptiont,  the 
Meteorology,  the  De  anima,  the  Parva  naturalia,  the  Mi*- 
tory  of  Animals,  the  treatises  On  the  Part*  of  Animah, 
On  the  Progression  of  Animals,  On  th«  OeneraUon  of 
Animals,  etc.  The  problems  of  philosophy  proper  ue 
discussed  in  a  number  of  writings  on  fint  principles, 
which  a  Siao-nccvaor^  collected  into  a  single  work  waa- 

t  ifeiaphytiet,  VT^  1,  ft. 

■  For  Aristotle's  logic,  see  Trendelenburg,  ElatiaUa  bgieei  AriMoU" 
ten,  Berlin,  ISSS  ;  8th  ed.,  187S.  IBrUvlervngtH,  3d  od.,  Berlin,  1878; 
FrantI,  Oetekiciu  der  LogUc,  voL  I. ;  Euoken,  DU  MtOodt  itr  aridtUt 
ii$ehm  FonduMg,  Beiiin,  1873.  —  Ta.] 
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prising  fourteen  books,  and  placed  o/ter  the  writings  on 
pKt/sics  (^tierdt  ri  <^vaiicd) :  hence  the  name  metaphysics, 
which  has  since  been  applied  to  philosophy  proper,  a  term 
iritb  which  Aristotle  himself  va&  not  acquainted.  Ethics 
and  politics  are  treated  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  in  the 
Magna  moralia,  in  the  Eudemean  Ethics,  in  the  eight  books 
of  the  Politica.  Rhetoric  and  poetry  are  diacusaed  in  the 
books  known  by  those  titles.  Taken  altogether,  the 
vorks  of  Aristotle  constitute  a  yeritable  encyclopedia 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.' 

Philosophy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as  the  science  of  uni- 
Teisals  (^  tta06\ov  ^Trto-Tij/iij).  Every  real  science  is,  or  at 
least  aims  to  be,  a  view  of  the  whole,  a  general  theory  j 
lience  the  special  sciences  are  partial  philosophies  {<}>i\o- 
iro^iai),  as  well  as  general  theories  concerning  one  or  more 
groups  of  given  facts,  theories  which  are  summarized  and 
■ystematized  by  general  philosophy.  Conversely,  philo- 
•ophy  proper  or  the  first  science  {-rrparri  (fnXocoipia)  is  a 
Kparate  science ;  it  is  co-ordinated  with  other  sciences 
(second  philosophy),  and  has  a  distinct  subject-matter  of 
its  own :  being  as  such,  the  absolute  or  God.  But  it  is 
kt  the  same  time  the  universal  science  embracing  all  tho 
^)ecialtie3,  because  ite  object,  God,  embraces  and  contains 
flie  principles  of  all  the  sciences  and  the  first  causes  of 

'  For  the  loet  works,  aee  E.  HeiU,  Die  verlorenen  Schrijten  da  Ari 
M(/«i,  Leipaic,  18QS,  and  FragmrnM  Aritloielu,  coUegit  ^m.  Heiti, 
Ttxia,  18G9.  One,  whose  losa  was  much  to  be  deplored,  the  treatiae 
On  Ae  Cotutituiion  o/Atheui,  has  recently  been  found  (January,  1891) 
on  *  papyras  m  the  British  Muaeum.  Some  uf  the  extant  works  are 
BotiUted  and  form  a  contused  mixture  of  genuine  teits  and  apurioui 
mmmentariea,  Some,  like  the  Calegoria,  the  De  inlerprelaiione,  the 
^mUm  De  Meliiio,  Xenophane  el  Gorgia,  the  Eudemean  Elhici,  etc., 
in  doubtfuL  OtheTS,  at  lost,  like  the  De  molu  animalium,  the  <t>\iaia- 
yfifuU,  the  (Economiei,  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  etc.,  are  certainlj 
tgatiooM. 
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eyeiything  that  exists  (^  r&v  wpmwv  ipx^  ^^  aln6$ 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Aiistotle^s  mind  as  to  tlie  pos* 
sibility  of  science,  which  had  been  denied  by  the  Sophists 
and  the  Sceptics.  Man  is  the  only  being  who  partakes  of 
the  active  intellect,  that  is,  of  Ood  himself,  and  tfaioogh 
him  of  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute;  man  alone  is  en- 
dowed with  speech.  By  means  of  language,  we  designate 
(/earriyopovfjkev)  things  as  we  conceive  them;  by  reason, 
we  conceive  them  as  they  are.  The  general  ways  of 
designating  things,  or  the  parts  of  discourse  (the  eatejforieM 
of  language  and  of  grammar),  coirespond  to  the  different 
forms  according  to  which  we  conceive  them,  or  to  the  eaU' 
gories  of  the  understanding  (substance,  quantify,  quality, 
relation,  place,  time,  position,  mode  of  being,  activity,  pas- 
sivity), and  these  categories  of  the  understanding  in  then 
turn  signify  the  modes  of  being  of  the  things  themselves 
(KarriyopCai  rod  ivro^);  that  is,  the  things  are  in  reality 
either  substances  or  quantities  or  relations,  etc.,  and  are 
not  merely  conceived  as  such.* 

1.    FmsT  Philosophy* 

The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  treat  of  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  relations  of  things ;  the  first  philo- 

1  Met.  I.,  2,  14.    C£.  L,  8;  I.,  10. 

«  Met,  v.,  7 ;  VI.,  4. 

*  For  the  Metaphysics^  consult  [Schwegler,  Die  Metapkjfsik  dea  Arh 
stoteles  (text,  translation,  and  commentary),  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1847-49] ; 
H.  Bonitz,  In  Aristotelis  Metaphysica,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1848-49;  C.  L. 
Michelet,  Examen  critique  de  Vouvrage  d^ArisloU  intUuld  MAtiqpkysig[ii€y 
Paris,  1836;  Yacherot,  Th^orie  des  premiers  principes  smvarU  AriattAey 
Paris,  1837 ;  F^lix  Ravaisson,  Essai  sur  la  mAaphysique  d*Aristote,  PariSi 
1837 ;  Jacques,  Aristote  considM comme  historien  de  la phUosopkie^  PariSi 
1837 ;  Jules  Simon,  itudes  sur  la  thiotiic^e  de  Platan  et  tTAristaie^  Pa- 
ris, 1840;  [Glaser,  Die  Metaphysik  des  Aristoteles,  Berlin,  1841;  Bar 
th^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  De  la  mdtaphysique,  etc,  FturiSy  1879 ;  Bullingec 
Aristotele^  Metaphysik,  Munich.  1892.— Tb.1 
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fOfbj  has  as  its  object  the  queen  of  the  categories,  the 
category  of  substance  (pvala)^  to  which  all  the  rest  are  re- 
lated and  on  which  they  are  based.  It  inquires  into  the 
oatore  of  being  as  such,  regardless  of  all  relations  of  time, 
place,  etc.  (to  ri  ^v  eZvai),  that  is,  absolute  and  necessary 
being,  the  eternal  essence  of  things  as  opposed  to  the  rela- 
tiye,  contingent,  and  accidentaL^ 

Henoe  Plato  is  right  in  regarding  it  as  the  science  o^ 
real  being  (to  6vray:  Sv),  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
appears  to  fte,  and  is  in  reality  but  a  passing  relation.  He 
errs  in  conceiving  the  Ideas  as  real  beings  existing  apart 
from  the  individuals  which  express  them  (IB^ai  ;^Q>pkrra/). 
In  vain  do  we  search  in  Plato's  writings  for  the  proof 
that  Ideas  subsist  apart  from  things.  Moreover,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  this  theory  accomplishes.  It  does  not 
solve  the  metaphjrsical  problem,  but  merely  complicates  it 
by  adding  to  the  real  world  a  world  of  useless  homonyms. 
The  separate  Ideas  do  not,  in  fact,  contribute  either  towards 
the  production,  or  the  preservation,  or  the  science  of  things 
(ciV  yvaxTiv).  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  rela- 
tion between  things  and  Ideas  (rpihro^  KaO*  Sv  rSXXa  ix 
rw  clSiDv  iariv).  The  assertion  that  the  Ideas  are  pat' 
terns  and  that  the  things  participate  in  them  is  to  speak 
vain  words,  and  to  utter  poetic  metaphors  (to  Bk  Xeyeiv 
vapaSetyfiara  clvat  koI  fier^etv  avr&v  raXXa  KevoXoyelv 
iarl  Kol  iiera^oph^  Xeycii^  TTOii^Tt/co?).  Besides,  if  the  gen- 
eral Idea  is  the  substance  of  the  particulars  or  the  essence 
of  the  things,  how  can  it  exist  apart  from  that  of  which  it 
it  the  substance  and  the  essence  ix^pU  rijv  ovaiav  koI  ov  17 
oiaia)?  The  general  cannot  exist  outside  of  and  along- 
lide  of  the  particular  (to  KaOJXov  p,}f  lart  ri  iraph  rh  icaff 
iuurra).  Hence  the  Ideas  or  specific  types,  considered  as 
luch  and  apart  from  the  things,  are  not  real  beings  or  sub- 
ftances  {oiHrCai\  if  we  understand  by  ovala  that  which  exists 
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by  iteelf.'  Aristotle  does  not,  however,  deny  the  objectavt 
existence  of  speciea.  For  him  as  well  as  for  Plato,  the 
geDei&l  Idea  ia  the  easence  of  the  particular,  and  may 
be  called  oAaia,  in  so  far  as  this  word  signifies  essence. 
What  he  denies  is  that  Ideas  exist  apart  from  things 
(X^'P^h  The  Idea  is  inherent  or  immanent  in  the  thing ; 
it  is  its  form,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  except  by 
abstraction.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  particular  and  with 
it  constitutes  an  indivisible  whole.  For  the  Iv  wapi  rd 
•wvMA  we   most   substitute   the  Iv  xar^  rStv  voWStv  or 

On  the  other  hand,  the  materialistic  theory  is  equally 
untenable.  Matter  has  no  reality  apart  from  the  form 
(eI£o9,  f'Op^  that  is,  not  only  tht  shape,  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  thing,  but  all  of  its  properties).  Matter 
without  the  Idea  is  as  much  of  an  abstraction  as  the  Idea 
apart  from  the  particular  object  which  realizes  it.  Kor  does 
movement  exist  by  itself;  it  presupposes  a  substratum. 
Hence,  neither  the  Idea  nor  matter  nor  movement  has  real 
or  substantial  existence ;  reality  consists  of  all  these  t&ken 
as  a  whole  (_<tvvo\ov),  or  of  the  particular  (rdBt  ti).  Reality 
ia  a  concrete  thing  {^imtov)  ;  it  contains  constitutive  ele- 
ments, which  thought  distinguishes,  but  which  do  not  exist 
apart  from  each  other.  The  most  important  (Kvpiompov)  of 
these  elements  is  the  Idea  or  the  form,  which  AristoUe  con- 
ceives as  identical  with  essence  or  soul.  Matter  is  merely 
its  support,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  support. 

The  next  question  is,  What  are  the  generative  causes  of 
real  being?  All  things  which  are  produced  either  by  nature 
or  art  have  a  material  cause  (vXfj,  inroKt^/'^vov),  a  formal 
oause  (t8  elSw,  rb  rt  i<m,  ro  rl  ^v  tlmt),  an  efficient  or 
moving  cause  (&px^  T^f  yev^ffewv,  apxv  t^  Kti^eow,  TO  S8er 
4  KlinjtTK,  TO  S6tP  ^  apxh  TTJv  Kit^attiK,  TO  aiTiov  Ttf!  fitra- 

'  Ua.Ui,  18.  16;  v.,  8,  U;  XII.,  10,22;  XIV.,  3,  12,4,9. 
•  ifct,  nL,  1, 1 ;  Analyi.  pcti.,  I.,  11. 
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fi^Ujjif  Ti  KOfoth^  rh  tuvffrucSv)^  and  a  final  canse  (tA  oS  btxa^ 
lirAoi^rityaOdv).^  Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  art  A 
bed  or  a  statue  presapposes  (1)  matter :  the  wood  or  the 
DirUe  or  the  brass  of  which  the  tiling  is  made;  (2)  an 
Idea  (a  plan  or  a  pattern)  according  to  which  it  is  made ; 
die  idea  of  the  statne  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor, 
die  idea  of  the  bed,  in  the  mind  of  the  joiner ;  (8)  arms, 
hands,  and  tools,  as  motiye  forces  and  efficient  causes, 
(4)  a  porpose  or  motive  that  sets  these  forces  in  action, 
ind  effects  the  transition  from  capacity  or  potentiality 
(Mw/uf )  to  actuality  (Mpyeia).  The  same  is  true  of 
natare  and  particularly  of  organic  nature.  A  liying 
oiganism,  as,  for  example,  a  man,  is  the  product  of  the 
following  four  causes :  (1)  the  substance  which  forms  the 
ftarting-point  and  substratum  of  the  embiyonic  develop- 
ment ;  (2)  the  Idea  or  specific  type  according  to  which  the 
embryo  is  developed,  the  form  which  it  tends  to  assume ; 
(3)  the  act  of  generation ;  (4)  the  (unconscious)  purpose  of 
this  act,  namely,  the  production  of  a  new  man.  There  are, 
then,  for  every  fact  and  for  the  universal  fact  itself  (the 
world),  four  kinds  of  causes :  matter.  Idea,  force,  and  the 
fimil  purpose.  Through  the  cooperation  of  these  four  prin- 
ciples, the  real  being,  be  it  an  object  of  art  or  a  living 
being,  is  produced.  These  principles,  moreover,  do  not 
subsist  as  substances;  they  always  inhere  in  a  particular 
thing :  every  natural  product  is  preceded  by  an  individual 
of  ihe  same  species,  from  which  it  is  generated.  Similarly, 
every  phenomenon  in  art  and  ethics  presupposes  an  actual 
cause.  Each  man  is  educated  by  another  educated  man ; 
the  efficient  cause  is  always  a  concrete  being,  and  that 
which  exists  potentially  becomes  actual,  only  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  actual  thing. 

Though  philosophical  reflection  distinguishes  four  gener- 
ttire  principlfiB  of  things,  three  of  them,  the  Idea,  the 

^  MeLl^^S.    Cf.  VIL,  7,  fL 
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motive  cause,  and  the  final  cansei  are  very  often  iddfitified, 
and  constitute  but  a  single  principle  {fyxtnu  Si  ri^  rpla  tk 
rh  iv  iroXkdict^).  Thus,  in  art,  the  Idea  of  Hexmea  in  the 
imagination  of  the  sculptor,  moves  his  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  the  end  which  he  aims 
to  realize  by  means  of  matter.  Take  an  illustration  from 
nature.  A  man  is  to  be  produced.  Man  is  the  Idea  which 
is  realized  by  generation;  a  man  realizes  it,  and  he  realizes 
it  in  order  to  reproduce  man  (ri  fUw  ^hp  rl  km  maX  th  oi 
tP€Ka  fv  itrn^  TO  S*  S0€V  ^  i^Unitri^  r^  ^tS€i  rainrh  rovrocc  ')• 
In  both  cases  the  Idea  is  the  formal  cause,  the  motive 
c  «use,  and  the  final  cause. 

There  are  then,  ultimately,  only  two  principles  of  things, 
—  the  Idea  or  form  which  causes  them  and  at  which  they 
aim,  and  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made:  €ZSo9  and 
vXi;.  The  former  is  essential  and  the  cause  proper;  the 
latter  is  of  secondary  importance  and  a  mere  condition 
ftrwalriov).  Since  these  two  principles  are  the  necessary 
antecedents  of  all  becoming,  tiiey  cannot  have  been  pro- 
duced themselves ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  have  had  to 
exist  even  prior  to  being,  which  is  impossible.  They  neces- 
sarily precede  all  generation,  since  generation  \b  possible 
only  through  them.'  Both  Aristotle  and  Plato  regard  mat- 
ter and  form  as  eternal ;  only,  the  Staguite  does  not  con- 
ceive the  eternity  of  matter  to  mean  absolute  dualism.  If 
matter  and  Idea  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  as 
they  seem  to  be  in  Plato,  how  can  they  ever  be  united,  how 
can  they  co-operate  and  produce  all  things?  Things  that 
are  diametrically  opposed  cannot  be  united  (dwa^  7^^  rk 
imvria  vir*  AXXifXi»y  *). 

Plato's  /4J^  Si\  that  is  to  say,  non-being  or  absolute  priva- 
tion (<rr^f>i|o'«9),  and  real  matter  are  two  entirely  different 
things.  Matter  is  accidental  non-being  (card  cvikfi€fii^cA;)^ 
whereas  privation  is  non-being  as  such.    The  conception  ol 
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Utter  is  one  that  is  closely  akin  to  the  notion  of  sub- 
itance;  in  certain  respects  matter  is  substance  itself,  while 
priyation  is  nothing  of  the  kincL^  It  is  not  the  /lif  6v  or 
oon-being,  but  the  y^  ttco  Sv  or  potential  being  (hwdy^i  iv)^ 
the  possibility  or  capacity  of  being,  the  germ  and  the  be- 
ginning of  becoming.  Concrete  being,  or  the  particular, 
rqiresents  the  development  of  this  germ,  the  realization  of 
this  possibility,  the  potential  actualized  (iv^pyeia).  Matter 
is  the  germ  of  the  form,  the  potential  form ;  the  form,  in  turn, 
or  nkther  the  union  of  form  and  matter,  which  constitutes 
the  particular  thing,  is  matter  in  actuality.'  Thus,  in  the 
technical  field,  wood,  the  matter  of  which  the  table  is  made, 
is  a  potential  table ;  the  finished  table  is  the  same  wood  in 
energy.  Brass  is  a  potential  statue;  the  statue  is  the 
actoalization  of  the  brass.  In  nature,  the  egg  is  a  bird  in 
capacity ;  the  bird  is  its  ivdpycia.  Matter  is  the  beginning 
of  all  things ;  the  Idea  (shape  or  form)  is  the  goal  for 
which  it  strives ;  matter  is  the  rudimentary  or  imperfect 
Btate ;  the  form  is  the  perfection  or  completion  (hrreXJxeta). 
If  vkfi  were  synonymous  with  ordfyrfaKy  matter  could  not 
become  anything,  it  could  not  be  united  with  a  form  or 
assume  those  definite  outlines  which  define  the  real  being; 
for  from  nothing  nothing  can  come.  Instead  of  struggling 
against  the  form,  it  strives  after  it,  it  desires  it  (opdyerat  ^ 
as  the  female  desires  the  male.^  Matter  and  Idea  or  form 
are,  therefore,  correlative  notions ;  instead  of  excluding 
each  other,  they  presuppose  and  supplement  each  other ; 
motion  or  evolution  (tcivrftn^^  fierafioXi^)  is  the  term  which 
mediates  between  them ;  motion  is  the  transition  or  trans- 

>  Pik^  X-,  10, 4. 

«  Met.,  Vm,  S,  19. 

*  It  is  identical  with  Leibniz's  conception  of  effort  (|  56),  and 
Sebopenhaner's  will  or  wUl  to  be  (§  64).  Aristotle  himself  uses  the 
expression  /SavXcoAu,  in  speaking  of  nature  {PoliL,  I.,  2,  9, 14). 

«  Pikffc,  L,  10, 7. 
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formation  of  the  f oimer  into  the  latter.  Hence  ti»  iinpo» 
tance  ascribed  hy  Aristotle  to  the  idea  of  moTement;  ^  it 
enables  him,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  escape  the  dualism  of 
Plato,  which  the  latter  himself  had  attempted  to  avoid  bf 
means  of  the  conception  of  number  or  V^tfj^.  His  entire 
system  is  founded  on  the  trinily  of  £vpa|M9,  icbn^am^  and 
Mpy€ui.^  If  matter  is  to  form  what  capacity  is  to  energy, 
the  germ  to  the  finished  organism,  then  the  opposition 
between  the  two  principles  is  far  from  absolute,  and  all 
things  are  both  potentiality  and  actuality,  matter  and  form. 
Brass  is  form  or  energy  in  relation  to  the  raw  mineral, 
matter  or  potentiality  in  relation  to  the  statue.  The  tree 
of  which  a  bed  is  made  is  form,  shape,  or  actuality  in  rebk 
tion  to  the  seed  from  which  it  grew,  formless  matter  in 
relation  to  the  bed.  The  youth  is  form  (ivefyfelf  iarC)  in 
relation  to  the  infant,  formless  matter  in  relation  to  the 
grown  man. 

The  rule  that  every  being  is  both  form  and  substratum, 
idea  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  admits  of  but  a  single  ex- 
ception :  the  Supreme  Being  is  pure  form  and  without  mat* 
ter.  According  to  Aristotle,  matter  invariably  forms  the 
starting-point  for  a  process  of  development;  it  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  a  higher  perfection.  Now  the  Supreme  Being  is 
absolute  perfection ;  hence  he  contains  no  matter  for  a  more 
exalted  being ;  in  short,  he  is  immaterial.  Aristotle  here 
seems  to  contradict  the  nominalistic  theory,  on  which  his 
polemic  against  the  separate  Ideas  of  Plato  is  based,  and, 
above  all,  refutes  his  own  statement  that  eveiything  is 
material  (airavra  vXr)  itrrl^).      But  this  difficulty  puUy 

>  Id,,  m.,  1  ff. 

>  Met.,  XII.,  5,  6;  10,  21.  Cf.  XU.,  2,  10:  TfMi^rkairm  loai  rptit 
a{  apx<iA  «•  f •  X.  The  difference  in  the  names  (<rrip9f<ns,  vkif,  M<>p^) 
is  not  fundamental ;  for  Aristotle  has  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
three  phases  of  being  (thni),  on  the  other,  the  three  oonstitative  prin* 
dples  of  existence  (&). 

•  Met.^  xn.,  8,  a. 
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XmppesiB  wben  we  take  into  consideration  his  definition 
of  the  word  nuUier.    He  means  by  it  matter  that  has  not 
jet  been  formed,  the  provisional  as  opposed  to  the  final ;  it 
denotes  imperfection,  capacity,  undeveloped  germ.    If  this 
is  what  ie  meant  by  matter,  tiien,  evidently,  every  being  in 
the  universal  scale  of  beings  is  idea  or  perfection,  as  com- 
pared to  the  lower  stages,  and  matter  or  imperfection,  as 
compared  to  higher  beings ;  and  the  Supreme  Being  —  bat 
the  Supreme  Being  only  —  is  pure  idea,  pure  form,  or  pure 
ictoality.     Aristotle  also  declares  that  the  last  matter  (mat- 
ter in  the  final  stage  of  development)  and  the  form  are  ihe 
aame  (^  itrxwrq  vXti  seal  ^  /m>/>^  ravro ').     Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  objected  to  call- 
ing the  Supreme  Being  ia^dnj  vXtj  or  the  final  stage  of 
the  universal  evolution,  though  he  would  have  denied  that 
this  higher  phase  of  existence  is  in  part  materiaL    But 
he  does  not  accept  the  pantheistic  conception  of  an  abso- 
lute that  develops,  and  is  matter  before  being  form,  poten- 
tiality he/ore  being  energy.'   If  the  Supreme  Being  had  first 
existed  in  germ  and  as  potentiality,  then  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  an  actual  being  to  exist  antecedent 
to  (rod  in  order  to  energize  this  germ  and  to  make  God 
actual ;  for  not  only  does  all  seed  come  from  a  pre-existent 
actoal  being,  but  no  capacity  ever  becomes  actual  without 
the  coijperation  of  an  actual  being.     Not  capacity  but 
energy,  not  the  potential  but  the  actual,  not  the  imper- 
fect but  ihe  perfect,  is  the  first  principle  anterior  and 
superior  to  everything  else.'    This  favorite  conception  of 
Aristotle  really  agrees  with  the  Eleatic  doctrine  :  ex  nthHo 
nikS;  its  logical  consequence  is  the  negation  of  the  chaos 
u  the  original  form  of  existence,  if  we  may  apply  the  term 
*^torm  **  to  the  formless  as  such,  or  to  the  complete  absence 

" /i,  VnL,  «,  19.    Cf.  Vn.,  10,  27;  XIL,  3,  S;  10,a 
• /i,  XIL,  7,  19-25.    Cf .  PAff »  XL,  0,  a. 
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of  all  order.  Since  form  or  absolute  energy  and  mattei 
are  both  eternal,  it  follows  that  matter  has  never  been 
without  form,  and  that  tiiere  never  was  a  state  of  chaos.^ 

The  eternal  actual  Being  is  both  the  motive  or  generat- 
ing cause,  the  form,  and  the  final  goal  of  things. 

It  is  the  first  mover  and  itself  immovable  (irpArop  kipoup 
ov  KivovfLcvov).  The  existence  of  this  first  mover  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of  causality.  Every 
movement  implies,  in  addition  to  the  thing  moved,  a  moving 
principle,  which,  again,  receives  its  motion  from  a  higher 
motive  force.  Now,  since  there  can  be  no  infinite  series  of 
causes,  we  are  obliged  to  stop  at  a  first  mover.  To  deny 
this  and  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  reality  of  motion, 
to  assume  with  Leucippus,  Demociitus,  and  otheis,  an  in- 
finite series  of  effects  and  causes  without  a  first  cause,  is 
to  violate  one  of  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  thought. 
Moreover,  the  first  cause  acts  forever,  and  the  ensuing 
motion  is  likewise  eternal.  The  universe  has  neither  a 
beginning  nor  an  end  in  time,  although  it  has  its  limits 
in  space. 

Here  a  difficulty  (airopCa)  arises :  How  can  that  which 
is  immovable  and  remains  so,  move  ?  How  can  the  mo- 
tive cause  act  without  setting  itself  in  motion  ?  It  must 
be  assumed  that  Ood  acts  as  the  beautiful  and  the  desirable 
act.  Thus,  a  master-piece  of  art  or  nature  moves  and 
attracts  us,  and  yet  remains  completely  at  rest  itself. 
Similarly,  the  ideal  which  I  strive  to  realize,  or  the  goal 
at  which  I  aim,  sets  me  in  motion  without  moving  itself. 
So,  too,  matter  is  moved  by  the  eternal  Idea  (to  rC  9jv  eZyoi 
vrh  irpSnov)  without  the  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  absolute  being.  It  has  a  desire  for  God  (op^cnu),  but 
Ood  ia  the  first  cause  of  this  desire.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Being  \a  immaterial,  it  can 
have  no  impressions,  nor  sensations,  nor  appetites,  nor  a  will 

1  MeL  xn.,  0. 15.  •  idn  xn.  7e  a. 
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h  the  sense  of  desire,  nor  feelings  in  the  sense  of  passions 
all  these  things  depend  on  matter,  the  passive  or  femals 
pincqde,  the  recipient  of  the  form.    God  is  pure  intelli' 
gence.    The  human  understanding  (vols  iradffTucik)  passes 
bom  a  potential  state  through  the  stages  of  sensation,  per- 
eeption,  and  comparison.    The  divine  vofi?  has  an  imme- 
diate intuitive  knowledge  of  the  intelligible  essence  of 
diings.    Our  discursive  thought  pursues  an  object  which 
IB  different  from  it  and  which  cannot  be  attained  except  by 
gndoal  stages,  while  the  absolute  thought  is  identical  with 
its  object.    Since  nothing  is  higher  than  God,  and  since  the 
thought  of  God  has  the  highest  possible  object,  God  is  the 
object  of  his  own  thought  ( /oi^ecK  vdnat^).    God*s  life  is 
free  faom  all  pain  and  imperfection,  and  therefore  beyond 
desire  and  regret  (avaO'q^) ;   it  is  supremely  happy ;  hu- 
man life  with  its  emotions  is  but  a  feeble  image  of  it. 
God  enjoys  what  but  few  favored  mortals  enjoy,  and  then 
only  for  a  limited  period  of  time  ;  his  life  consists  in  the 
pore  contemplation  of  the   intelligible  truth,  in  Beiopla 
(£10709717  S*  itrrlp  ola  17  apCtrrq  fUKpbv  ')(p6vov  fiiuv  ^). 

As  the  final  cause  of  the  universe  and  the  highest  good 
fri  offoOop  KoX  TO  apurrov\  God  is  both  in  the  things  or 
their  immanent  essence  {rd^i^)  and  alove  the  things,  apart 
from  the  world,  or  transcendent  {Kexf^piaiiivov  n  xal  airro 
Kott  ainiy  Discipline  exists  both  in  an  army  and  outside 
of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  general.  Similarly,  God  is  both 
the  law  and  the  law-giver,  the  order  and  the  orderer  of 
things.*  Eveiything  is  organized,  ordered,  and  harmonized 
W  him  and  with  a  view  to  him ;  and  since  he  is  one  (mat- 
ter alone  is  manifold  %  there  can  be  but  one  single,  eternal 
tmiverse.  Conversely,  the  unity  which  prevails  in  the 
world  proves  the  unity  of  God.    Oiuc  iyciOov  iroXuicoipavCif 

>  Mh^  Xn,  7, 11.       •  Id^  XIL,  10, 1, 2.       •  /<£»  VnL,  %  21. 
*  U^  TTlLy  10^  28  (quotation  from  Fomer). 
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On  thiB  principle  of  principlai  depend  the  heaTen 
nature.^ 

2.   Second  Philosopht,  OB  THs  Philosopht  ov  Na 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  sky  is  the  peifoot  sphc 
which  the  earth  ie  supposed  to  be  the  centre;  nati 
eveiything  within  this  sphere  that  is  subject  to  motii 
to  rest ;  or,  more  abstractly,  it  is  motion  itself,  in  so  : 
the  latter  emanates  from  die  first  mover  and  is  conti 
by  the  secondary  causes.  Phjrsics  is  a  theory  of  mo 
It  inquires  into  the  immovable  principle  (the  divine 
imperishable  moving  power  (the  heaven),  and  the  p 
able  world  or  sublunary  nature.'  There  are  as  many  ! 
of  movement  as  there  are  categories  of  being.^  The 
cipal  ones  are :  (1)  movement  that  affects  the  substan 
origin  and  decay  (yAf€a'K  seal  t^opd) ;  (2)  movement 
affects  the  quality,  or  change  of  quality,  alteration  (/a 
tear  iWotoiciv^  fierafiokrj) ;  (8)  movement  that  affect 
quantity,  or  addition  and  subtraction  (jcCini<rK  icar  av 
icaX  <l>0iTiv) ;  (4)  local  movement,  or  change  of  place  ( 
iclvriai^  icariL  rhv  rJwov  *).  The  first  (origin  and  decay), 
ever,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  movement,  while,  c 
other  three,  change  of  place  is  regarded  by  all  the  ] 
cists,  and  especially  by  Anaxagoras,  as  the  most  impa 
the  most  imiversal,  and  the  most  orig^inal  form  of  mo 
Motion,  change,  energy,  or  enteUehy^  is  the  realizatii 
the  potential  as  such.^  But  it  is  not  a  substance  (oi 
and  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  things  which  it  a 
(irapii  r^  irpcifffAaTa), 

*  Met^  XIL,  7,  11:  *Iff  roiavn|ff  Spa  ipxit  Ipr^rat  4  oipmAi 

*  PAytn  m.,  1. 1.  •W^IL,7.  ^Jd^UL.1 

•  id^  in,  1, 7.  •  w.,  vm.,  la 

*  Id.,  UL,  1,  7:  *H  f^  dvpd^  i^fi  AtvX^xm. 
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Spioe  (x^o,  T^irov)  is  more  like  a  substance.  It  is, 
however^  neither  tbe  material  of  which  bodies  are  made, 
11  Plato  erroneously  supposes  in  the  Timofusy^  nor  their 
form,  nor  the  interval  which  separates  them  (Bidimffia)^ 
bat  the  limit  between  the  surrounding  and  the  surrounded 
bod^,*  between  the  contents  and  the  container.  This  sin- 
gular definition  is  intended  by  Aristotle  as  a  disavowal  of 
the  conception  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  empty  space 
aepaiating  bodies  from  each  other  (the  m€v6v  of  Democritus), 
i  view  which  he  regarded  as  erroneous.  Movement,  ac< 
cording  to  him,  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  void ; 
it  is  invariably  a  change  of  place  of  different  bodies.  The 
ooDdensation  of  a  body  presupposes  the  rarefaction  of  the 
surrounding  body,  and  vice  versa.  Consequently,  there  is 
no  void  either  in  the  bodies  or  outside  of  them.'  Since 
space  cannot  be  conceived  without  movement,  the  im- 
movable (the  divine)  is  not  in  space.  Moreover,  inasmuch 
as  space  is  the  boundary  between  the  container  and  the 
contained,  and  since  the  universal  is  not  contained  in  any- 
thing, but  contains  everything,  the  universe  or  the  All 
cannot  occupy  a  particular  place.  Hence  the  universe, 
or  the  whole  of  things,  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  move. 
Its  parts  alone  suffer  a  change  of  place.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  can  only  revolve  upon  itself.  Indeed, 
certain  portions  of  the  heavens  move,  not  upwards  and 
downwards,  but  in  a  circle,  and  only  the  denser  or  lighter 
lutastances  are  carried  downwards  and  upwards.^ 

Like  space,  time  exists  only  as  the  condition  of  motion  ; 
it  is  the  measure  or  number  of  motion.  It  is  potentially 
infinite  like  motion  (whatever  Plato  may  say  of  it),  and 
this  distinguishes  it  from  space  which  Lb  limited.  It  ii 
loosenae  to  speak  of  an  actually  infinite  space.    Infinity 

»  Piff.,  IV.,  1. 

•Jtf^IY^a  «  itf ., lY ., 7, & 
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is  merely  potential  and  never  actual ;  for  the  aetnal  haa 
form ;  it  ia  determined  or  finite ;  the  potential  is  not  finite, 
but  infinite.  Conversely,  infinity  haa  potential  eziatence 
only  in  the  infinite  multiplication  of  numben  and  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  magnitudes.  Now,  time  ia  the  measure 
of  motion  and  consequently  a  number,  and  number  pre- 
supposes a  person  who  can  count.  Hence  it  follows  that 
time  presupposes  a  soul  and  cannot  exist  except  for  a 
numbering  soul.^ 

We  distinguished  between  several  kinds  of  movement, 
the  most  important  of  which  ia  called  change  of  place. 
The  latter,  again,  has  different  forms.  The  first  and  the 
most  perfect  of  these  is  movement  in  a  circle,  which  is 
the  only  motion  that  can  be  endless,  simple,  and  uniform. 
Rectilinear  motion  cannot  be  constant,  and  is  therefore 
less  perfect  than  the  other.  It  cannot  be  continued  ad 
infinitum^  because  AristoUe^s  universe  is  limited;  hence, 
in  order  to  continue,  it  must  return  upon  itself  or  become 
oscillatory ;  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  stop,  however  mini- 
mal  it  may  be,  at  the  point  where  the  movement  begins 
again  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Circular  movement  and  rectilinear  movement  upward 
and  downward  are  the  two  great  forms  of  jr/i^o-i^  in  the 
physical  world.  The  former,  which  is  the  most  perfect, 
because  it  is  simple  and  continuous,  belongs  to  the  highest 
heavens  (wp&ro^  oifpav6^%  the  solid  vault  which  supports 
the  fixed  stars ;  *  the  latter,  which  ia  less  perfect  because 

»  PAy«.,  IV.,  20,  4. 

s  The  modem  theory  of  heavenly  bodies  moying  in  space,  a  Tiew 
which  prevailed  among  the  lonians  and  the  Pythagoreans,  seems  to 
be  wholly  foreign  to  Aristotle.  When  he  spei^  of  the  heaven  and 
its  motion,  he  does  not  mean,  by  metonymy,  the  motion  of  the  stars 
enclosed  in  this  space ;  his  idea  is  that  the  heaven  itself,  that  is,  the 
entire  series  of  concentric  spheres,  which  consist  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  their  stars,  moves.  He  also  likens  the  motion  of  the  stars  to 
the  movement  of  a  person  seated  in  a  chariot ;  the  person  is  immofti 
able  and  yet  advances  as  the  chariot  advances. 
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it  18  not  absolutely  continuous,  moves  the  lower  or  central 
parts  of  the  universe.    The  eternal  revolution  of  the  outer* 
most  heavens  around  the  axis  of  the  world  is  immediately 
caused  by  the  immovable  first  mover,  who  moves  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  only  indirectly  and  by  means  of  the 
TpAroi  ovpap6^.     Hence,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
in  the  Trp^irov  kivovp  scivovfjLcvov^  the  first  moved  mover,  and 
communicteces  its  motion  to  the  lower  or  planetary  spheres 
(&vre/M>9  ovpaink).    These  solid  but  transparent  spheres,  of 
which  there  are  about  fifty,  revolve  around  a  common  cen- 
tre, the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
world.     But  their  movement  is  no  longer  a  simple  move- 
ment; they  rotate  from  left  to  right,  like  the  outermost 
heaven,  but  they  also  move  from  right  to  left.    This  com- 
plicated movement  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  sphere  has,  in  addition  to  the  first  moved 
mover,  a  particular,  relatively-independent  mover.    Finally, 
the  central  sphere,  that  is,  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  its 
ocean,  and  its  two  atmospheres,  is  placed  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  planets  and  under  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  fixed  stars.    It  does  not  revolve  around  its  own  axis, 
but  executes  complex  movements,  the  fundamental  form 
of  which  is  upward  and  downward  movement. 

Things  that  move  downwards  from  the  universal  circum- 
ference to  the  universal  centre  are  called  heavy;  things 
that  move  upwards  from  the  earth  towards  the  sky  are 
called  light.  The  opposition  between  heavy  and  light  Lb 
the  same  as  that  between  cold  and  warm ;  for  experience 
shows  that  cold  air  falls  and  warm  air  rises.  On  this 
double  opposition  depends  the  differentiation  of  elements. 
Heavy  and  cold  matter  forms  the  earthy  or  solid  element; 
light  and  warm  matter  produces  fire.  Water  and  air,  that 
is,  moisture  and  dryness,  form  two  intermediate  elements, 
whose  purpose  ia  to  reconcile  the  contrary  extremes. 
Although  Aristotle   thus  assumes  the  four  aroix^la  of 
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Empedocles,  he  maintainfl  with  Henolitos  and  Demooritiia 
that  these  elements  are  homogeneous,  and  that  the^  lep- 
lesent  successiye  transformations  of  one  and  the  same 
matter.  In  fact,  experience  shows  him  that  solids  pass 
into  liquids,  liquids  into  gases,  gases  into  fire,  and  vie$ 
versa^  that  fire  and  gases  are  liquefied^  and  liquids  solidi- 
fied. Hence,  he  identifies  the  chemical  notion  of  element 
with  the  physical  notion  of  state. 

The  difference  existing  between  the  elements  of  sub- 
lunary matter  depends  essentially  on  the  nature  of  tiie 
movement  peculiar  to  the  earth,  and  does  not  extend 
beyond  our  world.  It  is  not  found  in  the  celestial  spheres, 
which  consist  of  pure  ether.  This  ether  is  not  a  fifth  ele- 
ment (irifiirrov  aroix^tov)^  as  has  been  erroneously  believed, 
but  the  original  and  neutral  substance  which  Anaximander 
called  the  aweipop^  and  which  is  the  substratum  conmion  to 
the  four  elements  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  There  can  be 
no  dense  liquid,  gaseous,  or  fiery  elements  in  the  heavens, 
because  there  is  no  contrast  between  heavy  and  light,  cold 
and  warm,  in  that  region  i  and  this  contrast  does  not  exist 
in  the  heavenly  spheres,  because  rectilinear  and  vertical 
motion  is  unknown  there. 

Removed  as  they  are  from  the  contrasts  of  our  perishable 
world,  and  coming  into  direct  communion  with  the  first 
mover,  who  dwells  in  the  outermost  heaven,^  the  bright 
inhabitants  of  the  skies  enjoy  happiness  unalloyed,  and  are 
endowed  with  immortality.  They  of  all  beings  most  re- 
semble the  unmoved  first  mover.  Their  movements  are 
not  arbitrary ;  what  seems  to  be  an  imperfection  is  in  reality 
a  divine  prerogative.  Even  the  free  man  is  much  more 
determined  in  his  actions  than  the  slave  and  the  animal ; 
for  he  obeys  the  established  laws  of  the  State,  while  they 
contribute  but  little  to  public  affairs,  and  habitually  act  by 
chance.*    The  more  reason  a  being  possesses,  the  more  reg 
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ihr  axe  iti  acti,  and  tibe  lev  aribilnuy  it  ite  behaTior. 
Mareonei^  the  more  immovaUe  the  mtmuUmf  gods  mn^  ihfb 
mon  Hmy  leaembla  him  in  whom  there  is  neither  moY»* 
meat  nor  change  of  any  kind*  Aa  immovaUe  beinga,  anjr 
mtmber  of  them  can  exist  in  one  and  the  same  sphere*  The 
planetiy  which  are  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fixed  staia,  are 
likewiae  immortal  and  uncreated  beings  endowed  with  life 
and  activity.^  The  moyers  of  the  phmets  impart  to  their 
nspectiTe  spheres  movements  that  are  oppoaed  to  the 
divine  and  perfect  movement  of  the  w/Mmv  o^fMMfe,  thereby 
declaring  their  independence  of  the  Deity  and  their  hostility 
towards  the  oniYexsal  order.  We  have  here  the  beginning 
of  evil,  bat  ao  small  a  beginning  that  the  life  of  Henmiy, 
Venus,  Man,  Japiter,  Satom,  the  Son  and  the  Moon,' 
is,  as  compared  with  the  life  of  the  earth,  a  divine,  perfect, 
and  happy  existence. 

The  operation  of  the  foor  elements,  and  the  perpetual 
change  of  bodies  resulting  from  it  (the  irJuna  pd  of  Hera- 
clitns),  are  confined  to  the  terrestrial  and  sublunary  sphere. 
This  is  the  sphere  of  becoming,  birth,  and  death,  and  —  in 
10  far  as  ^wri9  signifies  production,  generation,  or  becom- 
ing—  the  stage  of  nature  proper  as  distinguished  from  the 
sl^,  which  is  the  abode  of  the  supernatural^  that  is,  of  the 
onchangeable  and  everlasting.'  The  opposition  between 
earth  and  heaven,  iv6dSe  and  ixeU  the  Here  and  the  Beyond, 
die  natural  and  the  supernatural,  has  not,  it  is  true,  the 
nine  mattmng  and  import  in  Aristotle  as  in  Catbolicism ; 
still  it  is  certain  that  this  dualism  adds  to  his  cosmology  a 
tinge  of  Platonic  mysticiBm  that  contrasts  with  lus  onto- 
Icf^cal  principles.  It  was  this  dualistic  conception  of  an 
snrth  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world  and  a  God  placed 
at  the  periphery,  as  far  from  the  earth  as  possible,  that 

t  Deetda,7»2. 

t  Both  son  mod  moon  are  eooddartd  as  pluietB. 

s  Mg^  XL,  S,  12. 
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oauaed  the  Church  to  adopt  the  AristoteUan  fljatem 
led  to  its  being  forced  upon  the  minds  of  men  as  lev 
truth,  even  after  the  great  majority  of  scientiBtB  had  i 
sides  with  Copernicus. 

Aristotle's  meteorology  is  more  independent  Iha 
astronomical  theories,  which  are  based  on  the  preoo 
tions  of  his  age.  The  terrestrial  atmosphere  comprise 
regions  (irhroi)^  one  of  which  is  moist  and  cold^  and 
rounds  the  earth  and  the  ocean ;  while  tbe  other  is  f o 
of  an  element  that  is  lighter  and  warmer  than  air,  c 
irvp  by  Heraclitus,  and  extends  to  the  Yaolt  oi 
heavens.^  In  the  highest  atmosphere  are  situatec 
comets  and  the  milky-way  (I).  The  lower  atmosphen 
duces  winds,  storms,  rainbows,  and  other  meteors,  "% 
are  explained,  in  the  same  way  as  earthquakes  and  i 
by  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  upper  and  ] 
atmospheric  strata  and  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Arist 
theory,  or  at  least  his  explanation  of  aerial  and  ocean 
rents,  contains,  as  we  see,  a  shadow  of  the  truth.  £ 
is  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science  proper  that  his  gi 
bursts  forth  in  all  its  grandeur. 

The  organic  world  is  the  real  domain  of  final  ca 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  nature  reveals  herse 
an  artist  of  infinite  capacity,  universally  choosing  the 
plest  and  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  her  goaL  "^ 
distinguishes  nature  from  art  (r^i^)  is  this :  The  go 
which  the  artist  aims  exists  in  his  thought  as  a  clearly 
ceived  idea,  while  in  nature  it  exists  as  an  instinct.  1 
is  an  end  to  be  realized  in  the  case  of  the  bird  whicl 
ates  itself  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  bed  that  is  mac 
the  joiner.  In  order  to  become  a  reality,  the  enc 
needs  the  hands  of  the  joiner ;  the  end  bird  realizes  it 
in  both  instances,  however,  final  causes  play  an  impoi 
part.    But,  what  of  the  objection  that  nature  eomet 

1  MeUaroloffiff  1, 8. 
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piodnoeB  monsten?  Well,  mistakes  may  be  made  in  her 
iomain  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of  art  A  grammarian 
may,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge,  make  a  mistake  in  spelling ; 
a  pbjsician,  though  skilful,  may  administer  the  wrong 
medicine.  So,  too,  errors  can  creep  into  the  operations  of 
natnre,  and  monstrosities  are  merely  deviations  from  a  goal 
that  is  aimed  at  without  success.^  Nature  desires  the  best 
without  always  being  able  to  achieve  it.*  Her  mistakes 
must  be  charged  to  matter,  not  to  the  active  idea.'  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  natural  teleology  sim- 
ply because  we  do  not  see  in  nature  a  deliberating  motive 
principle.  Art  does  not  deliberate  either ;  in  the  majority 
of  easea  there  is  no  need  of  reflection.  Art  moves  from 
without,  nature  from  within.  If  the  art  of  naval  construe- 
ticm  were  in  the  wood,  it  would  resemble  nature  in  its 
action.^  Hence  nature  acts  teleologically  as  well  as  art.^ 
The  end  or  purpose  is  the  very  principle  that  makes  her 
aet^  and  pre-exists  in  principle  in  the  organisms  produced 
hy  her  J 

Orgamsms  differ  from  inorganic  bodies  in  that  they  are 
impelled  by  an  inner  principle  (V^i^i?),  which  employs  a 
number  of  organs  (opyava)  in  order  to  realize  its  purposes. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  the  animal 
which  lives  on  the  plant  is  its  end.  Hence  the  soul  of  the 
plant  simply  performs  the  functions  of  assimilation  and 
reproduction  (ri  OperrrucSv).  The  soul  of  the  animal  has, 
in  addition,  the  faculty  of  feeling  (t6  aia6riTiK6v)^  to  which 
is  added,  in  higher  animals,  the  capacity  to  retain  sense- 
impressions  (jivriiA.li).  The  sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch,  meet  in  a  common  sense  {icoivii  aXaOija-i^)^ 

»  PIff.,  IL,  8,  9.         •  PolUieg,  I.,  2, 14, 19.         •  Phy$.,  H.,  8,  8. 
*  This  is  what  modern  metaphysics  calls  the  inmanerU  teleology  (d 
uftnre. 

•  pftyt.,  n.,  8, 1M8.  •  /</.,  n.,  fl^  4 

'  Met^  IX.,  8;  De  part,  anim.,  11..  1. 
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vhich  synthesizes  them  and  constitutes  a  rudimeiitaiy  fona 
of  inner  apperception.  The  soul  of  the  animal  is  atucep- 
tible  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  hence  it  strives  for  what  makes 
an  agreeable  impresaion  upon  it,  and  shuns  the  contrary  (_ti 
&ptKTtK6v,  the  active  faculty  or  will).  Hence  the  spoil' 
taneoos  movement  of  the  animal  (^opo,  rh  kivtitikov  xari 
riv  riiTOv).  In  addition  to  all  these  endowments  of  animal 
life,  tile  human  soul  possesses  the  faculty  of  knowledge  or 
reason  (to  SiavoT}TiK<iv).  Owing  to  tliis,  man  is  the  master^ 
piece  of  nature,  the  most  perfect  organic  being  (f^"  ^ 
ivSpeanot  rrjv  (pvaiv  airoTtTeXta/i^vTiv^).  He  is  the  final 
goal  (tAo?)  at  which  nature  aims  throughout  the  advan- 
cing forms  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Her  failure  to  attain 
this  goal  immediately  is  due  to  the  resistance  of  matter; 
but,  untiring  in  her  efforts,  she  makes  many  attempts  which 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  final  purpose  for  which  she 
strives,  until  the  end  is  finally  realized.  So,  too,  the  youi^ 
artist  tries  a  thousand  times  before  completely  realizing  hia 
conception. 

The  organic  world  therefore  forms  an  ascending  scale. 
The  organisms  and  their  corresponding  souls  are  per- 
fected in  the  measure  in  which  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  zotilogical  development,  the  human  species,  pene- 
ixatea  and  overcomes  inorganic  matter.*  Corresponding 
to  the  elementary  plaat>«oul  we  have  an  organism  in 
which  up  and  down  are  distinguishable,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  difference  between  front  and  back,  right  and 
left ;  the  plant  has  its  mouth  below  (the  root)  and  ita 
genital  apparatus  above  (the  flower) ;  it  has  no  back  or 
chest.  A  body  corresponds  to  the  animal  soul,  in  which 
is  found  the  double  opposition  between  up  and  down, 
right  and  left.  In  man,  at  last,  the  up  and  down  coim 
aides  with  the  absolute  up  and  down. 

>  Butoria  animalium,  IX.,  1. 

*  Hu  fanrt*m«mta]  coaeeition  of  oompanttiTe  taatomy. 
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The  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  which  embraces  sanguineous  animals,  viz.,  ma.Tniinftljan«f, 
birds,  fishes,  amphibia ;  while  the  other  consists  of  insects, 
erostaoeans,  testaceans,  and  moUusks.^  Warmth  is  in 
separable  from  life,  and  the  relative  perfection  of  an 
^hitoaI  directly  depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  in  it. 
Aristotle  believes  in  spontaneous  generation  on  a  grand 
scale,  although  he  denies  it  in  the  case  of  higher  ani- 
mala.  Owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  facts  established 
by  modem  geology  in  reference  to  the  changes  which  the 
earth  has  undergone,  he  seems  to  assume  the  eternity  of 
life  and  of  species  a  parte  ante  as  well  as  a  parte  post. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  organized  body  and 
the  soul,  its  vital  principle,  is  the  same  as  that  existing  be- 
tween matter  and  form,  potentiality  and  actuality,  capacity 
{Swafu^)  and  function  (hrreX^xeia).  Because  of  this  inti- 
mate correlation,  the  organized  body  exists  and  lives  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  soul,  which  is  its  final  cause  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  exists  (to  ov  fvesca  t6  a&fia) ;  but  the  soul, 
too,  IS  a  reality  only  in  so  far  as  it  anirnatee  something,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  the  soul  of  a  body,  the  energy  of  an  organ- 
ism, the  function  of  an  instrument  {ivreX^em  rov  awfuiTo^)* 
Without  the  body  the  soul  may,  indeed,  exist  potentially 
(fivF^^ici)*  hut  not  actually  or  in  reality  (ivtpyelt^.  It  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  as  impossible  to  feel,  to  desire,  and 
to  will,  without  the  necessary  corporeal  organs,  as  it  is  to 
walk  without  feet  or  to  make  a  statue  out  of  nothing 
(fiaSlfitw  ibftu  woS&Pj  opav  &v€u  i^aXftAv^  avtpiM  avev 
XaXiroC).  The  soul  is  to  the  body  what  cutting  is  to  the 
axe ;  the  fimcticm  of  cutting  would  be  the  soul  of  the  axe 
if  the  latter  were  a  living  being.  Now,  just  as  cutting  is 
impoesibla  without  an  axe,  so  too  the  constitutive  functions 
of  the  sool  are  inseparable  from  the  body. 


»  ne  f  ifrrfis>  siiws/mw,  IL,  a,    CL  MeL,  YIL,  It,  It 
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From  the  relation  obtaining  between  the  oiganiem  and 
iti  vital  principle,  it  necessarilj  foUowa,  in  the  aecond 
place,  that  metempsychoeis,  or  the  doctrine  according  to 
which  any  soul  may  inhaUt  any  body,  is  impossible.  Since 
the  soul  is  the  function  of  the  body,  or  rather,  the  sum  of 
its  functions  or  the  resultant  of  its  forces,  it  is  evident  that 
its  manifestations  or  acts  (that  is,  in  the  last  analyaia,  the 
soul  itself,  since  it  is  essentially  action  and  energy)  are 
determined  by  the  nature  and  special  organisation  of  the 
body  which  it  animates.  We  cannot  produce  the  tones  of 
the  flute  by  means  of  an  anvil,  nor  the  sound  of  an  anvil 
by  a  flute.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  have  a  human  soul 
in  the  body  of  a  horse,  and  vice  vertom 

The  body  is  potentiality  or  capacity,  and  the  soul  its 
energy  or  function.  The  latter,  again,  is  potentiality  or 
capacity,  or  rather  a  sum  of  capacities  {hvvafi^m) ;  it  con- 
sists of  the  capacities  of  feeling,  perceiving,  and  willing, 
of  which  sensation,  perception,  and  volition  are  the  actions 
or  energies.  Hence  the  soul  ia  the  enteUchy  or  primary 
/unction  of  an  organized  hody^  and  its  manifestations  or 
effects  are  the  secondary  functions  or  energies  of  this 
body.^ 

In  80  far  as  the  soul  is  sensation,  imagination,  memory, 
and  will,  it  suffers  the  fate  of  all  earthly  things ;  it  is  perish' 
able  (<l>0afynk  ^).  The  intellect  itself  has  a  mortal  part  in 
addition  to  its  immortal  and  divine  element.  The  mortal 
part  comprises  the  sum  of  our  ideas  in  so  far  as  these  are 
determined  by  bodily  impressions,  that  is,  whatever  the 
intellect  receives,  suffers,  and  does  not  create  or  bring 
forth.  The  entire  passive  side  of  the  intelligence  (mik 
iraOr)Tue<k)  shares  the  fate  of  the  body,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  conceived.     Only  the  active  intellect  (voik  wottf^ 

1  Af  anima^  U^l:  El  bq  n  kou4v  M  vdoiyr  ^vx^s  drt  Xiycir,  f of  h 
/rrt Xt'^f  ta  ^  irp4ny  vmftaros  ^votjcov  ipyamcmt^ 

*  i>«ttnuiio,  UL,5:  'O  SI  mAiru^  »ovt  ^At^r^ 
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fucd^X  ihe  pnze  reason,  which  conceives  the  nniyeiBal  and 
the  divine,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  immortality ;  for  it  alone 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  function  of  the  body;  nay  it  is 
essentially  different  (itux^  jAh^  frepov)  and  separable 
(X^piorA^)  from  this,  while  the  other  faculties  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  (rk  Xonrk  fuSpia  rryi  iruxrii  owe  &m 
XnyMOTa^).  The  active  intellect  is  not  a  capacity,  but  an 
letaal  being  {pifala  ivep^elq  &v) ;  it  is  not  a  product  of 
nature,  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  soul,  like  seur 
■QjOitj,  imagination,  and  memory ;  it  is  not  a  product,  an 
effect,  or  a  creature  at  all,  but  an  absolute  principle  (delov)^ 
that  existed  before  the  soul  as  well  before  the  body,  and 
was  united  with  it  mechanically  (OvpaOep).  This  separate 
intellect  (;^o»purnf?)  is  absolutely  immaterial  (ifuryif:)^  im- 
passive (airatff79),  imperishable,  and  eternal  (aOavaro^  /col 
USuk);  without  it  the  passive  and  perishable  intellect  can- 
not think  {avev  rovrov  ovShf  vo€i  ^. 

This  seeming  immortality,'  with  which  Aristotle  endows 
the  souL  again  disappears  when  we  remember  that  not  only 
does  Hbe  active  intellect  not  constitute  the  thinking  indivi- 
doal,  but  that  it  does  not  even  form  a  part  of  him,  —  that  it 
comes  from  without  (Bvpadev)^  and  is  not  boimd  to  the  me 
hy  any  organic  tie.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  Aristotle  really 
means  by  this  active  xTvUllect^  and  the  majority  of  his  many 
commentators  have  exhausted  their  wits  in  tiying  to  explain 
it  The  logic  of  the  system  demands  that  we  identify  it 
with  God  himself;  for  its  definition  agrees,  in  every  re» 
fipect,  with  that  of  the  absolute  voSfi.^  Moreover,  Aristotle 
cannot  assume  a  plurality  of  separate  intelligences  without 
contradicting  a  principle  of  his  metaphysics:  whatever  u 
flural  ii  maierial^    The  vois  iroiffTuuk  is  declared  to  be 

1  X>e  anima,  II.,  9. 

a  Id.f  Ul^  5.     Cf.  De  gener,  el  corrupt^  II,  8. 

a  Met.^  XII.,  3, 10.  «  IbkL 

s  M.  xm^  a  31. 
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From  , :  <  a7radi79,  ai^ifpfi).    Hence  it  cui  only 

its  y\X.w^  .  .^ul.u-:  it  Is  unique,  and  resembles  the  im* 

pliice,  .   .  ;e  worldr«oul,  or  the  uniyenal  spirit  QoifK 

whi>  1.  <x.oiM  pantheism,  of  which  the  particnlar  souls 

tliu  .  -iei-s>omfications.     The  transcendency  of  the 

it-s  .'  .  ..^Ci'Clo  would  not  exclude  such  an  interpretsr 

it:  .^    HetaphyHcM  affiims  both  the  transcendency  of 

«  .iiid  his  immanency  in  tiie  universe  as  the  phy- 

.  '.  monU  order  of  the  world;  but  what  excludes  it 

.   . . :  V  t'luphatio  assertion  that  the  active  intellect  is 

.   .   lubl  (0VT09  o  votk  x^P^^^  ^A^  StTTfiO^  Kal  iLfuyi/q^  t§ 

,*^u  ^i\pjtif  ^).    Logically,  this  intellect  can  be  nothing 

[lo  Supreme  Being  himself.    When  Aristotle  allows 

.^  If  tu  call  the  voik  &tBi09  a  part  of  the  soul  and  its  im* 

.  uil  [>art  at  that,  we  shall  say  that  his  logic  is  at  fault 

^..  iliiag^  however,  is  certain:  by  affirming  that  the  eter- 

...:    uiclligence  alone  is  immortal,  he  positively  denies 

•i.lividual  immortality.    On  this  point  of  the  Peripatetic 

teavhiiig  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  dispute. 

Itio  active  intellect  (iroiijrucdi)  is  by  no  means  identical 
M  iih  the  human  intellect,  and  its  immortality  is  of  little  or  no 
tmo.  Indeed,  according  to  Aristotie^s  theory  of  knowledge, 
which  is  closely  akin  to  the  teachings  of  Democritus  and 
sonaationalism,  the  human  understanding  is  not  the  creator 
or  the  father  (Troiijnf?),  but  only  the  recipient  or  the  mother 
of  ideas.  It  is,  by  nature,  devoid  of  all  content,  and  re- 
seuibles  an  empty  tablet  or  a  white  page  (ypafifAar€lov  ^  i^iOiv 
vndpx^i  ivreXex^layeypafifA^v^).  Peripatetic  sensualism 
does  not,  however,  exclude  the  excipe  intellectum  of  Leibmz, 
but  assumes  that  ideas  pre-exist  in  the  mind,  if  not  actually, 
potentially  at  least  {Bwdfiei) ;  in  other  words,  it  maintains 
that  the  mind  originally  possesses,  not  ready-made  ideas, 
but  the  faculty  of  forming  them.'    The  ex  nihUo  nihU  is 

1  D$  anma,  m.,  5.  •  Jtf.,  Li.,  L 

•  8m  the  disciusioni  of  this  mibjeet  by  Looks  and  Laibnis  (||  li 
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one  of  Aristotle's  fundamental  doctrines.  Although  he 
holds  that  the  infant  mind  is  an  empty  tablet,  that  expe* 
rience  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge,  that  intelligence 
IB  developed  and  realized  by  sensation,  he  does  not  teach 
either  an  anti-philosophical  dualism  or  a  vulgar  mechan- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  dualism  affirms  one  of  the  principles 
of  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  it  isolates 
thought  and  keeps  it  from  having  intercourse  with  nature, 
on  the  plea  that  any  increase  produced  through  the  senses 
would  be  a  pollution.  Plato  teaches  such  a  dualism.  Aa 
ht  as  Aristotle  is  concerned,  the  charge  of  dualism  maj 
with  justice  be  brought  against  his  theology,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  theory  of  the  active  intellect,  on  the  other. 

The  presence  of  the  voxs  makes  the  human  soul  an  inter- 
mediate being  between  the  animal  and  God.  In  sensibility, 
perception,  and  memory,  it.resembles  the  animal ;  in  reason 
it  is  like  God.  This  dual  aspect  constitutes  its  originality 
as  a  moral  being.  There  can  be  no  morality  without  the 
coexistence  of  animal  and  intellectual  principles.  The  ani- 
mal is  not  a  moral  being,  because  it  is  devoid  of  intellect. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  of  morality  in  the  case  of  God, 
who  \s  pure  thought.  Hence  morality  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  human  nature,  and  if  the  end  of  every 
be mg  is  the  complete  and  perfect  realization  of  its  nature, 
the  end  of  human  life  consists  neither  in  the  one-sided 
development  of  the  animal  functions  nor  in  changing  man 
into  God  (which  would  be  foolish  and  impossible),  but  in 
the  complete  and  harmonious  expansion  of  our  dual  essence. 
For  man  the  highest  good  consists  in  the  happiness  (eifSai^ 
liopia)  resulting  from  the  harmonious  co(5peration  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  animal  elements.  Such  a  state  of  equilibrium 
constitates  virtue.  The  harmony  between  the  active  and 
passive  intellect  is  called  intellectual  virtue  (iperij  iiavorj- 
rueij);  this  manifests  itself  as  wisdom  in  theory,  and  as 
prudence  or  conmion-sense  ((f>p6vr)ai^^  evfiovXXa)  in  practice. 
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The  harmony  between  the  intellect  and  the  will  Ib  calledf 
ethical  virtue  {iperii  v^<^^  that  ia,  oonrage,  temperancet 
liberality,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  gentleness,  sinoer* 
ity,  and  sociableness.  Virtue  is  not  the  extreme  opposite 
of  vice  (as  Plato  holds) ;  it  is  the  mean  (rh  y^^row)  between 
two  exls^mes  {Axpa).  Courage,  for  example,  is  a  Tirtue, 
and  as  such  the  mean  between  timidity  and  f oolhardiness ; 
liberality  is  the  mean  between  ayarice  and  prodigality.^ 

Inasmuch  as  man  is  ^vo-cft  ^^v  voXirucSvj  individuals 
cannot  make  and  change  the  State  at  will;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  State  forms  the  individuals.  The  family,  prop- 
erty, and  slavery  are  natural  institutions.  It  is  no  truer 
that  the  same  form  of  government  is  as  suitable  to  all 
nations  and  circumstances  than  that  the  same  garment  fits 
everybody.  The  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government 
when  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  good  prince ;  for  in 
this  case  it  is  an  image  of  the  government  of  the  universe : 
a  perfect  monarchy  under  a  perfect  monarch.  But  this 
form  is  the  most  odious  of  all  when  it  becomes  tyranny. 
The  safety  of  the  State  consists  in  a  just  apportionment 
of  powers,  and  depends  essentially  on  the  strength  of 
the  middle  classes.' 

Aristotle's  ethics  and  politics,  like  his  metaphysics,  are 
decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  Utopian  ideals  of  Plato.  He 
is  a  realist  and  a  positivist,  a  common-sense  thinker,  so  to 
speak,  and  takes  into  special  account  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence ;  he  is  exceedingly  careful  not  to  set  up  an  ideal  goal 
which  humanity  can  never  reach.  His  entire  philosophy  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  golden  mean,  and  as  far  removed  from  a 
coarse  sensationalism  as  from  an  idealism  that  is  out  of 
harmony  with  real  life.  In  his  love  of  science  for  science's 
sake,  the  suppleness  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  his  predi- 
lection for  measure,  proportion,  and  the  harmony  of  the 

*  Nicomachean  Ethics,  IL,  5  ft  «  Politics.  IV..  9. 
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ideal  and  fhe  real,  Aristotle  representB  the  climax  of  Oreek 
tboaght.  But  he  also  marks  its  decline,  and  inaugurates 
a  new  epoch  in  the  general  evolution  of  humanity.  He 
resembles  a  Semite  or  a  Roman  in  the  unremitting  good 
sense  which  he  displays,  and  in  his  sober  positivism.  His 
stjrle  is  not,  like  that  of  his  master,  the  work  of  the  Muses. 
But  his  philosophy  is  even  more  realistic  in  matter  thaii 
in  form.  His  fundamental  metaphysical  teaching-,  which 
makes  matter  a  necessaiy  element  of  finite  existence ;  the 
epistemological  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  an  empty  tablet ; 
Us  monotheism,  which  is  much  more  outspoken  and  absoL 
nte  than  Plato's ;  his  morality  of  the  golden  mean ;  hia 
monarchical  tendencies,  —  everything  about  his  system  is  a 
forecast  of  the  new  world,  the  elements  of  which  were  pre* 
pared  at  Pella,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  mosc  distinguished  scholarchs  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  Lyceum  are  to  be  mentioned  Theophrastus,^ 
Dicsearchus,'  Aristoxenus,^  and,  above  all,  Strato  of  Lamp 
sacus,^  the  teacher  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Aristoxenui 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  intellect,  and  Strato  the  exists 
ence  of  God ;  which  proves,  either  that  the  master's  doctrine 
of  immortality  and  the  first  mover  was  merely  an  accom« 
modation,  or  that  his  ancient  followers  were  even  less 
united  than  his  mediaeval  disciples.  What  distingrulshea 
the  pupils  from  the  master,  and  what  characterizes  post- 
Aristotelian  philosophy  as  a  whole,  is  the  gradual  division 
of  scientific  labor  which  takes  place  after  Aristotle.  The 
work  of  Aristotle  the  scientist  was  continued  in  Sicily, 

*  Cicero  ad  Attic,,  II.,  16 ;  Acad,  post,,  L,  9;  DeJinibu$,Y.,  6,  12| 
TumcmI.  v.,  9 ;  Simplicius,  In  Phys.,  f.  225.  [See  also  for  Theophnuh 
tos  and  other  disciples  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  and  PreUer,  pp.  861  ff. ; 
Hollach,  vol.  II.,  pp.  293  ft, ;  Writings  edited  by  Schneider,  1818  ff.  | 
Fragments,  by  Wimmer,  1854, 1862.  —  Tr.] 

«  Cic.,  Tutetd.  I.,  10.  •  Ibid. 

«  Cic.  de  not.  dear.,  1,  18;  De  Jin.,  T.,  6;  Diog.  L.,  T.,  66|  Sim 
plidnSyZoc.  eiL 
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Egypt,  and  the  islands  of  the  Meditemnean ;  while  Athens^ 
and  in  Athens  the  L jceum  itself,  merely  retained  a  philoso- 
phy of  reasoning,  dialectics,  and  eristics,  which  cared  less 
and  less  for  the  physical  cosmos^  and  devoted  its  entire 
attention  to  the  souL 

Wliat  is  the  essence,  the  aim,  the  destiny  of  the  human 
soul,  the  favorite  topic  of  Attic  philosophy  ?  Plato  regards 
thought  as  the  essence  and  end  of  the  soul,  and  Aristotle's 
theology  is  at  bottom  simply  an  apotheosis  of  yoi)9.  Ej^- 
curuB,  however,  like  Democritus,  negates  the  thought- 
substance  and  teaches  a  philosophy  of  pleasure.  Between 
Uioso  two  extremes  we  have  the  concrete  spiritualism  of 
Uio  Stoics. 


B.    Apotheosis  of  Matter.    Negation  of  the 

Thought-Substance 

§  18.    Epicnnis 

Epicurus  ^  was  bom  about  840,  at  Grargettos,  of  Athenian 
l>)in'nt8.  Ivetlection  on  his  mother's  superstitious  practices 
and  tho  8tudy  of  Democritus  made  him  sceptical^  and 
couviiu'od  him  that  our  fear  of  the  goils  and  the  hereafter 
is  tlio  priuci{Kil  olistaole  to  the  happiness  of  man;  and  it  is 
tho  business  of  philosophy  to  make  us  happv  by  freeing  us, 
thrvni^h  observation  and  reasoning,  from  the  belief  in  the 


'  S<»un.>w :  Dio^.  L^  X. ;  Ckv  Dejin.,  I. ;  Lucretios*  De  rerwm  natyra  ; 
S4P\t.  KiufK«  Adtr.  mutk.^  XI. ;  i«a32$eudi.  Ar  ri^  moribus^  et  doetrima 
^^u:uru  1647.  aud  St/ntajma  pAU'jsx.*phicg  Epic^  1655;  The  Stmdies  oa 
E|>kuru;»  aud  Lucr«tiu»  br  J.  Roxid<?l  (IVisw  1679),  Battenx  (1758), 
sit. ;  Rittor  and  Pt«IU>r.  ppw  379  ft. :  Gtiyma.  La  norofc  if£piewne  €i 
Mft  rfMpport$  tntc  Us  iiiM,'&iH4S  coi^Urntporaimes^  P^rxs^  1$7S :  [Trenm,  Ep^ 
f«jv  0  r  KpicujynsmfK  FWwnce*  l>i77. 2d  «fd.  Milan.  1Sj?o  ;  P.  t.  Gizycki, 
V^dtir  i/u»  Liidtm  wtU  Ji4  yimilphitifstfphU  dts  Epiiwr%,  HaUe,  1879; 
W.  Wallace*  Eficvrwytimu  Lonslou.  l^'SO ;  U;wa'er.  Epicmrwa^  Leipnc^ 
li^.    Sim  alw  Gcvlia*i>  drintuiU^  and  Su^wiuihl^  ownfikMUMi  p^  14iQl-« 
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tapernatiiiaL  In  the  society  which  he  founded  at  Athens 
about  806,  his  personal  influence  seems  to  have  been  very 
gieati  and  the  maxima  which  he  dictated  to  his  disciples 
{gvpuu  ii^oi)  formed  the  permanent  basis  of  the  Epicurean 
teaching  long  after  his  death  (270).  But  neither  poljthe- 
inn  nor  Christianity  had  any  interest  in  preserving  his 
immerons  writings,^  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  lost,  and 
ttis  Socraie  doubU  cPun  Voltaire  has  been  more  bitterly 
ittacked  than  any  other  founder  of  a  schooL 

Unlike  Aristotle,  who  loves  science  for  science's  sake, 
and  considers  the  first  philosophy  as  the  best  and  most 
diyine  science,  ** although  others  may  be  more  useful,"* 
Epicurus  makes  science  the  servant  of  life,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  theory  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  practice. 
The  aim  of  philosophy,^  which  he  divides  into  the  canonic 
(logic),  physics,  and  ethics,  is,  according  to  him,  to  make 
human  life  tranquil  and  peaceful  {JiTapa^la\  and  this  aim 
he  finds  realized  in  the  system  of  Democritus,  with  whom 
he  agrees  in  almost  every  respect. 

Hatter  is  not  non-being,  as  Plato  holds,  but  the  positive 
and  only  principle  of  things,  the  universal  substratum,  of 
which  soul,  mind,  and  thought  are  mere  accidents  (avfiimSh 
luira  fj  avfi/Sefirj/cdra).  Outside  of  it,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  void,  the  condition  of  movement.  Matter  is  composed 
of  innumerable,  uncreated,  and  indestructible  atoms  in  per- 
petual motion.  According  to  Democritus,  these  corpuscles 
naturally  and  necessarily  move  downward.    But  inasmuch 

1  About  three  hundred,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius.  With  the 
tzeeption  of  the  Letters,  etc.,  preserved  by  this  historian,  we  know 
Botlung  of  the  lost  writings  except  what  we  can  learn  from  the  quota- 
tioQi  found  in  various  Greek  authors,  the  valuable  r^m^  presented 
^  Locretina  in  Ids  De  rerum  naturay  and  the  fragments  of  the  work 
99pi  ^<wg,  etc.,  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 

s  Met,  I.,  2,  19-25. 

•  Epienma  defines  it  as  follows :  *BWpyf la  XAyois  xai  diaXoyccr/iotf  r&s 
weptmmovaa  (Sext.  £mp..  Adv.  math.^  XI.,  169) 
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HJi  they  are  joined  togetlier  and  foonn  bodiea,  it  must  be 
aaaumed,  according  to  EpioiuiUi  that  they  deriated  from 
the  perpendicular  line.  Snch  a  deviation  oonld  only  have 
been  the  result  of  chance.  Epicuros  ia  not|  therefore,  an 
abiiolute  detenmniat,  for  he  aasumea  chancoi  that  ia,  the 
poattibility  of  an  effect  without  a  cause.  ThiB  view  aUowa 
liim  to  recognize  in  ethics  the  freedom  of  indiffarenoe,  or 
caiuMMi  without  effects.^ 

But  though,  by  an  inconsistency  that  does  more  credit  to 
hin  imagination  than  to  his  logic,  he  differs  from  Democritus 
on  the  subject  of  causality,  he  agrees  with  him  regarding 
the  eternity  of  the  universe.  The  absolute  creation  and 
absolute  destruction  of  the  world  are  out  of  the  question. 
Creation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  is  impossible.  In 
order  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  world  is  not  the  work 
of  the  gods,  we  have  simply  to  consider  the  nature  of 
ittt  alleged  creators,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  imperfections, 
on  tlie  other.  Why  should  such  perfect  and  supremely 
happy  beings,  who  are  self-sufficient  and  have  no  need 
of  anything,  burden  themselves  with  creating  the  world  ? 
Why  should  they  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  governing 
the  universe  ?  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  world  is  their  product.  If  they  have  created  it,  they 
have  created  it  either  eternally  or  in  time ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  world  is  eternal ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  two  pos- 
sibilities: Either  creation  is  a  condition  of  divine  happi- 
ness, and  then  the  gods  were  not  supremely  happy  for  an 
entire  eternity,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  create  the  world 
until  after  the  lapse  of  an  eternity  of  inaction ;  or,  it  is 
not,  and  in  that  case,  they  have  acted  contrary  to  their 
innermost  essence.  Moreover,  what  could  have  been  their 
purpose  in  making  it?  Did  they  desire  a  habitation? 
'riiat  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  had  no  dwell* 
ing-place  for  a  whole  eternity,  or  at  least,  none  worthy  of 

^  Luoi«tltti,  />•  rtnm  miiw%  H,  2ie &;  Diog.  1^  X^  183-191. 
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tliem.  Did  they  create  it  for  the  sake  of  man?  If  they 
made  it  for  the  few  sages  whom  this  world  contains,  their 
work  was  not  worth  the  trouble ;  if  they  did  it  in  order  to 
create  wicked  men,  then  they  are  cruel  beings.  Hence  it 
IS  aheolately  impossible  to  hold  that  creation  is  the  work 
of  the  gods. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
world.  How  can  we  assume  that  a  world  full  of  evils  is 
the  creation  of  the  gods  ?  What  have  we  ?  Barren  deserts, 
Slid  mountains,  deadly  marshes,  uninhabitable  arctic  zones, 
regions  scorched  by  the  southern  sun,  briars  and  thorns, 
tempests,  hail-storms  and  hurricanes,  ferocious  beasts,  dis- 
eases, premature  deaths ;  do  they  not  all  abundantly  prove 
that  the  Deity  has  no  hand  in  the  governance  of  things  ? 
Empty  space,  atoms,  and  weight,  in  short,  mechanical 
causes,  suffice  to  explain  the  world;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  for  metaphysics  to  have  recourse  to  the  theory  of 
final  causes.  It  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  certain  that  gods 
exist:  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  agree  to  that.  But 
these  supremely  happy  beings  who  are  free  from  passion, 
&Yoritism,  and  all  human  weaknesses,^  enjoy  absolute 
repose.  In  their  far-off  home  they  are  unmoved  by  the 
miseries  of  humanity;  nor  can  they  exert  any  influence 
on  the  life  of  man.  There  can  be  no  magic,  divination, 
or  miracles,  nor  any  kind  of  intercourse  between  them 
and  us. 

We  should  cease  to  fear  the  punishments  of  Tartarus. 
The  soul  i9  material,  and  shares  the  fate  of  the  body. 
What  proves  it  to  be  matter —  exceedingly  fine  matter,  of 
course  —  is  the  influence  exercised  upon  it  by  the  body  in 
fainting,  anaesthesia,  and  delirium,  in  cases  of  injury  and 
disease,  and  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  advance  and 
the  decline  of  the  soul  correspond  to  analogous  bodily 

'  Diog.  I/.,  X.  189 :  T6  fuucdptop  itai  Si^Bapfmf  .  •  .  td^  6pyais  oCr$ 
JB^ptn  mowxfrai.  ip  doBtptl  yiip  irav  t6  rocovrov. 
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conditions.  The  intellectual  facnltieB  aie  weak  in  fha 
period  of  childhood;  they  grow  strong  in  youth,  and 
gradually  decay  in  old  age.  Sickness  causes  a  serious 
reaction  upon  the  soul;  without  the  body  the  soul  has  no 
power  to  manifest  itself.  Nay,  more  than  that;  the  dying 
man  does  not  feel  his  soul  gradually  withdrawing  from 
one  organ  to  another,  and  then  finally  nmlring  its  esci^ 
with  its  powers  unimpaired;  he  experiences  a  gradual 
diminution  of  his  mental  &culties.  If  the  soul  retained 
full  consciousness  at  death,  and  if,  as  certain  PlatonistB 
maintain,  death  were  the  transition  of  the  soul  to  a 
higher  life,  then,  instead  of  fearing  death,  man  would  re- 
joice at  it,  which  is  not  the  case.  Moreover,  our  fear  of 
death  is  not  caused  by  our  dread  of  non-existence ;  what 
makes  us  regard  it  with  such  terror  is  the  tact  that  we 
involuntarily  combine  with  the  idea  of  nothingness  an  idea 
)f  life,  that  is,  the  notion  of  feeling  this  nothingness ;  we 
magine  that  the  dead  man  is  conscious  of  his  gradual 
destruction,  that  he  feels  himself  burning,  or  devoured  by 
the  worms,  that  the  soul  continues  to  exist  and  to  f  eeL  If 
only  we  could  succeed  in  wholly  separating  the  idea  of  life 
from  its  opposite,  and  bravely  relinquish  all  thought  of  im- 
mortality, death  would  lose  its  terrors.  We  should  say  to 
ourselves :  Death  is  not  an  evil ;  neither  for  him  who  is 
dead,  for  he  has  no  feeling;  nor  for  the  living,  for  him 
death  does  not  yet  exist.  As  long  as  we  aro  idive,  death 
does  not  exist  for  us,  and  when  death  appears  we  no  longer 
exist.  Hence  we  can  never  come  in  contact  with  death ; 
we  never  feel  its  icy  touch,  which  we  dread  so  much. 

Consequently,  we  should  not  be  hindered  by  foolish  f can 
from  attaining  the  goal  of  our  existence,  happiness.  Pleas- 
uro  is  the  highest  good ;  not  the  pleasuro  accompanying  a 
passing  sensation  {^Bovfj  iv  fcivi^ei)^  but  pleasuro  as  a  per- 
manent state  (i^Soi^  KaTaaTf)/iaTucif)^^ibB,t  state  of  deep 
peace  and  perfect  contentment  in  which  we  feel  secure 
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agiiDst  fhe  storms  of  life.     The  pleasures  of  the  mind 

are  preferable  to  voluptuousness,  for  they  endure ;  while 

lensatioiui  vanish  awaj  like  the  moment  which  procures 

them  for  us.    We  should  avoid  excess  in  everything,  lest 

it  engender  its  opposite,  the  permanent  pain  resulting  from 

exhaustion.    On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider  such 

painful  feelings  as,  for  example,  painful  operations,  as  good, 

because  they  procure  health  and  pleasure.    Virtue  is  the 

tact  which  impels  the  wise  man  to  do  whatever  contributes 

to  his  wel&re,  and  makes  him  avoid  the  contrary.    Virtue 

is  not  the  highest  good,  but  the  true  and  only  means  of 

realizing  it.^ 

Owing  to  its  simplicity,  its  anti-mystical  character,  and 
its  easy  application,  the  Epicurean  system  became  a  for- 
midable rival  of  Platonism,  Peripateticism,  and  Stoicism. 
Italy  received  it  with  especial  favor,  and  reckoned  among 
its  disciples,  the  poet  Lucretius,  who  wrote  the  De  rerum 
naiuraj  T.  Cassius,  L.  Torquatus,  T.  Pomponius  Atticus, 
Cssar,  Horace,  and  Pliny  the  Younger.  During  the  reign 
of  the  CsBsars,  Stoicism  was  represented  by  the  republican 
opposition,  while  Epicureanism  gathered  around  its  standard 
the  partisans  of  the  new  order  of  things,  who  were  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  master  under 
the  auspices  of  a  great  and  peaceful  power.  Protected  as 
it  was  by  the  Emperors,^  the  school  destroyed  what  re- 
mained of  the  crumbling  edifice  of  polytheism,  and  at  the 
eame  time  attacked  the  new  religion  and  the  supernatural 
Christian. 

1  Diog.  L.|  X.,  140 :  OIk  tftrrw  fdcwp  (^  Swtv  rov  i^poAfimt  ical  Kcik&f 

*  A  Latin  and  Greek  inscription  recently  discovered  in  the  excava- 
tioDS  of  the  Archsological  Society  at  Athens  and  dating  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  wholly  confirms  what  we  already  know  as  to  the 
special  protection  accorded  to  the  school  of  Epicurus  by  the  Em- 
pexon.  Owing  to  this,  it  exerted  the  preponderating  influence  during 
the  flnt  oeniories  of  our  era,  and  aroused  great  jeakmsy  among  the 
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C.    Apotheosis  of  Wiul 

§19.  Stoieini^ 

The  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  Zend*  of  Citiiim  in 
Cyprus,  was  the  son  of  a  fiunily  of  merchants  of  Phoenician 
origin.  Upon  losing  his  fortune  through  shipwreck,  he 
decided  to  indulge  his  taste  for  study.  He  was  alternately 
the  disciple  of  Crates,  tiie  Cynic,  of  Stilpo,  the  Megarian, 
and  of  the  Academicians,  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  There- 
upon he  taught  philosophy  in  tiie  Sroik  roucCkri  at  Athens. 
Convinced  of  the  rightness  of  suicide,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  about  260,  leaving  a  great  reputation  and  a  large 
number  of  disciples  behind.  The  school  was  continued  by 
Cleanthes,'  a  native  of  the  Tread,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  so-called  hymn  of  Cleanthes,^  and  after  the  voluntaiy 

Platonic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  Bchools.  The  inscription  also  gives 
as  some  information,  at  least  indirectly,  concerning  matters  hitherto 
little  ki)own,  as  for  example,  the  organization  of  the  school  during  the 
imperial  period,  its  mode  of  appointing  scholarchs,  etc. 

1  [Ritter  and  Preller,  pp.  392  ff. ;  Tiedemann,  System  der  ^aischen 
Philosophies  3  vols.  Leipsic,  1776;  Ravaisson,  E$$ai  sur  U  stoieisme, 
Paris,  1856 ;  Lef  erri^e,  Mimoire  cancemant  Vinfluence  du  sUndtme  sur 
la  doctrine  des  jurisconsultes  remains^  Paris,  1860 ;  Hirzel,  UtUertuckun- 
gen  zu  Ciceros  Philosophies  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1877-88  (Part  IE.,  pp.  1-566, 
for  Stoics) ;  Weygoldt,  Die  Philosophie  der  Stoa,  Leipsic,  1883 ;  Oge- 
reau,  Essai  sur  le  systhne  philosophique  des  StoicienSf  Paris,  1885 ;  Bon> 
hofer,  Epiktet  und  die  Stoa,  Stuttgart,  1800;  and  Die  Ethik  des 
Stoikers  Epiktet,  Stuttgart,  1894 ;  Schmekel,  Die  PAdosopAte  der  mit- 
tleren  Stoa,  Berlin,  1892 ;  Zahn,  Der  StoUcer  EpikUt,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1895;  Stein,  Die  Psychdogie  der  Stoa,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1886-88; 
F.  Susemihl,  Oesehiehte  der  Litteratur  m  der  Alexandrinerxeitf  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1891-92.  — Tb.] 

*  Diog.  L.,  Vn.  [Pearson,  FragmenU  o/Zeno  and  CUtuUkes,  Cant 
bridge,  1889]. 

•  Diog.  L.,  vn.,  168  ft 

«  Hymn  to  Jupiier  (Stobaeus,  JM.,  L,  p.  80). 
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death  of  the  latter,  by  Chrysippus  of  Tarsus  ^  (according 
to  others,  of  Soli)  in  Cilicia  (280-210),  in  whose  numerous 
polemical  writings  against  the  Academy,  the  teachings  of 
the  school  received  their  final  form.* 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  Stoicism  we 
must  remember  (1)  that  it  is  not  merely  a  philosophy  and 
a  system  of  ethics,  but  a  religion  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 
popular  polytheism ;  (2)  that  its  founder  and  its  most  ar- 
dent disciples  trace  their  orig^  either  to  Semitic  Asia  or 
to  Roman  Italy;  (8)  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
individual,  but  a  collection  of  doctrines  from  different 
sources  which  meet  in  one  and  the  same  channel  like  the 
tributaries  of  a  river.  Hence  its  conservatism  in  religion 
audits  dogmatism  in  metaphysics.  Hence  also  its  prac- 
tical turn,  and,  finally,  the  complex  and  wholly  eclectic 
nature  of  its  teachings. 

Like  Epicurus,  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  pursue  science  for 
the  sake  of  life ;  truth,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good  and  useful 
{rd  iwin^Seiov^,  to  ^d\ifiov) ;  the  search  for  the  first  cause 
of  being,  in  order  to  discover  the  final  goal  of  life  {r6 
rtko^).  Wisdom,  i.  e.,  theoretical  and  practical  virtue,  is 
the  goaL  Theoretical  virtue  consists  in  thinking  correctly 
{aperif  Xoyucij)  and  in  having  correct  notions  of  the  nature 
of  things  (aperif  <f>va'i/ci^ ;  but  practical  virtue,  which  con- 
sists in  right  living  and  in  acting  according  to  reason,  is 
the  highest  type  of  virtue,  the  goal  aimed  at  by  theoretical 
virtue,  which  is  but  a  means.  Whatever  does  not  tend  to 
make  us  better,  and  has  no  influence  on  our  impulses  and 
actions,  is  indifferent  or  bad.  Logic,  metaphysics,  and  the 
sciences  have  no  raison  cCitre  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  of 
practical  value.  They  introduce  us  to  the  study  of  ethics, 
and  this  gives  them  their  importance  in  the  teachings  of 
the  schooL 

>  Diog.  L.,  Vn.,  170  ff;  Cicero,  pauim. 

s  Cicero,  De/n.,  IV..  10,  66 ;  Diog.  L.,  YIL,  1;  Ogereau,  op-  eiL 
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Conformably  with  its  volufUarisUe  and  anti-diialiatic  ten* 
dencies,  Stoicism  rejects  Plato's  9tparaie  Idea^  even  more 
emphatically  than  Aristotle.  Ideas  or  nniTersals  have  no 
objective  existence ;  they  exist  neither  ontside  of  things, 
as  Plato  teaches,  nor  in  things,  as  Aristotle  holds ;  they 
are  mere  abstractions  of  thought  ((hpo^fjuvra)^  to  which 
nothing  corresponds  in  reality.  Moreover,  the  sonl  has 
no  innate  ideas ;  it  is  an  empty  tablet,  and  all  its  oonoepts 
come  to  it  from  without  {66pa0€p).  The  sensible  impres- 
sion (TU7roiMri9)  is,  according  to  Cleantiies,  like  an  impression 
made  upon  a  material  object,  like  the  mark  of  a  seal  upon 
wax.  Chrysippus  defines  it  as  a  modification  of  the  soul 
(fref)o^aNri9).  Sensation  (oMticiii)  is  the  common  source 
of  all  our  ideas  {4HivT(urlcu).  The  latter  are  divided  into 
four  categories,  according  as  they  express:  substantiality 
(inroKei^va)^  quality  (Troia),  mode  of  being  (ir&i  fx^^^^\ 
or  relation  (irpo^  ri  ttok  e^oi/ra).  An  idea  is  true  when  it 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  its  object.  The  criterion  of  the 
truth  of  an  idea  is  its  clearness,  its  self-evidence  {^^vrcurUu 
Kara\f)imKa().  There  are,  according  to  Zeno,  four  degrees 
of  knowledge:  presentation,  (^yrcur/a),  assent  (avyteard- 
0€<rvi)^  comprehension  {Kar&Krt^i^)^  and  understanding 
{hnarrjtifi).  In  order  to  illustrate  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge,  which  the  philosopher  alone  attains,  Zeno, 
it  is  said,  used  to  place  his  left  hand  upon  his  clenched 
right.  Following  the  example  of  Aristotle,  the  Stoics 
regarded  grammar  and  rhetoric  as  integral  parts  of  logic. 
They  are  worthy  successors  of  the  great  logician  in  this 
field ;  indeed,  the  majority  of  our  technical  terms  in  gram- 
mar  and  syntax  are  of  Stoic  origin.^ 

1  For  the  Stoic  logic,  see  Diog.  L.,  YII.,  41  fL ;  Cic,  Acad,  pr^  U., 
47,  and  pott,  I.,  11 ;  Sexius  Emp.,  Adv.  math,,  YllL ;  Stobaeus,  Ed. 
L;  SimpliduB,  In  Categ,,  1  16  b;  [FHmU,  GesMekie  der  Logik^ 
Reinze,  Zur  ErkenntnMekn  der  Stoiber,  Leipeic,  1880;  Stein,  Du 
Erkenntnis$Aeorie  der  SioikeTf  voL  IL  of  work  mentioned  above.  •-« 
Tr.]. 
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Tlie  Stcdc  metaphysic  is,  like  their  theoiy  of  knowledge, 
eren  more  realistic  than  the  system  of  Aristotle.  It  is 
ooncrete  spiritoalism  pure  and  simple.  Mind  and  body 
are  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  In  the  real 
being,  mind  is  the  active  element  {rS  iroiovv) ;  matter,  the 
pissiTe  element  (rS  irdaxop).  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
pore  spirit.  Whatever  Aristotle  may  think  of  him,  Grod 
has  a  body,  and  the  world  constitutes  this  body.  The  uni- 
reise  is  a  living  being  {^^v)^  of  which  Ood  is  the  soul 
(fvxil  Tov  tc6aiiov)y  the  governing  intelligence  (i^ot)?,  X0709 
Tov  varnf?),  the  sovereign  law  (eifiapfi^vrfy  &vify/crf%  the 
motive  principle,  the  animating  warmth  ('n-pevfui  irvpoeiSk^ 
wvp  TC%viie(fy,  irvp  voepov^  irvevfui  Birj/cov  Bi*  8\ov  rod  leSa-fAov). 
The  Stoic  theology  is  a  kind  of  compromise  between  pan- 
theism and  theism.  God  is  identical  with  the  universe, 
bat  this  universe  is  a  real  being,  a  living  God  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  things  (vov^)y  who  governs  our  destinies 
{vpovoia)^  who  loves  us  {<f>i\dv0p<nyjro^)^  and  desires  our 
good  (fCffSefiovuco^y  m<f>€kifio^y  €v7roirjriK6^  av0pJinrov;\  with- 
out, however,  participating  in  human  passions.  The  Stoics 
ascribe  providential  love  to  the  Infinite  Being ;  hence  their 
teaching  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics 
and  Epicureans  {pific  aOdvarov  fulvov  tcai  fiaxapiov,  aWh  koI 
^XopOpwTov).  Their  pantheism,  which  does  not  exclude  the 
notion  of  Providence,  is  essentially  religious.  They  have 
a  pious  respect  for  the  religious  forms  of  paganism ;  they 
grant  the  existence  of  gods  who  are  inferior  to  Jupiter, 
and  who  are  revealed  either  in  the  stars  or  in  the  forces 
of  nature }  but  they  declare  these  gods  to  be  mortal,  and 
ascribe  immortality  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone.^ 

1  The  Stoics  of  the  different  periods  differ  widely  as  to  religioiL 
The  ftndent  Stoics  are  unenlightened  enough  to  combat  the  heliocen- 
tric tystem  in  the  name  of  religion,  while  the  Roman  Stoics  are  much 
more  fiberal,  but  not  less  accommodating.  They  look  upon  myths  as 
iDsgorieay  the  hidden  meaning  of  which  must  be  unravelled.  Jupiter 
it  the  flouly  but  the  intelligent  souli  of  the  world. 
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The  Stoic  system  of  physics  is  like  that  of  Heraolitiis ;  it 
adopts  the  view  that  heat  is  the  principle  of  li&,  the  theory 
of  the  periodical  conflagiatum  and  lenewil  of  the  wodd, 
and  shows  what  an  important  part  the  straggle  for  ex- 
istence  plays  in  nature.  Inasmuch  as  the  world  is  the  hody 
of  the  Deity,  it  is  necessarily  a  perfect  oiganism  (rSkeiov 
ir&fia^y  and  immaculately  heautifoL  Conyersely,  the  per- 
fection of  the  universe  proves  that  it  envelopes  an  infinite 
Intelligence,^  which  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  transcendent  prin- 
ciple, like  the  God  of  Aristotle,  who  moves  only  the  Empy- 
rean, but  an  omnipresent  being  like  the  human  soul,  which 
is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  evil  in  the  world 
cannot  shake  the  Stoic's  faith  in  God ;  for  just  as  a  false 
note  may  contribute  to  the  general  harmony,  and  as,  in  a 
picture,  the  shadows  tend  to  relieve  the  light  and  the 
colors,  so,  too,  the  evil  contributes  to  the  realization  of  the 
good.  In  the  struggle  with  injustice,  cowardice,  and  in- 
temperance, justice,  courage,  and  moderation  shine  with  a 
brighter  light.  Instead  of  shaking  the  faith  of  the  Stoic  in 
Proyidence,  evil  confirms  it,  for  evil  adds  to  the  universal 
harmony.  The  details  alone  are  imperfect ;  the  whole  of 
things  is  supremely  perfect. 

Man  is  to  the  God-universe  what  the  spark  is  to  the 
flame,  the  drop  to  the  ocean.  Our  body  is  a  fragment 
of  universal  matter ;  our  soul,  a  warm  breath  emanating 
from  the  soul  of  the  world  (TrveO/ui  IvOep^v).  Since,  from 
the  Stoic  point  of  view,  reality  is  synonymous  with  cor% 
poreality,  the  soul  too  is  matter.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  it  and  the  body  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. The  incorporeal  cannot  act  upon  a  body.  The 
decomposition  of  the  body  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  soul ;  and  even  if  there  be  no  here- 
after for  all  men,  the  soul  of  the  sage  at  least,  which  is 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  common  mortals,  survives  death. 

1  The  phyBioo-theological  argument 
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But  though  it  may  exist  bejond  the  giave,  say  for  cen- 
turies, even  the  philosopher's  soul  is  not  immortal  in 
the  absolute  sense ;  for  on  the  last  day  it  will,  like  every* 
thing  else  in  the  world,  disappear  in  the  univeisal  con*> 
flagrati0n  (isnrvpwri^).  Absolute  immortality  belongs  to 
(jod  alone.  The  fate  which  awaits  the  soul  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  destruction  of  its  substance ;  it  will  return  to  the 
infinite  ocean  whence  it  came.^ 

The  Stoics  had  no  fixed  dogmas  concerning  theoretical 
questions  like  the  above ;  one  might  believe  in  immortality 
or  not,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Stoa.'  What 
constituted  the  Stoic  and  united  all  the  members  of  the 
school  was  the  moral  idealism  which  had  been  taught  long 
before  the  times  of  Zeno  by  men  like  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Antisthenes ;  and  their  motto  was  virtue  for  virtue's  sake. 
The  highest  good,  according  to  Stoicism,  is  to  practise  vir- 
tue for  its  own  sake,  to  do  your  duty  because  it  is  your 
duty;  everything  else,  health,  fortime,  honors,  pleasures, 
are  indifferent  (aZid<l>opa\  and  even  bad,  when  they  are  the 
sole  object  of  your  strivings.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
provided  we  seek  it  in  a  disinterested  manner.  It  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  outward  performance  of  the  good  {rd 
icaOriicov)^  but  in  an  habitual  disposition  of  the  soul  (6{i9, 
/un-opOca/ia).  It  is  one  ;  you  cannot  be  virtuous  in  one  re- 
spect and  vicious  in  another.  It  is  the  common  source  of 
what  we  call  the  virtues^  i.  e.,  wisdom  {i^povritrv;)^  courage 
(ivipia)^  temperance  {<r(ii>^poavvri\  and  justice  {hiKaioawrj). 
To  possess  one  of  these  cardinal  virtues  is  to  possess  them 

1  For  the  Stoic  metaphysics  and  physics,  see  Diog.  L.,  YIL; 
Stobaeos,  Ed,  I. ;  Cic,  De  not,  dear, ;  Dt  fato ;  Seneca,  Epistle  65» 
etc. ;  Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  Rep,,  41  ff.  [Cf.  also  vol.  I.  of  L.  Stein's 
work,  cited,  p.  140 ;  Siebeck,  Untenuchungenj  cited  p.  59 ;  M.  Heinie, 
Die  Lekre  vom  Loffoe^  etc.,  Oldenburg,  1872.  —  Tr.] 

t  Thus  the  sdiool  of  Rhodes,  a  branch  of  the  Athenian  school 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  final  conflagration. 

.      10 
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all  in  principle ;  not  to  have  one  of  them  meanB  to  hare 
none.  A  man  is  good  in  all  things  ((nrovSaSo^)  or  bad  in 
all  (^CXo9).  There  is  no  mean  between  virtue  and  vice 
(aftdprrifjui).  Theoretically,  there  are  but  two  classes  of 
men,  the  good  and  the  bad,  although  in  reality  there  seem 
to  be  shades,  transitions,  and  compromises  between  good 
and  evil.  Happy  is  the  sage,  who,  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
nature,  knows  himself  and  others ;  whom  this  knowledge 
frees  from  the  graardianship  of  men,  the  times,  social  preju- 
dices, and  the  laws  themselves,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  the 
products  of  human  caprice  and  not  of  reason  (ppdi^  Xdyo9^ 
Koivo^  >Jyi^).  He  alone  is  truly  free;  he  has  overcome 
the  world  as  well  as  his  own  passions.  Nothing  can  affect 
him  nor  make  him  falter;  neither  the  happenings  of  the 
world  nor  the  storms  in  his  own  heart  Let  come  what 
come  may,  he  is  resigned;  for  everything  is  decreed  by 
Nature  and  Fate ;  and  Nature  and  Fate  are  synonymous 
with  Reason,  Providence,  and  good  Will.^  Hence,  the 
supreme  rule  which  he  observes  in  all  things:  sequi  no* 
iurarru,  to  follow  nature,  that  is,  the  law  which  nature 
enjoins  upon  conscience,  and  which  is  identical  with  the 
law  that  governs  the  world  {iucoKxwOto^  ry  ^ucrci,  Korii 
<f>v(nv  ^rjVj  Karh  \6yov  ^vjv^  \oyuew  ^rjvy 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  point  out  the  contradictions 
in  the  theories  which  we  have  just  outlined,  to  contrast 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  Stoics  with  the  thorough-going 
realism  of  their  ontology.  But,  as  was  said,  we  have  in 
Stoicism  not  the  system  of  a  single  individual  but  a  col- 

^  For  Stoic  ethics,  see  Diog.  L.,  Vll. ;  Stobaeus,  Eclog.  tthie.  JL ; 
Cioero,  Btfin, ;  Tuscul.,  etc.  The  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  Seneca, 
Xpiotetus-Arrianus,  Marcus  Aorelios,  etc  [Ravaisson,  De  la  wutraU 
im  Staiciens,  Paris,  1850 ;  ForUage,  Ueber  die  GliiekieUgkeUsiekrt  dtr 
Inciter  (in  Seeks  phUoiophijtche  Vortrdffe,  Jena,  1867) ;  W.  T.  Jackson, 
Seneca  and  Kant^  1881 ;  Apelt,  Beitrdge  xur  Oeechiekie  der  griechieckem 
FkUceophie,  Leipsic,  1891.  ^  Ta.] 
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lection  of  doctrines  adyanced  by  one  and  the  same  sect, 
a  religion  for  the  educated  classes,  who  desired  to  bring 
their  ^  new  faith ''  into  harmony  with  the  old,  a  kind  of 
union  hetween  virtue  and  the  polytheistic  Church,  embra- 
cing the  most  diverse  elements,  but  inspired  with  the  same 
ideals.  Pansstius  of  Rhodes  ^  and  Posidonius  of  Apamea,^ 
the  teacher  of  Cicero  and  Pompey,  introduced  the  teach- 
ings of  Stoicism  into  the  Roman  world.  Owing  to  the 
close  affinity  existing  between  these  teachings  and  the 
Latin  and  Semitic  spirit,  the  Stoics  were  not  long  in  gain- 
ing  adherents.  Those  especially,  who,  on  the  decUne  of 
the  Republic,  battled  unsuccessfully  against  the  growing 
despotism  of  the  Csesars,  men  like  Cicero,  Cato,  and 
Brutus,  found  in  this  philosophy  a  deep  source  of  encour- 
agement and  consolation.  To  Stoicism  we  owe  Cicero's 
DefiniSbus  honorum  et  malorum,  Seneca's  ^  Moral  Letters^  the 
noble  teachings  of  Epictetus  which  Flavins  Arrianus  pre- 
served in  his  Encheiridion^  and  the  twelve  books  Ad  se 
ip$um  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  products  of  ancient  ethics.  Nevertheless,  its 
influence  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  Christianity.^ 

1  Died  in  the  year  112  b.  c.  See  Snidas ;  Cicero,  De  Jinibus ;  De 
officiit ;  De  divinatione ;  De  legibus  ;  Seneca,  Epistle  116 ;  Diog.  L.,  VIE. 

*  Snidas  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 

*  The  theory  has  k)ng  ago  been  abandoned  that  Seneca  and  the 
Apoftle  St.  Panl  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  each  other.  The 
best  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  view  that  a  relationship  exists  be» 
tween  Stoicism  and  Paulinism  can  do,  is  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
ChrysippuB,  the  chief  founder  of  Stoicism,  and  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
(who  was,  however,  educated  at  Jerusalem),  were  bom  in  the  same 
province  and  perhaps  in  the  same  town. 

^  We  have  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Stoi- 
eiam  and  Christianity  in  another  work  (De  V/conomie  du  saluL  £tude 
em  lee  rapporte  du  dogme  et  de  la  morale,  Strasburg,  1863).  See  also, 
Dourif,  Dm  eicieieme  et  du  christianisme  coneidirds  dans  leurs  rapports^ 
leure  diffhtneee,  et  Vinfluence  respective  qu*ils  a^  exercde  sur  les  maurSf 
huis,  1893.  [Bryant,  The  Mutual  Influence  oj  Christianity  and  the 
Stoie  School*  London.  1866-  CaneA.  Stnirvtm.  T^ondon.  1880.1 
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fjt  wsm  oonfined  to  die  worid  of  lettea  and  hndfy  pene^ 
crated  tiie  nuuses.  Stoiciaiii  has  notibii^  to  make  it  pop- 
ular; it  puivues  the  patba  of  acience  and  of  meditatum ;  it» 
too,  shtma  **  the  mlgar  crowd*'  and  ii  identified^  in  practice, 
with  EpicnreaniraL^  y 

S  20.    Seq^tieal  Baaetion,      TjrAat^mm^ 

Aristotle  waa  both  a  zealous  theorist  and  an  earnest 
dogmatist  Although  Zeno  and  Epicnms  cared  very  litUe 
for  abstract  science,  they  recognized  its  importance  for  life. 
According  to  the  Stoica,  who  differ  from  the  Cynics  in  this 
tespect,  science  teaches  ns  to  recognize  Providence  in 
jiature  and  in  history,  to  respect  its  authority,  and  to  follow 

>  [For  Cicero  (edition  of  Warhf  p.  7),  see  Krische,  Fanchungen; 
Herbart,  Ueher  die  Philosophie  des  Cicero  {Works,  toI.  XII^  pp.  107- 
182);  Hirzel,  Untenmchunyen  zu  Cicerone  philoiophiechen  SchriJUn^ 
8  Parts,  L<)ipeic,  1877-88;  Schmekel,  Die  Philosophie  der  mitOeren 
Stoa,  pp.  18-184 ;  H.  Durand  de  Lanr,  Mouvement  de  la  penaie  pkHoso' 
fhique  depuis  Cicdron  jxuqu^h  Tadte^  Y  ersailles,  1874 ;  for  Seneca 
(edition  of  Works,  p.  7)  see :  F.  Chr.  Baor,  Seneca  und  Paulus,  in  Drei 
A  bhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  der  alien  Philosophic,  ed.  by  Zeller,  1875 ; 
W.  Hibbeck,  L.  A .  Seneca  der  Philosophy  etc.,  Hanover,  1887 ;  IJght- 
foot,  St»  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  4th  ed.,  London,  1878.  For 
KpictetuB :  ed.  of  the  Auxrpifial  and  'Eiyxupldtw  by  SchweighiUiser, 
lAiiixtic,  1709-1800;  Engl  transl.  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  Boston,  1865, 
Honhoferf  op,  eit.  For  Marcus  Aorelius :  ed.  of  his  T^  ^s  iavr6^  by 
Stich,  Lci}wic,  1882;  Eng.  tr.  by  6.  Long;  Zeller,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  in  Vortrdge  und  Ahhandlungen,  pp.  82-107;  £.  Benan, 
M,  A  urelius  et  la  Jin  du  monde  antigue,  Paris,  1882 ;  Watson,  7^  Life 
o/M.  Aurelius,  London,  1884.  —  Tr.] 

*  Diog.  L.,  X.,  IX.;  Sextos  Emp.,  Hgpoi.  Pgrrh,,  L;  Ritter  and 
Preller,  pp.  307  ff. ;  [N.  Maccoll,  7^  Greek  Sceptics,  London  and  Cam- 
hridge»  18S9;  L.  Haas,  De  phUosophorum  scepiieontm  successionibuSf 
•lo.»  WUnborg,  1875;  Waddington,  Pgrrho  et  Pgrrhonisme,  Fsaia, 
ilKn\  Hirtel,  C/ffi(erMcAtiii^eii  sti  Ciceros  phUoe.  Schrijkn  (op.  ctr.); 
Nalorpi  FoncAimptH  (op.  cii.y] ;  V.  Brochard,  Les  sceptigues  OrecSt 
work  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Scie^ccM^  Fari% 
1887;  [Sepp,  Pyrrkomscke  Studien,  Fieising,  1893]. 
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its  iii0[diations ;  according  to  the  Epicureans,  it  frees  us  froiv 
superstition  and  the  spiritualistic  prejudices  which  destroy 
our  happiness.  Both  schools  agree  that  there  is  a  criterion 
of  truth.  Peripatetic  dogmatism  is  opposed  by  the  scepti- 
cal reaction  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Democritus 
and  Protagoras.  Pybbho  of  Elis,^  a  contemporary  of  Aris* 
totle  and  a  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  represents  this 
movement.  He,  too,  like  the  Socratics  and  Epicurus  and 
Zeno,  his  younger  contemporaries,  desires  arapa^la;  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  metaphysics  can  obtain  it  for  us. 
There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  two  schools  of  philosophy 
that  agree  upon  the  essential  problems.  Hence,  instead  of 
procuring  peace,  the  source  of  true  happiness,  speculation 
brings  us  trouble  and  uncertainty,  and  involves  us  in  end 
less  contradictions.  It  is  useless,  because  it  causes  disputes 
without  end ;  impossible,  because  we  can,  in  every  casC) 
prove  both  the  afiOrmative  and  the  negative  side  (^avriXoyia* 
avrlOeai^  r£v  Xoycov).  The  essence  of  things  is  incompre- 
hensible (cucardXijTrro^).  Pyrrho's  sage  refrains  from  mak- 
ing dogmatic  statements  on  either  side;  he  suspends  his 
judgment  as  much  as  possible  (^^eti/,  €7ro;^i{),  and  be* 
wares  against  taking  part  in  heated  discussions.  He 
avoids  absolute  negation  as  well  as  categorical  affirmation, 
and  therefore  differs  from  the  dogmatists,  who  affirm 
knowledge,  and  the  Sophists,  who  demonstrate  its  impos- 
sibility. 

The  physician  Timon,'  an  admirer  and  friend  of  Pyrrho 
of  Elis,  published,  among  other  sceptical  writings,  a  satir- 
ical poem  (Ol  ^{\\oi)y  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  contra* 
dictions  of  the  metaphysicians  from  Thales  to  the  Acad* 
emician  Arcesilaus.  Eusebius  has  preserved  the  fragments 
of  this  work  in  his  Prceparatio  evarvgelica.    His  doctrini 

>  Bom  about  365. 

*  MnUach,  Timonis  Phliasii  fragmeniaj  L,  pp.  88  ff . ;  Wachsmatli 
Jk  nmm€  PUiatio  eaterisgue  iUlograpku  Grceeii^  Leipdo^  I860. 
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tu^7  be  summarbed  in  three  paiagnqpbB:  0)  Hie  dogmatie 
philoeophere  cannot  prove  tlieir  etaiting^mt,  which  there* 
fore  is  merely  hypothetical ;  (2)  it  is  inqpoesihle  to  have  an 
objective  knowledge  of  things :  we  know  how  they  affect 
osi  we  shall  never  know  what  they  are  iqpart  from  our 
intelligence  and  our  senses;  (8)  hence,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  we  must  abandon  barren  speculations,  and  unre- 
servedly obey  the  law  of  nature. 

Pyrrhonism  reminded  the  philosophers,  in  a  pointed  way, 
that  the  problem  of  certitude  is  a  fundamental  one.  Li 
consequence  of  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  Academy 
and  the  younger  dogmatic  Stoic  school,  the  sceptics  soon 
found  themselves  established  in  the  chair  of  Plato.  The 
fint  appearance  of  the  critical  problem  inaugurated  the  age 
of  reason  in  Oreece,  its  reappearance  after  the  death  of 
Aristotle  marks  the  period  of  decline  in  Hellenic  philos- 
ophy. 

§  21.    Acadeaio  SeqplidsM 

The  scepticism  of  the  Academy  is  simply  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  underlying  principle  of  this  sdiool,  and,  in  a 
measure^  a  return  to  the  original  sources.  Scepticism,  as 
wc"  know,,  formed  the  starting-point  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 
The  names  of  Ait^eilaus  and  Cameades,  the  founders  of 
the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy,  are  connected  with  this 
movement  AKCESiLArB  of  Pitane^^  the  successor  of  the 
•tKolairh  Cnit«^  retxims  to  the  Socratic  method.  He  does 
ik4  9el  up  a  system  of  his  own,  but  confines  his  tf  orts 
to  derelc^ng  the  minds  of  his  heaieis;  he  teaches  them 
how  lii>  think  for  themeaelTee,  to  invesligate,  to  aepaxats 
truth  ffvm  tnror.  Hi»  C4ify  dcigina  is :  to  aasonie  nothing 
«Ae«oditi<MMdly«     He  was  aft  &kA>  a  cntical  phUosqober, 
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bat  the  dogmatic  opposition  of  Zeno  drove  him  into  the 
arms  of  extreme  scepticism.  Zeno  makes  clear  ideas  (if>av' 
raaleu  tcaraXtrrmical^  the  criterion  of  truth.  Arcesilaus, 
however,  calls  attention  to  the  many  illusions  in  which  the 
senses  involve  us.  Socrates  had  said :  One  thing  alone  I 
know,  and  that  is  that  I  know  nothing.  Arcesilaus  exag- 
gerates his  scepticism  and  declares :  I  do  not  even  know 
that  with  certainty.  He  does  not,  however,  deduce  the 
final  consequences  of  his  principle.  Certainty  cannot  be 
reached  in  metaphysics,  but  it  is  possible  in  the  domain 
of  ethics,  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  Stoics.  But  his 
successors  are  logically  compelled  to  extend  their  scep- 
ticism to  ethics. 

The  most  consistent  among  them  is  Cabnbades,^  who 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  Sophists  of  the  fifth  century.  He 
is  an  opponent  of  the  Stoics  in  ethics  and  religion  as  weU 
as  in  ontology  and  criticism.  With  wonderful  dialectical 
skill  he  brings  out  the  contradictions  involved  in  the  Stoic 
theology.  The  God  of  the  Porch  is  the  soul  of  the  world ; 
like  the  soul,  he  possesses  feeling.  Now  a  sensation  is  a 
modification  {erepoiaxris;).  Hence  the  Stoic  God  may  be 
modified.  But  whatever  is  changeable  may  be  changed  for 
the  worse ;  it  can  peiish  and  die.  Hence  the  God  of  the 
Stoics  is  not  eternal,  their  sensational  God  is  not  God. 
Moreover,  as  a  sensible  being  the  God  of  the  Stoa  is 
corporeal,  which  suffices  to  make  him  mutable.  If  God 
exists,  Cameades  goes  on  to  state,  he  is  either  a  finite  or 
an  infinite  being.  If  he  is  finite,  he  forms  a  part  of  the 
whole  of  things,  he  is  a  part  of  the  All  and  not  the 
complete,  total,  and  perfect  being.  If  he  is  infinite,  he 
is  immutable,  immovable,  and  without  modification   or 

1  215-190.  Souices:  Diog.  L.,  TV.;  Sextus  Emp.,  Adv.  maih,^ 
Vn. ;  Bitter  «nd  Preller,  pp.  444  ff. ;  Victor  Brochard,  op,  eit, ; 
CoDstent  Martha,  Le  philasophe  Comrade  (Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee^ 
voL  XXDL).    [See  also  Hinel  and  Sohmekel.] 
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eeuaation ;  whicli  means  that  he  is  not  a  living  and  reaa 
being.  Hence,  Ood  cannot  be  conceived  either  aa  a  finite 
or  an  infinite  being.  If  he  exists,  be  is  either  incorporeal 
or  corporeal.  If  he  has  no  body,  he  is  insensible ;  if  he 
has  a  body,  he  is  not  eternal.  God  is  virtuons  or  with- 
out virtae ;  and  what  is  a  virtuous  God  but  a  God  who 
recognizes  Uie  good  as  a  law  that  is  superior  to  his  will, 
i.  e.,  a  god  who  is  not  the  Supreme  Being?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  a  god  without  virtue  be  inferior  to 
man?  The  notion  of  God  is  therefore  a  oontradictoty  one, 
however  you  may  conceive  it. 

Carueades  handles  the  conceptions  of  right,  duty,  and 
responsibili^  in  the  same  way.  Upon  being  sent  to  Rome 
on  a  political  mission,  he  delivered  two  sensational  speeches, 
one  in  favor  of  justice  on  the  first  day,  another  against  it, 
the  next  There  is  no  absolute  certitude  in  morals  any 
more  than  in  metaphyeics.  In  the  absence  of  evidence,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  probability  (ni  mBavov)  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 

Neo-Academic  scepticism  was  superseded  among  the 
Bcholarchs  who  succeeded  Cameades  by  a  somewhat  in- 
genious form  of  critical  eclecticism,  and  then  by  a  tfn- 
cretism  that  indiscriminately  combined  tiie  doctrine*  of 
PlatOi  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  Arcesilaos. 

j  22.  S«iiiationaliitiD  Sceptleisa. 
Idealistic  scepticism,  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  Ele- 
atics,  was  opposed  by  sensationalistic  scepticism.  This  Jorm 
of  scepticism,  which  had  been  taught  by  Prota^ras,  Aii»- 
tippus,  and  Timon,  was  continued  by  a  number  of  thinkers 
who  were  for  the  most  part  physioiaos.  The  invariable 
result  of  tiieir  investigations  is  that  we  have  no  criterion 
of  truth,  no  knowledge  of  things-in-themselves.  Arresi- 
taus  and  Cameades  base  their  aiguments  upon  dialectics 
and  the  inevitable  contradictions  involved  in  it;  while  em* 
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piriBtic  Bcepticisin^  the  type  of  modem  positiyism,  appeals 
ako  to  a  series  of  physiological  and  experimental  facts.  In 
his  eight  books  on  Pyrrhonism^  valuable  fragments  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  Sextus,^  one  of  these  doubt- 
ers, iEKKBiPRMTJS  of  Cnossus,*  develops  the  reasons  which 
iofluenced  Pyrrho  and  induced  the  author  himself  to  call 
in  question  the  possibility  of  certain  knowledge.  These 
reasons  (rp6iroi  fj  roirot  hroxrfi)  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  differences  in  the  organization  of  sensible  be 
ings,  and  the  resulting  different  and  sometimes  contradic- 
tory impressions  produced  by  the  same  objects.  All  things 
aeem  yellow  to  a  man  suffering  from  the  jaundice.  Simi^ 
lady*  the  same  object  may  be  seen  in  different  colors  and 
in  different  proportions  by  each  particular  animal. 

(2)  The  differences  in  the  organization  of  human 
beings.  If  all  things  were  perceived  by  us  in  the  same 
way,  we  should  all  have  the  same  impressions,  the  same 
ideas,  the  same  emotionS)  the  same  desires ;  which  is  not 
the  case. 

(3)  The  differences  in  the  diffarent  senses  of  the  same 
individual.  The  same  object  may  produce  contrary  im- 
pressions upon  two  different  senses.  A  picture  may 
impress  the  eye  agreeably,  the  touch  disagreeably;  a  bird 
may  please  the  sense  of  sight  and  have  an  unpleasant 
effect  upon  the  hearing.  Besides,  eveiy  sensible  objeot 
appears  to  us  as  a  combination  of  diverse  elements:  an 
apple,  for  example,  is  smooth,  fragrant,  sweet,  yellow  or 
red.  Now,  there  are  two  possibilities.  The  fruit  in  ques- 
tion may  be  a  simple  object,  which  as  such  haa  neither 

1  Sezt  Emp.,  Hyp,  Pyrrk.^  I.,  Diog.  L.,  IX.;  litter  and  Prellsr, 
pp.  481  ff . ;  y.  Brochard,  op.  cit, 

*  Bom  in  Cdossdb  in  Crete.  .SneBidemns  (Ahnfolbfifiof)  probably 
lived  in  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  [See 
S&iBset,  L€  ScepHeisme.  JErMdhau,  Pascal,  Kant^  2d  td^  Fans,  1867; 
lialorp,  op.  dL  — Tb.1 
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smootnneM  nor  sweetnefls  nor  color,  but  oocanom  an 
impression  mi  generis  in  each  particular  aenae  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  nature  of  the  aenaenirgaii.  Butit 
is  also  possible  that  the  apple  ia  quite  the  leYerse  of 
simple ;  it  may  be  still  more  complex  than  it  sppeaa  to 
us ;  possibly  it  contains  an  infinite  number  of  other  yeiy 
essential  elements,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever, because  the  corresponding  senses  may  be  lacking. 

(4 )  The  circumstances  in  which  the  sensible  subject  ia 
placed  produce  infinite  differences  in  his  impresaiona. 
During  our  waking  states  things  appear  otherwise  than  in 
sleep ;  in  youth  they  affect  us  otherwise  than  in  old  age, 
in  health,  otherwise  than  in  sickness,  in  the  normal  state 
of  the  brain,  otherwise  tlian  in  drunkenness. 

(fi)  The  uncertainty  of  knowledge  resulting  from  the 
position,  (lint^ince,  and  general  topical  relations  of  objects. 
A  vos8ul  Hocn  at  a  distance  seems  stationary ;  a  light  burn- 
ing in  broad  daylight  is  invisible ;  an  elephant  looks  enor- 
mous near  at  hand,  small  at  a  certain  distance ;  the  neck 
of  a  pigeon  changes  ita  color  according  to  the  obeerver^a 
point  of  vision.  Phenomena  are,  therefore,  always  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  position  of  the  object  and  its  distance ; 
and  since  the  objects  which  we  observe  are  necessarily  in  a 
irrtiiin  position  and  at  a  certain  distance,  we  may,  indeed 
say  what  they  are  in  suck  and  such  positions  and  at  suck 
and  such  distances,  but  not  what  they  are  independently  of 
these  relations.  Experience  never  gives  ua  anything  but 
relative  knowledge. 

(6)  No  sensation  is  pure;  foreign  elements  coming 
either  f ivm  the  external  world  or  from  ourselves  are  mixed 
with  each.  Sounils,  for  example^  are  different,  according 
as  the  air  is  dense  or  rare.  Spices  emit  a  stronger  odor  in 
a  room  and  when  it  is  warm  than  in  the  open  air  and  in 
the  cold.  Bodies  are  lighter  in  water  than  in  air.  We  must 
also  take  into  aocoont  what  our  own  bodiea  and  minda  add 
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to  the  sensation.  We  must  note  the  influence  exercised  on 
sensation  by  the  eye,  its  tissues  and  its  humors :  an  object 
that  is  green  to  my  neighbor  seems  blue  to  me.  Finally, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of  our  un- 
derstanding, the  changes  it  may  produce  in  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  senses  in  order  to  convert  them  into  ideas 
and  notions. 

(7)  Qualities  differ  according  to  quantities.  The  horn 
of  a  goat  (the  whole)  is  black;  the  detached  fragments 
(the  parts)  are  whitish.  Wine  taken  in  small  quantities 
has  a  strengthening  effect ;  taken  in  large  doses  it  weakens. 
Certain  poisons  are  fatal  when  taken  alone;  in  mixture 
with  other  substances,  they  cure. 

(8)  We  perceiye  only  phenomena  and  relations;  we 
never  perceive  the  things  themselves.  We  know  what  they 
are  in  relation  to  other  things  and  ourselves;  we  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  what  they  are  in  rdation  to  them- 
selves. 

(9)  A  final  and  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  doubt 
is  the  influence  of  habit,  education,  and  social  and  religious 
environment.  We  are  accustomed  to  seeing  the  sun  and  are 
therefore  indifferent  to  it ;  comets,  however,  are  exceptional 
phenomena  and  consequently  produce  the  most  vivid  im^ 
pressions  in  us.  We  esteem  what  is  rare ;  we  despise  the 
common  things,  although  the  latter  may  have  more  real 
value  than  the  former.  For  the  Jew  educated  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  Jupiter  is  but  an  idol ;  for  the  Greek,  who 
has  been  taught  to  worship  Jupiter,  Jehovah  is  the  false 
God.  Had  the  Jew  been  bom  a  Greek,  and  the  Greek  de- 
scended from  the  race  of  Abraham,  the  reverse  would 
be  true.  The  Jew  abstains  from  bloody  sacrifices,  be- 
cause his  religion  commands  it ;  the  Greek  has  no  scruples 
whatever  against  the  practice,  because  his  priests  find 
nothing  objectionable  therein.  Different  countries,  differ- 
ent customs  I    It  seems  as  though  we  shall  never  be  aUe 
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tAi  say  what  Ood  is  in  himself  and  independently  of  human 
notions^  or  to  know  right  and  wrong  as  such  and  apart  from 
our  conceptions. 

The  same  philosopher  subjects  the  notion  of  eamalUjf  to 
a  critique  ^  the  essential  features  of  which  are  reproduced 
by  Dayid  Hiune.  The  causal  relation  is,  according  to 
.Snesidemus,  inconceivable  for  the  coiporeal  as  well  aa 
for  the  incorporeal  world.  Nor  can  it  exist  between 
bodies  and  minds.  The  efficient  cause  of  a  body  cannot 
be  a  body;  in  focti  we  cannot  conceive  how  two  can  be 
derived  from  the  uniti  three  from  two,  and  so  on.  Foi 
the  same  reason,  the  efficient  cause  cannot  be  an  inmtia' 
terial  entity.  Besides,  an  immaterial  being  can  neitfaei 
touch  matter  nor  be  touched  by  it,  neither  act  upon  it 
nor  be  acted  upon  by  it.  The  material  cannot  produce 
the  immaterial,  and  vice  persa^  since  the  effect  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  nature  as  the  cause ;  a  horse  never 
produces  a  man,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  with  regard  to 
objects  which  we  call  causes,  it  must  be  said  tiiat  only 
bodies  and  immaterial  beings  exist.  Hence,  there  are 
no  causes  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

We  reach  the  same  conclusion  in  reference  to  motion 
and  rest.  Rest  cannot  produce  motion,  nor  motion,  rest 
Similarly,  rest  cannot  produce  rest,  nor  motion,  motion. 

The  cause  is  either  simultaneous  with,  or  antecedent  to, 
or  consequent  upon,  its  effect.  In  the  first  case,  the  effect 
may  be  the  cause,  and  the  cause  the  effect ;  in  the  second, 
there  is  no  effect  as  long  as  the  cause  acts^  and  there  isnc 
longer  an  acting  cause  as  soon  as  the  effect  is  produced. 
The  third  case  is  an  absurd  hypothesis. 

What  we  caU  a  cause  must  act  hy  itself  or  through  the 
mediation  of  something  else.  On  the  first  hypothesis  thfl 
cause  would  have  to  act  always  and  in  all  cases,  which  k 

>  Sextos  Empirical,  Ade,  mcttJI*,  EL^  290  fL 
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improved  by  experience ;  on  the  second,  the  intermediate 
OMise  may  be  the  cause  as  well  as  the  so-called  cause. 

Ihe  supposed  cause  possesses  a  single  property  or  it  pos 
MflMS  severaL  In  the  former  case,  the  supposed  cause  must 
ihrajB  act  in  the  same  manner  under  all  circumstances ; 
lAksh  is  not  true.  The  sun,  for  example,  sometimes  bums, 
wnetimefl  warms  without  burning,  and  sometimes  illumi- 
Bites  the  object  without  burning  or  warming  it ;  it  hardens 
eb^,  ti^ns  the  skin,  and  reddens  fruits.  Hence  the  sun  has 
diyerje  properties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
tonceiYe  how  it  can  have  them,  because,  if  it  had  them,  it 
iGold  at  once  bum,  and  melt,  and  harden  everything. 

The  objection  that  the  effect  produced  by  it  depends  on 
&e  iratore  of  the  object  exposed  to  its  rays  makes  for  scep- 
ticism. It  is  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  the  hardened 
day  and  the  melted  wax  are  as  much  causes  as  the  sun ; 
hence,  that  the  real  cause  is  the  contact  between  the  solar 
ays  and  the  object  acted  upon.  But  the  contact  is  exactly 
what  we  cannot  conceive.  For  it  is  either  indirect  or  im- 
mediate. If  indirect,  there  is  no  real  contact;  if  direct, 
there  is  no  contact  either,  but  the  two  objects  are  united, 
fused,  identified. 

Passive  action  is  as  incomprehensible  as  efficient  action. 
To  be  passive  or  to  suffer  means  to  be  diminished,  to  be 
derived  of  being  in  a  certain  measure.  In  so  far  as  I  am 
passive,  I  am  non-existent.  Hence,  to  be  passive  means 
to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  contrar 
dictoiy.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  becoming  involves  an 
evident  contradiction;  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  clay 
becomes  hard  or  wax  becomes  soft,  for  it  is  assuming  that 
day  is  hard  and  soft,  or  wax  soft  and  hard,  at  the  same 
moment;  it  amounts  to  saying  that  what  is  not,  is,  and 
what  is,  is  not.  Hence,  no  becoming.  Hence,  also,  no 
eansality.  The  impossibility  of  causality  means  that  be* 
eoming  is  impossible. 
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Agrippa,  a&ioiher  sceptio,  about  a  centmy  later  Vbtm 
iEnesidemus,  also  emphasizes  the  rehitive  and  subjectiTa 
character  of  our  conceptions,  the  discoid  among  philo- 
sophers, their  predilection  for  theories,  their  reasoningp 
in  a  circle,^  and  the  foot  that  the  syllogism  cannot  give 
us  certain  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  every  major  premise 
is  the  conclusion  of  a  preceding  syllogism,  and  so  on  oil 
injinitum  (regressus  in  injmibm). 

The  last  and  boldest  of  the  Grreek  sceptics  is  SszTUS 
Empibicus,  a  physician  of  vast  learning,  who  lived  at 
Alexandria  about  the  year  800  A.D.,  and  of  whom  we 
have  two  valuable  works :  the  PyrrTumic  ffypotyposes  and 
the  treatise  Against  the  Mathematitians.  He  turns  his  at> 
tention  to  science,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  self-evident 
principles,  offers  a  final  refuge  to  dogmatism  and  meta> 
physics,  and  maintains  the  uncertainty,  not  only  of  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  music,  astronomy,  and  the  philosophical 
sciences  proper,  but  also  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in 
which  he  discovers  the  fundamental  contradiction  that  the 
line  is  both  extended  and  composed  of  inextended  points. 
Hence  no  science  is  certain ;  everything  is  vague,  doubt- 
ful, and  contradictory,  both  in  theory  and  in  method ;  in 
mathematics  as  well  as  in  physics,  in  logic  as  well  as  in 
ethics.  True  scepticism,  like  Pyrrho's,  does  not  even  grant 
unconditionally  that  all  sciences  are  uncertain.  The  cate- 
gorical assertion  that  metaphysics  in  the  Peripatetic  sense, 
i.  e.,  knowledge  of  things-in-themselves,  is  impossible, 
stamps  one  as  a  dogmatist  and  metaphysician.  This  is, 
according  to  the  Pyrrhontans,  the  error  in  the  scepticism 
of  the  New  Academy,  which  is  but  a  negative  dogmatism. 
The  true  sceptic  refrains  from  making  any  absolute  judg- 
ment whatsoever.    His  perfect  neutrality  (Jtnoxfi)  enablea 

^  The  Stoics,  for  example,  proved  the  existence  of  God  by  the 
perfection  of  the  world,  and  the  perfection  of  the  world  by  tbc 
•xistenoo  of  God. 
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bim  to  lealize,  if  not  a  state  of  absolute  apatl^,  at  least 
that  repose  and  moral  equilifariom  (jurfHnrdffcui)  in  which 
troe  happiness  consists.  The  sceptic,  like  the  Stoic  and 
Epicuiean,  puisnes  a  practical  end  above  eyerjthing  else, 
bat  the  way  to  reach  it  is  to  abstain  from  ontology.  His 
system  consists  in  not  having  a  system ;  and  should  the 
&ncy  seize  him  to  advance  a  dogma,  it  would  be  to  doubt 
his  own  scepticism. 

But  by  doubting  its  own  conclusions,  radical  scepticism 
in  favor  of  Academic  probabilism. 


123.    The  Sdentillc  Xovement* 

While  philosophy  was  degenerating  into  barren  scepti- 
cism, the  sciences,  which  had  one  by  one  cut  loose  from  the 
parent  science,  ao^Ca^  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Egypt.  Mathematics 
flourished  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  still  steeped 
in  barbarism*  Experimental  science,  it  is  true,  advanced 
but  very  slowly.  It  was,  like  philosophy,  paralyzed  by  the 
insane  delusion  that  the  senses  are  deceptive  and  that  rea- 
son is  incapable  of  rectifying  them.  Besides,  the  natural 
impatience  of  the  Greeks  inclined  them  to  reasoning  and 
a  priori  speculation  rather  than  to  the  detailed  and  pains- 
taking labor  involved  in  observation  and  experience.  But 
the  sciences  in  which  reasoning  plays  the  chief  part,  mathe- 
matics and  mathematical  physics,  the  exact  sciences,  in  a 
word,  made  rapid  strides.  They  alone  escaped  the  destroy- 
ing  touch  of  universal  scepticism.  In  spite  of  the  attacks 
of  empiricism,  there  oould  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 

^  Moniocla»  Hktoirt  des  9cienee$  math^natiquet^  especially  the  f&isl 
two  vofaunflSy  Paris,  1758;  Delambre,  Hutoire  de  PaitronamU^  7  toIb., 
IMs,  1817-38;  Draper,  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  in  Ew 
f^fOf  Kew  York,  1868;  Chasles,  Aper^  historique  sur  Vorigine  $t  k 
iiwdepptment  dee  mModfs  en  giomitrie,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1875 ;  £Cantoi^ 
OmMtikH  dtr  MaAmiaHk,  L,  Leipsio,  1880]. 
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truth  that  twice  two  are  four,  and  that  the  three  aoglea  ol 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

In  Sicily,  where  Pythagorean  traditions  had  been  pei^ 
petuated,  Hicetaa  and  Archimedes  of  Syracuse  taught  a 
system  of  astronomy  (as  early  as  the  third  century  B.  c.) 
tiiat  closely  resemUed  the  Copemioan  system.  Archi- 
medes gave  to  physics  the  method  of  determining  specific 
weights,  invented  the  sun-glass  and  the  endless  screw, 
and  created  the  science  of  mechanics  by  his  theory  of  the 
lever.  At  the  same  time,  a  fellow-countzyman  of  Pytha- 
goras, Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  proposed  that  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  tiie  sun  be  measured  by  the  dicho- 
tomy of  the  moon,  and,  what  is  more  important,  —  for 
this  method  has  proved  to  be  impracticable,  —  attempted 
to  substitute  for  the  geocentric  system  of  Aristotle  the 
hypothesis  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  This 
theory  was  accepted  and  developed  by  Seleucus  of  Seleucia 
in  Babylonia,  but  Htamped  as  impious  by  the  Stoics,  and 
rejected  by  Ptolemy  himself,  the  most  celebrated  if  not  the 
greatest  among  the  astronomers  of  Alexandria.  It  did  not 
succeed  in  supplanting  the  old  conception  until  the  dawn 
of  modem  times,  when  it  was  advanced  by  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  arose  the  city 
of  Alexandria  which  was  founded  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century  by  the  conqueror  who  gave  it  his  name. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  this  became  the  educational  as  well 
as  commercial  centre  of  the  world.  Here  rather  than  at  the 
schools  of  Athens  are  to  be  found  the  legitimate  spiritual 
descendants  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Athens  had  banished 
the  king  of  science,  and  its  star  went  down  forever.  The 
spirit  of  the  Stagirite  descended  upon  his  pupil,  and  from 
Alexander  to  Ptolemy  and  his  successors.  The  Museum 
which  they  founded  in  the  new  capital  of  Egypt  was  a 
wonderful  institution.     Nothing  in  ancient  or  modem 
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tunes  can  be  compared  to  this  attempt  to  organize  science. 
Here  scholars  from  every  nation  were  entertained  at  public 
expense;  thousands  of  students  flocked  hither  from  all 
the  surrounding  coimtries.  Here  the  naturalists  found  a 
botanical  garden,  a  vast  zoological  collection,  and  an  ana- 
tomical building;  the  astronomers,  an  observatory;  the 
liUiraUurSj  grammarians,  and  philologists,  a  splendid  li- 
farary,  which  contained,  during  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era,  700,000  volumes.  Here  Euclid  wrote  (about  290)  his 
Remenis  of  Ckometry^  his  treatises  on  Harrriony^  Optics^ 
and  Catoptrics  ;  here  Eratosthenes,  the  royal  librarian  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  pursued  his  remarkable  astronomi- 
cal, geographical,  and  historical  labors ;  here  Apollonius  of 
Perga  published  his  treatises  on  Conic  Sections  ;  here  Arys* 
tillus  and  Timocharus  made  the  observations  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  the 
astronomer  Hipparchus ;  here  Ptolemy  wrote  the  Almagest 
(jteydXfi  avvra^i^^^  which  remained  the  authoritative  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  imtil  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and  his 
Geography^  which  was  used  in  the  schools  of  Europe  for 
fourteen  centuries.  Ever  since  this  epoch,  the  conceptions 
of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  its  poles,  its  axis,  the  equator, 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  the  equinoctial  points,  the 
solstices,  the  inequality  of  climate  on  the  earth's  surface, 
have  been  current  notions  among  scientists.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  lunar  phases  was  perfectly  understood,  and 
careful  though  not  wholly  successful  calculations  were 
made  of  intersidereal  distances. 

On  the  other  hand,  literature  and  art  flourished  under 
the  careful  protection  of  the  Court.  Literature  and  its 
history,  philology  and  criticism,  became  sciences.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  and  other  books  of  Oriental  origin  were 
translated  into  Greek.  Buddhists  and  Jews,  Greeks  and 
Egyptians,  mingled  together,  bringing  with  them  the  most 
diverse  forms  of  religion.     These  conditions  led  to  the 

u 
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doTelopment  of  oompaiatave  theologj,  on  the  one  tmnd, 
and  to  the  fusion  of  beliefis  or  a  kind  of  religious  ecleo> 
ticiBm,  on  th«  other,  and  paved  the  way  for  Catholic  unity. 


124. 

The  scientific  movement  of  Alexuidria  was  suddenly 
checked  in  the  second  centmy  hy  the  centralizing  power 
of  Rome.  From  tliat  time  on,  ^e  Greek  genius  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  decay.  Literature  and  art  declined 
rapidly.  Philosophy  was  suffering  from  the  incurable  dis- 
ease  of  scepticism.  Tom  from  its  native  soil,  it  went  to 
seed.  The  physical  sciences  remained  stAtionaiy  after  the 
days  of  Galen,  the  physician,  and  the  astronomer  Ptolemy, 
The  religion  of  the  fathers  became  an  object  of  scandal 
and  derision ;  while  ethics,  which  ought  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  religion,  wavered  between  the  trivialitiea  of  Epi* 
cureaniem  and  the  Utopias  of  the  Stoa;  the  nearer  it 
seemed  to  approach  its  ideal,  ataraxia,  the  more  the  latter 
seemed  to  elude  its  graap.  In  this  state  of  senile  pros- 
tration, Greek  thought  looked  back  with  longing  to  the 
days  of  its  creative  force;  it  cultivated  a  taste  for  history 
and  archteology,  in  a  word,  for  the  past.  Sceptical  even  of 
scepticism  and  yet  unable  to  produce  anything  original,  it 
became  eclectic  and  lived  on  its  memories.  The  ancient 
schools,  each  of  which  but  recently  possessed  a  separate 
principle,  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  an  indivi- 
duality  of  its  own,  the  Academy,  the  Lycemn,  and  the 
Stoa,  after  a  struggle  of  three  centuries,  gradually  becsme 
reconciled  with  each  other  and  were  eventually  fused  into 
a  colorless  syncretiam. 

It  was,  however,  not  impotence  alone  that  led  to  snob 
a  fusion  of  elements.     As  long  as  Judaism  retained  its 

1  SontcM :  Snidas,  the  Treatuet  of  Pbilo  the  Jew,  Flntaroh,  aal 
i^nloiiu;  EoMbiui,  Prop,  evangdica,  XI,  XV.,  ete. 


itatiiTfi^^  and  cidaarp  fom,  it  jfoi^  ineffectiie.  But 
when  PhOo  of  Akxmdzm^  attempml  to  nooncile  the 
teachings  of  Mom  and  Flafam  and  Jesos  and  his  apostle* 
Paol  of  TaisQSy  diTested  Jndaism  of  its  national  gaihi 
there  was  no  farther  ohstade  to  its  progreas  in  the  Gneoo- 
Roman  worid.  PoUie  opinion  had  long  ago  inclined 
towards  monotheisDi.  Peripateticisin  and  Roman  Stoicism 
boldly  adyanoed  it,  bat  their  teachings  reached  the  edu- 
cated dasses  alone.  Chiistianitj  was  a  religion  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  Eminently  popular,  it  showed 
a  preference  for  the  oncoltared,  the  poor,  and  the  lowly^ 
for  all  snch  as  desired  the  coming  of  a  better  world  {/Saatr 
Xeia  7oj>  0€oS).  Hence  it  became  a  formidable  adversaiy, 
before  whom  it  was  necessaiy  to  close  the  ranks  and  firmly 
reunite  the  disjeeta  membra  of  ancient  philosophy. 

Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  invoked  against  Biblical  reve- 
lation ;  the  Grod  of  Xenophanes,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle, 
against  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  The  Stoic 
example  was  followed,  and  the  attempt  made  to  reconcile 
traditional  polytheism  with  monotheism  by  means  of  the 

^  A  Jewish  theologiaD,  a  contemporary  of  Jesus.  Many  of  his 
writings  are  still  extant ;  the  majority  of  them  are  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament.  In  order  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  century  he  had  recourse  to  allegory,  like  the  Stoics.  His 
theory  of  the  XSyot  (the  Word,  as  the  revelation  of  €rod,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  second  God)  has  passed  into  Christianity  {The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  SL  John^  chap.  L).  Philonis  Judm  opera  omnioj  ed.  l^chter, 
4  vols.,  Leipsic,  182S-dO;  [P.  Wendland,  Neuentdeckte  Fragmente 
PhUas,  Berlin,  1891;  Gfrorer,  Philon  und  die  alexandrinische  Theo- 
Sophie,  Stuttgart,  1831,  2d  ed.,  1835;  D^ne,  Geschichaiche  DarsteUung 
der  juditch-cdexandrinischen  ReligionsphUosophiey  Halle,  1884;  Wolff, 
Die  philonische  Philoaophicj  2d  ed.,  Gothenburg,  1858;  R^rille,  Le 
logos  d*aprh  Philon  d^AlexandriCy  Geneva,  1877;  M.  Heinze,  Die  Lehr€ 
9om  LogoSf  etc.,  Oldenburg,  1872 ;  James  Drummond,  Philo-JudcsuSf 
etc.,  London,  1888;  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volks  imZeiiaUer 
JcMu  Christi,  2d  ed. ;  Eng.  trans.  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  etc.,  6 
toK  New  York,  1801—  Tb,]. 
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pantheistic  oonceptton  of  a  supreme  and  nniqae  priItol^^ 
embodying  itself  in  a  number  of  secondaiy  divinities. 
This  conception  passed  into  monotheism  and  found  expres- 
sion in  the  eons  of  the  Christian  Gnostics,  the  tephiroth  of 
the  Jewish  cabalists,  and  the  hypoitaau  of  Catholio  tihe- 
ology.  In  conformity  with  the  Greek  spirit  and  in  oppc^ 
sition  to  Christian  tendencies,  the  times  continued  to 
identify  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  the  ugly  and  the  bad, 
metaphysical  evil  and  moral  evil.  Good  was  ascribed  to 
spirit^  tiie  formal  or  ideal  principle,  evil  to  matter  stnig<- 
gling  against  the  dominion  of  the  Idea.  Some  conceived 
God  as  a  neutral  principle,  superior  both  to  mind  and  mat- 
ter, and  yet  the  cause  of  both ;  others  identified  him  with 
tiie  spiritual  or  ideal  principle,  meaning  thereby  not  the 
imity  of  contmries  but  the  antithesis  of  matter.  Hence- 
forth matter  is  not  his  product  or  creation,  but  a  rival  prin- 
ciple co-eternal  with  him  and  equal  in  power.  Here  we 
have  a  more  or  less  pronounced  dualism,  whicli  exercises 
an  influence  on  its  adversaries  and  is  reflected  in  the 
gnostic  heresies.  If  God  alone,  it  is  held,  is  without  sin, 
it  is  because  he  alone  is  without  matter;  and  if  matter  is 
the  source  of  evil,  then  every  corporeal  being  is  sinful. 
Hence  follow  the  necessity  of  sin  and  the  obligation  on 
part  of  the  sage  to  mortify  the  body  by  ascetic  pnctices 
and  abstinences.  The  Christian  belief  in  tJie  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  opposed  by  the  Platonic  dogma  of  Urn  inn 
mortality  of  the  soul  apart  from  the  body;  creation  ex 
nihilo,  by  the  conception  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  and 
the  eternity  of  matter. 

Nevertheless,  die  greatest  concessions  were  made  to  the 
enemy.  Provided  he  consented  to  place  Orpheus,  Pytha- 
goras, and  Plato  in  the  same  category  with  Moses,  Isuah, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  recognized  the  thinkers  of  ancient  Greece 
as  the  OFgaxiB  of  the  eternal  X<f7W,  he  was  offered  the  hand 
of  friendship.    All  religions  were  held  to  be  akin  to  eacb 
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other,  and  conceived  as  products  of  a  primitive  revelation 
modified  in  various  ways  by  differences  in  nationality. 
The  most  liberal  thinkers,  men  like  Moderatus,  Nicoma- 
chus,  and  Numenius,  loved  to  call  Moses  the  Jewish 
Plato,  and  Plato  the  Attic  Moses  (Mcovo-^  amK^^mv). 
But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Christian  doctors,  most 
of  the  adversaries  rejected  the  compromise  offered  bj 
eclecticism.  Although  disposed  to  recognize  thz  beat 
tered  truths  in  Plato,  they  called  in  question  Plato'i. 
originality  and  alleged  that  he  had  drawp  them  from 
the  Bible. 

Greek  philosophy  found  itself  obliged  to  change  its  old 
methods  of  controversy  in  dealing  with  the  arguments  of 
Christianity.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  were  as  tolerant  as  thay  were  learned,  the 
Christians,  following  the  example  of  Judaism,  recognized 
no  other  philosophy  than  Biblical  exegesis,  no  other  cri* 
terion  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  ttian  its  agreement  with 
revelation,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture.  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  texts  or  to  lower  one's  colors  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  arguments  drawn  from  pure  reason  and  discussions 
not  based  on  the  texts  were  no  longer  accepted.  Hence  also 
the  unusual  ardor  with  which  the  philosophers  of  the  period 
studied  the  texts  of  their  predecessors,  particularly  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Indeed,  their  enthusiasm  degenerated 
into  a  veritable  f etichism  of  the  letter,  which  proved  to  be 
no  less  extreme  than  the  letterworship  of  their  adversaries.^ 
The  writings  of  the  great  Attic  philosophers  became  a  kind 
of  Bible,  a  kind  of  supernatural  revelation,  in  contents  as 
well  as  in  form.  They  were  regarded  as  inimitable  master- 
{oeces  and  so  greatly  admired  that  every  phrase  and  every 
word  was  considered  inspired.     The  philologists,  gram- 

I  The  genuine  writings  of  the  aneient  philosophers  did  not  suffice, 
henoe  the  OrpkicSf  the  Books  of  Hermes ,  the  Chaldean  Oracles^  etc.,  were 
swiiiMtiired.    This  is  the  golden  age  of  apociyphal  literature. 
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mftriftTiw,  aad  critics  vied  with  each  other  in  their  effort! 
to  analyze,  purify,  establish,  and  explain  the  texts.  They 
loved  to  imitate  not  only  the  mode  of  thought  but  the  style 
of  Plato ;  indeed  these  form-loving  Greeks  v^ued  the  lat- 
ter almost  as  highly  as  the  contents.  Alcinous  and  Atticus 
wrote  commentaries  on  Plato;  Alexander  of  Aphrodiniia 
—  to  mention  only  the  most  distinguished  among  the  com- 
mentators—  devoted  his  learning  and  ingenuity  to  the 
interpretation  of  AristoUe. 

Among  some,  literalism  gave  riae  to  the  strangest  Bupei^ 
stitions.  Plutarch '  of  Chieronea  and  Apuleius,'  mistaUng 
the  form  for  the  contents,  the  allegorical  meaning  for  the 
real  meaning,  looked  upon  Plato  as  an  apostle  of  the  most 
vulgar  polytiieism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ammonius 
Saccas,  the  founder  (though  otherwise  little  known)  of  the 
Heo-Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,'  Longinus,  the  Bajh 
posed  author  of  the  treatnse  On  tht  Sublime,  Erennius,  the 
successor  of  Ammonius,  and  above  all  Plotinus  of  hyco- 
polis,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  illus- 
trious Athenian  and  gave  his  conceptions  the  systematic 
and  definitive  fonn  which  they  had  hitherto  lacked.  In 
lieo-Platonism  and  particularly  in  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus, the  Greek  mind  seems  to  make  a  final  serious  attempt 
to  formulate  the  result  of  ten  centuries  of  refiection  and  to 
express  its  final  convictions  concerning  God,  the  worid, 
and  the  human  soul. 

'  [See  p.  7,  note ;  Ritter  and  Frailer,  pp.  B07  fl. ;  tnaai  of  UonU, 
ed.  by  Goodwin,  5  vols  ,  Boaton,  1870 ;  R.  Volkmum,  £«6<n,  Sehrifttm 
und  Philotophie  dtt  Piutareh,  2  pts.,  Berlin,  1872.]  —  Tr. 

*  [  World,  ed.  b;  Goldbacher,  Vienna,  1876.  See  Pnstl,  OtteUdiU 
dtf  LogOe,  I.,  pp.  678-591.  — Ts] 

*  [Ritter  and  Preller,  pp.  517  ft.;  Matter,  Sur  FieoU  f  AloKundrit, 
Paris,  1820,  2d  ed.,  1840-48];  Jolea  Simon,  Hiitoin  de  riraU  d'Alew- 
aitdne,  3  Tols..  1844-1846 ;  Vacberot,  Huloirt  eriti^  dt  rfeoU  J'Aim 
mdrU.SroU.    Puis,  lMft-61. 
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f  25.    Plotinns  and  Neo-Platoiiiim 

Plotinits  ^  of  Lycopolifl  in  Egypt,  a  disciple  of  AmmO' 
nius  Saccas  of  Alexandria,  came  to  Rome  about  244,  and 
taught  philosophy  for  twenty-five  yeais.  The  school  which 
he  founded  in  that  city  included  men  from  eveiy  country 
and  eveiy  station  in  life :  physicians,  rhetoricians,  poets, 
senators,  nay,  even  an  emperor  and  an  empress,  Gallienus 
and  Salonina.  It  became  the  centre  of  what  remained  of 
Pagan  philosophy,  science,  and  literature.  Countless  com- 
mentaries were  written  on  the  Attic  philosophers;  they 
were  even  worshipped  as  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  the 
martyrs  were  worshipped  by  the  Christian  community, 
which  had  in  the  meanwhile  become  large  and  influentiaL 
Plotinus,  who  wrote  nothing  until  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
left  fifty-four  treatises  at  the  time  of  his  death  (270). 
These  his  disciple  Porphjrry  published  in  six  Enneads  or 
series  of  nine  writings  each. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  this  important  work  is 
emanatistic  pantheism.  It  looks  upon  the  world  as  an 
overflow^  as  a  diffusion  of  the  divine  life,  and  upon  its 
r^-aiiorptum  in  God  as  the  final  goal  of  existence.  The 
stages  in  the  overflow  are :  spirituality,  animality,  and  cor- 
poreality ;  of  re-absorption :  sensible  perception,  reasoning, 
mystical  intuition.  Let  us  consider,  with  the  author, 
(1)  the  principle,  and  (2)  the  three  stages  in  the  hierarchy 
of  beings. 

>  [Complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Flotinos  with  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  published  by  Wyttenbach,  Moser,  and 
CnoMBtf  8  quarto  ygIs.,  Oxford,  1835 ;  by  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Paris, 
1855 ;  by  A.  Kirchhoff,  Leipsic,  1856.  Ritter  and  Preller,  pp.  617  if. 
Enc^  iransl.  of  parts  by  Th.  Taylor,  London,  1787,  1794,  1817; 
French  transl.  and  commentary  by  Bonillet,  8  toIb.,  Paris,  1856-60. 
See  C.  H.  Kirehner,  Die  PhUawphie  des  Plodn,  Halle,  1854 ;  A.  Richter, 
Ntmplatamaeke  Studien,  5  pts.,  Halle,  1864-67;  Hamack,  Article  in 
Bmeydeptdia  BnUmmea,  on  Neo-PUUonism;  Walter,  Qeedkiehte  der  Ae9 
itfO;  m  AUmikum,  pp.  736-786.]— Ta. 
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I.  GrOD.  —  Every  being  is  composed  of  matter  and  form. 
Qod  (the  One,  the  Form)  and  matter  (i/Xi;)  are  the  consti« 
tutive  principles,  and,  as  it  were,  the  two  poles  of  the  uni« 
verse.  God  is  the  Svvafu^  which  produces  everything,  the 
active  power ;  matter,  the  Swafin^  which  suffers  everything, 
becomes  everything,  and  is  infinitely  modified;  it  is  the 
opposite  of  the  absolute  Mpyeia.  However,  though  mat- 
ter takes  on  form,  it  does  not,  according  to  Plotinus, 
censtitute  an  absolute  antithesis;  there  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  but  one  supreme  principle:  Form,  Unity,  or 
God. 

Divine  unity  is  not  a  numerical  unity.  The  unity  of 
number  presupposes  the  two,  the  three,  and  so  on,  while 
the  divine  unity  is  equal  to  infinity  and  contains  every- 
thing. It  is  not  divisible  like  the  numerical  unity  with  its 
endless  fractions ;  it  transcends  our  conception ;  it  is  the 
miracle  of  miracles.  It  produces  all  things  and  is  pro- 
duced by  none ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  beauty,  without  being 
beautiful  itself,  the  source  of  all  form,  without  having 
any  form  itself,  the  source  of  all  thought  and  intelligence, 
without  being  a  thinking  and  intelligent  being  itself,  the 
principle,  the  measure,  and  the  end  of  all  things  Qn-dvrtov 
lUrpov  Kal  iripasi')^  without  itself  being  a  thing  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  pure  thought,  the  source  of  every 
concrete  thought,  the  pure  light  which  makes  us  see  all 
things,  and  which  consequently  we  do  not,  ordinarily,  dis- 
tinguish from  the  things  themselves ;  it  is  the  principle 
of  goodness,  the  highest  good,  without  being  good^  like  a 
creature  participating  in  goodness.  It  has  neither  gfood- 
ness  nor  beauty  nor  intelligence,  but  is  goodness,  beauty, 
and  thought  itself.  To  attribute  inner  perception  to  God 
and  to  make  an  individual  being  of  him,  means  to  diminish 
him.  Self-consciousness  has  value  for  us ;  it  would  have 
none  for  God.  What  is  obscure  seeks  for  light  by  means 
of  vision ;  but  has  light  itself  any  need  of  sight  ?    Not  that 
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the  Sapreme  Being  is  unconscious  or  blind  like  a  stone 
or  plant;  he  transcends  the  unconscious  as  well  as  the 
oonscions;  the  opposition  between  the  conscious  and  un- 
oonscioiia  does  not  exist  for  God.  Nor  has  he  a  will  in 
the  human  sense  of  the  term ;  he  does  not  strive  for  any 
good;  he  does  not  desire  anjrthing  but  himself,  because 
there  is  nothing  desirable  outside  of  him ;  he  is  peace,  rest, 
and  sapreme  content.  He  is  neither  free,  as  souls  are,  nor 
determined,  like  bodies ;  he  is  superior  to  free-will,  which 
wavers  between  opposing  notions,  and  to  corporeal  beings, 
which  are  impelled  by  a  foreign  power.  Inasmuch  as  every 
quality  assigned  to  him  limits  him,  we  must  refrain  from 
giving  him  attributes ;  he  is  both  everything  and  nothing 
imaginable.  To  attribute  or  to  give  to  him  anything  what- 
ever, means  to  deprive  him  of  it. 

Hence  Plotinus  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  attributes 
which  he  himself  had  ascribed  to  God  (the  One,  the  Good, 
pure  Thought,  pure  Actuality)  are  inadequate.  All  we  can 
say  of  God  is  that  he  transcends  everything  that  can  be  con- 
ceived and  said.  Strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  even  afi&rm 
that  he  exUts^  tor  he  transcends  existence  itself.  He  is  the 
highest  abstraction,  and  we  cannot  reach  him  except  by 
means  of  an  absolute  and  radical  abstraction.  We  cannot 
even  conceive  Ideas  without  abstracting  from  the  sensible 
data ;  now,  since  God  is  as  far  superior  to  Ideas  as  these 
are  to  sensible  things,  we  must,  in  order  to  reach  God,  ab- 
stract from  all  Ideas.  After  thought  has  arrived  at  this 
height,  it  must  push  away  the  ladder  which  helped  it  rise, 
and  abandon  itself  to  meditation ;  it  becomes  contemplation 
or  adoration.  To  attempt  to  define  God  either  in  thought 
or  in  language  means  to  lose  him. 

Plato's  God  is  superior  to  being, ^  but  not  to  the  Idea; 
he  is  the  king  of  Ideas  and  the  Idea  as  such ;  he  is  acces- 
iiUe  to  reason.     The  God  of  Neo-Platonism  is  superioi 

1  Repub.,  VI.,  600. 
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even  to  the  Idea,*  and  tiietefore  eludes  thooglit  (tw&am 
vo^tm).  Conseqnenil^,  there  is  aa  undeniable  diffennoe 
between  the  two  syHtems.  We  hare  no  light,  howarer, 
to  exaggerate  this  difference  and  to  bring  Plotinns  the 
mystio  in  opposition  with  Plato  the  lationalist.  Hie  ho- 
man  mind  can,  according  to  Plotinns,  be  united  vtiih  tlie 
absolnt«,  only  after  it  has  performed  diligent  intellectual 
labor  and  has  pieTioudy  passed  throng  all  the  interren- 
ing  stages  between  vulgar  opinion  (£dfa)  and  pbilosc^dncsl 
knowledge  (tvoctw).  Although  he  holds  that  thought 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  sanctnaiy,  he  conaideni  it  as  an 
indispensable  means  of  carrying  us  to  the  threshold  of  the 
temple ;  and  though  he  discharges  his  guide  upon  orriTing 
at  the  goal,  it  is  not  because  he  Hiffiln-inB  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  Plato's  philosophy  contains 
all  the  elements  of  what  has  been  called  Alexandrian 
mysticism :  intellectual  love,  enthusiasm,  the  sage's  delight 
in  the  world  of  ideas.* 

The  uniTerse  emanates  from  the  absolute  as  light  eman- 
ates from  &e  sun ;  as  heat,  from  fire ;  the  conclusion,  from 
the  axiom.  God  is  goodness,  the  Father  who  desires  that 
all  things  should  exist.'  But  there  is  a  vague  or  conscious 
desire  in  all  things  that  emanate  frtnu  bim  to  return  to  him 
(hruTTpo^^').  Eveiything  is  attracted  to  him  and  desires 
to  approach  him.  Individuality  is  not  the  final  form  ol 
existence ;  it  is  merely  the  passage  from  Ood,  tlw  prinoipls 
of  things,  to  Grod,  their  ideal  goal ;  from  Ood,  titsiaftdlB 
hivanK,  to  God,  the  absolute  ev4p^(ta.    If  the  world  tg  a 

'  PlotinuB,  it  must  be  adJeJ.  is  not  nIwBrs  couolaleiil,      IXka  hll 
modern  imitator,  Schelling,  hu  rcgorilii  (iod,  mimcitliiiM  a 
which  is  auperior  to  all  coutrafte  >sd  tlmrefara  to  tba  a 
tween  matter  t 
The  latter  e 
then^ 


in 

ijBUm  of  kuBUHjy  it » fKeaoBe  all  duuigs  cottTwg«  towm^l 
the  mmt  alaoliilfc.  Tbe  wwtmrm  of  beiii^  to  it»  diTiM  wurv^ 
18  made  pcMriHe  thnw^  duKight^  cootemplaUiMu  intuitii^n 
(ffmtpim)^  wbich  alone  giTcs  the  soul  the  supreme  satkfac^ 
tion  wluch  it  demandb.  To  peiveive>  to  8ee«  to  oiuiWiib 
plate,  18  the  goal  €A  all  action,  of  all  striviu{ir%  <^  ^t 
moTemeiit.  Each  man  seeks  for  the  absolute  in  hU  own 
manner.  There  are  meditatiTe  natures  and  luuotioiU  na« 
tnres ;  bat  the  former  are,  according  to  Plotinus«  •U|H)rior 
to  the  latter.  Both  aspire  to  the  same  goal.  The  foiiut^r, 
however,  seek  to  reach  it  by  the  most  direct  way,  i.  e.,  by 
thought;  the  latter,  by  endless  meandoringa  ;  for  aotiou  in 
an  aberration  of  thought  and  denotes  a  relativo  wiMiknctiMi 
of  the  understanding  {iurOAfeia  Otmplas:^,  rontiun|)lii(.ion  U 
not  only  the  final  goal  of  life,  but  life  itself  {iK  Ottaplas  Hoi 
0€»pta  iarl).  Animals,  plants,  nay,  everyitiinff  in  nxUt- 
ence  are  endowed  with  perception.  Since  all  lift)  Im  iilti* 
mately  reduced  to  thought,  and  since  (iod  in  tho  avi^inU^f 
of  all  things,  we  may  say  with  Aristotle  0|iialifyiii|;  tiiii 
statement  as  above),  that  God  is  pure  thought,  havifi|{  mi 
other  object  than  himself,  the  principle  of  ifit<;llig<7fii!<t,  oi 
the  power  of  intuition  which  makes  us  see  all  tilings  with- 
out seeing  itself. 

U.  The  Thbee  Stages  of  hKiJso.  1.  /nUlU/j^vuji, 
Intelligence  is  the  first  divine  Hui^ki^sUj^m  aii^l  it^§^to$ti  Um 
greatest  thing  in  the  world;  thn  %u/:^'A^lsfiig  ^$t$hintA4^fim 
are  more  and  more  impertbct.  ('yr^atXium  m  4^  UJJ,  a  j/^v 
gressive  degeneration  iA  the  4iris^^  tu  ih^  ^i^^Aiiiji^iv^/wu, 
the  absolute  unity  of  Grod  spiitii  %ip  ijuV/  u^UrM^^^f^Ac  \h*^\^  / 
(vQ%k')  and  the  intelligihiLt;  world  (n^^^  ^*^n^  f.  «>v<//x  t 
and  object  (to  use  the  modem  ex.pf •Mtu'^Kay  >lvw4;  iK4 ,  iJm; 
intelligeDoe  is,  as  coisjifeftid  to  U'/CU*.  ^u/^*^  m^  %a^A^^ 
unity;  at  any  ate.  tl^c  iut^Ij^^M;  »^^v^  caj;  Ua  ^k^^^m* 
contemplating  it  ace  ikium  y^is,.  M9>ii»»4(>^.  ^,  a^*  oj  ku^  i// 
in  space ;  the  mmt  and  Hie  m^jtm  p^^r^^  #>t-^  '»^m  ij^^J*.  *44*dff 
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The  Ideas  are  immanent  in  the  intellect  which  oonomTM 
them ;  the  intellect  is  inseparable  from  the  Ideas. 

The  passage  of  the  divine  unity  into  this  first  dualitj^ 
the  how  of  the  emanation,  is  as  much  of  a  mysteiy  as  Qod 
himself.  Whatever  rational  explanation  might  be  given,  it 
would  still  be  insufficient.  If  the  dyad,  it  has  been  said, 
comes  from  the  monad,  then  the  latter  contains  the  former 
in  germ.  But  that  would  make  the  monad  a  dyad  and  not 
a  monad  in  the  absolute  sense.  Others  identify  the  One 
and  the  All.  But  if  God  is  only  the  sum  of  existing 
things,  then  he  is  a  mere  word  used  to  designate  the  result 
of  an  addition,  and  not  the  supremely  real  principle  froa 
which  the  things  are  derived.  God  is  antmor  to  the  All 
(irpo  irdvTODv)^  in  dignity  if  not  in  time.  Still,  we  may 
call  him  Tray,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  essence  of  everything 
in  existence.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  ema- 
nation by  calling  it  a  partition  of  the  original  unity.  But 
the  divine  unity,  which  is  not  a  numerical  unity,  is  indivi* 
sible.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  gleaming  of  a  bright 
body  (7r€/>/Xa/A'^i9),  with  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  with  a 
cup  that  eternally  overflows,  because  its  contents  are  in- 
finite  and  cannot  be  held  in  it.  However  beautiful  these 
figures  may  be,  they  are  taken  from  the  material  world  and 
cannot  explain  the  immateriaL  Hence,  emanation  is  in 
reality  a  miracle  (OaOfui)^  like  God  himself. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Ideas  ^ :  (1)  genera  (yAnf)^  or 
general  forms  of  all  existing  things,  viz.,  being  (tv)y  iden- 
tity (TavTrfTiy9),  difference  (ere/wfnyv),  rest  (crrcio'i?),  motion 
(/c/i^o-i9),  and  (2)  specific  types  of  individual  beings  (efSi;).* 
We  may  conceive  all  genera  as  modifications  of  the  only 
being,  and  all  specific  types  as  comprehended  in  a  single 
being:  the  universal  Type,  or  the  Idea  of  the  universe 
(/cJo'/A09  1^017x^9).  Everything  that  exists  in  the  visible 
world  has  its  corresponding  Idea  or  prototype  in  the  ill' 

1  Etmeadi,  YI.,  1-8.  *  Id^  VL,  2,  a 
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teUigible  world.  Not  only  the  Idea  of  man,  but  Ideas  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  so  on,  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
as  many  Ideas  as  individuals.  Each  one  of  us  realizes  a 
distinct  Idea.  Hence  the  Idea  is  not  the  species  resolving 
itself  into  a  number  of  passing  individuals ;  it  is  the  in- 
dividual considered  as  eternal.  From  the  fact  that  there 
lie  as  many  Ideas  as  individuals,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  number  of  Ideas  is  unlimited.  Though  the  nimiber  of 
ftTigHng  individuals  is  infinite  for  our  imagination,  it  is  not 
actually  infinite ;  if  it  were  so,  the  universe  would  not  be 
a  perfect  being,  L  e.,  perfect  in  the  Greek  sense  {^^p  iraih- 
TdJ?)«  So,  too,  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  number  of  Ideas 
or  types  of  individuals  exist  in  the  intelligence,  the  creation 
of  God. 

2.  The  Soul.  —  The  intelligence,  too,  is  creative,  like 
the  absolute  whence  it  emanates,  but  its  productive  power 
is  less.  Its  emanation  or  radiation  is  the  soul  (j^vxv^^^ 
rhich  is  like  the  vov^  but  inferior  to  it.  The  fact  is, 
jeason  finds  its  Ideas  in  itself;  they  are  its  immanent 
possession  and  substance,  while  the  soul  must  search  for 
them  or  ascend  to  them  by  reflection  {Sidvoia\  and  there- 
fore reaches,  not  the  Ideas  themselves,  but  their  more  or 
less  adequate  images,  the  simple  notions  (Ktlyoi).  The  soul 
IB  not,  like  the  intellect,  endowed  with  immediate  and 
complete  intuition ;  it  is  restricted  to  discursive  thought, 
or  analysis. 

It  is  subordinate  to  the  intellect,  and  therefore  strives 
towards  it  as  reason  itself  strives  towards  God.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  heeame  what  the  intellect  is  a  priori ;  that  is, 
intelligent  (yoepd).  Just  as  there  is  but  one  absolute,  one 
reason,  and  one  intelligible  world,  so  there  is,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  individual  souls,  hut  one  single  soul  manifesting 
itself  in  infinitely  different  forms :  the  soul  of  the  world 
ifv^il  rod  xdcffLov).     Like  the  vov9^  which  contemplates 

>  Enneadi,  IV. 
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.!\s«>lum  and  also  produces  the  V^i^i^i  the  floul  hu 
-  -MK  lions,  one  of  which  is  to  contemplate  and  look 

.  ^.i:a,  where  it  finds  the  Ideas  and  the  absolute,  while 

•v  .  ihcr  is  expansive  and  cieatiye.  Its  emanatian,  which 
.^   L'»s  perfect  than  itself,  is  the  body.' 

ci.  The  Body.  —  Though  the  body  is  for  remoyed  from  the 
^.Miee  of  all  things  (God  is  the  One,  the  body,  the  greatest 

lunility),  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  absolute.  The  intel- 
i-ct  has  its  Ideas;  the  soul,  its  notions;  the  body,  its 
onus.  Through  these  the  body  still  belongs  to  the  higher 
pheres  of  being ;  they  are  to  the  body  what  perceptions 
d'o  to  the  soul,  what  Ideas  are  to  reason :  a  reflection  of 
he  absolute,  a  trace  of  the  divine.  The  form  of  bodies 
epresents  what  reality  they  have;  their  matter,  what 
hey  lack  of  reality;  their  form  is  their  being;  their  mat* 
er  their  non-being.  Corporeal  nature  (^i^t9)  fluctuates 
between  being  and  non-being ;  it  is  eternal  becoming,  and 
verything  in  it  is  in  perpetual  change. 

After  the  world  of  bodies  comes  pure  matter,  or  non- 
leing,  an  obscure  and  bottomless  abyss  (aireipov)^  as  it 
irere,  into  which  the  ideal  world  projects  its  rays.  Mat* 
er  is  not  body,  for  every  body  is  composed  of  matter  and 
orm ;  it  is  but  the  substratum,  the  principle  of  its  inertia; 
t  has  neither  form,  nor  dimension,  nor  color,  nor  anything 
hat  characterizes  the  body;  all  these  qualities  proceed 
rom  the  formal  principle,  the  absolute;  it  has  no  othei 
attribute  than  privation  (crr^/n/o-iv).  Since  all  force  and 
ife  has  its  source  in  the  intellect  and  in  Ood,  matter  is 
mpotence,  boundless  indigence,  the  negation  of  unity,  the 
iause  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  incoherence,  dif- 
usion,  the  absolute  absence  of  form,  i.  e.,  ugliness  itself; 
he  absence  of  the  good,  i.  e.,  evil  itself.'  From  the  stand- 
K)int  of  Plotinus  as  well  as  of  Hellenism  in  general,  unity, 
;orm,  intelligence,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  synonymous 

<  Enneads.  HL  ^  Id^lL 
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as  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  plurality,  matter, 
nglmefls,  and  eviL 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  he  considers  matter  and 
evil  as  non-existent.  To  assume  that  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  and  of  evil  would  be  equivalent  to  making 
him  say  that  poverty  is  the  absence  of  wealth  and  there- 
fore nothing,  that  it  does  not  exist,  and,  consequently,  that 
charity  is  usele8&  Matter  is  so  great  a  reality  that  its  in- 
fluence 18  exercised,  not  only  upon  the  corporeal  sphere, 
but  also  upon  the  soul  and  upon  reason  itself.  We  have 
seen  that  the  body  still,  though  vaguely,  resembles  the 
mind,  because  of  the  form  which  it  assumes  and  which  is 
nothing  but  an  embodied  Idea.  Conversely,  we  shall  say, 
however  superior  the  mind  may  be  to  corporeal  nature,  it 
18  not  ah$oluidy  immaterial.  Matter  exists  in  the  mind, 
though  in  another  form  than  in  nature ;  i.  e.,  as  the  notion  of 
matter  (&X17  vwirrj)^  intelligibly,  in  the  conceptual  state,  not 
corporeally.  But  more  than  that ;  not  only  is  matter  in  the 
mind  in  so  &r  as  the  mind  conceives  it ;  it  is  mingled  with 
every  one  of  its  thoughts,  indissolubly  connected  with  all 
its  conceptions.  Without  matter,  the  mind  would  not  be 
distinct  from  the  absolute.  In  fact,  God  alone  is  unity 
in  the  absolute  sense;  the  intellect  is  not  unity  in  the 
nme  s^ise ;  in  it  unity  expands  into  a  plurality  of  Ideas, 
which  are  distinct  from  one  another,  although  they  are 
perceived  by  one  and  the  same  intellectual  intuition.  It 
is  true,  the  Ideas  in  our  mind  are  not  separated  corporeally ; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  mind  contains  them  as  plurali- 
ties. Now,  matter  is  the  very  principle  of  plurality.  Hence 
it  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  intellect,  which,  without  it, 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  absolute  unity  of  God. 

In  order  to  understand  this  paradox,  which  is  essentially 
Platonic,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  matter  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Plotdnus,  is  not  the  matter  of  the  material- 
istB,  but  what  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer  would  call 
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vnllj  or  the  will-to-be ;  it  is  not  body,  bat  the  traiucenietiit 
substratum^  the  principle  of  corporeality,  that  which  makeB 
the  body  a  body,  but  is  itself  an  incorporeal  thing  like  die 
mind.  It  even  transcends  the  intelligence ;  it  rises  above 
it  like  an  impenetrable  mystery  that  defies  the  reason  even 
of  the  gods.  Moreover,  Plotinus  does  not  place  matter 
among  the  genera  ;  he  places  it  beyond  the  world  of  Ideas 
in  the  supra-intelligible  realm  which  reason  cannot  reach, 
although  we  may  recognize  the  Idea  of  matter  in  the  ideas 
of  otherness  and  movement.  If  we  call  what  can  be  die 
object  of  intelligence,  what  the  intelligence  can  define, 
comprehend,  or  embrace  under  an  exact  formula,  **  intelli- 
gible," then  matter  is  evidently  not  intelligiUe ;  for  it  is 
the  opposite  of  form ;  it  resists  all  limitation  and  conse- 
quently all  comprehension.  To  comprehend  matter  is  to 
see  darkness ;  to  see  darkness  is  to  see  nothing ;  hence,  to 
comprehend  matter  is  to  comprehend  nothing. 

Is  matter  a  second  absolute  ?  One  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  regard  Plotinus  as  a  decided  dualist;  his  system  of 
ethics,  especially,  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  dual- 
ism. But  the  metaphysician  cannot  assume  two  absolutes. 
Plotinus,  therefore,  recalling  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
that  the  first  matter  and  the  first  form  are  identical,^  con- 
ceives the  suprsrintelligent  matter,  or,  in  other  terms,  the 
first  cause  of  bodies,  as  identical  with  God.  Matter,  which 
Platonism  loves  to  call  the  infinite,  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
nothing  but  infinite  potentiality,  unlimited  productivity, 
the  creative  power  of  God.  The  highest  Mpycui  is  also 
the  highest  Swafu^.  How  is  that  possible  ?  The  question 
ip  the  same  as  the  one  raised  above :  How  can  plurality 
manate  from  divine  unity  ?  How  can  we  explain  emana- 
lidii,  creation  ?    That  is  a  mystery. 

in.  Ethics.  —  The  soul,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  intellect  and  the  body,  contains  elements  of  both,  and 

s  Metttpkf$ie$,  Vm.,  8,  lO. 
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b  an  epitome  of  the  uniyeise.    It  is,  as  it  were,  the  meet- 
ing place  of  all  cosmical  powers.     Logical  necessity  reigns 
in  the  intellectual  sphere ;  physical  necessity,  in  the  world 
d  bodies.    The  soul  is  the  seat  of  the  free  will.    It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  aUurements  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  intel- 
lect.    It  may  therefore  turn  towards  reason  and  live 
a  purely  intellectual  life,  but  it  may  also  turn  towards 
matter,  fall,  and  become  embodied  in  a  low  and  earthly 
body.^     Hence,  there  are  three  kinds  of  souls :  (1)  souls 
which  live  for  reason  and  for  God,  or  divine  souls ;  (2)  souls 
which  waver  between  mind  and  body,  heaven  and  earth : 
demons,  or  geniuses  which  are  partly  good  and  partly  bad ; 
(3)  souls  which  dwell  in  matter  and  inhabit  base  bodies. 
The  heavenly  souls,  like  the  soul  of  the  world  itself,  are 
supremely  happy.     Their  happiness  consists  in  their  ap- 
(UAy,  in  their  obedience  to  divine  reason,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  absolute.     Their  bodies  consist  wholly 
of  light,  and  have  nothing  material  in  them,  using  this 
term  in  the  sense  of  terrestrial?    Eternally  perfect  and 
always  the  same,  they  have  neither  memory  nor  prevision, 
neither  hope  nor  regret ;  for  only  such  beings  have  mem- 
ory and  hope  as  change  their  conditions,  be  it  for  better 
or  for  worse.     They  are  not  even,  like  the  human  soul, 
conscious  of  themselves;  they  are  absorbed  in  the   con- 
templation of  Ideas  and  of  the  absolute.     It  is  this  im- 
consciousness,  this  exclusive  apperception  of  divine  things, 
which  constitutes  their  supreme  happiness. 

Human  souls  were  not  always  enclosed  in  base  bodies ; 
ihey  were  at  first  heavenly  souls,  conscious  of  God  alone 
and  not  of  themselves ;  but  they  separated  their  lives  from 
the  universal  life,  in  order  to  become  selfish  individuals 
and  to  assume  vulgar  bodies,  which  isolate  them  from  each 
other.     The  assumption  of  an  earthly  body  is  a  fall  for 

»  Enneads,  II.,  8,  9 ;  HI.,  5,  6 ;  IV.,  8,  8. 
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wfaioh  the  miseries  of  our  present  existence  are  the  joak 
punishment.'  It  was  a  free  act,  in  so  far  as  no  power  out- 
side of  us  forced  us  to  do  it ;  a  necessaiy  act,  in  so  far  as 
our  own  nature  determined  it.  Every  man  is  the  aathra 
of  bis  fate,  and,  conrersely,  his  fate  depends  upon  his  in. 
dividual  character.  True,  we  choose  only  the  fate  whicli 
we  can  choose,  hut  we  chooee  this  simply  because  we  do 
not  duire  anything  else. 

Moreover  (and  here  we  note  a  difference  between  Neo- 
Platonism  and  modem  pessimism  in  favor  of  the  former), 
incarnation  is  but  a  relative  misfortune  and  even  a  blees- 
ing,  provided  the  soul  descends  into  matter  merely  in  order 
to  transform  it,  and  ascends  heavenwards  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Nay,  the  soul  profits  by  its  contact  with  iha  body, 
for  it  thereby  not  only  learns  to  recognize  evil  but  also 
to  exercise  its  hidden  powers,  to  produce  works  which  it 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Fur- 
tiiermore,  though  closely  connected  with  the  body,  it  re- 
mains separate  from  it.  This  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that, 
instead  of  assisting  our  aspirations  towards  the  ideal  worid 
the  body  opposes  them,  and  that  the  philosopher  welcomes 
death.*  The  human  soul  is  like  the  Olympus  whose  sum- 
mit is  steeped  in  azure  while  its  sides  are  beaten  by  Hw 
storm ;  it  is  not  confounded  with  the  body,  but  escapes  its 
bondage  by  means  of  the  intelligence,  its  better  part. 

The  ethical  system  of  Plotinus  reminds  us  of  Plato  aad 
Stoicism.  The  end  of  human  life  is  the  purification  of  the 
soul  and  its  gradual  assimilation  with  the  divinity.  Three 
roads  lead  to  God;'  music  (art),  love,  and  pUIosophy; 
three  paths,  or  rather  a  single  one  with  three  stages.  TTie 
artist  seeks  for  the  Idea  in  its  sensible  manifestations ;  the 
lover  seeks  for  it  in  the  human  soul ;   the  philoaophMt 

1  Cf.  p.  46,  note  2. 

■  Cf.  St.  Paul,  EpUtlt  10  Oit  PAi%)Miu,  L,  St. 

•  Enntailt,  I.,  3. 
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finallj,  seeks  for  it  in  the  sphere  in  which  it  dwells  without 
alloj,  —  in  the  intelligible  world  and  in  God.  The  man  who 
hu  tasted  the  delights  of  meditation  and  contemplation 
foregoes  both  art  and  love.    The  traveller  who  has  beheld 
and  admired  a  royal  palace  forgets  the  beauty  of  the  apart' 
ments  when  he  perceives  the  sovereign.    For  the  philoso 
pher,  beauty  in  art,  nay,  living  beauty  itself,  is  but  a  pale 
reflection  of  absolute  beauty.  He  despises  the  body  and  its 
pleasures  in  order  to  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  upon  the 
oolj  thing  that  endures  forever.    The  joys  of  the  philoso- 
pher are  unspeakable.    These  joys  make  him  forget,  not 
only  the  earth,  but  his  own  individuality ;  he  is  lost  in  the 
pore  intuition  of  the  absolute.    His  rapture  is  a  union 
(wo-i?)  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  intellect,  an 
ecstasy,  a  flight  of  the  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.^    As 
l(uig  as  he  lives  in  the  body,  the  philosopher  enjoys  this 
tition  of  Grod  only  for  certain  short  moments,  —  Plotinus 
bad  four  such  transports,  —  but  what  is  the  exception  in 
this  life  will  be  the  rule  and  the  normal  state  of  the  soul 
in  the  life  to  come.    Death,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  direct  pas- 
lage  to  a  state  of  perfection.     The  soul  which  is  purified 
bjr  philosophy  here  below,  continues  to  be  purified  beyond 
the  grave  until  it  is  divested  of  individuality  itself,  the 
last  vestige  of  its  earthly  bondage.' 

§  26.     The  Last  Neo-Platonic  Polytheists.    Porphyry, 

Jambliehns,  Prodns 

1.  Plotinus  was  succeeded  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at 
Rome  by  his  friend  Malchus  or  Pobphyry,*  a  native  Phoe- 
nician,  who  published  the  Enneads.  Porphyry  is  still  more 
convinced  than  his  master  of  the  identity  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  Although  much  inferior 
to  Plotinus,  on  whom  his  teachings  essentially  depend,  he» 

^  Efmiods,  Y^  6, 10.        •  Id.,  IV.,  8, 32.        •  Died  at  Borne,  dOl. 
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ueverthele8ft»  exeroised  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  phl> 
laaophy  diuring  the  following  centuries,  because  of  the  dear* 
nesa  with  which  he  set  forth  the  problem  of  uniyersals  in 
hia  Introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle.^  Indeed^  the 
question  whether  genera  and  species  are  realities  apart 
from  the  thought  which  conceives  them,  forms  the  chief 
topic  of  interest  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Neo-Platonism  changes  in  character  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  witJiout  essentially  modifying  its  prin- 
ciples. Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  who  antedate  the  reign 
of  Constantine  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianify, 
are  outspoken  opponents  of  superstition,  like  all  the  great 
thinkers  since  the  days  of  Xenophanes.  But  among  their 
successors  the  search  for  truth  is  gradually  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  apologetics.  After  ten  cent- 
uries of  opposition  against  traditional  religion,  philosophy 
became  alarmed  at  its  work  of  destruction ;  it  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  stubborn  opposition  had  simply  advanced 
the  cause  of  a  religion  that  was  foreign  to  the  Greek  spirit 
and  hostQe  to  classic  culture,  and  that  its  official  repre- 
sentatives would  be  a  thousand  times  more  intolerant  than 
the  Greek  and  Roman  priesthood.  Thus  it  happened  that 
philosophy,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  popular  faith,  became 
the  palladium  of  the  persecuted  gods ;  she  became  anctUa 
Fantheii  prior  to  becoming  ancilla  Ecdesioe.    To  promote 

^  Porphfrii  de  quinque  voeHnu,  the  m  categanoi  ArUtoUJu  introd^eth 
(ff2<ray«0y4),  Paris,  1548;  Latin  taranslation,  Venice,  1546, 1566.  We  also 
have  of  Porphyry  a  Life  of  Protagorat,  a  Life  of  Plotmu$^  and  an 
Epistle  to  Anebo  (fragments  collected  by  Gale,  Oxford,  1678),  etc.  Ser- 
eral  of  his  treatises,  the  most  important  perhaps,  are  lost.  Sonroes : 
Suidas ;  Eunapios,  Vita  Soph. ;  Angostine,  De  civitate  Dei,  X. ;  the 
De  MyBteriig  jEgyptiarum,  ascribed  to  Jamblichns ;  [Ritter  and  PlreUer, 
pp.  541  ff.] ;  N.  Bonillet,  Porphyre,  eon  rSle  dans  VdeoU  ndoplaionieienne^ 
etc.,  Paris,  1864 ;  Adrien  NaviUe,  Julien  VApostat  et  la  philosophie  du 
poljfth/isme,  Paris  and  NeuchAtel,  1877,  See,  besides,  the  works  quoted 
on  p.  166. 
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polTtheisni,  to  promote  it  at  all  hazards:  such  was  the 
desperate  task  undertaken  by  her.  Henceforth  she  re* 
gards  everything  in  paganism  as  good;  she  not  only 
excuses  and  tolerates  the  strangest  superstitions,  the  ex 
orcism  of  spirits,  the  practices  of  sorcery,  magic,  and  tht 
oigy,  but  even  commends  them  and  practises  them  with 
feverish  zeal.  The  Greek  mind  literally  lapses  into  its 
second  childhood. 

The  death-struggle  is,  however,  broken  by  lucid  mo- 
ments.   Among  the  few  surviving  defenders  of  the  dying 
polytheistic  faith  we  must  mention  two  men  who,  though 
compromising  with  paganism  and  pompously  assuming  the 
title  of  hierophants,  bring  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy 
to  a  brilliant  close.     I  mean  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  in 
Coelesyria  (^died  about  330),  the  most  distinguished  cham- 
pion of  what  we  call  S3rrian  Neo-Platonism  (in  order  to 
distinguish  this  ultra-mystical  movement  from  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plotinus,  which  is  still  profoundly  Greek),  and 
Proclus  of  Byzantium  (412-485),  who  taught  at  Athens 
and  occupied  a  position  between  the  school  of  Rome  and 
Jamblichus,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 

2.  Jamblichus  ^  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  specula- 
tions of  non-Christian  literature,  from  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
the  religious  traditions  of  the  Orient  and  Egypt,  and 
especially  from  his  sacred  triple  ternary.  His  matiiemati- 
cal  genius  and  brilliant  imagination  enable  him  to  under- 
take a  philosophical  reconstruction  of  the  pagan  Pantheon. 
The  gods  emanate  from  the  depths  of  the  unspeakable 
xadty  in  ternary  series,  and  form  a  triple  halo,  as  it  were, 

^  De  vita  Pythagara ;  Protrepttea  orationes  ad  phUosophiam  ;  D§ 
fm/tUnig  JE^tiorum  (Greek  and  Latin  ed.  by  Th.  Gale,  Oxford, 
^^8;  by  G.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1857).  Other  Bonroes:  Proclus,  In 
Timaum\  Snidas;  [Ritter  and  PreUer,  pp.  546  ff.];  Hebenstreit,  Dg 
JambUekif  philasophi  Syrij  doctrina^  etc.,  Leipsic,  1764.  [Engl.  tr.  of 
Life  of  Pythaganu^  by  Taylor,  London,  1818 ;  Egyptian  MyHerm^ 
Cbiswick,  1821.] 
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^*^^'^'^^^*^\  iuaJs.     He  opposes  the  ChnstiM 

losophy  .^;  :uau  and  exaggerates  the  theological 

ness  wy  .anus  by  declaring  the  absolute  to  be 

^^s  ^' '  ,:ijj,Jtf€Kro^).    The  Supreme  God  is  not 

V^*'""  .  .ill  LxiLelligence,  but  of  all  qualities  what- 

^^'"  ;hc  ival  beings  do  not  participate  in  the 

^"'  ^  :iuL  in  the  secondaiy  unities  (eya&v)  eman« 

llie6e  beings  are  also  transcendent  (vn^ 

...    [uural.     This   hierarchy  of  derived  gods  is 

..,>  \ hico  stages :  intellectual  gods  (voepoi)^  supra- 

.•  _;oil!:i  {yn^K6<Tiuoi\  and  the  immanent  gods  of 

:M   (^i'^Koaiuoi).     We  come  into  communication 

^>  .:li  llicsu  gods  (the  Ideas  of  Plato,  the  Numbers  of 

i^i.Liirt,  ihe  substantial  Forms  of  Aiistotle);  they  are 

"i^»vidcuce.     The  absolute  has  no  share  in  the  gover- 

..  V-  .'t  things. 

;.  ruix'LUS^  derives  the  priestly  characteristics  of  his 
i.:i>.^i>phy  from  Jamblichus,  and  his  systematic  and  schol- 
:  .iK-  I  cadencies  from  Plotinus.  He  bases  his  system  on 
\w  iiiple  triad  of  Jamblichus,  and  deduces  from  the  abso- 
luic  iiiul  non-communicable  (afiSeKTo^)  unity:  first,  being 
^ui/;,  i.  e,,  the  infinite  {aireipop)^  the  end  or  form  (Wpa?),  and 
lliL'ir  unity,  the  finite  (^/utcrSvy  TreTrcpaa-fiivov) :  secondly, 
life  (Jo)i})»  i«  e.,  potentiality  (Swa/xt?),  existence  (vTrapfi?), 
iUid  their  unity,  intelligible  life  (S©^  1/017T17)  ;  thirdly,  intel- 
ligence (w)0?)>  i.  e.,  static  thought  (ftA/cti/),  thought  in 
motion  or  perception  Qrrpoiivcu)^  and  their  unity,  reflective 

1  Works  of  Proclufl :  In  theologiam  Platonts^  libri  VI. ;  Tnstitutio  theo- 
logica :  In  PUttonis  Timasum,  etc.  Procli  opera  omnioj  ed.  V.  Cousin, 
Paris,  1819-27,  2d  ed.  in  6  vols.,  1864 ;  [Ritter  and  Preller,  pp.  556  ff.]. 
See  on  Proclus:  Marinus,  Vita  Procli;  Suidas ;  Berger,  Proclus^  expth 
tifion  de  fa  doctrine,  Paris,  1840 ;  J.  Simon,  Du  Commentaire  de  Proclui 
lur  le  Tim/e  de  Platon,  Paris,  1839;  C.  H.  Kirchner,  De  Procli  neo- 
platonici  metaphysical  Berlin,  1846.  See  also  concerning  Jamblichus 
and  Proclus  the  histories  of  the  Alexandrian  school  mentioned  on 
page  166. 
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tbought  (hrurrpo^ni).  Each  of  these  three  triadB^  reveals 
to  those  initiated  into  philosophy  (/M/oriicw)  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  first  and  supra-intelligible  cause :  first,  his 
unspeakable  unity;  secondly,  his  inexhaustible  fertility 
(iwcpoxv)  9  thirdly,  his  infinite  perfection.  These  are  the 
emanations  of  the  absolute.  The  absolute  in  itself  is 
superior  to  being  and  even  to  thought,  as  the  principle  is 
superior  to  its  consequence  and  the  cause  to  its  effect,  and 
therefore  forever  unknowable.  Whatever  is  supernatural 
in  its  essence  can  be  reached  only  by  supernatural  means ; 
theurgy '  alone  can  reveal  it  to  the  initiated.  Knowledge 
is  confined  to  the  intelligible  sphere  and  needs  the  realities 
of  religion  in  order  to  attain  to  the  suprarintelligible. 

This  is,  in  language  freed  from  senile  pedantry,  the  last 
word  of  Neo-Platonic  metaphysics,  ^  the  last  will  and  testa* 
ment'*  of  antique  thought.  From  the  ontological  point  of 
view  and  compared  with  primitive  Platomsm,  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  would  be  an  advance  in  the  monistic  direction,  if  it 
had  been  content  to  subordinate  the  Idea  to  a  higher  prin- 
ciple containing  both  being  and  thought.'  But  its  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  the  fundamental  dogma  ^  of  which 
assumes  the  communicabUity  of  the  divine,  impelled  it 
wantonly  to  exaggerate  the  transcendency  of  this  supreme 
principle ;  which  was  precisely  the  chief  defect  of  Platon- 
ism.  And  how  much  inferior  it  is  to  Platonism  from  the 
ethical  and  religious  point  of  view  I  Proclus  looks  upon 
the  practice  of  magic  as  the  essence  of  religion ;  for  Plato 
religion  means  the  practice  of  justice.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  these  two  conceptions  as  between  ma- 
tare,  enlightened,  and  vigorous  manhood  and  decrepit  and 
taperstitious  old  age. 

>  Cf.  the  triple  triad  in  the  system  of  Hegel. 

*  BmvpyU,  Zpym  rov  Stov,  manifestation  of  the  divine  power. 

*  The  will  of  concrete  spiritnalism. 

*  The  dogma  of  the  wieariMtfiofi. 
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In  529  the  last  refuge  of  polytheistio  Neo-Platonlimf  tiie 
■chool  at  Athens  where  Proclus  had  taught,'  was  closed  bj 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justiman.  Thp  public  manifested 
such  indifference  towards  tiiese  ruins  of  the  past,  that  the 
edict  was  scarcelj  noticed.  Chriatianitj  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  empire  two  centuries  ago ;  tJie  concrete  and 
thrilling  questions  of  religion,  which  is  a  product  of  the 
will,  and  Uie  troubles  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians, superseded  the  serene  and  peaceful  fiettpla. 

>  The  lut  tcholarchs  &ra :  Msriniu  of  FUvi*  NwpoUa  in  Falw- 
tine,  the  sncceeaor  of  Frooliu,  laidore  of  Alexftodrijt,  »nd  Zeno- 
dotns  and  Dunaaciu«  of  Dknuts  (_Qaattum€*  d«  prmia  prindfniM,  ed. 
Kopp,  Franof.,  1826).  The  school  wu  oloaed  vhile  the  letter  wu 
»t  its  heftd.  With  the  school  of  Athens  is  connected  the  name  o/  the 
Cilician  Simplicius,  the  excellent  commentator  of  Epiotetns  and  Atis- 
totle  {Categoria,  Dt  aninta,  Dt  ealo,  and  Phs$iet),  who  WM  a  feU(n» 
student  and  af  terwiwds  a  pupil  and  companion  in  exile  of  C 
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REIGN  OP  PLATONIC-CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY 

§  27.     Chriitiu  Platoniim  ^ 

The  breath  of  expiring  Hellenism  passed  into  Chris- 
taaoity.  The  doctrines  of  Plato  and  his  latest  inteipreters 
continued  to  influence  the  ablest  thinkers  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Gospel,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Church 
daring  the  entire  Middle  Ages  merely  re-echoes  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  Athenian  philosophers. 

In  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  Alexandria,  where  the  Oreek 
nund  came  in  contact  with  the  Semitic  genius,  there  was 

'  For  Patristic  specniation,  consult  the  general  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, the  Church  histories,  and  the  works  mentioned  on  page  10 ; 
[Collection  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera^ 
ed.  by  O.  de  Gerhardt,  A.  Hamack,  and  Th.  Zahn,  Leipsic,  1876  ff. ; 
Eng.  trans..  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nloene  Fathers,  ed.  Schaff 
And  Wace;  Moller,  Lehrbueh  der  Kirchengeschichte  (yoL  I.,  Die  alte 
Kircke,  Freiburg,  L  B.,  1889) ;  A.  Hamack,  Oeachichte  der  aUehrist- 
Ikken  Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,  Part  L,  Leipsic,  1893.— Tr.]  For  the 
systems  classified  under  heretical  Onostieism,  see  [Neander,  Oene- 
ti^ehe  Entmekdung  der  vomehmeten  gnostischen  Systeme,  Berlin,  1818; 
Engl  tr.  by  Torrey,  Boston,  1865];  J.  Matter,  HisUnre  critique  du 
gtumtieigme,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1823 ;  2d  ed.,  1843 ;  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Die  cArtfi- 
\iche  Gnosis^  Tiibingen,  1835 ;  [Lipsius  Der  GnoeticismuSf  etc.,  LeipeiOi 
1860 :  W.  Mdller,  Geechichte  der  Kastnologie  in  der  grieehischen  Kirche 
ins  auf  Ongenes,  Halle,  1860,  pp.  189-473 ;  H.  L.  Mansel,  The  Gnoitk 
eto^  London,  1876,  —Tr.] 
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formed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy,  a  kind  ol 
Christian  Neo-Flatonic  Bchool.  The  Latin  Fatlien,  Ter- 
tullian,'  Amobius,  and  Lactantius,'  rejected  philosophy  aa 
a  heathen  product,  contact  with  which  must  be  avoided. 
The  Greek  and  Egyptian  Fathen,  however,  never  ceased 
to  cultivate  it.  Indeed,  the  attacks  directed  against  tlie 
Gospel  by  philosophy  itself  compelled  them  to  study  it. 
Owing  to  the  successful  pressure  thus  exerted,  the  Christ- 
ian faith  was  reduced  to  dogma  (BSy/ta);  it  was  formn* 
lated  and  systematized.  The  authors  of  the  dogmas  had  to 
pkilotophise  in  spite  of  themselves  and  in  self-defence,  so  to 
speak.  Some  of  them  went  so  br  as  to  regard  the  teacb- 
ings  of  the  heathen  sages  as  divine  revelations  similar  to 
the  Gospel.  Plato  was  die  only  philosopher  who  received 
serious  consideration.  The  school  of  Alexandria  taught 
an  essentially  religious  philosophy,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  other  Bchools,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  scefh 
tical.  One  could  not  but  recognize  certain  similarities 
between  Plato  and  Christianity;  but  how  was  this  rela- 
tionship, which  sometimes  amounted  to  identity,  to  be 
explained?  Some — and  they  were  in  the  majority  — 
believed  that  Plato  bad  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  enlightened  minori^  conclnded 
that  the  philosophers  worthy  of  the  name  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  same  divine  reason  (XtPyov)  which 
revealed  itself  in  Jesus  of  Nazaretii.  Still  others  had  re- 
course to  both  hypotheses.  Justin  the  Martyr,  the  author 
of  an  Apology  of  Christianity,  assumes  that  tbe  Xiyot  is 

>  Tertull.,  De pnticript.  kar.,  c.  7;  Apol.,  c.47;  Ad».MranAm„V., 
19.  The  Credo  quia  ai*uri/inm  of  Tertullion  ii  to  be  Ukeu  litarallj. 
II  reason  has  become  deceptive  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  it  ia  ori- 
dent  that  a.  doctrine  contradicting  it  (an  absurd  doctrine)  hai  man 
ehaocM  of  being  true  thsji  one  conforming  to  it.  Nothfaig  la  mon 
iogic^  than  the  challenge  which  this  distiogoisbed  tbeologiaa  bnrla  it 
luaoD. 

>  Laot,  Dia.  uittit.,  UL,  1. 
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nniyeisal  in  its  operation,  and  claims  eternal  happiness  for 
Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and,  in  general,  for  those  among  the 
heathen,  who,  though  not  knowing  Jesus,  lived  according 
to  Reason.^    Athenagoras,  the  author  of  the  treatise  On 
(he  Besurrectian  of  the  Dead^  Tatian  the  Apologist,   St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  his  disciple  Origen,  all  express 
Neo-Platonic  conceptions  in  their  writings.    The  apostles, 
says  Origen,^  have  set  forth  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  faith  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  understood  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned  alike,  leaving  it  to  such  among 
their  successors  as  were  endowed  with  the  Spirit  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  their  assertions.    Origen  consequently 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  popular  and  the  scientific 
manner  of  expressing  the  Christian  faith,  between  the  form 
it  assumes  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  form  in 
which  it  must  be  conceived  by  the  Christian  philosopher : 
a  distinction  which  forms  the  basis  of  Scholastic  rational- 
ism.    Finally,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Njssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  among  the  Latin  Fathers 
(most  of  whom  were  hostile  to  philosophy),  Augustine, 
were  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  Academic  and 
Alexandrian  teachings. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Patristic  doctrines  without  encroaching  upon  the 
domain  of  pure  theology ;  hence  it  will  be  enough  for  our 
special  purpose  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  Augustine, 
whose  writings  form  the  connecting  link  between  Greek 
thought  and  Scholastic  speculation. 

1  Apology,  II.,  p.  83  :  T6v  Xpurr&r  irpwitfrocorrov  Btov  wJptu  €didd;(^/MF, 
oi  wpoffup^afuv  X6yow  Srra  ot  na¥  ytwos  itfBp^mp  furtax^ '  luil  ol  lurh 
XSycfv  ffUumwrtt  xP^orioyof  wlat,  jc^  &^oi  9POftla$rfirap,  oSop  cV  'EXXijirft  yuh 
XtMtpanit  KoX  'HpoxXf  iror  luai  SKKoi  voXXoi. 

*  Deprmeipiia,  Freface.  J.  l)%ii^DelapkiUmplmd^Orighne^  F^tfii, 
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§  28.     St.  Ancutimt 

After  a  youth  of  dissipation,  the  rhetorician  AcBBLnn 
AuQUSTiHUS  of  Thagaste,  Africa,  (S54-480),  embtaced  the 
religion  of  his  mother.  He  united  in  his  soul  a  deep  Ioyb 
of  Christ  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  philosophy,  although 
after  becoming  Bishop  of  Hippo,  he  gradually  favored  an 
absolute  submission  to  the  religious  authority  represented 
by  him.  His  writings,  the  most  important  of  which  an 
the  Confuiiona  and  the  City  of  God,^  have  left  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  doctrines  and  the  entire  Uterature  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

For  him  as  for  Plato,  science  means  a  purer,  clearer, 
more  exalted  life,  the  life  of  the  thinker.'  Reason  ii 
capable  of  comprehending  God  (capainlis);  for  God  has 
given  it  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  know  all  things  and 
consequently  God.'  To  philosophize  is  to  see  truth  directly 
and  without  the  intervention  of  the  eyes  of  the  body.  Rea- 
son is  the  eye  of  the  soul.  Wisdom  is  the  highest  truth 
after  which  we  should  strive.  Now,  what  is  wisdom  but 
God  ?  To  have  wisdom  means  to  have  God.  True  philo- 
sophy is  therefore  identical  with  true  religion ;  *  both  have 
the  same  strivings  for  the  eternal.  Why  should  God  de> 
spise  Reason,  his  first-born  Son,  —  Reason,  which  is  God 

*  Other  writingt  of  St.  AuguBtioe ;  De  Ubem  aiiitrio ;  Dt  vtn  rifr 
gUmt;  Dt  immortalUaU  artima ;  De  pntdeilinatione  et  gratia ;  Rttrae&mui 
etc.  Wark»  of  St.  Augugtine,  Paria,  1836,  ff.;  [toU.  XXXIT.-XLTIL 
of  Migne'B  collection ;  tr.  ed.  by  Dods,  15  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1871-77, 
ftUo  in  Schaff's  library,  Nicene  and  FoBt-Nicene  Fathen,  Tola.  I.-VTH, 
Buffalo,  1886-88.  See  Bindemana,  Der  heUigt  Atifftatinia,  8  vcJa, 
B0rlui,etc.,  1844-69;  A.  Dorner.  .4 u^uifinut,  etc.,  Berlin,  1878;  Bfihi^ 
tnger,  Oeiehkhte  dtr  KircXt  ChruH  (vol.  XI.),  2d  ed.,  Zarich,  IMl; 
Neaoder,  AUgtmeine  Oetehtchte  der  Religion,  etc.  (It.,  1,  2),  8d  ed., 
Gotha,  1856;  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Torrey.  — Tr.](  Ferrai,  La  ptyehohgh 
dt  Saint  Augutlin,  Paris,  1803. 

*  D*libtn>aHilnt>,l.,7.        ■7d,ll.,8,9.        *  DiMrartligioM,^ 
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(dmself  I    He  gave  it  to  us  in  order  to  make  us  more  per- 
fect than  other  beings.     Nay,  faith,  which  some  oppose 
to  reason,  is  possible  only  to  a  being  endowed  with  reason. 
Chronologically,  faith  precedes  intelligence :  in  order  to 
understand  a  thing  we  must  first  believe  it,  —  credo  ut 
inUUigam.      However,   though   faith   is   a   condition  of 
knowledge,  it  is   nevertheless  a  provisional  state,  infe- 
tior  to  knowledge,  and  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  it. 
The  theodicy  of  St.  Augustine  is  essentially  Platonic, 
and  at  times  even  approaches  the  boldest  conceptions  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria.   God  is  the  being  beyond  whom, 
outside  of  whom,  and  without  whom,  nothing  exists;  he  is 
the  being  below  whom,  in  and  through  whom,  everything 
exists  that  has  reality;  he  is  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  all  things.^     Goodness,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom are  not  accidental  attributes  of  God,  but  his  innermost 
essence.     The  same  is  true  of  his  metaphysical  attributes. 
Qnmipot^nce,  omnipresence,  and  eternity  are  not  mere  acci- 
dents of  the  Divine  Being,  but  his  divine  essence.    God  is 
fubstantiaJly  omnipresent,  without,  however,  being  every- 
thing ;  everything  is  in  him,  though  he  is  not  the  All.    He 
is  good  and  yet  without  quality ;  he  is  great,  without  being 
ft  qnantity ;  be  is  the  creator  of  intelligence  and  yet  supe- 
rior to  it ;  he  is  present  everywhere,  without  being  bound  to 
any  place ;  he  exists  and  yet  is  nowhere ;  he  lives  eternally 
and  yet  is  not  in  time ;  he  is  the  principle  of  all  change 
and  yet  immutable.    In  speculating  about  God,  reason  is 
necessarily  involved  in  a  series  of  antinomies;  it  states 
what  he  is  not,  without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclu* 
Am  as  to  his  nature;  it  conceives  him, — in  this  sense  it 
is  capable  of  him  (eapahilis)^ — but  it  cannot  comprehend 
him  in  the  fullness  of  his  perfection.    The  important  point 
a  to  distinguish  carefully  between  God  and  the  world.    St 
Augustine,  whose  conceptions  dosely  border  upon  panthe* 

1  SoUloq^  U  8-4. 
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ism,  as  the  preceding  shows,  eaoapes  it  by  hia  doctrine  of 
ore&tion  ex  nihUo.^  If  the  universe  has  emanated  from 
God,  then  it  is  itself  of  divine  essence  and  identical  with 
God.  Hence,  it  is  not  an  emanation  but  was  created  by  an 
act  of  divine  freedom.  God  is  not  the  soul  of  the  world  i 
the  world  is  not  the  body  of  God,  as  the  Stoics  held,  ^le 
immanency  of  God  in  the  world  would  be  coalxary  to  the 
divine  majesty.* 

Some  falsely  interpret  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  tlie 
tritheiatic  or  polytheistic  sense.  Here  lies  another  danger. 
The  three  hypostases,  although  distinct,  constitute  but  one 
and  the  same  God,  just  as  reason,  will,  and  the  emotions 
form  but  one  and  the  same  human  being.*  St.  Augustine's 
criticisms  on  Arlanism  are  very  profound.  What  do  yoa 
mean,  he  demands  of  the  Arians,  by  assuming  that  the  Son 
created  the  world  at  Ote  command  of  the  Father  ?  Do  you 
not  thereby  assert  that  God  the  Father  did  not  create  the 
world,  but  simply  ordered  a  demiurge  to  create  it?  What 
Is  the  Son  if  not  the  word  of  God,  and  what  is  a  command 
if  not  an  act  of  speech  ?  Hence,  God  commanded  the  Son 
through  the  Son  to  create  the  world.  What  a  strange  and 
absurd  conclusion  I  Arlanism  errs  in  that  it  desires  to  pic- 
ture the  Trinity  to  Itself ;  it  imagines  two  beings  placed 
very  near  to  each  other;  each  one,  however,  occupying 
bis  particular  place ;  and  one  of  them  commands,  while  the 
other  obeys.  Arianlsm  should  have  seen  that  the  com- 
mand by  means  of  which  God  created  the  world  out  oi 
nothing  simply  means  the  creative  Word  itself.  God  ii 
a  spirit,  and  we  should  not  and  cannot  form  an  Image 
of  the  immaterial.* 

Inasmuch  as  God  created  the  world  by  an  act  of  fteft> 
dom,  we  must  assume  that  the  world  had  a  beginning ;  tat 

1  De  liforo  aHnlrio,  I.,  3.  '  De  eieitaU  Dei,  TV^  U. 

*  De  iriniaue,  IX.,  3 ;  X^  11.  *  CmCra  mtm.  oHom. 
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"nal  creation,  the  conception  of  Origen  and  the  Neo- 
.  -.'iists,  is  synonymous  with  emanation.  Philosophers 
'  >.!<%e  the  objection  that  creation  in  time  would  imply  an 
■  lornity  of  inaction  on  part  of  the  Creator;  but  they 
Are  wrong.  Their  error  consists  in  considering  the  eter- 
nity which  preceded  creation  as  an  infinitely-long  dura- 
tion.  Duration  is  time.  Now,  outside  of  creation  there 
is  neither  space,  nor  time,  nor,  consequently,  duration.^ 
Time  or  duration  is  the  measure  of  motion ;  where  there 
is  no  movement  there  is  no  duration.  Since  there  is  no 
moyement  in  eternity  and  in  God,  there  is  no  duration  in 
him,  and  time,  as  Plato  aptly  remarks,  begins  only  with 
moyement,  that  is,  with  the  existence  of  finite  things. 
Hence,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tiuis  did  not  create  things  until  after  an  infinite  series  of 
infinitely-long  periods  of  absolute  inaction.  Moreover,  St. 
Aagnstine  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  God 
without  the  universe.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many 
others,  Augustine  the  philosopher  conflicts  with  Augustine 
the  Christian.  This  constant  discord  between  his  faith  and 
his  reason  leads  to  numerous  inconsistencies  and  contradio- 
tioDS.  God,  for  example,  created  the  world  by  an  act  of 
his  free-will,  and  yet  creation  is  not  the  result  of  caprice 
hot  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree.^  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  immutable  will  of  God  compels  him  to  create 
the  world  at  a  fixed  period  of  time  or  whether  it  eternally 
oompels  him  to  do  it ;  in  either  case  we  have  absolute  de- 
termination. St.  Augustine  realizes  this,  and  eventually 
unreservedly  declares  that  divine  freedom  is  the  principle 
end  supreme  norm  of  things.  Since  the  divine  will  is  the 
nltimate  principle,  than  which  there  is  nothing  higher,  it 
ii  useless  and  absurd  to  inquire  into  the  final  cause  of 

>  Canfeu.,  XI.,  10  ft. ;  Ik  civ.  Dei,  XL,  i-6. 
•  A  cw.  ZM,  XIL,  17. 
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creation.^  God  called  other  beings  than  himself  into  ez> 
istence,  because  he  willed  to  do  so.  Human  reason  has  no 
right  to  go  farther  than  that.  All  it  may  do  is  to  ask  itself 
the  question :  Why  did  Grod  make  things  so  different  from 
each  other  and  so  unequal  ?  St.  Augustine  answers,  with 
Plato,  that  the  diversity  of  the  parts  is  the  condition  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole. 

The  existence  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  thought,  con 
sciousness,  and  memory.  You  are  in  doubt  about  yoor 
existence,  are  you?  But  to  doubt  means  to  think,  does 
it  not?  and  to  think  is  to  exist,  is  it  not?^  It  is  more 
difficult  to  say  what^the  soul  is.  According  to  some,  it  is 
fire  or  fine  air  or  the  fifth  element,  possessing  the  property 
of  thought,  understanding,  and  memoiy ;  others  identify  it 
with  the  brain  or  the  blood,  and  make  thought  an  effect  of 
the  organization  of  the  body.  But  these  are  mere  hypo- 
theses, disproved  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  of  these  substances  constituting  the  souL  If 
we  were  made  of  fire  or  of  air  or  of  any  other  material,  we 
should  know  it  by  an  inmiediate  perception  which  would 
be  inseparable  from  our  self-consciousness.  The  soul  is  a 
substance  differing  from  all  known  matter  as  well  as  from 
matter  in  general ;  for  it  contains  notions  of  the  point, 
the  line,  length,  breadth,  and  other  conceptions,  all  of 
which  are  absolutely  incorporeal.' 

Granting  this,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  origin  of  the 
soul?  There  are  thinkers,  even  among  the  Christians, 
who  conceive  it  as  emanating  from  God.  That,  however, 
does  it  too  much  honor.  It  is  a  creature  of  God,  and  has 
had  a  beginning,  like  every  other  creature.*     However, 

^  QucBst.  div,,  qu(B8i.,  28.  The  same  views  are  held  by  the  pantheirt 
Spinoza,  the  atheist  Schopenhaaer  (  Weli  aU  Wille,  II.,  EpiphUotopkk)^ 
and  Claude  Bernard  (quoted  by  the  Revue  ckr^ienm^  March,  ISOC^ 
p.  138). 

'  This  is  the  eogito  ergo  mm  of  Detcartflu^ 

*  De  quantUate  aninum.  \%  «  Bpbdt  167. 
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eren  among  those  who  on  principle  assume  that  the  soiU 
18  a  creatoie,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  its  creation. 
Some  hold  that  God  directlj  created  only  the  soul  of  Adam 
and  that  the  souls  of  other  men  are  produced  per  tradticem. 
This  theoiy  (which  undoubtedly  {slyotb  St.  Augustine's 
doctrine  concerning  the  transmission  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
descendants)  is  materialistic,  for  it  considers  the  soul  as 
capable  of  being  communicated  and  divided.  Others  main- 
tain that  souls  were  created,  but  existed  before  bodies ; 
they  were  not  introduced  into  them  until  after  the  Fall ; 
the  object  of  their  captivity  being  the  expiation  of  the 
eiTOiB  of  a  previous  life.  This  doctrine,  which  Plato 
holds,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est recollection  of  any  such  state  of  pre-existence.  Plato 
finds  that  even  illiterate  persons  will,  upon  proper  ques- 
tioning, assert  great  mathematical  truths,  and  concludes 
therefrom  that  such  persons  existed  prior  to  the  present, 
and  that  the  ideas  aroused  in  their  minds  by  our  inquiries 
are  but  reminiscences.  But  his  hypothesis  loses  its  force 
when  we  remember  that  such  ideas  may  be  developed  by 
the  Socratic  method  in  all  minds  endowed  with  common 
lense.  If  they  are  reminiscences,  it  would  have  to  be 
assumed  that  all  men  were  geometricians  and  mathema- 
ticians in  their  pre-existent  state ;  which,  judging  from 
the  small  number  of  transcendental  mathematicians  among 
the  human  race,  seems  veiy  improbable.  Plato's  argument 
in  favor  of  pre-existence  would  perhaps  have  more  weight  in 
case  great  mathematical  truths  could  be  extracted  only  from 
a  few  minds.  Finally,  there  is  a  third  conception,  accord- 
ing to  which  souls  are  created  as  soon  as  bodies  are  created. 
This  theory  is  more  in  line  with  spiritualistic  principles, 
although  it  is  not  so  good  a  support  for  the  dogma  of 
original  sin  as  the  others. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  necessarily  follows  from  its 
nature.     Reason  brings  the  soul  into  immediate 
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communion  with  eternal  troth;  indeed,  the  soul  and  tnxA 
constitute  but  one  and  the  same  sufartanoe,  as  it  weie*  The 
death  of  the  soul  would  mean  its  utter  sepaxatum  &om 
truth;  but  what  finite  being  would  be  powerful  eiumgh 
to  produce  such  a  yiolent  ruptoie  ?  and  why  should  God* 
who  is  truth  personified,  produce  it?  Are  not  tboughti 
meditation,  and  the  contemplation  of  diyine  things  inde* 
pendent  of  the  senses,  independent  of  the  body  and  of 
matter?  Hence,  when  the  body  turns  into  dust,  why 
should  that  which  is  independent  of  it  perish  with  it?^ 
In  rejecting  the  notion  of  pre^zistence,  St.  Augustine 
also  abandons  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  or  rather,  he  modi- 
fies it.  He  assumes,  with  Plato,  that  when  God  formed 
the  human  soul,  he  endowed  it  with  eternal  ideas,  the 
principles  and  norms  of  reason  and  will.  Thus  interpreted, 
St.  Augustine  accepts  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  He 
denies,  however,  that  these  ideas  are  remimscences  or  sur- 
yivals  of  a  pre-existent  state,  and  he  does  so  on  the  ground 
that  if  such  a  theory  were  true,  we  would  not  be  creatures, 
but  gods.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  because 
it  implies  an  existence  that  has  no  beginning.  He  also  be- 
comes more  and  more  suspicious  of  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas,  because  the  theory  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
ideas  existed  originally  in  the  human  soul  and  were  not 
implanted  a  posteriori  by  a  being  outside  of  the  soul.  St. 
Augustine^s  chief  aim  is  to  elevate  Ood  by  debasing  man ; 
to  represent  the  latter  as  a  wholly  passive  being  who  owes 
nothing  to  himself  and  everything  to  God.  In  the  words 
of  the  Apostle :  ^^  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  re- 
ceive ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory 
as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  ^'  ^  Man  as  such  is  tlui 
personification  of  impotence  and  nothingness.  Whatevet 
he  possesses,  he  has  received  from  others. 

>  De  immortaUtate  ammOf  I.,  4,  6. 

>  St  Paul,  1  CorinMmtt  17. 7. 
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The  human  aoul  is  passive,  receptive,  contemplative,  and 
nothing  more.  It  receives  its  knowledge  of  sensible  things 
through  the  senses ;  it  receives  its  moral  and  religious  no- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spirit.  It  owes 
its  conception  of  the  external  world  to  the  terrestrial 
light  surrounding  its  body,  and  its  knowledge  of  celestial 
things  to  the  heavenly  light  which  forms  its  spiritual  en 
vironment.  However,  this  interior  light,  which  is  nothing 
bat  God  himself,  is  not  outside  of  us ;  if  it  were,  Ood  would 
be  an  extended  and  material  being;  it  is  in  us  without 
being  identical  with  us.  In  it  and  through  it  we  perceive 
the  eternal  forms  of  things,  or  as  Plato  calls  them,  the  Ideas, 
tbe  immutable  essences  of  passing  realities.  Ood  himself 
is  the  form  of  all  things,  that  is,  the  eternal  law  of  theii 
origin,  development,  and  existence.  He  is  the  Idea  of  the 
ideas,  and,  consequentiy,  the  true  reality,  for  reality  dwells 
not  in  ihe  visible  but  in  the  invisible ;  it  is  not  found  in 
matter  but  in  the  Idea.^ 

St.  Augustine's  idealism,  which  comes  from  Plato  and 
anticipates  Malebranche's  vision  in  God  and  Schelling's 
inteUeetucU  intuition^  was,  like  his  philosophy  in  general, 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  theological  system  cham- 
pioned by  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The 
inner  light,  which  reveals  to  the  thinker  God  and  the  eter- 
nal types  of  things,  seems  to  him  to  grow  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, tiie  more  convinced  he  becomes  of  the  fall  and  radical 
corruption  of  human  nature.  Reason,  which,  before  the 
Fall,  was  the  organ  of  God  and  the  infallible  revealer  of 
celestial  things,  is  obscured  by  sin ;  the  inner  light  changes 
into  darkness.  Had  it  remained  pure,  God  would  not  have 
had  to  incarnate  himself  in  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  reveal 
himself  to  humanity.  Reason  would  have  wholly  sufficed 
to  reclaim  the  lost  human  race.     But  the  word  was  made 

^  De  ei9.  Dei,  XIIL,  Ui  Ik  lA.  arbUrio,  U.,  8,  6;  De  immoH 
6. 
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flesh,  and,  the  inner  light  being  obscured,  the  Father  ct 
light  appe&led  to  our  senses  in  order  to  transmit  through 
tiiem  what  reason  was  no  longer  able  to  give  us.  In  this 
way,  Augustine  the  theologian  ttansfonns  the  idealism  of 
Augustine  the  philosopher  into  sensualism. 

The  moral  ideas  of  St.  Augustine  sufEer  the  same  changes. 
His  conceptions  rise  far  beyond  the  general  level  of  patii^ 
tic  ethics,  when  Plato  inspires  his  thought.  In  his  polemic 
i^inst  moral  philosophy,  Lactantius  had  declared  in  true 
Epicurean  fashion :  Non  eaU  vt  aiunt,  propter  leipsam  virtus 
ea^eUjtda,  ted  propter  vitam  ieatam,  qua  virtutem  neceaaario 
aequitur,^  and  Tertullian  had  written  the  words :  Bonum 
atque  optimum  eat  quod_  Beua  prtxcepit.  Audadam  exiatimo 
de  bono  divini  pracepti  diaputare.  Nequt  enim  quia  honum 
ett,  idcirco  auscultare  debemua,  aed  quia  Deus  pracepit?  St. 
Augustine's  reply  to  Lactantius  is,  that  virtue  and  not 
happiness  constitutes  the  highest  goal  of  free  activi^, 
or  the  sovereign  good.  He  opposes  to  eudsmonism  ethi- 
cal idealism.  Against  the  indeterminism  of  Tertulliao 
be  raises  the  objection  that  tiie  moral  law  does  not  depend 
on  any  one,  but  &at  it  is  itself  the  absolute.'  The  divine 
will  does  not  make  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth ;  absolute 
goodness,  absolute  beauty,  and  absolute  truth  constitute  the 
will  of  God.  Is  the  moral  law  good  because  God  is  the 
highest  lawgiver?  No.  We  regard  him  who  has  given  us 
the  moral  law  as  the  highest  lawgiver,  because  it  is  good. 
A  thing  is  not  bad  because  God  forbids  it ;  God  forbids  it 
because  it  is  bad.  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysostom  con- 
doned and  even  authorized  official  falsehood.  Permit  false- 
hood, and  you  permit  sin  I  answers  tfie  Bishop  of  Hippo.* 

St.  Augustine  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  insoluble  difB- 
cultiea  which  the  problem  of  human  freedom  considered  in. 
its  relations  to  divine  prescience,  and  the  question  of  tb«» 

>  /nrt.  Div.,  m.,  12.  •  Dt  pmiUntia,  IV. 

*  Dt  lib.  ariitr.,  L,  &  *  CotKra  wtndacmm,  &  1& 
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origin  of  eyil  present.  If  God  foresees  our  actions,  these 
lose  their  fortuitous  character  and  become  necessary.  Then 
how  are  we  to  explain  free-will,  responsibility,  and  sin? 
If  God  is  the  source  of  all  thiugs,  must  we  not  also  assume 
that  evil  proceeds  from  his  will  ?  And  even  if  evil  were 
only  privation,  the  absence  of  good,  would  not  this  lack 
of  virtue  be  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  divine  will  to  en* 
lighten  the  soul  and  to  turn  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
good? 

The  philosophical  reasons  inclining  St.  Augustine  tow- 
ards determinism  are  supplemented  by  religious  reasons.^ 
He  feels  that  he  is  a  sinner  and  incapable  of  being  saved 
through  his  own  efforts.  The  natural  man  is  the  slave  of 
evil,  and  divine  grace  alone  can  make  him  free.  Now, 
divine  grace  cannot  be  brought  about  by  man ;  it  is  entirely 
dependent  on  God's  freedom.  God  saves  man  because  he 
desires  it,  but  he  does  not  save  all  men.  He  chooses 
among  them,  and  destines  a  certain  number  for  salvation. 
This  deetian  is  an  eternal  act  on  his  part,  antecedent  to 
the  creation  of  man.  That  is,  some  men  are  predestined 
for  salvation,  others  are  not.  St.  Augustine  ignores  the 
question  of  predestination  for  damnation,  as  far  as  he  can, 
but  it  is  logically  impossible  for  him  to  escape  this  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  premise. 

However  superior  his  teaching  may  be  to  that  of  Pela- 
gius  his  adversary,  it  is  plain  that,  as  soon  as  his  thought 
enters  upon  the  path  of  theological  fatalism,  it  gradually 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  ethics  of  Lactantius  and  Tertul- 
lian.    The  determinism  in  which  his  metaphysical  specu 
lalions  culminate  is  absolute,  embracing  man  and  God  in 
its  scope ;  while  the  determinism  postulated  by  his  religious 
consciousness  applies  only  to  man  and  leaves  God  abso- 
lutely undetermined.    For  Augustine  the  thinker,  abeo- 

^  De  ctv.  Det,  XX. ;  £)e  gratia  Dei  et  Ub.  arh.^  6 ;  De  prwdestmaHont 
••^oriMi,  18;  Deprad.  et graHaf  2. 
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lut«  goodness  constitates  the  essence  of  the  dirine  will ; 
for  Augustine  the  champion  of  predestination,  good  and 
evil  are  dependent  on  God's  will.  The  God  of  the  Pla- 
tonic thinker  manifeets  himself  to  the  world  in  Jesus 
Christ  hy  virtue  of  an  inner  necessity ;  according  to  the 
doctor  of  the  Church,  the  incarnation  is  but  one  of  the 
thoiiaand  means  which  God  might  have  employed  to  realise 
his  aims.  The  philosopher  admires  and  respects  the  ancient 
virtues ;  the  theologian  sees  in  tbem  nothing  but  vices  in 
disguise,  tplendida  viiia,.^ 

St.  Augustine  excellently  exemplifies  the  intellectual 
and  moral  crisis  that  forms  the  boundoiy  between  the 
classical  epoch  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  29.  The  Death  Stmcgles  of  the  Roman  World. — Bar- 
bariim.  —  Th«  First  STinptoms  of  a  Hew  PUloMph^ 
When  St.  Augustine  expired,  the  Western  Empire  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  From  every  side  the  Northern 
hordes  broke  through  the  frontiers.  Gaul  and  Spain  were 
in  their  hands,  and  Italy  menaced.  With  the  collapse  of 
the  State,  the  entire  Grsco-Roman  civilization  sank  into 
mins.  The  Church  alone  of  all  the  old  instdtutions  had 
a  chance  of  weathering  the  storm.  She  opened  the  gates  of 
a  better  world  to  the  naive  believers  of  the  North  as  well 
as  to  the  Uasi  Greeco-Latin  sceptics,  and  closed  them  upon 
the  unworthy.  This  power  of  the  keys  she  received  directly 
from  God,  and  it  gave  her  a  powerful  hold  on  both  Romans 
and  barbarians.  Moreover,  the  Church  not  only  repre- 
sented the  ancient  ideals,  which  the  future  had  to  develop 
or  transform ;  she  also  proclaimed  the  essentially  new  and 
fruitful  principle  of  the  equality  of  nataons  and  individuali 
before  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
human  race;    in  »  word,  the  idea  of  humanity.     And 

1  Ih  eJmlBta  IM,  XtX.,  3IL 
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80  it  happened  that,  when  the  catastrophe  arrived,  the 
Church  remained  stable  and  inherited  the  empire.  As  the 
heir  of  classical  culture  and  the  depositary  of  the  instru- 
ments of  salvation,  she  henceforth  bestows  the  gifts  of 
education  upon  the  barbarians,  and  the  bread  of  Heaven 
upon  all.  She  establishes  new  nations;  and  under  her 
fostering  care  the  Neo-Latin  and  Germanic  civilization 
shows  the  first  signs  of  life. 

However,  centuries  passed  before  the  death  struggles  of 
antiquity  ended,  and  a  new  world  was  bom.  The  lit- 
erary traditions  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  kept  alive  in 
parts  of  Italy  and  the  Eastern  Empire.  While  the  last 
thinkers  of  paganism  were  consuming  their  streng^  in 
weak  efforts  to  revive  the  religion  of  the  past,  a  Christian, 
hiding  his  identity  beneath  the  pseudonym  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,^  advanced  beyond  the  timid  speculations  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  christianized  the  Neo-Platonio 
system,  thereby  sowing  the  seed  in  Christian  thought  which 
sprang  up  in  Maximus  the  Confessor,^  Scotus  Erigena, 
Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Eckhart,  Bohme,  and 
Bruno.  Marcianus  Capella  (about  450)  wrote  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  ike  sciences.'  John  Philoponus,*  a  contemporary 
of  the  Neo-Platonist  Simplicius,  published  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  defended  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.  At  about  the  same  period,  the  Roman  Boe- 
thius*  translated  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  wrote  his  delight- 

>  Dionysii  Areopagitae  Opera,  Greek  and  Latin,  [Bftle,  1539] ;  Paris, 
1615,  1644  (2  folio  yols.);  [also  in  Migne's  collection];  Engelhardt, 
Ik  ofi^ne  Mcriptorum  Areopagittcorum,  Erlangen,  1823;  [J.  Colet,  Two 
TnatUei  on  the  Hierarchies  of  DionysiWf  with  Transl.,  Introduction 
aod  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Lupton,  London,  1869.  ^  Tr.]. 

*  580-662.    Opera,  ed.  CombefiBius,  2  yols.,  Paris,  1675. 

*  Safyriicofi,  ed.  Eopp,  Francf .,  1836 ;  [Eyssenhardt,  Leipsic,  1866]. 

*  His  commentaries  on  the  Analytics^  the  Physics,  and  Psychology 
etc,  were  repeatedly  printed  daring  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  A  statesman  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  62& 
Opmv,  prenice,  1491])  Bils^  1546, 157(4  lelk>|  Lalso  in  Migne's  ooUe» 
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fal  treatise  De  consolations  pKUosophicB^  which  brea&es  Qib 
spirit  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  Cassiodoms,' 
another  Italian  (died  575),  published  the  treatise  D€  a/fH^ 
bus  ae  diseiplinis  liberalium  litterarum^  which  with  flit 
Encyclopedia  of  Marcianus  Capella,  the  commentaries  fit 
Boethius,  and  the  hagoge  of  Porphyry,  formed  the  basii 
of  medisdval  instruction.^  Let  us  also  mention  Isidore  d 
Seville  and  his  twenty  books  of  Etymologies ;  St.  John  of 
Damas,  a  celebrated  tlieologian  and  scholar ;  and  PhotiiiSi 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  author  of  the  BMioihMi, 
or  Myriobilionj  a  kind  of  philosophical  anthology.  ^ 

It  is  evident,  literature  gradually  retires  within  flit 
confines  of  the  Church.  In  die  West,  especially,  all  Intel* 
lectual  activity  centred  in  it.  But  the  smouldering  sgaA 
of  learned  cidture  was  with  difficulty  kept  alive  in  dift 
hearts  of  a  clergy  for  the  most  part  recruited  from  tin 
barbarians.  The  times  were  steeped  in  ignorance.  The 
Latin  language,  which  the  Church  continued  to  use^ 
formed  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  classical  world 
and  the  new  generation.  At  a  time  when  brutal  passions 
raged,  when  the  secular  clergy  themselves  were  addicted 
to  a  vulgar  realism  and  showed  an  absolute  indifference  to 
spiritual  things,  the  convents  became  the  refuge  of  thought 
and  study.  Here,  the  mind,  elsewhere  distracted  by  ex- 
ternal things,  found  ample  opportunity  and  leisure  moments 
to  contemplate  itself  and  its  real  treasures.  Unable  as  yet 
tp  pioduoe  original  works  of  their  own,  the  monks  spent 


!•    Ger?ai8e»  RisUnrs  de   Boic€f  UnaUw  romain^  Fu-iSy  1715. 
ili,  QuekkHas  der  Logik,  I.,  pp.  679-722]. 
Opera  omnia,  [FariB,  1579];  Rouen,  1079;   Venice,  1726.   St 
rthe,  Vie  de  CoiSfodore,  Vstis,  1695. 

^  Aooording  to  this  scheme  of  instrnction,  there  are  seven  Hbenl 

arts,  three  of  which,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  form  the 

ioium;  while  the  other  fonr,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 

bronomy  constitute  the  quadrwium.   There  is  a  threefold  and  a  foo 

Id  path  leading  to  the  Idghest  science,  theology. 
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their  time  in  copying  manuscripts,  and  to  their  zealous 
activity  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  quite  a  number  of 
ancient  masterpieces. 

But  thej  did  more ;  they  founded  schools  and  instructed 
the  youth  (scholce,  scholastici^  doctrina  scholMtica).  The 
monastic  schools  rivalled  the  cathedral  schools.  Great 
Britain  possessed  model  monasteries,  which  produced  such{ 
men  as  the  Venerable  Bede,^  Alcuin,'  a  pupil  of  the  school 
of  York,  who  became  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  Charle- 
magne, and  helped  to  found  the  Palatine  Academy  and  a 
great  number  of  cathedral  and  monastic  schools «  finally 
and  above  all,  Scotus  Erigena,  the  first  and,  on  the  whole, 
most  profound  philosopher  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages, 
the  founder  of  Scholasticism. 

The  fotherland  of  Scotus,  Occam,  and  the  two  Bacons, 
has  every  reason  to  boast  of  being  the  Ionia  of  modem 
philosophy. 

§  80.     Scholaaticism  S 

As  the  sole  legatee  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Ohurch 
is  the  predominant  power  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Out- 
aide  of  the  Church  there  can  be  no  salvation  and  no 
acience.  The  dogmas  formulated  by  her  represent  the 
truth.  Hence,  the  problem  no  longer  is  to  search  for  it. 
The  Church  has  no  place  for  philosophy,  if  we  mean  by 
philosophy  the  pursuit  of  truth.    From  the  mediaeval  point 

»  673-735;  Opera,  Paris,  1521  f . ;  Bflle,  1663;  Cologne,  1612. 
[A.  Giles,  The  Complete  Works  of  Venerable  Beda  (Latin),  12  vols^ 
London,  1843-44.] 

«  726-804;  Opera,  Paris,  1617;  Ratisb.,  1773,  2  fol.  vols. 

•  [Consnlt  the  works  of  Ritter,  Rousselot,  Haur^au,  StSckl,  etc, 
mentioned  on  page  10 ;  also  the  general  histories  of  philosophy  referred 
to  on  pages  13-16. —Tr.]  Cousin,  Fragments  phUosophigueSy  Philo- 
npiff  teoUutiqmt;  Introduction  to  Enno  Fischer's  History  of  Modem 
n  rS.  Talamo,  VArisMelismo  neUa  storia  delta  JUosoJia,  3d 

iPteis.  1876.  —  Tr.] 
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of  view,  to  philosophize  means  to  explain  the  dogfma,  to 
deduce  its  consequences,  and  to  demonstrate  its  troth. 
Hence,  philosophy  is  identical  with  podtiye  theology; 
when  it  fails  to  be  that,  it  becomes  heretical.  Christian 
thought  hemmed  in  by  the  law  of  the  Church  resemUes  a 
river  confined  between  two  steep  banks ;  the  narrower  the 
bed,  the  deeper  the  stream.  Being  unable  to  escape  from 
the  dogma  encompassing  it,  it  endeavors  to  penetrate  it, 
and  eventually  undermines  it. 

Thus  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  School,  Scholasti- 
cism, arises  and  gradually  gains  a  foothold.  Scotus  Eri* 
gena  is  its  founder;  St.  Anselmus,  Abelard,St.  Thomas, 
and  Duns  Scotus,  are  its  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives. Scholasticism  is  modem  science  in  embryo;/  the 
philosophy  of  the  European  nations  developing  within  the 
mother  Church  in  the  form  of  theology.  It  is  not,  like 
the  speculation  of  the  Church  Fathers,  a  child  of  classical 
antiquity,  from  which  the  fall  of  the  Roman  world  sep- 
arates it.  It  springs  from  the  healthy  soil  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  Neo-Latin  world,  and  is  the  product  of  other 
races  and  a  new  civilization.^  France,  England,  Spain, 
Germany :  Western  Europe,  in  a  word,  is  its  home.  It  has 
its  period  of  youth,  maturity,  and  decline.  Scholastio 
philosophy  is  at  first  influenced  by  Platomsm  through  the 
mediation  of  St.  Augustine ;  from  the  thirteenth  century 
on,  it  gradually  suffers  the  influence  of  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy. Hence,  we  notice  two  great  periods  in  the  history 
of  Scholasticism :  the  Platonic  period  and  the  Peripatetio 
period.  The  latter  divides  into  two  sub-periods,  of  which 
the  first  interprets  Aristotle  in  the  realistic  sense,  while 
the  second  conceives  him  as  a  nominalist.  From  the  four- 
teenth century  on.  Scholasticism  is  engaged  in  the  struggle 

^  Hegel,  Vorlesungen  fiber  die  GeschiekU  der  PkUoiopkk,  ToL  IIL 
^  118;  [vol.  Xy.,of  CampUU  Worhi]. 
•  Id.,  p.  13ft 
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between  the  rtcUUU  and  nominalists^  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  succumbs  to  the  secu- 
lar and  liberal  reaction  inaugurated  by  the  Renaissance. 
After  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  great  intellectual  power,  and 
seeks  refuge,  body  and  soul,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
of  which  it  is,  to  ttus  day,  the  official  philosophy.^ 

What  is  its  ruling  thought,  its  fundamental  doctrine? 
The  **  last  of  the  Scholastics,"  though  passing  over  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  "  seven-leagued  boots,"  *  formulates  it  most 
aptly  in  the  following  words :  "  Philosophy  and  theology 
have  the  same  contents,  the  same  aim,  and  the  same  inter- 
ests. •  •  •  In  explaining  religion,  philosophy  simply  explains 
itself,  and  in  explaining  itself  it  explains  religion."  *  In- 
deed, this  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  all  its  sjrstems.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  period  upon  which  we 
are  now  entering  is,  that  it  reconciles  elements  previously 
and  subsequently  in  conflict  with  each  other.  An  alliance 
18  formed  between  philosophy  and  theology,  faith  and 
reason,  ^ grace"  and  ^^ nature."  The  Latin  Fathers,  as 
well  as  the  free-thinkers  by  whom  modem  philosophy  was 
founded,  considered  these  two  spheres  as  antagonistic. 
The  Fathers  took  sides  with  ^^ grace";  the  philosophers, 
with  *^  nature  " ;  while  in  the  judgment  of  the  Schoolmen, 
at  least  those  of  the  first  period,  there. can  be  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  revealed  dogma  and  natural  reason.  But 
inasmuch  as  doctrines  seemed  to  contradict  each  other  on 
many  points,  the  problem  became  to  reconcile  them,  to 
dsmonstraie  the  truth  of  the  dogma,   and  to   prove  that 

*  The  most  distingimhed  among  its  post-Renaissanoe  representap 
tiTea  it  Francis  Snarez  of  Granada  (1548-1617),  a  follower  of  Thomas 
of  Aqnhi  and  author  of  the  Disputationes  metaphystciE  (Paris,  1610), 
tU. 

*  Hagel,  VorUmmgen  4iber  die  QuehichU  der  PhUosophie,  toL  m., 
^  99.    [EngL  translation  by  Haldana,  to!.  III.,  p.  1.] 

'  Vorluungen  Uber  die  PKUoiopUe  der  ReH^fin^  vol.  I.,  p.  5 ;  [yol 
^  CampUu  Works.'} 
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ecclesiaatical  ChriBtiaiiity  is  a  rational  religion.  To  tea- 
der  the  dogma  acceptable  to  reason,  says  an  eminent 
follower  of  the  philoaopher  juat,  quoted,*  that  is  the  pnh 
gram  of  Scholasticism.  The  dogma  affirms:  iJctu  komo; 
Scholasticism  asks  :  Cur  Dma  homo  T  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  theology  forms  an  alliance  with  philosophy} 
faith,  with  Bcience.  '  This  alliance  constitates  the  yeay 
essence  of  Scholasticism.  The  latter  is  a  compromise 
between  philosophy  and  &ith.  Indeed,  Scholasticism' 
declines  as  soon  as  the  nominalistic  doctors,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  humanists,  on  the  other,  recognise  tlis 
necessity  of  separating  the  two  domains. 

§  31.     Scotni  EriBsna 

The  first  great  Schoolman,  John  Scores  Ebigena,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  was  invited  to  t&ke  charge  of  the  Pala- 
tine Academy  by  Charles  the  Bald,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  His  treatise,  Be  divitia  prcedettinatiottt, 
which  he  wrote  against  the  heresy  of  Gottschalk,  and  his 
Latin  translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areop^te,  which  he 
failed  to  submit  to  the  Pope  for  approval,  alienated  from 
him  the  sympathies  of  the  Church.  He  continued  to  enjoy, 
however,  the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  as  uncertain  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

Scotos  resembles  Origen  in  breadth  of  mind,  and  il 
much  superior  to  his  times.  Ho  suffered  the  same  fiite: 
the  disfavor  of  the  Church,  which  failed  to  canonize  him. 
His  learning,  however,  rises  far  beyond  the  scientific 
level  of  the  Carlovingian  epoch.  Besides  Latin,  he  knew 
Greek  and  perhaps  also  Arabic.  In  addition  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  Neo-Plstonism,  he  poBsessed 
wonderful  powers  of  speculation  and  boldness  of  judgment- 
He  stands  out  like  a  high  volcano  on  a  perfectly  level 
'  K.  Fischer,  op.  «(.,  vol.  L,  1,  oh.  IV. 
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plane*  His  philosophy,  as  set  forth  in  the  De  divisione 
naiunsj^  is  not,  indeed,  an  innovation  on  the  Neo-Platonic 
doctriDes.  Like  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  it 
reproduces  the  system  of  emanation  of  the  Alexandrine 
ichool  in  Christian  form.  But  it  was  almost  a  miracle  for 
any  one  living  in  the  ninth  century  and  on  this  side  of  the 
I^ienees  to  understand  Plotinus  and  Proclus. 

The  object  of  philosophy  is,  according  to  Scotus,  identi- 
cal with  that  of  religion.^  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the 
futh,  the  understanding  of  the  dogma.  Speculation  and 
religion  have  the  same  divine  content  and  differ  in  form 
only.  Religion  worships  and  adores,  while  philosophy 
studies,  discusses,  and  with  the  aid  of  reason  explains 
the  object  which  religion  adores:  God  or  uncreated  and 
creative  Nature. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  the  word  nature  comprises  all 
beiags,  both  uncreated  and  created  things.  Nature  thus 
interpreted  embraces  four  categories  of  existence :  (1)  that 
which  is  uncreated  and  creates ;  (2)  that  which  is  created 
and  creates ;  (3)  that  which  is  created  and  does  not  create ; 
(4)  that  which  is  uncreated  and  does  not  create.  Exist- 
ence is  possible  only  in  these  four  forms. 

This  classification  may,  however,  be  simplified.  The 
first  class  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  fourth,  for  both  of 
them  contain  that  which  is  uncreated,  and  consequently 
correspond  to  the  only  being  existing  in  the  absolute  sense 
of  the  word,  to  God.  The  first  class  embraces  God  in  so 
far  as  he  18  the  creative  principle,  the  beginning  or  the 

1  Edited  bj  Thomas  Gale,  Oxford,  1681;  Schluter,  Monster,  1888; 
EL  J.  Floas,  Paris,  1853  [in  voL  122  of  Migne's  collection,  which  con- 
tains alio  the  treatise  De  divina  prtBdestinatiane  and  the  translation 
o€  IKonynna] ;  St  Bentf  TailJandier,  Scot  jSrighne  et  la  philosophy 
teoiaatique^  Strasbnrg,  1843 ;  [Hnber,  Johannes  Seotus  Ertgena^  etc., 
Mnnldi,  1861} 

*  Dt  diama  pradestinatione.  Prooemium  (in  Gilbert  Mangoin,  AyeL 
fHJ  nana  «o«c.  d$  prod,  et  grot,  scripserunt  opera,  Fkris,  1850). 
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source  of  things ;  the  fourth  also  contains  God,  but  only  in 
80  far  as  he  is  the  end,  the  consummataoo,  and  the  highest 
perfection  of  things.  We  also  find,  upon  comparing  titt 
second  and  the  third  classes,  that  they  form  a  single  clfu 
containing  all  created  things,  or  the  univerae,  in  so  far  ai 
Qua  is  distinct  from  God.  The  Idea-types,  which  are  real- 
ized in  individuals,  are  productive  created  beings  (the 
second  class).'  Individuals  are  created  and  non-productive 
things ;  for  types  or  species,  not  individuals,  possess  the 
power  of  reproduction.  Hence,  we  have  left  two  classes  is 
place  of  the  four  original  ones :  God  and  the  univene. 

But  these  two  categories  or  modes  of  existence  are  also 
identical.'  In  fact,  the  world  is  in  God,  and  God  is  in  it 
as  its  essence,  its  soul,  its  life.  Whatever  living  force, 
light,  and  iatelligence  the  world  contains,  is  God,  who  is 
immanent  in  the  cosmos ;  and  the  latter  exists  only  in  so 
&r  as  it  partjcipates  in  the  divine  being.  God  is  the  sum- 
total  of  being  without  division,  limit,  or  measure ;  the  world 
is  divided  and  limited  being.  God  is  unexplicated  beingi 
the  world  is  explicated,  revealed,  manifested  (0eo^d»fut) 
being ;  God  and  the  universe  are  one  and  the  same  beii^, 
two  different  modes  or  forma  of  the  only  infinite  being ;  or 
rather,  the  world  alone  is  a  mode  of  being,  a  modificatioiw 
and  limitation  of  being,  while  God  ia  being  without  moda 
of  being  or  any  determinatioQ.' 

Scotus  derives  the  word  Stdt  either  from  0e»pA,  mdrntj  or 
from  OAj,  e«rro.*  According  to  the  former  e^rmolc^.  It 
means  absolute  vision  or  intelligence ;  accorcUi^  to  tlM 
latter,  eternal  movement.  But  both  meanings  are  merely 
figurative.     For,  since  God  ia  the  being  by  the  aide  vl 

>  J)t  tfimiwM  nohme,  II.,  2. 
«  Id.,  m.,  22. 

•  De  dinincne  natura.  Til.,  10 :  God  fa  OTerjthing,  and  avHytUaf 
to  God;  in.,  17-18:  Hence  we  Rhonld  not  consider  God  and  O* 
ereatura  sa  a  duality,  bat  ai  one  and  the  nme  being ;  cL  32-2S> 

•  /d.  L,  14. 
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wbam  or  in  whom  there  is  no  other  being,  we  cannot, 
ftricUy  speaking,  say  that  God  sees  or  comprehends  any- 
diing.    And  as  far  as  divine  movement  is  concerned,  we 
may  say  that  it  in  no  wise  resembles  the  locomotion  pecu- 
liar to  creatures ;  it  proceeds  from  God,  in  God,  towards 
God ;  that  is,  it  is  synonymous  with  absolute  rest.     Since 
God  is  superior  to  all  differences  and  all  contrasts,  he  can- 
not be  designated  by  any  term  implying  an  opposite.    We 
call  him  good,  bat  incorrectly,  since  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil  does  not  exist  in  him  (inrepd/yaOo^  plus  quam 
hmu  sd ').    We  call  him  God,  but  we  have  just  seen  that 
the  expression  is  inadequate.     We  call  him  Truth ;  but 
tnith  is  opposed  to  error,  and  there  is  no  such  antithesis  in 
the  Infinite  Being.    We  call  him  the  Eternal  One,  Life, 
light ;  bat  since  the  difference  between  eternity  and  time, 
life  and  death,  light  and  its  opposite,  does  not  exist  in  God, 
these  terms  are  inexact.    No  term,  not  even  the  term  heing^ 
will  do  him  justice,  for  being  is  opposed  to  non-being. 
Hence  Gtod  is  indefinable  as  well  as  incomprehensible.    He 
*8  higher  than  goodness,  higher  than  truth,  higher  than 
eternity ;  he  is  more  than  life,  more  than  light,  more  than 
Ood  (vir/jf>^€09),  more  than  being  itself  (inrepowno^^  super* 
ssssniialis).    None  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle  can  com- 
prehend him,  and  inasmuch  as  to  comprehend  means  to 
faring  an  object  under  a  class,  God  himself  cannot  be 
comprehended.    He  is  the  absolute  nothing,  the  eternal 
Mystery.* 

The  innermost  essence  of  the  human  soul  is  as  mysterious 
and  impenetrable  as  God,  since  this  essence  is  God  himself.* 
All  ihht  we  know  of  it  is  that  it  is  movement  and  life,  and 
that  this  movement,  this  life,  has  three  degrees :  sensation, 
intelligence,  and  reason :  the  human  image  of  the  divine 
Trinity.    The  body  was  created  with  the  soul ;  but  it  has 

>  JDd  dkmsms  naiurm^  L,  14. 


fallen  from  its  ideal  beauty  in  consequence  of  sin.  This 
beautjr,  which  is  latent  in  the  actoal  organism,  will  not 
manifest  itself  in  its  pniitjr  except  in  the  life  to  come. 
Man  is  an  epitome  of  all  terrestrial  and  celestial  ereatma. 
He  is  the  world  in  miniature,  and  as  snch  the  lord  of  cit- 
ation. He  differs  from  the  angels  only  in  sin,  and  raises 
himself  to  the  level  of  divine  being  bj  penitence.  Sin 
belongs  to  the  corporeal  natore  of  man;  it  is  the  neceswiiy 
effect  of  the  preponderance  of  the  senses  over  the  intd* 
lectoal  life  in  process  of  development. 

The  fall  of  man  is  not  only  the  conseqnenoe,  bat  also 
the  cause  of  his  corporeal  existence.  The  impertectioiiS 
and  the  diseases  of  his  actual  body,  his  dull  materiality, 
the  antagonism  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  sexes,  aU  these  things  in  themselves  oonstitnte 
sin,  fall,  separation  from  Grod,  the  diamembennent  of  the 
universal  unity.^  On  the  other  band,  sinoe  there  is  no  real 
being  outside  of  Crod,  what  we  call  separation  fitom  God, 
fall  or  sin,  is  but  a  negative  reality,  a  defect  or  privation. 
Evil  has  no  substantial  exiBtence.  A  thing  has  real  exist- 
ence only  in  so  far  as  it  is  good,  and  its  excellence  is  die 
measure  of  its  reality.  Perfection  and  reality  are  synonyms. 
Hence  absolute  imperfection  is  synonymous  with  absolute 
non-reality;  which  implies  the  impossibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  Devil,  that  is,  an  abmjIuUly  wicked 
being.  EvU  is  the  absence  of  good,  life,  and  being.  De* 
prive  a  being  of  everything  good  in  it,  and  you  annihi- 
late it.' 

Creation  is  an  eternal  and  continuous  act>  an  act  without 

beginning  or  end.     God  precedes  the  world  in  dig^ty,  not 

in  time.'    God  is  absolutely  eternal ;  the  world  is  relatively 

so.     It  emanates  from  God  as  the  light  emanates  from  the 

^  sun,  or  heat  from  fire.    In  the  case  of  God,  to  tliink  is  ts 

s  Cf.  §§  10, 16, 25, 6& 

•  De  £vmone  nahimt  TIT.,  1, 4.  •  /tf .,  IIL,  6L 
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ereate  (videt  operando  et  videndo  operatur  ^),  and  hia  creatdve 
ictiyity  is,  like  his  thought,  without  beginning.     Every 
cieataie  is  yirtuallj  eternal ;  our  entire  being  is  rooted  in 
eteniity;  we  have  all  pre-existed  from  eternity  in  the  in- 
finite series  of  causes  which  have  produced  us.    God  alone 
JB  eternal  aetu ;  he  alone  never  existed  as  a  simple  germ. 
The  noUiingness  from  which  the  world  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  is  not  equal  to  0 ;  it  is  the  ineffable  and 
incomprehensible  beauty  of  the  divine  nature,  the  supra- 
easential  and  supernatural  essence  of  God,  inaccessible  to 
thought  and  unknown  even  to  the  angels.' 

The  genera,  species,  and  individuals  are  evolved  in  sue- 
cession  from  the  Infinite  Being.  Creation  consists  in  this 
eternal  analysis  of  the  general.  Being  is  the  highest  gen- 
erality. From  being,  which  is  common  to  all  creatures, 
life,  which  belongs  only  to  organized  beings,  is  separated 
as  a  special  principle.  Reason  springs  from  life  and  em- 
braces a  still  narrower  class  of  beings  (men  and  angels) ; 
finally,  from  reason  are  derived  wisdom  and  science,  which 
belong  to  the  smallest  number.  Creation  is  a  harmonious 
sum  of  concentric  circles ;  we  have  constant  crossings  be- 
tween the  divine  essence,  which  overflows,  expands,  and 
unfolds,  and  the  world  or  the  periphery,  which  strives  to 
return  to  God  and  to  be  merged  in  him.'  The  aim  of 
human  science  is  to  know  exactly  how  things  spring 
from  the  first  causes,  and  how  they  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  species  and  genera.  Science  in  this  sense  is 
called  dialectics,^  and  may  be  divided  into  physics  and 
ethics.  True  dialectics  is  not,  like  that  of  the  Sophists,  the 
product  of  human  imagination  or  capricious  reason ;  the 
author  of  all  sciences  and  all  arts  has  grounded  it  on  the 
very  nature  of  things.  Through  knowledge  and  wisdom,  its 
culmination,  the  human  soul  rises  above  nature  and  be* 

1  De  dmtUme  naiwra,  m.,  17  ff.  *  Id.,  m.,  19. 

•Jd^L,16.  '    4/.,  I.,  29,  46;  v., 4. 
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comes  identified  with  God.  This  return  to  Ood  is  effected) 
for  nature  in  general,  in  man ;  for  man,  in  Christ  and  the 
Christiaii ;  for  the  Christian,  in  his  aupematunil  and  easen- 
tial  union  with  God  through  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  sci- 
ence. Just  as  everything  comes  from  God,  everything  is 
destined  to  return  to  God.  Scotus  teaches  predestinatitHi, 
i.  e.,  universal  predestination  for  salvation.  All  fallen  an- 
gels, all  fallen  men,  all  heings,  In  a  word,  will  retom  to  God. 
The  punishments  of  hell  are  purely  spiritual.  There  is  no 
other  recompense  for  virtue  than  the  vision  or  immediate 
knowledge  of  G{>d,  no  other  pain  for  sin  than  remoive. 
Punishments  have  nothing  arbitrary  in  them;  they  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  acta  condemned  hy  tba 
divine  law.^ 

§  82.     St.  AsMlm 
Scotus  Erigena  went  out  like  a  meteor  on  a  du'k  night. 
While  tite  Arabian  schools'  were  continuing  the  philo- 

*  De  die.  pradtUinatMne,  2-4. 

*  Tha  most  celebratad  aehoob  in  the  Orient  wen ;  Bigdid,  B«^ 
•on,  Bokhara,  Koofa ;  in  Spun :  Cordora,  (Granada,  Toledo,  Serilk, 
Uurcia,  Valencia,  Almeria,  etc  The  Arabians  &re  apt  pnpila  of  tba 
Greeks,  Persiani,  and  Hindooe  in  science.  Their  philosophy  ia  tha 
continuation  of  Peripateticism  and  Neo-Platonism.  It  is  more  leaned 
than  original,  and  consists  mainly  of  exegesis,  particularly  of  the 
exegeflis  of  Aristotle's  system,  the  strict  monotheism  of  which  raoom- 
mended  it  to  the  disciples  of  Ishun.  The  leaders  of  Arabian  tlioiight 
are,  in  Asia :  Alkendi  of  Bassora,  a  contemporary  of  Scotus  Eiig«na; 
Alfarabi  of  Bagdad  (same  centory),  among  other  things  the  author  ai 
an  Encyclopedia,  which  the  Christian  Schoolmen  valued  reiy  highly; 
Aficenna  (Ibn-Sina  died  at  Ispahan,  lOSS),  celebrated  in  Europe  aa 
a  physician  and  learned  interpreter  of  Aristotle ;  Algacel  of  Bagdad 
(died  1111),  a  sceptical  philosopher  and  orthodox  Mnssiilmati;  in 
Spain:  ATempaoe  (Ibn-Badja)  of  Saragossa,  died  1188,  Ibn-Top- 
hail  of  Cadis  (1100-1185),  Averroes  (Ibn-Roschd)  of  Cordova,  the 
"commentator  of  commentators"  (1128-1198).  all  of  them  learned 
physicians,  mathsmatieians,  philosophers,  and  fruitful  writsrs.  Aftar 
tba  daya  of  Avarroea,  Arabian  philosophy  rigidly  dsoUned,  nam  t» 
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lophical  and  scientific  traditions  of  Greece  and  the  Orient 
with  credit  to  themselves,  the  alliance  between  reason  and 
luth  had  only  a  few  isolated  representatives  in  Christian 
Europe  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  viz. :  Ger- 
bert  ^  (Sylyester  II.),  who  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  to 
the  Arabians ;  Berengar  of  Tours ;  ^  Lanfranc ; '  and  Hil- 
debert  of  Lavardin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  the  author  of  a  treatise 
QD  morals.^     The  great  questions  which  occupied  the  mind 
of  Scotus  no  longer  interested  them.   These  subtie  reasoners 
spent  their  time  in  discussing  the  most  trivial  subjects  and 
the  most  childish  problems :  Can  a  prostitute  again  become 
a  virgin  through  the  divine  omnipotence  ?   Does  the  mouse 
that  eats  the  consecrated  host  eat  the  body  of  the  Lord  ? 
Christian  philosophy  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  therefore 
delights  in  such  childish  sports.    But  these  sports  are  sig- 
nificant preludes  to  the  combats  which  the  future  has  in 
store. 

The  first  really  speculative  thinker  after  Scotus  is  St. 
AsBEJJif  Hbe  disciple  of  Lanfranc.    He  was  born  at  Aosta 


sgAin,  but  it  left  its  impress  on  Jewish  thought  (Avicebron  or 
nm-Oebirolt  eleventh  century,  the  author  of  the  Fountain  of  Life ;  Moses 
Maimonides,  1135-1204,  the  still  more  noted  author  of  the  Guide  to  the 
Miiigtnded,  etc.),  and  through  the  latter  on  Christian  thought.  See 
[Sekmolders,  i>oct«fii«nto  philosophic  Arahum,  Bonn,  1836];  same  au- 
thor, Bsm  sur  le$  dcoles  phUosophiques  chez  lei  Arabes,  Paris,  1842; 
[Hammer-Purgstall,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Liiteratur,  vols.  I.-VII., 
l^enna,  1850-56] ;  Munck,  Melanges  de  philosophie  juive  et  arahe^  Paris, 
1850;  Benan,  AverroesetVAverroisme,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1869;  [F.  Dieterici, 
Die  PhUosophie  der  Araher  im  10.  Jdhrhundert,  8  pts.,  Leipsic,  1865-76 ; 
If.  £]8ler,  Vorlesungtn  iiber  die  JUdische  Philosophie  des  Mitielalters,  3 
Tob^  Vieima,  1870-84 ;  M.  Joel,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
2  fok.,  Brealau,  1876.  —  Tr.]. 

1  Died  1008. 

s  Died  loss.    De  sacra  ccsna  adversus  Lanfr,,  Berlin,  1844. 

•  Died,  lOSO.    Opera,  ed.  Giles,  Oxford,  1854. 

*  Died  1134.     Opera,  ^d.  Beaugendre. 

S  Opera,  Nuremberg,  etc.,  1491  ff. ;  also  in  toI.  155  of  Migne's  col 
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(1088),  entered  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy  (1060), 
succeeded  Lanfranc  as  Abbot  (1078),  and  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1098).  He  died  in  1109.  He  left  a  gnat 
number  o£.  writings,  the  most  impoitwit  of  wbioli  aia:  tfas 
Dialogus  de  grammatico,  tike  Monologium  tU  divinitatu  timm 
tia  sive  Bxemplum  de  ratione  fidei,iii»  ProAogivm  tiv*  JWa 
qtuxrms  inUUeetum,  the  De  veritate,  the  De  fid*  fruMMti^ 
and  the  Gv/r  Deui  hotao  f 

The  second  Augustine,  as  St.  Axmtim  has  been  oallad, 
starts  out  from  the  same  principle  as  the  fint ;  hs  holds 
that  faith  precedes  all  reflection  and  all  disouasicHi  cod* 
ceming  religious  things.  The  unbelierezs,  he  says,i  stnTS 
to  understand  because  they  do  not  believe ;  we,  on  tha 
"ontrary,  strive  to  understand  because  we  believe.  TJug 
told  vie  have  the  same  object  in  view  ;  but  inasmuch  as  tiiey 
do  not  believe,  they  cannot  arrive  at  their  goal,  which  is  to 
underatand  the  dogma.  The  unbeliever  will  never  onder- 
stand.  In  religion  &ith  plays  the  part  played  1^  experi- 
ence  in  the  understanding  of  the  things  of  this  world.  The 
blind  man  cannot  see  the  light,  and  therefore  does  not 
understand  it;  the  deaf-mute,  who  has  never  perceived 
sound,  cannot  have  a  clear  idea  of  sound.  Similarly,  not 
to  believe  means  not  to  perceive,  and  not  to  perceive  means 
not  to  understand.  Hence,  we  do  not  reflect  in  order  that 
we  may  believe ;  on  the  contraty,  we  believe  in  order  that 
we  may  arrive  at  knowledge.  A  Christian  ought  never  to 
doubt  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of '  the  Holy  Cathoho 
Church.  All  be  can  do  is  to  strive,  as  humbly  as  possible, 
to  understand  her  teachings  by  believing  them,  to  love 
them,  and  resolutely  to  observe  them  in  his  daily  life. 

kction,  FariB,  185S-M ;  [Huae,  Antelm  von  ConferBury,  2  p(s.,  Xita^ne, 
1818-52];  Charles  de  EUmont,  Anulmtde  Cantori^ry,  tabUoudtUivit 
moTUuiique,  etc.,  Fuii,  1861 ;  2d  ed.,  1868 ;  [Shedd,  Bistorg  </  CkrMaa 
Doctrine,  voL  H.,  New  York,  ISMJ 
1  Cur  DeuM  homo  1 1^  2. 
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Should  he  succeed  in  understanding  the  Christian  doc* 
trine,  let  him  render  thanks  to  God,  the  source  of  all  intel- 
ligence I  In  case  he  fails,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
obstinately  attack  the  dogma,  but  a  reason  why  he  should 
bow  his  head  in  worship.  Faith  ought  not  merely  to  be 
Uie  starting-point,- the  Christian's  aim  is  not  to  depart 
from  faith  but  to  remain  in  it,  —  but  also  the  fixed  rule 
and  goal  of  thought,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  all  philosophy.^ 

The  aboye  almost  literal  quotations  might  give  one  the 
impression  that  St.  Anselm  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
history  of  theology.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  This 
fervent  Catholic  is  more  independent,  more  of  an  investi- 
gator and  philosopher  than  he  himself  imagines.  He  is  a 
typical  scholastic  doctor  and  a  fine  exponent  of  the  alliance 
between  reason  and  faith  which  forms  the  characteristic 
tnit  of  medisBval  philosophy.  He  assumes,  a  priori^  that 
revelation  and  reason  are  in  perfect  accord.  These  two 
numifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Supreme  Intelligence 
cannot  possibly  contradict  each  other.  Hence,  his  point  of 
view  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  credo  quia  aisurdum. 
Moreover,  he  too  had  been  besieged  by  doubt.  Indeed, 
the  extreme  ardor  which  impels  him  to  search  everywhere 
for  arguments  favorable  to  the  dogma,  is  a  confession  on 
his  part  that  the  dogma  needs  support,  that  it  is  debatable, 
that  it  lacks  self-evidence,  the  criterion  of  truth.  Even  as 
a  monk,  it  was  his  chief  concern  to  find  a  simple  and  con- 
clusive argument  in  support  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Supreme 
Being.  Mere  affirmation  did  not  satisfy  him ;  he  demanded 
proofs.  This  thought  was  continually  before  his  mind ;  it 
caused  him  to  forget  his  meals,  and  pursued  him  even 
during  the  solemn  moments  of  worship.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  temptation  of  Satan,  and  seeks  deliv^ 

1  De  JUU  trinitatis;  cf.  Monologium^  Prefaca 
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erance  from  it.  But  in  yaim  After  a  night  spent  in  meA 
tation,  he  at  last  diacoveiB  what  he  has  heen  seeking  foi 
years :  the  incontrovertible  argoment  in  fiivor  of  the  Chnih 
tian  dogma,  and  he  regards  himself  as  fortunate  in  having 
found,  not  only  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  bat  his 
peace  of  soul.  His  demonstrations  are  like  the  premises  of 
modem  rationalism. 

Everything  that  exists,  he  says,^  has  its  cause,  and  this 
cause  may  be  one  or  many.  If  it  is  one,  then  we  have 
what  we  are  looking  for:  God,  the  unitary  being  to  whom 
all  other  beings  owe  their  origin.  If  it  is  manifold,  there 
are  three  possibilities :  (1)  The  manifold  may  depend  on 
unity  as  its  cause;  or  (2)  Each  thing  composing  the 
manifold  may  be  self-caused ;  or  (8)  Each  thing  may  owe 
its  existence  to  all  the  other  things.  The  first  case  is 
identical  with  the  hypothesis  that  everything  proceeds 
from  a  single  cause  i  for  to  depend  on  several  causes,  all 
of  which  depend  on  a  single  cause,  means  to  depend  on 
this  single  cause.  In  the  second  case,  we  must  assume 
that  there  is  a  power,  force,  or  faculty  of  self-existence 
common  to  all  the  particular  causes  assumed  by  the 
hypothesis ;  a  power  in  which  all  participate  and  are  com- 
prised. But  that  would  give  us  what  we  had  in  the  first 
case,  an  absolute  unitary  cause.  The  third  supposition, 
which  makes  each  of  the  ^  first  causes ''  depend  on  all  the 
rest,  is  absurd ;  for  we  cannot  hold  that  a  thing  has  for  its 
cause  and  condition  of  existence  a  thing  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  cause  and  condition.  Hence  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  in  a  being  which  is  the  cause  of  every  existing 
thing,  without  being  caused  by  anything  itself,  and  which 
for  that  very  reason  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  anything 
else :  it  is  the  most  real  (ens  realissimum)^  most  powerful, 
and  best  being.  Since  it  does  not  depend  on  any  being  or 
on  any  condition  of  existence  other  than  itself,  it  is  a  «f 

1  Mamdogium,  c  %. 
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iad  JMT  9e;  it  exists,  not  becaufie  something  else  exists,  but 
it  exists  because  it  exists ;  that  is,  it  exists  necessarily,  it 
is  necessaiy  being.^ 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  deduce  pantheism  from 
the  arguments  of  the  Manologium.  Anselm,  it  is  true, 
protests  against  such  an  interpretation  of  his  theology. 
With  St.  Augustine  he  assumes  that  the  world  is  created 
€z  nihilo.  But  though  accepting  this  teaching,  he  modi- 
fies it.  Before  the  creation,  he  says,  things  did  not  exist 
iy  ih€m$elvesj  independently  of  God;  hence  we  say  they 
were  deriyed  from  non-being.  But  they  existed  eternally 
for  Ood  and  in  Grod,  as  ideas ;  they  existed  before  their  cre- 
mtion,  in  the  sense  that  the  Creator  foresaw  them  and  pre- 
destined them  for  existence.' 

The  existence  of  God,  the  unitary  and  absolute  cause  of 
the  world,  being  proved,  the  question  is  to  determine  his 
nature  and  attributes.  God's  perfections  are  like  human 
perfections;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  are 
essential  to  him,  which  is  not  the  case  with  us.  Man  has 
received  a  share  of  certain  perfections,  but  there  is  no 
necessary  correlation  between  him  and  these  perfections ; 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  not  to  receive  them ; 
he  could  have  existed  without  them.  God,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  does  not  get  his  perfections  from  without;  he  has 
not  received  them,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  Jias  them ; 
he  is  and  must  be  ever3rthing  that  these  perfections  imply ; 
his  attributes  are  identical  with  his  essence.  Justice,  an 
attribute  of  God,  and  God  are  not  two  separate  things. 
We  cannot  say  of  God  that  he  has  justice  or  goodness ; 
we  cannot  even  say  that  he  is  just;  for  to  be  just  is  to 
participate  in  justice  after  the  manner  of  creatures.  God  is 
jutsice  as  such,  goodness  as  such,  wisdom  as  such,  happiness 
as  such,  truth  as  such,  being  as  such.  Moreover,  all  of 
God*B  attributes  constitute  but  a  single  attribute,  by  virtue 
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of  the  unity  of  his  essence  (unum  ui  quidquid  e$9eniialiUr 
de  summa  substantia  dicitur^). 

All  this  is  pure  Platonism.  But>  not  content  with  apirit- 
ualizing  theism,  Anselm  really  discredits  it  when,  like  a 
new  Cameades,  he  enumerates  tlie  difficuUieB  which  he  findi 
in  the  conception.  God  is  a  simple  being  and  at  the  same 
time  eternal,  that  is,  diffused  over  infinite  points  of  time; 
he  is  omnipresent,  that  is,  distributed  over  all  points  of 
space.  Shall  we  say  that  Ood  is  omnipresent  and  eternal? 
This  proposition  contradicts  the  notion  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  divine  essence.  Shall  we  say  that  he  is  nowhere  in 
space  and  nowhere  in  time  ?  But  that  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  denying  his  existence.  Let  us  therefore  reconcile 
these  two  extremes  and  say  that  Ood  is  omnipresent  and 
eternal,  without  being  limited  by  space  or  time.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  an  equally  serious  difficulty :  In  God  Hiere  is  no 
change  and  consequently  nothing  accidental.  Now,  there 
is  no  substance  without  accidents.  Hence  God  is  not  a 
substance;  he  transcends  all  substance.  Anselm  is 
alarmed  at  these  dangerous  consequences  of  his  logic,  and 
he  therefore  prudently  adds  that,  though  the  term  "  sub- 
stance "  may  be  incorrect,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  we 
can  apply  to  God  —  si  quid  digne  did  potest  —  and  that  to 
avoid  or  condemn  it  might  perhaps  jeopardize  our  faith  in 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  most  formidable  theological  antinomy  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence.'  The  Word  is  the  object  of  eternal  thought;  it 
is  Qod  in  so  far  83  he  is  thought,  conceived,  or  compre- 

nded  by  himself.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  love  of  God 
Ae  Word,  and  of  the  Word  for  God,  the  love  which 
Ibean  himself.    But  is  this  explanation  satisfactory  ? 

nd  does  it  not  sacrifice  the  dogma  which  it  professes  to 

olain  to  the  conception  of  unity?     St.  Anselm  sees  io 

1  MomOogmm,  c  17.  >  /d,  c.  38  ff. 


the  Trinity  and  die  notion  of  God 
ties  and  contradietiQns*  vidch  iht 
reconcile.  In  his  diseomgeiDeBX  be  k  iHigoa  xo  cmdenib 
with  Scotns  Erigena.  St.  Angns&ne,  and  liie  Seo-Kasaa 
ists,  that  no  hnman  woid  can  ndegnasbhr  I'l^mafc  ua 
essence  of  the  All-High.  Even  the  wctds  •oinadom'^ 
(sapietUia^  and  ** being''  (jtaaUdmj  at  bm  xmjyrfftfff  ex- 
pressions of  what  he  inugines  xo  be  i^  nsPTinf  cf  God. 
All  theological  phriMM  axe  anilngiMw  fgizres  of  KphftfAu  and 
mere  approTiffiatians  ^ 

The  Hx^dc^um  wm  fida  ftmrtu  zxldimtmaK  has  aoe 
same  aim  as  the  Momolcfimm :  to  prcrre  the  *^  iirLwwiw  of 
Grod.    Our  anthor  dxaw  the  rifTnMTa  ci  bk  aegm 


•la* 


from  St.  Augnstine  and  PlaxonianL  Hi:  sea  osi  fros.  Sis: 
idea  of  a  peif ect  being,  from  vhich  be  izii±3  unr  exxexi'jt 
of  such  a  being.  We  hare  in  oozseaTea.  ht  aaj^  laie  i^i:fe 
of  an  absolately  peifect  being.  Xcnr.  p^s&iS^uL  imjibtt 
existence.  Hence  God  exisss.  TLis  arEumex;.  irLi'jl  jiaft 
been  termed  the  ontjlo^ieal  arpuMul,  irjzM  ic  ap>3iH!i:i 
worthy  of  Anselm  in  Gannila.  a  sKmk  cc  MKzxi'.nnierf 
in  Touraine.^  Gannilo  emphasises  the  di£{?e!rk%  'z0erw*fSL 
thought  and  being,  and  points  am  iLe  facn  tzjc  irt  mar  'xizr 
ceive  and  imagine  a  being,  and  jeiikjaa  bEdmr  210x21:11  txisL 
We  have  as  mnch  rigLt  tn  c^coielnde  from  cfi?  iisa  :>:  ax 
enchanted  island  in  the  middle  of  liie  CfEKsKL  '^isxx  Bi^'Si.  u. 
Lsland  actnallv  exists.  The  cziiicism  is  issu  IzxZt^z.  iz^ 
oDtological  argument  would  be  ococlnKxt..  ccIt  h.  'juv 
the  idea  of  God  and  the  exi^Eenoe  oi  &'*i  .*=.  tii*:  1 1  ina 
mind  were  identicaL  If  our  idea  erf  G^I  is-  •>>£  ?  -^.I'^JS, 
it  is  evident  that  this  idea  is  the  izsaKrilbV-  h^i  lz^\''jir' 
trovenible  proof  of  the  existeacie  of  Gtid.    I^ir 


'  Gaiinilo's  refutation  of  ibe  ocSAbpo^  rr>9f  x  f^^^c   :-   "^k 
worts   of  Axiseliii  under    ilie  thle:  LAtF  •^   iMyinr^  rc>^-«i«  J 
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theologian  aims  to  prove  is  not  the  existence  of  the  QtA 
Idea  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  but  the  existence  of  the  personal 
God.  However  that  may  be,  we  hardly  know  what  to 
admire  most,  —  St.  Anselm's  broad  and  deep  conception, 
or  the  sagacity  of  his  opponent  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
cell,  anticipates  the  Transcendental  Dialectic  of  Kant. 

The  rationalistic  tendency  which  we  have  just  noticed  in 
the  Manologium  and  the  JProslogium  meets  us  again  in  the 
Cur  Deus  homo  t  Why  did  God  become  man  ?  The  first 
word  of  the  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  philosophical 
trend  of  the  treatise.  The  object  is  to  search  for  the 
eavsts  of  the  incarnation.  The  incarnation,  according  to 
St.  Anselm,  necessarily  follows  from  the  necessity  of 
redemption.  Sin  is  an  offence  against  the  majesty  of  God. 
In  spite  of  his  goodness,  God  cannot  pardon  sin  without 
compounding  with  honor  and  justice.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  cannot  revenge  himself  on  man  for  his  offended  honor ; 
for  sin  is  an  offence  of  infinite  degree,  and  therefore 
demands  infinite  satisfaction ;  which  means  that  he  must 
either  destroy  humanity  or  inflict  upon  it  the  eternal  pun- 
ishments of  hell.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  goal  of  creation, 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  would  be  missed  and  the 
honor  of  the  Creator  compromised.  There  is  but  one  way 
for  God  to  escape  this  dilemma  without  affecting  his 
honor,  and  that  is  to  arrange  for  some  kind  of  Batufaeiian. 
He  must  have  infinite  satisfaction,  because  the  offence  is 
immeasurable.  Now,  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  finite  being 
and  incapable  of  satisfying  divine  justice  in  an  infinite 
measure,  the  infinite  being  himself  must  take  the  matter  in 
charge ;  he  must  have  recourse  to  substitution.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  the  incarnation.  God  becomes  man  in  Christ; 
Christ  suffers  and  dies  in  our  stead ;  thus  he  acquires  an 
infinite  merit  and  the  right  to  an  equivalent  recompense. 
But  since  the  world  belongs  to  the  Creator,  and  nothing 
can  be  added  to  its  treasures,  the  recompense  which  by 
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nf^  belongs  to  ChriBt  faUs  to  the  lot  of  the  human 
laoe  in  which  he  is  incoiporated :  humanity  is  pardoned, 
ioEgiyen,  and  saved. 

Theological  criticism  has  repudiated  Ansehn's  theory, 
which  bean  the  stamp  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  of 
feudal  customs.  But,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  a 
superficial  rationalism,  there  is  an  abiding  element  of  truth 
in  it:  over  and  above  each  personal  and  variable  will  there 
is  an  absolute,  immutable,  and  incorruptible  will,  called 
justice,  honor,  and  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  customs 
of  the  times. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  part  the  great  Schoolman 
played  in  the  discussion  that  arose  after  his  promotion  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury :  I  mean  the  controversy 
between  the  realists  and  the  nominalists^  or  let  me  rather 
say,  between  the  idealists  and  the  materialists,  —  for  this 
^  monkish  quarrel "  was  in  reality  a  conflict  between  meta- 
jdiysical  principles.^ 

§  88.    Baaliim  and  Nominalism  * 

The  Catholic  or  universal  Church  does  not  merely  aim 
to  be  an  aggregation  of  particular  Christian  communities 
and  of  the  believers  composing  them ;  she  regards  herself 
as  a  superior  power,  as  a  reality  distinct  from  and  inde. 
pendent  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  fold.  If  the 
Idsa^  that  is,  the  general  or  universal  (rh  tea66\ov)^  were 

>  We  shoiild  uy  realiits  instead  of  **  materialists/'  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  former  term  was,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  applied  to 
the  oi^>osite  side.  We  mean  the  party  which  unduly  emphasizes  tho 
real  or  material  principle,  and  which  in  the  history  of  medisBval  phil* 
osophy  represents  lonianism  and  Peripateticism,  as  distinguished  from 
Academic  idealism. 

*  [C.  S.  fiarach,  Zur  Geschiehte  des  Notninalmnus  tor  Roscellin, 
Vienna,  18S6 ;  J.  H.  Lowe,  Der  Kampf  twiscken  dem  Realutmui  und 
Nammaiismus  im  MiUslalUr^  «em  Urnprwug  und  sein  Verlat/^^  Fragua, 
187S.  —  Ta.] 
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not  a  realiiy^  ^^the  Church"  would  be  a  mere 
terfn^  and  the  particular  churchee,  or  rather  the  indiyiduals 
compoaing  them,  would  be  the  only  realiiiei.  HenoOi  the 
Church  must  be  realiatio,^  and  declare  with  the  Academy: 
Uhiversalia  tunt  realia.  Catholioiam  ia  aynonymoua  with 
realiam.  Common-sense,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
regard  universals  as  mere  notions  of  the  mind,  as  signs 
designating  a  collection  of  individuals,  as  abstractions  hay- 
ing no  objective  reality.  According  to  it,  individuals  alone 
are  real,  and  its  motto  is :  Uhiversalia  sunt  nomina  ;  it  iB 
nominalistic,  individualistic. 

The  latter  view  was  advanced  and  developed  about  1090 
by  RoBCBLLXNUS,  a  canon  of  Compidgne.  According  to  him, 
universals  are  mere  names,  voeis  Jlatiu^  and  only  particular 
things  have  real  existence.  Though  this  thesis  seemed 
quite  harmless,  it  was,  nevertheless,  full  of  heresies.  If 
the  individual  alone  is  real,  the  Church  is  but  d^fiaius  vociSf 
and  the  individuals  composing  it  are  the  only  realitiea 
If  the  individual  alone  is  real,  Catholicism  is  no  more  than 
a  collection  of  individual  convictions,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing real,  solid,  and  positive,  but  the  personal  faitii  of  the 
Christian.  If  the  individual  alone  is  real,  original  sin  is  a 
mere  phrase,  and  individual  and  personal  sin  alone  is  real. 
If  the  individual  alone  is  real,  there  is  nothing  real  in  Grod 
except  the  three  persons,  —  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  the  common  essence  which,  according  to 
the  Church,  unites  them  into  one  Grod,  is  a  mere  nomen^  a 
JhitUM  vocii.    Soscellinus,  who  is  especially  emphatic  on 

F^  HIS  lemiiid  the  leader  that  in  the  Ifiddle  Ages  the  tenn 

ttsant  ideaHtif  that  is,  the  direct  opposite  of  what  it  means 

Iha  aains  is  true  of  the  words  objective  and  subjective.  What 

laU  oftfsefiM,  Scholastic  philoeophy  calls  eubjective  (yiz^  that  which 

.juris  as  a  suhjeet,  sahstance,  or  reality  independent  of  my  thought) ; 

wi.<u  y^}^  ^^  can  tubjective  is  called  objectire  (viz.,  that  which  exists 

an  object  of  thought  and  not  as  a  real  subject).    This  te^ 

;he  converse  of  ours,  is  still  found  in  Descartes  and  SpinosSi 
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she  latter  point,  is  not  content  with  defending  his  tritheis- 
ic  heiesy ;  he  takes  the  offensive  and  accuses  his  adver- 
fiuries  of  heresy.  To  hold  that  the  Eternal  Father  himself 
became  man  in  Christ  in  order  to  suffer  and  die  on  Cal* 
vaiy,  is  a  heresy  condemned  by  the  Church  as  Patripas- 
riAfiiftTfi-  Now,  if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  have  the  same  essence,  and  if  this  essence  is  an 
ibjective  reality,  it  follows  that  the  essence  of  the  Father 
jr  the  Father  himself  became  man  in  Christ :  a  statement 
irhich  is  explicitly  contradicted  by  Scripture  and  the 
Church  herself. 

Roscellinus  had  pointed  out  a  difficulty  in  the  dogma,  — 
in  offence  for  which  the  Church  never  forgave  him.  The 
Council  of  Soissons  condemned  his  heresy  and  forced  him 
to  letract  (1092).  Nominalism  thus  anathematized  held  its 
peace  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  did  not  reappear 
antil  about  1320,  in  the  doctrine  of  Occam. 

The  most  ardent  champions  of  realism  in  the  controversy 
iroused  by  the  canon  of  Compi^gne  were  St.  Anselm  and 
William  of  Champeaux,  a  professor  at  Paris  and  after- 
vrards  Bishop  of  Chalons.^  St.  Anselm  combated  not 
only  the  dogmatic  heresy  but  also  the  philosophical  heresy, 
oamely,  the  negation  of  Platonic  idealism,  the  antithesis  of 
ipecolatiTe  philosophy.  ^^  Reason,^^  he  says,^  ^^is  so  confused 
with  corporeal  ideas  in  their  souls  (he  is  speaking  of  the 
nominalists),  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  to  separate  from  such  material  ideas  that  which  ought 
to  be  considered  in  itself  and  independently  of  all  corporeal 
intermixture.  .  .  .  They  cannot  understand  that  man  is 
tomeiking  more  than  an  individual* 

William  of  Champeaux  deduces  the  extreme  conse- 

'  Died  1121.  [Michand,  GuUlaume  de  Champeaux  et  let  Scales  dt 
Paris  an  XI  1^  sihcle,  Paris,  1868.  —  Tr.] 

'  De  fidt  trin,,  c.  2.  We  were,  therefore,  jostified  in  trauslatinf' 
•ominalism  by  the  word  materialismy  p.  219. 
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quences  of  realism.  According  to  him^  nothing  is  zeal  but 
the  universal;  individuals  are  mere  JUUui  vocis.  From 
the  anthropological  point  of  view,  for  example,  there  is  in 
reality,  according  to  Champeaux,  but  one  man,  the  nniver* 
sal  man,  the  man-lype,  the  genus  man.  All  individuali 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  differ  only  in  the  acci- 
dental modifications  of  their  common  essence.  Champeaux 
is  but  a  step  removed  from  pure  pantheism,  and  yet  he 
is  the  defender  of  orthodoxy,  the  passionate  adversary  of 
the  heresy  of  Roscellinus  I  What  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas  and  interests !  What  an  intellectual  chaos,  oat  of 
which  the  Catholic  theology  of  our  day  is  with  difficulty 
beginning  to  bring  order  I 

Between  extreme  nominalism,  which  says:  Uhivereale 
post  rem^  and  extreme  realism,  which  has  for  its  motto: 
Universale  ante  reniy  there  was  room  for  a  doctrine  of 
mediation,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Univer- 
sale neque  ante  rem  nee  post  reniy  sed  In  Re.  This  we  get 
in  the  conceptualism  of  Abelard. 

§  84.     Abelard 

Pierre  Abelard,  or  Abailard,^  was  bom  in  Palais, 
near  Nantes,  1079,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  William  of 
Champeaux,  the  most  skilful  controversialist  of  the  period. 
Quarrelling  with  his  teacher,  who  was  jealous  of  his  pupil's 
brilliant  talents,  Abelard,  though  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  opens  a  school  at  Melun,  then  at  CorbeiL  His 
reconciliation  with  Champeaux  brings  him  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  meets  with  unparalleled  success  as  a  teacher. 
'ViUling  a  victim  to  the  vindictiveness  of  the  canon  Fulbert, 

tedl  Opm%  ed.  Coiuhi,  1849-59 ;  Y.  Cousin's  ItUroductum  tc 
hMks  iT Aboard,  Paris,  1836;   Cousin,  FragmenUt  de  phk 
mJlmUqimt  Ftois,  1840 ;  Charles  de  R^musat,  AhJlard,  2  toIs^ 
«iatf  j  r^atsnarstb.  /Veer  AUlard^  Leipsic,  18921. 
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wbose  niece  he  had  seduced,  he  retires  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
DenisY  while  Heloise  takes  the  veil  at  Argenteuil.  In  his 
letiiemeiit  he  writes  the  treatise  De  triniiate^  a  work  which 
brings  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  Church.  The 
Council  of  Soissons  condemns  him  to  deliver  his  book  to  the 
flames  (1122).  At  Nogenteur-Seine  he  founds  an  Oratory, 
which  he  dedicates  to  the  Trinity,  and  particularly  to  the 
Paimdete.  This  he  afterwards  surrenders  to  Heloise,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Abbot  of  St.  Gildas  de 
RujB.  Denounced  as  a  heretic  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
yaux,  he  is  again  condemned,  this  time  to  imprisonment 
(1140) ;  but  he  finds  an  unexpected  refuge  in  the  Abbey 
of  Clugny,  and  a  noble  protector  in  Peter  the  Venerable, 
through  whose  efforts  St.  Bernard  is  finally  moved  to  for- 
giveness. These  troubles  undermine  his  health,  and  cause 
his  death  in  1142.  In  addition  tolda  De  trinitaU^  we  have 
to  mention  his  Letters^  his  Introductio  ad  theologiam^  and  his 
Tkeolagia  ehristiana,  his  Ethics  {Nosce  te  ipsum),  the  Dior 
logue  between  a  Philosopher,  a  Christian,  and  a  Jew^  pub- 
lished by  Reinwald  (Berlin,  1831),  and  the  treatise  Sia 
et  non,  published  by  V.  Cousin  in  the  Ouvrages  inidits 
tAUlard  (Paris,  1836). 

Abelard  is  too  speculative  a  thinker  to  accept  the  notions 
of  Roscellinus,  and  too  positivistic  to  subscribe  to  the 
theory  of  William  of  Champeaux.  According  to  him,  the 
universal  exists  in  the  individual ;  outside  of  the  individual 
it  exists  only  in  the  form  of  a  concept.  Moreover,  though 
it  exists  in  the  individual  as  a  reality,  it  exists  there  not 
as  an  essence  but  as  an  individual.  If  it  existed  in  it 
essentially,  or,  in  other  terms,  if  it  exhausted  the  essence 
of  the  individual^  what  would  be  the  difference  between 
Peter  and  Paul  ?  Although  Abelard's  theory  is  not  iden- 
tical with  nominalism,  it  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  to  the 
ultra-idealistic  doctrine  of  Champeaux  what  the  concrete 
idealism  of  Aristotle  is  to  the  abstract  idealism  of  Plata 
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Abelard,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Aristotle's  Metnh 
phyaicSi  divines  its  contents  from  the  few  hints  he  gets 
from  the  Organon.  That  alone  would  assure  him  a  high 
place  among  the  doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Abelard  is,  moreover,  the  most  independent,  the  most 
courageous,  and  the  most  relentless  among  the  Schoolmen. 
Though  respectful  towards  the  Church,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
incurring  its  displeasure,  when  occasion  demands  it.  He 
agrees  with  the  author  of  the  Cur  Deus  Jiomo  t  that  revealed 
truth  and  rational  truth  are  identical,  but  he  does  not,  like 
Anselmus,  accept  St.  Augustine's  credo  ut  intelligam.  It 
is  surprising  with  what  frankness  his  Intraduetio  condemns 
the  presumptuovA  credtdity  of  those  who  iruiiscriminately 
and  hastily  accept  any  doctrine  whatsoever  be/ore  considering 
its  merits  and  whether  it  is  worthy  of  belief.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Greek  philosophy,  which,  however,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  he  knows  only  from  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine.^  He  finds  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  conception  of  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incar- 
nation, in  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity,  and  the  distance 
between  Paganism  and  the  Gospel  does  not  seem  so  great 
to  him  as  that  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
It  is  especially  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  he  believes, 
that  Greek  philosophy  has  the  advantage  over  the  teach- 
ings of  the  sacred  books  of  Israel.  Hence,  why  should  we 
deny  the  pagan  thinkers  eternal  happiness  because  they  did 
not  know  Christ  ?  What  is  the  Gospel  but  a  reform  of  the 
natural  moral  law,  legis  naturalis  reformatio  f  Shall  we 
people  hell  with  men  whose  lives  and  teachings  are  truly 
evangelical  and  apostolic  in  their  perfection,  and  differ  in 
nothing  or  very  little  from  the  Christian  religion?^ 

'  Theologta  Christiana^  Book  IT. :  Qxub  ex  philofophxs  colUffi  teMfimfmia, 
wn  ex  eorum  scripfis,  quce  nunqtusm  fortasse  vidi,  imo  ex  libris  B.  Augusdni 
jUegt. 

■  Theologta  chrUttaruu  XL 
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How  does  Abelard  manage  to  find  such  doctrinee  as  the 
IVinity  in  Greek  philosophy?    The  thru  persons  are  re- 
duced to  three  attributes  (proprietates  non  essentios)  of 
the  Divine  Being :  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.    Taken 
separately,  he  says,^  these  three  properties :  power,  knowl- 
edge,  and  will,  are  nothing ;  but  united  they  constitute  the 
highest  perfection  {tota  perfectio  honi).    The  Trinity  is  the 
Being  who  can  do  what  he  wills,  and  who  wills  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  best.    From  the  theological  stand-point, 
this  iB  monarchism,  a  heresy  opposed  to  the  tritheism  of 
Roscellinus.     Metaphysically,  it  is  concrete  spiritualism, 
which  denies  that  force  and  thought  are  separate  entities, 
and  holds  that  they  are  united  in  the  vnU, 

In  times  of  religious  fervor,  morality  is  identified  with 
piety,  ethics  with  theology,  while  enlightened  and  sceptical 
periods  tend  to  separate  them.  The  first  appearance  of  a 
system  of  ethics  independent  of  dogmatics  is  therefore  an 
important  sjrmptom.  Such  a  work  is  Hildebert  of  Lavar- 
din's  popular  treatise  on  ethics,  Aforalis  phihsophia^  an 
imitation  of  Cicero  and  of  Seneca;  such  is,  above  all,  the 
much  profounder  and  more  scientific  treatise  of  Abelard: 
Nosce  ie  ipsum. 

Not  that  Abelard  dreams  of  separating  ethics  from  onto- 
logy, as  our  independent  moralists  do.    But  the  8v  on  which 
he  bases  the  moral  law  is  not  the  divine  free-will  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.     Since  God  is  the  best  and  most  perfect 
Being,  all  his  acts  are  necessary.     For,  if  it  be  right  that  a 
thing  be  done,  it  is  wrong  not  to  do  it ;  and  whoever  fails 
to  do  what  reason  demands  is  no  less  at  fault  than  he  who 
does  what  it  prohibits.    And  just  as  Gtxi's  conduct  is  de- 
termined by  reason,  we,  his  creatures,  are,  in  turn,  deter- 
mined by  the  divine  will.     Inasmuch  as  God  is  the  absolute 
cause,  the  Being  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being,  and  who  is  therefore  the  source  of  our  power  and 

1  Theologia  chrittkuuu  '  See  §  82. 
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will,  it  follows  that  Ood  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  also  Him 
author  of  whatever  acts  we  maj  perform,  and  that  he  does 
what  he  makes  ns  do  (guad  nos  faeere  f(ici().^ 

The  tendency  to  evil  is  not  sin,  but  the  condition  of  vir- 
tue, for  virtue  is  a  struggle,  and  all  struggle  presupposes 
opposition.  Nor  is  the  act  as  such  the  matter  of  the  sin ; 
the  act  as  such  is  indifferent.  The  sin  lies  in  the  form  of 
the  act,  that  is,  in  the  will  which  dictates  it.  Neither  the 
tendency  to  evil  nor  the  act  in  itself  is  sin,  but  the  tntin- 
tion^  though  arrested,  of  satisfying  an  evil  desire  or  indulg- 
ing a  passion.  It  follows  that  the  man  who  has  consented 
to  an  evil  action  and  is  hindered  in  its  accomplishment  by 
some  circumstance  or  other,  is  as  culpable  as  though  he  had 
performed  it.  The  intention  deserves  punishment  as  much 
as  the  act,  and  he  who  consents  to  do  evil  has  already  done 
evil.  The  Supreme  Judge  does  not  judge  appearances  and 
the  outside,  but  the  spirit.  By  distinguishing  between  the 
desire  and  the  intention  to  surrender  one's  self  to  it,  be- 
tween the  natural  craving  and  the  will  to  follow  it,  Abelard 
repudiates  that  exaggerated  form  of  pessimism  which  re- 
gards the  life  of  man  as  one  perpetual  sin ;  by  characteris- 
ing the  external  act  as  indifferent,  he  attacks  the  growing 
formalism  of  Catholic  morality.  As  was  pointed  out,  the 
conceptualistic  theoiy  shows  the  first  signs  of  the  influ* 
ence  exerted  by  Aristotle  on  the  Middle  Ages.  The  ethics 
of  Abelard  reminds  us  of  Aristotle  and  his  ethics  of  the 
golden  mean.^ 

The  influence  of  Abelard  was  considerable.  We  observe 
it  in  Bernard  of  Chartres  called  Sylvestris^^  in  William  of 
Conches,^  the  learned  professor  of  Paris,  who,  in  his  JPhUo' 

1  Cf .  the  Ethics  of  Geulincx  (§  54). 

«  [Cf.  Th.  Ziegler,  Ahcdard^s  Etkica,  Freiburg,  18S4.  —  Tk.] 

*  Megaeosmus  et  Microcosmus  [ed.  by  C.  S.  Barach,  1876];  fragw 
ments  published  by  Cousin. 

*  Magna  fie  nafuri»  phUosophia:  f^^^qmaticon  phifosophitr .  etc.;  Phila 
fophia  minor. 
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iophia  minor^  protests  against  ecclesiastical  intolerance, 
in  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,^  in  John  of 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres,'  and  even  in  his  adversary 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  Gilbert  is  branded  as  an  atheist  by 
St.  Bernard  because  he  distinguishes  between  God  and  the 
Deity,  between  the  person  and  the  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  "  The  divine  Spirit,"  says  John  of  Salisbury  in  his 
Polycratieus^^  "  the  creator  and  giver  of  life,  replenishes  not 
only  the  human  soul  but  every  creature  in  the  universe. 
•  •  .  For  outside  of  God  there  is  no  substantial  creature, 
and  things  exist  only  in  so  far  as  they  share  in  the  divine 
essence.  By  his  omnipresence  God  envelopes  his  creatures, 
penetrates  them  and  fills  them  full  of  himself.  .  .  .  All 
things,  even  the  most  insignificant,  reveal  God,  but  each 
reveals  him  in  its  own  way.  Just  as  the  sunlight  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  sapphire,  the  hyacinth,  and  the  topaz,  so,  too, 
God  reveals  himself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  in  dif- 
ferent orders  of  creation." 

The  same  freedom  of  form  and  the  same  monistic  ten- 
dency as  regards  the  matter,  joined  with  the  deepest  and 
purest  religious  feeling,  we  find  in  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
the  first  great  mystic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  85.    Hugo  of  St.  Vietor 

We  observe  a  most  striking  difference  between  Hxjoo  of 
Blankenburg,*  a  monk  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  (1096-1140), 

^  Philotophia  minoTf  I.,  23. 

*  Died  1154.     Comm.  in  BaSth.  de  irin,  ;  De  sex  prineipiie. 

•  Died  1180.  Opera,  ed.  Giles,  5  toIs.,  Oxford,  1848 ;  [alBO  in 
Migne*8  collection,  Tol.  199;  C.  Schaanohmid  t,  JbAannef  Saresberierh 
iig,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1862.  —  Tb.]. 

*  Palycraiiefu,  L,  1,  6;  HI.,  1;  VII.,  17, 

•  Opera,  Venice,  1588 ;  Rouen,  1648 ;  [Biigne,  vols.  175-177 ;  Lieb- 
ner,  Hugo  von   St.    Viktor,   Leipsic,   1836;    Preger,    Geschichte   der 

Jrut^trhen  Mifftik  im  MittelaUer^  etc  Munich,  1875.  -^  Tr.1 
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and  his  illustrious  contemporaij.  Abelard  is  a  Freisci^ 
man :  he  has  a  perfect  mania  for  clearness,  precision,  and 
form;  his  faith  is  a  matter  of  knowledge;  logic  is  his 
*  god."  Hugo  is  of  German  origin.  His  tastes  as  well 
as  his  duties  exclude  him  from  the  brilliant  scenes  in 
which  the  genius  of  Abelard  unfolds  itself.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  his  cell,  he  devotes  himself  to  study,  meditation, 
and  contemplation.  He  is  no  less  independent  than  Abe- 
lard, but  with  him  it  is  all  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
reflection.  He  is  a  skilful  dialectician,  but  opposed  to  the 
formalistic  rationalism  of  the  School.  Although  his  liber- 
alism differs  very  much  from  that  of  Abelard,  he  arrives  at 
similar  results.  Rationalism  and  mysticism  both  tend 
towards  monism.  Hence  mysticism  exercises  a  no  less 
harmful  influence  upon  the  dogma  than  rational  criticism, 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  hence,  also,  mysticism  and  pan- 
theism are  synonymous  in  France. 

Hugo's  views,  especially  as  set  forth  in  his  work,  Di 
iaeramentis  christiance  Jideiy  are  suiprisingly  bold.  An 
absolute  orthodoxy  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  essential  to 
salvation,  or  even  possible.  We  may,  according  to  him,  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  without 
agreeing  on  their  interpretation ;  unity  of  faith  by  no 
means  implies  identity  of  opinions  concerning  the  faith.^ 
It  is  impossible  to  have  uniform  notions  of  God,  because 
God  transcends  all  human  conception.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  m3rsticism,  and  essentially  distinguishes  it 
from  the  rationalism  of  Abelard  and  Anselm.  Although 
assuming  with  the  latter  that  the  Trinity  is  simply  supreme 
power  (the  Father),  supreme  intelligence  (the  Son  or  the 
Revealer),  and  supreme  goodness  (the  Holy  Ghost),  Hugo 
teaches  that  the  infinite  Being  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible. 

God  is  not  only  supra-intelligible ;  nay,  we  cannot  even 

^  De  sacramentii,  I.,  p.  x.,  c.  6. 
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conceiye  him  by  analogy.    What,  indeed,  is  analogous  to 
God?    The  earth?    The  heaven?    The  spirit?    The  soul? 
None  of  all  these  is  God.    You  say:  I  know  that  these 
things  are  not  God ;   but  they  bear  some  resemblance  to 
bim,  and  may  therefore  serve  to  define  him.    You  might  as 
veil  show  me  a  body  in  order  to  give  me  an  idea  of  mind. 
Tour  example  would  surely  be  inappropriate,  and  yet  the 
distance  from  mind  to  body  is  less  than  that  between  God 
and  mind.     The  most  opposite  creatures  differ  less  among 
themselves  than  the  Creator  differs  from  the   creature. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  understand  God,  who  exists  only 
for  faith.^    For  Abelard,  the  pure  dialectician,  an  incom- 
prehensible God  is  an  impossible  God ;  for  Hugo,  tlie  intui- 
tionist  and  mystic  metaphjrsician,  he  is  the  highest  reality. 
Hugo  was  the  first,  after  St.  Augustine,  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  psychology.     He  is  an  earnest  champion  of 
animism  in  this  field.     Body  and  soul  are,  in  his  opinion, 
separate  substances,  without  being  absolutely  opposed  to 
each  other ;  for  there  is  a  double  bond  of  union  between 
them :  the  imagination,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  corporeal 
element  of  the  soul,  and  sensibility,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  spiritual  element  of  the  body.     The  soul  possesses 
three  fundamental  forces:  natural  force,  vital  force,  and 
animal  force.     The  natural  force  has  its  seat  in  the  liver, 
where  it  prepares  the  blood  and  the  humors  which  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  veins  over  the  entire  body.     It  is 
alternately  appetitive,  retentive,  expulsive,  and  distributive, 
and  is  common  to  all  animals.     The  vital  force,  which 
resides  in  the  heart,  manifests  itself  in  the  function  of 
respiration.     It  purifies  the  blood  by  means  of  inhaled  air, 
and  causes  it  to  circulate  through  the  arteries.     It  also  pro- 
duces vital  heat.*     The  animal  or  psychic  force,  which  is 

^  De  sacramentis^  I.,  p.  x.,  c.  2. 

*  Hugo  has  a  vague  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood.  He  also  seems  to  reg^d 
the  liyer  as  the  chief  organ  for  the  preparation  of  the  vital  fluid. 
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situated  in  the  brain,  produces  sensation^  movementi  and 
thought.  Each  of  these  manifestations  of  the  soul  employs 
a  different  region  of  the  farain.  Sensation  is  connected 
with  the  anterior  portion,  movement  with  the  posterior 
portion,  and  thought  with  the  middle  portion  of  this  organ. 
We  have  not  two  different  souls:  a  sensitive  soul,  the 
principle  of  corporeal  life,  and  an  intelligent  soul,  the  prin* 
ciple  of  thought.  The  soul  (anima')  and  the  spirit  {ani" 
mils  sive  apirUus)  are  one  and  the  same  principle.  The 
spirit  is  this  principle  considered  in  itself  and  indepen* 
dently  of  the  body :  the  soul  is  this  same  principle  in  so  far 
as  it  animates  the  body.^ 

There  is  a  genuineness  about  these  lines  of  the  De  anima 
that  contrasts  with  the  fruitless  quibUings  of  dualistic 
spiritualism;  and  when  in  the  Zibri  dicUuealiei  Hugo  of 
St  Victor  traces  the  successive  stages  of  psychical  life 
from  the  plant  to  man,  he  seems  to  anticipate  evolution 
and  comparative  psychology. 

§  86.    The  Progress  of  Free  Thovght 

The  disciple  of  Hugo,  the  Scotchman  Richard,'  Prior 
of  St  Victor,  outlines  a  system  of  religious  philosophy  in 
his  De  trinitate  that  breatiies  the  same  spirit  of  free  inves- 
tigation as  the  writings  of  his  master.  Tins  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  characteristic  lines:  ^*I  have  often 
read,**  he  says,  *^  that  there  is  but  one  Ood,  that  this  God 
is  one  as  to  substance,  three  as  to  persons ;  that  the  divine 

'  De  ofiMM,  Iln  4 :  Unms  idefmqyie  epkihu  ad  eeipemm  dickur  ^^ 
ilust^  ti  ocf  corpMt  amimeu  SphriiuM  ett  m  quamtMm  ett  raiione  pntdiia  <«6- 
9tantia:  anuRo  m  qwtnhtm  eti  riia  carporU.  •  .  .  Norn  dum  oiitiiMB» 
9tn»%udis  H  ratiamedif^  md  uma  tademfne  amima  el  in  Mmet  ipea  npit  per 
iHteilfc*um  H  cmput  MMJ^Ieaf  per  Mntmi. 

<  Died  1174.  0^«r«i,  Venice,  ISOS;  Fkris,  151S;  [Migne,  toI.  194: 
J.  (^  V.  EnfSf^lhuTdt,  RiAord  em  Si.  Vietar  mmd  JoUhjus  Rmywbrv^ 
V^hkngidiu  183a  —  Twu\ 
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penons  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  characteris- 
tic property;  that  these  three  persons  are  not  three  gods, 
bat  one  only  God.  We  frequently  hear  and  read  such 
statementSf  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  how 
they  are  proved.  There  is  an  abundance  of  authorities 
on  these  questions,  but  an  extreme  dearth  of  arguments, 
I»tx>Jb,  and  reasons.  Hence,  the  problem  is  to  find  a 
finn,  immovable,  and  certain  basis  on  which  to  erect  the 
system.*'  ^ 

Richard  finds  such  a  basis  for  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  idea  of  divine  love,  which  necessarily  creates  an  ob- 
ject for  itself.  But  this  proof  he  does  not  regard  as  suffi- 
cient. While  his  De  trinitate  is  conceived  in  the  spiiit 
of  Abelard,  his  De  contemplatione  openly  espouses  Hugo's 
views.  Richard  abandons  the  attempt  to  reach  God  by 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  substitutes  feeling  for  reflection. 
He  distinguishes  six  stages  in  the  mystical  ascension  of 
the  soul  towards  God.  In  the  higher  stages  the  soul  is 
expanded,  raised  above  itself,  delivered  from  itself  (dilatatio, 
mblevatio,  cdienatio,  excessus).  However,  whether  you  call 
him  a  mystic  or  a  rationalist,  Richard  teaches  a  kind  of 
Neo-Platonic  emanation  and  the  identity  of  nature  and 
of  grace. 

Alanttb  of  Lisle,^  though  an  orthodox  churchman, 
tries  to  construct  a  S3rstem  of  dogmatics  by  means  of  a 
strictiy  mathematical  method,  and  concludes  that  every- 
thing is  in  God  and  God  in  everything. 

Robert  of  Melun  •  distinguishes  —  a  serious  symptom ! 
—between  eventus  qui  secundum  rerum  naturam  contingunty 
et  eventus  qui  cantingunt  secundum  Dei  potentiam  quce  supra 

*  L,  ch.  5-6. 

*  Alanos  ab  insnlis,  professor  at  Paris,  died  1203.     Opera  ^  ed.  hy 
Visch,  Antwerp,  1653 ;  [vol.  120,  Migne]. 

*  Died  1178.    Summa  theologue  (Haur^au,  in  the  work  cited,  I^ 
pp.  332  ff.). 
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rerum  naturam  e$L  He  is,  however,  truly  deToted  to  the 
Church  and  its  doctrines,  defending  it  against  the  heiesiei 
which  begin  to  threaten  it.  There  are  people,  he  sajs, 
who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  contrazy  to  the 
natural  course  of  events.  But  is  not  Ood,  the  author 
of  nature,  above  nature,  and  has  he  not  the  power  to 
change  the  regular  course  of  nature?  How  are  these 
doubters  going  to  explain  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve? 
Just  as  the  protoplasts  could  originate  without  an  earthly 
mother,  Jesus  was  able  to  come  into  the  world  without 
a  human  father. 

In  addition  to  these  attempts  at  Christian  philosophy 
we  have  the  Bight  Books  of  Sentences  by  the  Englishman* 
Robert  Pulleyn,^  and  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences  bj" 
Peter  of  Novaro,  or  the  Lombard  {Magister  seiitt^tiamm)} 
Peter  the  Lombard's  work,  the  success  of  which  soon 
eclipsed  Pulleyn's,  forms  a  complete  system  of  dogmatics. 
It  considers  a  whole  host  of  questions  which  betray  the  bar- 
renness of  Scholastic  discussions,  but  which  also  show  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  thought  in  its  opposition  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Church :  How  can  we  reconcile  divine 
prescience  with  free  creation?  (If  God  foresaw  that  he 
would  create,  then  he  had  to  create,  and  creation  is  not  an 
act  of  freedom.  If  God  did  not  foresee  it,  what  becomes 
of  his  omniscience  ?)  Where  was  God  before  creation  ?  (He 
could  not  have  been  in  heaven,  for  heaven  too  was  created.) 
Could  God  have  made  things  better  than  he  has  made 
them?  Where  were  the  angels  before  the  creation  of 
heaven  ?  Can  angels  sin  ?  Have  they  a  body  ?  In  what 
form  do  God  and  the  angels  appear  to  men  ?     How  do  de< 

1  Died  about  1154. 

'  Died  1164,  Bishop  of  PariB.  Lihri  quatuor  sentetUiarum  (Venice, 
li77  ;  Bftle.  1516,  etc.  Migne,  voL  192) ;  [F.  Protois,  PUrre  Lombardf 
etc.  Taris,  1881. —Te.]. 
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enter  into  men  ?  What  was  Adam^s  form  before  his 
appeaiance  on  earth?  Why  was  Eve  taken  from  a  side  and 
not  from  some  other  part  of  Adam's  body?  Why  was  she 
created  while  Adam  was  asleep  ?  Would  man  be  immortal 
if  he  had  nevbr  sinned  ?  And  in  that  case  how  would  men 
have  multiplied  ?  Would  children  have  come  into  the  world 
18  fall-grown  men  ?  Why  did  the  Son  become  man  ?  Could 
not  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have  become  man? 
Could  God  have  become  incarnate  in  woman  as  easily  as 
in  man  ?  These  Kow'b  and  why* 9^  multiplied  without  end, 
betray  the  naive  curiosity  and  the  charming  indiscretion 
peculiar  to  the  child,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  the  coming  maturity  and  freedom  of 
thought. 

The  SenUncei  intensified  the  pious  m3nstics'  dislike  for 
the  subtleties  of  dialectics.  Gradually  abandoning  sys- 
tematic theology,  mysticism  turns  its  attention  to  pi*ac- 
tical  Christianity,  to  preaching  and  the  composition  of 
devotional  books;  and  while  the  Master  of  the  Sentences 
professes  to  serve  the  Church  with  no  less  zeal  than  Robert 
of  Melun,  Walter  of  St  Victor,  who  died  about  1180,  de- 
nounces the  Lombard,  his  pupil  Pierre  of  Poitiers,  Gilbert 
of  Porrfe,  and  Abelard,  as  the  four  labyrinths  of  France  in 
which  we  must  take  care  not  to  lose  ourselves.^  But  this 
opposition  merely  helped  to  develop  heresy.  A  distinction 
is  made  not  only  between  the  effects  of  the  divine  will  and 
the  effects  of  nature,  but  between  philosophical  truth  and 
religious  truth.  The  view  begins  to  prevail  that  a  thing 
may  be  true  in  philosophy  without  being  true  in  religion, 
and  vice  versa,  A  vague  suspicion  arises  that  the  Church 
is  fallible,  and  that  a  breach  between  faith  and  science, 
theology  and  philosophy,  is  not  impossible. 

A  number  of  critical  thinkers,  influenced  by  Arabian 
pantheism,  were  bold  enough  to  defend  the  philosophy  of 

^  Da  Boalay,  Historia  universttaiiM  Paruietuis,  toI.  I.»  p.  404. 
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immanency.  They  legaided  tbe  three  pezsons  of  the  Trin^ 
ity  either  as  thiee  successive  manifestations  of  the  Diyine 
Being,  or  as  three  different  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  human  conception  of  Grod.  The  Father  is  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  God  dwelling  in  heaven ;  the  Son  is 
the  God  of  the  New  Testamenti  God  bridging  the  chasm 
and  coming  nearer  to  man ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  God  of 
the  future,  the  true  God  conceived  as  the  universal  and 
onmipresent  Being.  God  is  everything  and  produces 
everything  in  all  things.  He  is,  therefore,  not  only  pres- 
ent in  the  consecrated  host,  but  also  in  the  daily  bread. 
His  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  great  men  of  Greece  as 
well  as  in  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Fathers.  There  ia 
no  other  heaven  than  a  good  conscience,  no  other  hell  than 
remorse ;  and  the  worship  of  saints  is  idolatry. 

These  doctrines,  which  were  ably  taught  by  Simon  of 
Tournay,  Amalric  of  Bena,  and  David  of  Dinant,^  spread 
rapidly  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  About  the  year 
1200  they  formed  a  formidable  though  secret  opposition  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  tradition.  The  Church,  seriously 
threatened  in  its  unity,  averted  the  danger  by  burning  a 
great  number  of  heretics  at  the  stake  and  anathematizing 
the  phjTsics  of  Aristotle,  from  which  David  of  Dinant  was 
accused  of  having  drawn  his  heresies  (1209). 

^  For  the  pantheLstio  heresy  of  Amalric  and  Darid,  see  Ch. 
Schmidt,  Histoire  et  doctrine  dt  la  secU  de$  Caihare*,  2  Tols.,  Faris^ 

18i9. 


SECOND  PERIOD 

THE  REIGN  OF  PERIPATETIC  SCHOLASTICISM* 

A.    Semi-Realistic  Pebipateticism 

§  87.     Growing  Inflnenca  of  tho  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 

Ws  have  pointed  out  the  relation  existing  between  Pla- 
tonic realism  and  the  Catholic  system.  In  Catholicism  as  in 
Platonism,  in  the  Church  as  in  Plato's  State,  the  universal 
is  superior  to  the  particular ;  the  whole  precedes,  rules,  and 
absorbs  the  parts ;  the  Idea  is  the  true  reality,  the  power 
superior  to  all  individual  existences.  The  philosophy  of 
a  period  reflects  the  spirit  peculiar  to  that  period.  The 
heroic  age  of  Catholicism,  the  age  of  faith  which  produced 
the  Crusades  and  built  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  could  not 
out  have  an  essentially  idealistic,  Platonic,  and  Angus- 
linian  philosophy.  Scotus  Erigena  and  St  Anselm  were 
tie  great  representatives  of  this  epoch.  But  even  in  the 
writings  of  these  men,  and  still  more  so  in  those  of  their 
successors,  we  discover,  beneath  the  seeming  harmony  of 
their  philosophy  and  theology,  contrasts,  disparities,  and 
contradictions.  Erigena  culminates  in  monism ;  William 
of  Champeaux,  in  the  philosophy  of  identity ;  Abelard,  in 
determinism;  Alanus,  Gilbert,  and  Amalric  of  Bena,  in 
pantheism.  The  Schoolmen  of  the  period,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve them,  are  convinced  that  reason  and  the  dogma  agree  ; 
and  their  philosophy  merely  aims  to  prove  the  agreement 
and  to  justify  the  faith.  But  it  is  certain  that  from  1200 
on  tliis  conviction  was  gradually  shaken.    As  soon  as  Scho- 

*  A.  JourdaiD,  Recherches  critiques  sur  Vdge  et  rorigine  des  traduc 
lioiis  latines  d'Aristote,  Paris.  1819;  2d  ed.,  1843. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  PERIPATETIC  SCHOLASTICISM  > 

A.    Semi-Realistic  Pebipateticibm 

§  37.     Orowing  Influence  of  the  Philoeopkjr  «f  AzisteiU* 

We  have  pointed  out  the  relation  existing  between  Pl^ 
tonic  realism  and  the  Catholic  system.    In  Catholicism  is  in 
Platonism,  in  the  Church  as  in  Plato's  State,  the  oniTerBal 
is  superior  to  the  particular ;  the  whole  precedes,  rales,  and 
absorbs  the  parts ;  the  Idea  is  the  true  reality,  the  power 
superior  to  all  individual  existences.     The  philosophy  of 
a  period  reflects  the  spirit  peculiar  to  that  period.    Tb^ 
heroic  age  of  Catholicism,  the  age  of  faith  which  produced 
the  Crusades  and  built  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  could  not 
oat  have  an   essentially  idealistic,  Platonic,  and  Augu.->- 
\inian  philosophy.    Scotus  Erigena  and   St.  Anselm  wer^ 
ti^e  great  representatives  of  this  epoch.     But  even  in  the 
writings  of  these  men,  and  still  more  so  in  those  of  their 
successors,  we  discover,  beneath  the  seeming  harmony  of 
their  philosophy  and  theology,  contrasts,  disparities,  axid 
contradictions.     Erigena  culminates  in  monism ;  Williaizi 
of  Champeaux,  in  the  philosophy  of  identity ;  Abelard,  ir: 
determinism ;    Alanus,  Gilbert,  and  Amalric  of  Bena.  iii 
pantheism.     The  Schoolmen  of  the  period,  if  we  may  t>r- 
lieve  them,  are  conduced  that  reason  and  the  dogma  ajrr*-*^  '- 
and  their  philosophy  merely  aims  to  prove  the  agreerri^rit 
and  to  justif}^  the  faith.     But  it  is  certain  that  from  1  '^^.'^) 
ontliis  conviction  was  gradually  shaken.    As  soon  a*  ^'  h  »- 

»  A.  Jourdain,  Recherches  critiques  nor  Cage  et  Tari^ne  iUt  ^^i\^ 
'•wa  W.{ne%  d*Aristote,  Paris.  1819;  2d  ed.,  1W3. 
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lasticism  discriminated  between  philosophical  truth  and  r^ 
ligious  truth,  it  divided  into  the  disparate  elements  which 
it  professed  to  imite,  and  sealed  its  doom.  Scholasticism 
had  not  reached  the  climax  of  its  development  before  it 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay.  It  needed  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  keep  it  alive ;  new  life  and  vigor  had  to 
be  infused  into  it  from  without;  this  it  received  from 
Aristotle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Christian 
Europe  knew  nothing  of  Aristotle's  writings  except  a  part 
of  the  Organon  in  the  Liatin  translation  ascribed  to  Boethius. 
From  this  time  on,  things  rapidly  change.  About  1250, 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  translates  the  Nicomackean  Ethia 
into  Latin.  The  Dominicans  Albert  of  Bollstadt  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin  write  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
Stagirite,  and  in  every  way  encourage  the  translation  of  his 
works.  But  it  is  particularly  to  Uie  Arabians  ^  that  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages  owe  their  knowledge  of  his  treatises 
on  physics  and  ontology.  Duiing  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  Avicenna  in  Persia  and  Averroes  in  Spain  pub- 
lish commentaries  on  them,  and  either  by  oral  teaching 
or  by  their  written  works  intensify  the  interest  for  Peri- 
patetic philosophy.  Two  royal  friends  of  letters,  Roger  II. 
of  Sicily  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  surround  them- 
selves with  Arabian  scholars,  under  whose  direction  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators  are  made. 
These  translations  are  presented  to  the  universities  of 
Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  In  this  way  thousands  of 
students  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
Greek.  Prior  to  this  time,  only  Aristotle  the  logician  had 
been  studied,  and  that,  too,  rather  superficially.  Hence* 
forth,  Aristotle  the  moralist,  the  physicist,  and  the  meta* 
physician,  becomes  an  object  of  study. 

The  Aristotelian  system  was  an  innovation,  and  conse* 

^  See  p.  210,  note  2. 
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quently  the  conservative  Church  had  to  combat  it.  For  was 
not  its  author  both  a  heathen  and  a  favorite  of  the  disciples  of 
the  false  propheti  and,  therefore,  the  incarnation  of  all  anti- 
Christian  tendencies?  Was  he  not,  in  a  certain  measui^, 
the  source  of  the  heresies  of  David  of  Dinant  and  his  con- 
•orta?  The  Church  condemned  Aristotle's  treatises  on 
physics  in  1209,  and  his  Metaphysics  in  1215.  But  she 
soon  saw  the  error  of  her  ways.  From  1250  on,  she 
aUowed  public  lectures  on  Aristotle  to  be  delivered  at 
Paris ;  and  fifty  years  later  the  Stagirite  became  her  offi- 
cial philosopher,  whom  one  could  not  contradict  without 
being  accused  of  heresy;  he  is  the  precursor  ChrisH  in 
ftbus  naiuralibiLS,  sicut  Joannes  Baptista  in  rebiis  gratuitis. 
This  reaction  was  no  more  than  natural.  True,  Aristotle 
was  a  pagan  philosopher,  and  consequently  an  opponent  of 
the  faith ;  but  if,  in  spite  of  that,  his  doctrine  should  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  Gospel,  it  would  add  all  the  more 
to  the  gloiy  of  Christ.  Aristotle  taught  the  existence  of  a 
God  apart  from  the  universe,  and  that  alone  ought  to  have 
won  him  the  sympathies  of  the  Church  threatened  by  the 
pantheistic  heresy,  which  appealed  to  Plato  for  aid. 

More  than  that ;  Aristotle  offered  the  Church  a  system 
which  she  had  the  greatest  interest  in  appropriating,  with 
certain  limitations.  The  times  had  already  become  familiar 
with  the  conception  of  nature.  They  spoke  of  nature  and 
its  course  as  opposed  to  God  and  the  effects  of  his  will. 
Christian  thought  could  not  help  returning  to  this  funda- 
mental conception  of  science,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, while  the  Church  could  no  more  oppose  it  than  she 
could  hinder  the  formation  of  the  European  States.  She 
could  not  destroy  these  States,  and  therefore  made  them 
sabject  to  herself;  she  was  unable  to  extirpate  the  con- 
ception of  nature,  and  therefore  drew  it  into  her  service. 
Now,  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  was  admirably  fitted  for 
Buch  a  purpose.    For,  does  not  Aristotle  regard  nature  as  a 
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hierarchical  system  of  which  Ghxl  —  and  oonseqnently  llie 
Church — is  both  the  basis  and  the  summit?  With  the 
admirable  tact  which  seldom  ftuled  her,  Catholicism  recog- 
nized Aristotle  in  order  to  make  capital  out  of  him. 

But  the  chief  advantage  resulting  from  an  allianoe  with 
Peripatetic  philosophy  was  the  following:  As  soon  as 
Aristotle's  system  received  recognition  as  the  only  authen- 
tic expression  of  human  reason,  its  authority  naturally  tran- 
scended that  of  free  thought.  Hence  Peripateticism  gave 
the  Church  a  still  better  means  of  regulating  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy than  she  already  possessed.  During  the  Platonic 
period  thought  enjoyed  a  relative  independence;  its  olh 
ject  was  to  prove  the  agreement  between  the  dogma  and 
natural  reason ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  quite  rational- 
istic in  the  performance  of  this  task.  Henceforth  the  ques- 
tion no  longer  is  to  prove  the  agreement  between  the 
dogma  and  natural  reason,  but  its  agreement  with  the 
letter  of  Aristotle's  writings.  The  proof  of  this  agree- 
ment makes  Aristotle  the  highest  authority  and  his  system 
the  official  criterion  of  a  philosopher's  orthodoxy.  Aristotle 
still  stands  for  reason,  but  reason  now  is  disciplined  and  re- 
duced to  a  fixed  code.  Left  to  itself,  reason  is  a  change- 
able authority,  and  its  agreement  with  faith  not  necessarily 
a  settled  fact.  What  to  St.  Anselm  seemed  agreementi 
Abelard,  Gilbert,  Amalric,  and  David  regarded  as  contra- 
dictory. The  mind  is  mobile,  revolutionary ;  the  letter  is 
eminently  conservative.  By  adopting  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  Church  made  use  of  the  most  illustrious 
thinker  in  order  to  enslave  thought. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  alliance  with  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy  were,  it  is  true,  accompanied  by  disadvan- 
tages that  became  serious  dangers  in  the  sequel.  In  the 
first  place,  the  truth  of  the  dogma  was  proved  by  its  agree- 
ment with  Aristotle ;  this  raised  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
and  philosophy  above  the  authority  of  the  Church.     Then 
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die  influence  of  the  Stagirite  necessarily  introduced  into 
Scholasticism  a  new  elementi  not  very  favorable  to  the 
qmtoal  omnipotence  of  the  Church :  the  taste  for  science 
and  the  spirit  of  analysis. 

§  88.    The  Peripatetics  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 

The  Church  was  converted  to  Peripateticism  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  thinkers  who  were  less  original  than  St. 
Anselm  and  Abelard,  but,  owing  to  the  more  abundant 
mtterial  at  their  disposal,  more  learned  than  their  prede- 
oessors.  At  their  head  stands  the  Englishman  Alex- 
Aia>ER  OF  Hales,^  professor  of  theology  at  Paris,  whose 
commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard  and 
the  De  anima  of  Aristotle  won  for  him  the  title  doctor 
irrefragabilis. 

WnjJAM  OF  AuvERGNE,  Bishop  of  Paris,^  whose  learn- 
ing equalled  that  of  Alexander,  wrote  a  series  of  treatises 
inspired  by  Aristotle,  and  a  voluminous  work,  De  univereoj 
i  kind  of  metaphysics,  the  wonderful  erudition  of  which 
proves  that  the  author  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Arabian  commentaries  on  the  Stagirite.  His  Peripatetic 
leanings,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  denying  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  nor  from  believing  in  creation.  Prov- 
idence, and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Dominican  Vincent  of  Beaxjvais,'  the  teacher  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Louis,  gathers  the  treasures  of  learning  and 
of  Peripatetic  speculation  in  his  Specvium  quadruplez :  na- 
turale^  doctrinale,  morale^  et  historiale.  He  cites  almost  all 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  already  speaks  triumphantly 
of  the  nova  logica  as  opposed  to  the  logica  vetus.    He  is  an 


1  Died  1246.    Summa  universcB  theologia,  Venice,  1576. 

*  Died  1240.    Opera,  ed.  Bl&iBe  Leferon,  Orleans,  1674;  [N.  Valois, 
OuiOaume  (TAuvergne,  Paris,  1880]. 

*  Died  1264.    SpeetUum  docinnale,  Strasbnrg,  1478 ;  Speculum  gutk 
impUx,  etc,  1624. 
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open  adherent  of  the  Lyceum  on  the  subject  of  universala, 
which  still  forms  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  among  the 
Schoolmen,  and  declares  with  Abelard :  Universale  in  re. 
Universals  are  real,  even  more  real  than  particulars,  with- 
out,  however,  existing  independently  of  particulars.  As  in 
the  system  of  Abelard,  universals  and  particulars  are  no 
longer  abstractly  and  mechanically  juxtaposed  in  the  meta- 
physics of  Vincent,  but  are  joined  together  by  the  principle 
of  individuation  (incorporatio).  A  new  terminology  is  used 
by  this  Schoolman  to  express  Aristotelian  conceptions. 
The  ri  iart  of  Aristotle,  for  example,  becomes  the  quidditae. 
The  philosophical  vocabulary  is  developed  and  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  Ciceronian  Latin,  which  the  Renaissance 
afterwards  undertakes  to  rescue  from  the  neglect  of  the 
School. 

Though  a  re£^list,  in  so  far  as  he  regards  the  universal  as 
a  reality,  Vincent  makes  an  important  advance  towards 
aominalism  by  distinguishing  between  universale  meta- 
ifhysicum  and  universale  logic nm^  i.  e.,  between  the  specific 
type  which  really  exists  in  the  individuals  composing  the 
species  and  the  general  notion  which  corresponds  to  this 
type,  and  is  but  an  abstraction  of  thought.  This  distinc- 
tion is  a  nominalistic  deviation  from  realism,  for  the  pure 
realism  of  Champeaux  and  Anselm  absolutely  iden- 
tifies the  specific  type  and  the  general  idea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  pure  nominalism,  for  nominalism  is 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  universale  metaphysicum  as  an 
objective  reality. 

Another  Dominican,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,^ 
Albert  of  Bollstadt,^  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of 
Aristotle's  works,  and  labored  with  untiring  zeal  for  the 

»  §37. 

^  Albertus  Magnus,  died  at  Cologne  in  1280.  OperOt  ed.  by  P. 
Jam  my,  Lyons,  1051  (21  folio  vols.).  [J.  Sighart,  Albertus  Magnva^ 
etc.,  Regensbnrg,  1857;  Eng.  tr.  by  Dixon,  1876.] 
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propagation  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  He  manifests 
a  remarkable  taste  for  natural  science,  in  which  respect 
he  anticipates  Roger  Bacon,  Raymxindus  Lullus,  and  the 
scientific  Renaissance.  We  see  how  dangerous  the  Peri- 
patetic alliance  proved  to  the  Church! 

The  Franciscan  John  of  Fidanza,  known  as  St.  Bona- 
VENTURA,^  is  less  learned  and  less  interested  in  nature,  but 
more  speculative  than  Albert.  He  admires  both  Aristotie 
and  Plato,  rational  philosophy  and  contemplative  mysti- 
dsm,  piety  and  knowledge,  thus  uniting  in  his  person  two 
elements  which  were  growing  farther  and  farther  apart 
The  Church  recognized  his  services  by  canonizing  him,  and 
the  School  bestowed  upon  him  the  titie  of  doctor  seraphieua. 

Finally,  two  illustrious  rivals  complete  the  Peripatetic 
galaxy  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  finish  the  work  of 
conciliation  between  the  Church  and  the  Lyceum:  the 
Dominican  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  and  the  Franciscan  Duns 
Scotus. 

§  89.     St.  Thomas  of  Aqnin 

Thomas  of  Aquin  *  (Aquino),  the  son  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  preferring  the  peaceful  pleas- 

^  Died  1274.  Author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  the  Lam- 
hard,  of  an  Idnerarium  mentis  in  Deum,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
mystics  of  St  Victor,  etc.  Edition  of  Strasbnrg,  1482,  Rome,  1688,  ff., 
etc. ;  [K.  Werner,  Die  Psychologie  und  Erkenntnisslehre  des  Bonaventwra^ 
Vienna,  1876.] 

«  Opera  omnia,  Rome,  1570  (18  folio  vols.);  Venice,  1694;  Ant- 
werp, 1612;  Paris,  1660;  Venice,  1787;  Parma  (25  toIs.),  1852-71; 
[Thomas  Aquinadi  opera  omnia  jussu  impensaque  Leonis  XI I L,  P.  M. 
edita,  vols.  I.  k  II.,  Rome  (Freiburg  i.  B.),  1882,  84];  Ch.  Jourdain, 
La  philosophie  de  Saint  Thomas  d* Aquin,  Paris,  1858;  Cacheux,  De  la 
phUoeophie  de  Saint  nomas,  Paris,  1868;  [Karl  Werner,  Der  heilige 
2%jmas  von  Aquino, 3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1858  ff. ;  Z.  Gonzales,  Eatudios 
fobre  la  fUosofa  de  S,  Tomds,  3  vols.,  Manila,  1864  (German  translation 
bv  C.  J.  Nolte,  Regensburg,  1885).  —  Tr.]  He  was  called  doctof 
anqelieut. 
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nres  of  study  to  the  adveDtuiouB  life  of  a  feudal  lord, 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  spite  of  the  formal  pro- 
teste  of  his  father.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Italy 
to  Pahs,  he  was  kidnapped  by  his  brothers  and  imprisoned 
in  the  paternal  castle,  from  which  he  managed  to  escape 
two  years  later.  Taking  up  his  abode  at  Cologne,  he  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Albert  the  Great  and  a 
profound  student  of  Aristotle.  Henceforth  all  his  efforts 
were  directed  towards  acquainting  the  Christian  Occident 
with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  set  forth  in  the  Greek 
text,  particularly  with  the  Physics  and  Metapkynca,  of 
which  only  Latin  translations  made  from  Arabian  trans- 
lations were  known.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  where  he  died  in  1274,  scarcely  Sitj  years 
of  age. 

Philosophy  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  series  of  treatises 
bearing  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (Opiucvla  de  maUria 
natura,  de  ente  et  essentia,  dc  principiia  natura,  de  principio 
ijidividuationis,  dc  universalibus, etc.).  His  Summa  tkeotoyia, 
which  gradually  eclipsed  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard, forms  the  basis  of  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the 
Church. 

The  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  has  no  other  aim  than  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  principles  of  the  Lyceum.  We 
are  therefore  interested,  not  so  much  in  the  contents,  as  in 
the  Neo-Latin  form  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Stagirite  are 
expressed.  Our  modem  philosophical  vocabulaty  is  in  part 
derived  from  the  system  of  St.  Thomas. 

Philosophy  proper  or  the  Arat  philosophy  has  for  its  ob- 
ject being  as  such  (en*  in  quantum  ens  =  to  fiv  ji  Sv).  There 
are  two  kinds  of  beings  {en(ia):  objective,  real,  essential 
beings  (esse  in  re),  and  beings  that  are  mere  abstractions  of 
thought  or  negations,  such,  for  example,  as  poverty,  blind- 
ness, and  imperfection  in  general.  Poverty,  blindness, 
and  privation  exist ;  they  are  entia  (Stna),  but  not  mwh" 
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tim  (pialcu)}  Essences,  substances,  or  beings  properly 
BO  called  (esserUia^  substarUice)  are,  in  turn,  divided  into 
aimple  or  pure  essences,  and  essences  composed  of  form 
and  matter.  There  is  but  one  simple  essence  or  pure  form : 
Grod.    All  the  rest  are  composed  of  matter  and  form. 

Matter  and  form  are  both  beings  (entia);  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  that  form  is  in  aetu^  while  matter 
is  as  yet  merely  in  potentia.  In  a  general  sense,  matter 
is  eveiything  that  can  be,  everything  that  exists  in  pos- 
sibility. According  as  the  possible  thing  is  a  substance  or 
an  accident,  metaphysics  distinguishes  between  materia  ex 
qua  aliquidJU  (potential,  substantial  being, — example :  the 
human  seed  is  materia  ex  qua  homo  fit^  a  potential  man) 
and  materia  in  qua  aliquidfit  (potential  accident,  —  exam- 
ple :  man  is  materia  in  qua  gignitur  intellectus).  Materia 
ex  gwi  does  not  exist  in  itself ;  materia  in  qua  exists  as  a 
relatively-independent  subject  (subjectum).  The  form  is 
what  gives  being  to  a  thing.^  According  as  this  thing  is  a 
substance  or  an  accident,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  substan- 
tial form  or  an  accidental  form.  The  union  of  matter  {esse 
in  potentia)  and  form  (esse  in  actu)  is  generatio  (yiveaOai)^ 
which  is,  in  turn,  substantial  generation  or  accidental  gen- 
eration* All  forms,  God  excepted,  are  united  with  matter 
and  individualized  by  it,  constituting  genera,  species,  and 
individuals.' 

Only  the  form  of  forms  remains  immaterial  and  is  sub- 
ject neither  to  generation  nor  decay.  The  more  imperfect 
a  form  is,  the  more  it  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals realizing  it ;  the  more  perfect  a  form  is,  the  less 
it  multiplies  its  individuals.  The  form  of  forms  is  no 
longer  a  species  composed  of  separate  individuals,  but  a 
single  being  within  which  all  differences  of  person  are 
eonstantly  merged  in  the  unity  of  essence.     Since  God 

^  Oputculum  de  ente  et  essentia. 

^  Opusc,  de  principiis  natura,  *  Id.,  o.  8. 
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alone  is  pure  foim  (aeiu9  purus)j  without  matter  and  con* 
sequentlj  without  imperfection  (matter  being  that  which 
does  not  yet  exist,  or  the  lack  of  being),  God  alone  is  th» 
perfect  and  complete  knowledge  of  things.^  He  possesses 
absolute  truth  because  he  is  absolute  truth.  Truth  is  the 
agreement  of  thought  with  its  object.  In  man,  there  is 
more  or  less  agreement  between  thoughts  and  objects; 
they  are,  however,  never  identicaL  God's  ideas  not  only 
exactly  reproduce  the  things,  Uiey  are  the  things  them^ 
selves.  Things  first  exists  and  then  man  thinks  them :  in 
God,  thought  precedes  the  things,  which  exist  only  hecaum 
and  as  he  thinks  them.  Hence  there  is  no  difference  in 
him  between  thought  and  being ;  and,  since  this  identity 
of  knowledge  and  its  object  constitutes  truth,  God  it  truth 
itself.  From  the  fact  that  he  is  the  truth  it  follows  that 
he  exists ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
truth ;  the  very  persons  who  deny  it  assume  a  reason  for 
doing  so,  and  thus  maintain  its  existence.* 

The  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  is  the  first 
and  principal  task  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  could  not| 
however,  perform  this  task,  or  even  have  a  conception  of 
God,  had  not  the  Creator  first  revealed  himself  to  man  in 
Jesus  Christ.  In  order  that  the  human  mind  might  direct 
its  efforts  towards  its  real  goal,  it  was  necessary  for  Grod 
to  point  it  out,  that  is,  to  reveal  himself  to  humanity  at 
the  very  beginning.  No  philosophy  is  legitimate  that  does 
not  take  revelation  for  its  starting-point  and  return  to  it  as 
its  final  goal :  it  is  true  only  when  it  is  andUa  ecdent^  and, 
in  so  far  as  Aristotle  is  the  precursor  of  Christ  in  tlie  scien- 
tific sphere,  ancUla  Arutotelis.  The  Church  of  God  is  the 
goal  towards  which  all  things  tend  here  below. 

Nature  is  a  hierarchy  in  which  each  stage  is  the  form  of 
the  lower  stage  and  the  matter  of  the  higher  stage.     The 

^  Summa  theologtce,  I.,  question  4. 
^  /</.,  question  2,  article  1. 
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hifirarchy  of  bodies  is  completed  in  the  natural  life  of  man, 
and  this  life,  in  turn,  becomes  the  foundation,  and,  in  a 
certain  measure,  the  material  for  a  higher  life,  the  spiritual 
life,  which  is  developed  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church  and 
nourished  b7  its  Word  and  its  sacraments,  as  the  natural 
life  is  nourished  by  the  bread  of  the  earth.  The  realm  of 
nature  is  therefore  to  the  realm  of  grace,  the  natural  man 
to  the  Christian,  philosophy  to  theology,  matter  to  the  sacra- 
ment, the  State  to  the  Church,  and  the  Emperor  to  the 
Pope,  what  the  means  are  to  the  end,  the  plan  to  the  exe- 
cution, the  potentia  to  the  actus. 

The  universe,  which  consists  of  the  two  realms  of  nature 
and  of  grace,  is  the  best  possible  world.  For  God  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  conceived  the  best  of  worlds ;  he  could  not 
have  created  a  less  perfect  world  without  detracting  from 
his  wisdom.  To  say  that  God  conceived  perfection  and 
realized  an  imperfect  world  would  presuppose  an  opposi- 
tion between  knowledge  and  will,  between  the  ideal  prin- 
ciple and  the  real  principle  of  things,  which  contradicts 
thought  as  well  as  faith.  Hence  the  divine  will  is  not  a 
will  of  indifference,  and  the  freedom  of  God,  far  from  being 
synonymous  with  caprice  and  chance*  is  identical  with 
necessity. 

In  spite  of  seeming  contradictions,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  human  will.  Just  as  the  intellect  has  a  principle  (rea- 
son) which  it  cannot  discard  without  ceasing  to  be  itself, 
tlie  will  has  a  principle  from  which  it  cannot  deviate  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  free:  the  good.  The  will  necessarily 
tends  to  the  good ;  but  sensuality  tends  to  evil  and  thus 
paralyzes  the  efforts  of  the  will.  Hence  sin  arises,  which 
has  its  source,  not  in  the  freedom  of  indifference  or  of 
choice,  but  in  sensuality.^  There  is  moral  predestina- 
tion, but  not  arbitrary  predestination,  for  the  divine  will 
itself  is  subordinated  to  reason.     Determinism  extended 

1  5tiiiiifia  theologkt,  qoestioii  82 ;  Contra  gentiles,  UL 
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to  God  loaes  the  offensive  character  which  it  had 
theology  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  system  of  St.  Thomas  marks  both  the  clima: 
development  of  Catholic  metaphysics  and  the  begir 
its  fall.  Before  the  daj-8  of  St.  Thomas,  Schola8ti< 
ophy  had  shown  symptoms  of  decline ;  in  him  il 
with  a  light  before  which  the  most  illustrious  nam 
His  devotion  to  the  Church  and  its  interests,  his  phi 
cal  talents,  which  he  employs  in  the  service  of  Cath 
and  his  faith  in  the  perfect  harmony  between  th( 
and  philosophical  truth  as  set  forth  in  Aristotle,  ta 
the  most  typical  doctor  of  the  Church  after  St.  At 
and  St.  Anselm.  But  his  faith,  ardent  thougt 
does  not  possess  the  strength  of  an  unshakable 
tion ;  it  is  rather  a  willed  faith,  an  energetic  w 
Btantly  struggling  against  the  thousand  difficultiei 
reflection  throws  in  its  way.  From  St.  Thomas  dow 
reason  and  Catholic  faith,  official  theology  and  phi! 
are  differentiated  and  become  more  or  lees  cleai 
Bcious  of  their  respective  principles  and  interests. 
physics  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  snl 
theology ;  but  though  dependent,  it  henceforth 
separate  existence,  ft  sphere  of  activity  of  its  owi 

Philosophy  proper  receives  ita  official  sanctioi 
were,  by  the  organization  of  the  four  Parisian  facu 
event  which  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  ' 
This  period  marks  the  decline  of  Scholasticism 
theologians  themselves,  with  John  Duns  Scotus 
head,  do  all  they  can  do  to  hasten  it. 


g  40.     Bnni  Scotos 

JoHS  Dons  Scotds  of  Dunston  (Northumber 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  professor  of  phi 
and  theologj-  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  was  the  most  i 
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ons  among  Uie  Schoolmen.  Although  he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four  (1808),  his  writings  fill  a  dozen  volumes.^ 

We  haTe  just  seen  how  philosophy  was  officially  recog- 
nized aa  a  science  distinct  from  theology.  During  the 
timee  of  Duns  Scotus,  i.  e.,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
oentoiy,  philosophy  formed  an  independent  science  by  the 
side  of  theology,  and  even  dared  to  oppose  the  latter.  The 
philosoplifirs,  said  Duns  Scotus,  differ  from  the  theologians 
as  to  whether  man  has  any  need  of  acquiring,  by  super- 
natural means,  knowledge  which  his  reason  cannot  attain 
by  natural  means.  This  statement  not  only  shows  the 
existence  of  a  philosophy  that  is  independent  of  theology, 
bat  the  disagreement  which  has  existed  between  philoso- 
^lera  and  theologians  ever  since. 

Duns  Scotus,  like  a  genuine  Schoolman,  occupies  a 
position  between  the  two  camps.  With  the  theologians 
he  recognizes  the  need  of  revelation ;  but  he  agrees  with 
the  philosophers  that  St.  Augustine  is  wrong  in  assuming 
that  man  can  know  absolutely  nothing  of  God  without 
supernatural  revelation.  With  the  theologians  he  de- 
clares that  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  the  Church  are 
the  supreme  norms  of  philosophic  thought ;  but  he  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  philosopher  and  a  rationalist  to  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  (vnd  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  only  because  tJie  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  conform  to  reason.  Hence  reason  is, 
in  his  eyes,  the  highest  authority,  and  the  sacred  texts  have 
for  him  but  a  derived,  conditional,  and  relative  authority. 
With  this  as  his  guiding  principle,  he  does  what  no  School- 
man had  done  before  him :  he  attempts  to  prove  the  credi- 
bility of  Holy  Writ,  and,  in  choosing  his  arguments,  he  evi- 
dently gives  the  preference  to  the  internal  proofs.^ 

^  Opera  omnia,  Lyons,  1639.    For  the  system  of  Dons  Scotus,  see 
Hitter,  Vol.  Vm. ;  [Werner,  Stockl]. 
*  D.  S.  In  Magistrum  sententiarum. 
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The  more  familiar  we  become  with  Scholaatic  literatnie, 
the  less  apt  are  we  to  exaggerate  the  progreeB  of  free 
thought  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centariee. 
The  historians  who  endeavor  to  trace  all  modem  negatioiis 
to  the  Reformation  ignore,  or  affect  to  ignore,  the  fact  that 
in  the  ninth  century  the  Catholic  Scotus  Erigena  denied 
eternal  punishment ;  that  in  the  twelfth,  the  Catholic  Abe- 
lard  declared  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament;  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth, a  great  number  of  Catholics  refused  to  believe  in 
the  miraculous  conception  and  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ; 
that  in  the  same  century,  or  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Reformation,  and  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See  was  at  its  height,  St.  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus  found 
themselves  obliged  to  prove,  with  all  the  arts  of  logic,  the 
need  of  revelation  and  the  credibility  of  the  Divine  Word; 
finally,  that  these  submissive,  devoted,  and  orthodox  doc- 
tors of  the  Church  combined  with  their  Christian  convic- 
tions a  freedom  of  thought,  the  like  of  which  is  but  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Protestant  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  Thomistic  system  borders  on  pantheism,  while  the 
philosophy  of  Duns  Scotus  is  decidedly  Pelagian ;  the  illus- 
trious Dominican  sacrifices  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
to  the  great  glory  of  God ;  while  the  Franciscan  doctor 
believes  that  he  is  rendering  God  a  no  less  signal  service 
by  exalting  the  individual  and  free-will  at  the  expense  of 
grace. 

Duns  Scotus  serves  the  order  to  which  he  belongs  as 
faithfully  as  his  God  and  the  Church.  The  great  mediseval 
orders  are  the  forerunners  of  the  theological  parties  of 
Protestantism.  They  are,  at  present,  merged  in  the  indi- 
visible unity  of  the  Roman  orthodoxy ;  during  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  were  real  parties,  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  only  on  practical  questions,  but  on  points 
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flf  doctrine  which  do  not,  even  now,  strike  xm  as  secondaiy. 

The  rivalij  between  these  two  orders  often  infused  new 
lile  into  ScholastLcism.  The  contest  between  Duns  Scotus 
iod  the  Scotists  against  Thomism  really  represents  a  strug- 
gle lor  Church  supremacy  between  two  powerful  orders. 
The  gloij  reflected  upon  the  Franciscan  order  by  St. 
Bonayentora  was  dimmed  by  the  fame  of  the  Dominicans, 
Albert  the  Oreat  and  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Jealous  of  the 
good  name  of  his  order,  Duns  Scotus  endeavors  to  expose 
and  refute  what  he  calls  the  errors  of  Thomism.  Thomas 
remaining  true  to  the  dogmatic  and  didactic  tenets  of  his 
Ofder,  is  the  apostle  of  faith  and  grace.  Duns  Scotus, 
whose  heart  is  also  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  order,  —  a 
spirit  of  living  and  practical  piety,  —  becomes  the  apostle 
of  action,  meritorious  works,  and  human  freedom.  With 
an  acumen  that  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  his  title,  doctor 
iubttliSf  he  undertakes  the  criticism  of  St  Thomas. 

Thomiatic  determinism,  assuming  as  it  does  the  superi- 
ority of  the  intellect  over  the  wUl,  has  the  true  ring  of 
Catholic  philosophy.  By  bending  the  will  beneath  the  yoke 
of  an  absolute  principle,  it  humiliates  the  self-love  of  the 
individual,  destroys  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
makes  him  conscious  of  lus  insignificance.  But  when  the 
f oimdations  of  the  system  are  laid  bare  they  are  found  to 
be  very  weak.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  makes  Ood  him- 
self a  relative  being,  whose  will  is  the  slave  of  lus  intelli- 
gence. On  the  other  hand,  it  does  more  than  humiliate 
the  individual:  it  discourages  him  and  drives  him  to 
despair  or  moral  indifference.  Should  the  Church  adopt 
this  system,  it  would  without  fail  soon  cease  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  virtue  and  the  mother  of  saints.  Hence  the 
primacy  of  the  intelligence  must  be  opposed  by  that  of 
the  will,^  and  for  determinism  we  must  substitute  the  true 

1  The  voluntarum  of  Dons  SootoB  is  to  the  intellectualitm  of  Thomaa 
what  the  Kant  of  the  Critinuc  t;^ Practical  Reason  is  to  the  Kant  of  the 
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pluloBophy  and  the  real  thought  of  Aristotle :  the  doctrine 
of  divine  and  human  liberty. 

If  we  would  not  confuse  the  true  Ood  with  the  Fate  or 
the  natura  naturans  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  we  cannot  hold, 
with  the  Thomists,  that  the  world  is  the  necessary  product 
of  his  essence,  his  intelligence  or  his  wilL  God  created  the 
world  by  an  act  of  freedom.  It  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  not  to  create  it.  His  will  was  not  inclined  that 
way  by  any  higher  principle,  for  it  is  itself  the  highest 
principle  of  divine  acts.  The  existence  of  the  world,  far 
from  being  necessary,  is  the  free  effect  of  the  free  will  of 
God.^  Abelard  is  therefore  wrong  in  assuming  that  Grod 
could  create  only  what  he  created,  and  that  what  he  cre- 
ated he  created  necessarily;  and  Thomas  is  in  error  when 
he  teaches  that  the  world  is  necessarily  the  best  possible 
world.  God  does  not  create  all  that  he  can  create;  he 
creates  only  what  he  desires  to  call  into  existence. 

The  first  cause  of  things,  the  divine  will,  is  consequently 
also  the  supreme  law  of  created  spirits.  Goodness,  jus- 
tice, and  the  moral  law  are  absolute,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  willed  by  God ;  if  they  were  absolute  independently  of 
the  divine  will,  God's  power  would  be  limited  by  a  law  not 
depending  on  him,  and  he  would  no  longer  be  the  highest 
freedom  or,  consequently,  the  Supreme  Being.  In  reality, 
the  good  is  therefore  the  good,  only  because  it  is  God's 
pleasure  that  it  should  be  so.^  God  could,  by  virtue  of  his 
supreme  liberty,  supersede  the  moral  law  which  now  gov- 
erns us  by  a  new  law,  as  he  superseded  the  Mosaic  law  by 
that  of  the  Gospel ;  above  all,  he  could  —  and  who  knows 
but  what  he  really  does  in  many  cases  ?  —  exempt  us  from 
doing  good  without  our  ceasing,  on  that  account,  to  be 

Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  what  the  parUhelism  of  Schopenhaaer  ii 
to  the  panlogism  of  Hegel. 

^  In  M.  serUent.,  I.,  difltinctioni  39,  qaestion,  1. 

•  Id.,  clisMuction  44. 
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food    In  the  creation  as  in  the  govemment  of  the  world, 
God  knows  no  other  law,  no  other  rule,  no  other  principle, 
than  his  own  ireedom.    And  it  is  because  he  is  free  to 
exempt  us,  in  case  he  ao  desires,  from  carrying  out  any 
particniar  law  of  the  moral  code  that  the  Church  in  turn 
has  the  right  to  grant  dispensationB.    If  Grod  is  not  abso- 
lutely free  in  this  matter,  as  he  is  in  all  things ;  if  he  is, 
aa  Thomas  of  Aquin  claims,  a  being  absolutely  determined 
in  his  will  by  his  supreme  wisdom,  what  becomes  of  the 
light  of  indulgences  ?   Like  God,  man  is  free ;  the  Fall  did 
not  deprive  him  of  free-will ;  he  has  formal  freedom,  i.  e., 
he  may  will  or  not  will ;  and  he  has  matericU  freedom,  i.  e., 
he  can  will  A.  or  will  B.  (freedom  of  choice  or  indifference). 
These  doctrines,  though  diametrically  opposed  to  St. 
Augustine's,  could  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  Church,  the 
Pelacnan  tendencies  of  which  they  reflected  and  encour- 
aged.    But  they  concealed  a  danger,  and  the  Church,  which 
failed  to  canonize  Duns  Scotus,  seems  to  have  appreciated 
it.    By  his  emphatic  affirmation  of  individual  liberty,  the 
subtle  doctor  proclaimed  a  new  principle,  an  anti-authori- 
tative power,  which  grew  from  century  to  century,  and 
finally  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  religious  conscience 
and  the   downfall  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  the  su* 
preme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience.    So, 
too,  on  the  subject  of  universals.  Duns  Scotus  approaches 
nominalism  and  empiricism,  though  striving  to  remain  true 
to  the  realistic  and  rationalistic  system  upheld  by  the 
Church.     All  his  S3rmpathies  are,  at  bottom,  for  the  indi- 
vidual ;  for  the  will  is  his  principle ;  and  though  reason  is 
common  to  all,  the  will  is  what  characterizes  the  individual, 
rhe  question  of  individuation  is  lus  favorite  problem.    His 
contemporary,  Henry  Goethals,^  following  the  example  of 
William  of  Champeaux,  regarded  the  principle  of  individu- 

>  1217-1293.  Quodlibeta  theohgiea,  Paris,  1518 ;  Summa  theoL,  Pari^ 
1520:  Ferrara.  1616. 
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ation  as  a  mere  negation ;  while  St  Thomas  based  it  on 
matter  (the  non-bein^).  Duns  Scotus,  however,  declant 
it  to  be  a  positive  principle,  and  gives  it  the  name  of 
haectitat.  The  individual  is,  according  to  him,  tlie  sum  ci 
two  equally  positive  and  real  principles :  Mib  quidditai  (the 
Tmiversal,  or  the  type  common  to  the  individuals  of  one  and 
the  same  species}  and  the  lugeceitat,  the  principle  of  the 
individuality  or  of  the  difference  of  individuals.  The  quid- 
ditai  has  no  reality  apart  from  tiie  haeeeitatt  nor  the  heea- 
entat  apart  from  the  quiddiUu.  Keality  is  found  in  the 
union  of  the  two  principles,  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  thiA 
is,  in  the  individual. 

By  his  doctrines  of  individual  liberty  and  haceeitoB  Duns 
Scotus  paves  the  way  for  the  nominalism  of  his  disciple 
Occam.  His  doctrine  of  accidental  creation  hastens  the 
rupture  between  science  and  the  authoritative  rationalism 
of  the  Church,  and  the  advent  of  modem  empiricism ;  for 
if  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  moral  law  itself  are  contin* 
gent,  all  science  and  morality  itself  depend  on  experience 
as  their  only  basis.  To  place  the  will  in  the  first  rank  is 
metaphysics  and  reason  in  the  second,  means  to  subordinate 
reasoning  to  the  methods  of  observation  and  experience. 
Duns  Scotus  not  only  hastens  the  breach  between  science 
and  dogma;  but,  the  breach  seems  to  be  already  made 
when,  in  his  QucesHowt  subtilutimas^  he  rejects  innate 
ideas,  and  declares  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  existence  of  Qod  to  be  impossible  from  the 
standpoint  of  science. 

B.      NOHINAUSTIO   PSBIPATEnOISU 

S  41.     Beappearanca  of  Hominaliint.    Dorand,  Occam. 

Bnridam,  D'AiUy 

The  distance  from  the  conceptualism  of  Vincent  of  Beau 

vais,  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  Duns  Scotus  to  nominalism  is 
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not  great.  Indeed,  the  semi-realism  of  Duns  Scotus  re- 
semUes  the  doctrine  of  Roscellinus  more  closely  than  that 
of  Champeaux.  William  Duband  of  SaintrPour9ain,^ 
first  a  disciple  of  St.  Thomas,  then  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Scotus,  comes  still  nearer  to  nominalism  in 
formulating  the  following  thesis :  To  exist  means  to  be  an 
MividuaJ.  Finally,  the  Franciscan  William  of  Occam,' 
the  precursor  and  fellow-countryman  of  John  Locke,  openly 
uitagonizes  realism  as  an  absurd  sjrstem.  According  to 
the  reaUsts,  he  says,  the  universal  exists  in  several  things 
ftt  once ;  now  the  same  thing  cannot  exist  simultaneously 
in  several  different  things ;  hence  the  universal  is  not  a 
thing,  a  reality  (res\  but  a  mere  sign  that  serves  to  desig- 
nate several  similar  things,  a  word  (^wmen) ;  and  there  is 
nothing  real  except  the  individual.^ 

Scepticism  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  nominalism, 

which  has  already  been  outlined  in  §  33.     Science  has 

for  its  object  the  general,  the  univei'sal,  the  necessary. 

The  science  of  man,  let  us  say  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  does 

not  deal  with  Peter  for  the  sake  of  Peter,  or  with  Paul  for 

the  sake  of  Paul ;  it  studies  Peter  and  Paul  in  order  to 

blow  what  man  is.     It  is  the  universal  man,  the  species 

nian,  whom  it  seeks  in  the  individual.     The  same  is  true 

of  all  sciences.    Now,  if  the  universal  is  a  mere  word 

having  no  objective  reality,  and  if  the  individual  alone  is 

real,  then  there  can  be  no  anthropology,  nor  any  science. 

^  horn  in  Aayergne,  died  1332,  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Comment,  in 
nag.  tentent.^  Paris,  1508 ;  Lyons,  1568. 

'  Died  1343.  Quodlibeta  septenif  Strasburg,  1491 ;  Summa  totiui 
logices^  Paris,  1488;  Oxford,  1675;  Qucestiones  in  libros  physicarum, 
Strasbnrg,  1491 ;  Quctstiones  et  decinones  in  quatuor  lib.  sent.t  Lyons, 
1495;  Centilogium  theol.^  Lyons,  1496;  Exponitio  aurea  super  totam 
irtem  reterem,  Bologna,  1496.  [Cf.  W.  A.  Schreiber,  Die  politischen  und 
Tfliji'sen  Doctrinen  unter  Ludwig  dem  Baier^  Landshut,  1858 ;  Prantl, 
<icsrhichie  der  Logik,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  327-420.  —  Tr.] 

'  Occam,  In  L  I.  Mententiarum,  dist.  2,  question  8. 
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We  can  know  and  tell  what  both  Peter  and  Paul  aie ;  we  can 
atudy  each  partacular  plant  and  animal ;  -  but  the  muTersal 
man,  plant,  and  animal  can  never  become  objects  of  science, 
because  they  nowhere  exist.  Hence,  nominalism  is  scep- 
tical of  science ;  its  motto  agrees  with  that  of  Protagoias : 
The  individual  is  the  meature  of  all  things. 

The  highest  science,  theology,  does  not  escape  William's 
sceptical  criticisms.  He  accepts  the  teaching  of  his  master, 
and  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  ,the  exist- 
ence and  unity  of  God.'  The  outolo^cal  and  cosmologi- 
cal  arguments  are  equally  weak,  in  his  judgment,  and  tha 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  seems  to  him  to 
be  a  purely  hypothetical  necessity.  Indeed,  reason  may 
invariably  oppose  the  no  less  probable  theory  of  iha  infinite 
causal  series.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  rational  or  scientific 
theology ;  and  if  the  science  pursued  by  such  thinkers  as 
Origen,  Augustine,  Anselmus,  and  Thomas  is  impossible, 
then  Scholasticism  itself  becomes  a  mere  heap  of  barren 
hypotheses.    Science  belongs  to  God,  faith  to  man. 

Let  the  doctots  of  the  Church  recognize  the  futility  of 
their  speculations,  and  become  interpreters  of  practical 
truth  and  propagators  of  the  faith  I  Let  the  Chorch 
abandon  this  empty,  terrestrial  science  1  Let  her  cast  off 
all  the  worldly  elements  with  which  she  has  been  tainted 
by  her  contact  with  the  world ;  let  her  reform  and  return 
to  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  holiness  of  the  Apostolio 
times !  Though  Occam  sided  with  the  King  in  the  qoarrel 
between  Philip  the  Fair  and  the  Holy  See ;  and  ^ough 
he  fled  from  France  and  offered  his  services  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria,'  who  was  also  at  loggerheads  with  the  Yicar  of 
Christ,  he  was  neither  hostile  nor  indifferent  to  the  Church. 

'  Occam,  /» I.  /.  tentvta.,  diat.  8,  quest.  4;  CtntUogium  tKtologievm, 
t.  1. 

*  He  is  said  to  have  addreased  the  following  remark  to  Louis:  T» 
me  de/eiidat  gladio,  ego  tt  defindoM  taiamo. 
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On  the  contraiy,  like  all  true  followers  of  St.  Franck,  he 
felt  a  deep  love  for  his  spiritual  mother.  And  because  he 
loved  her,  he  desired  to  see  her  great  and  holy  and  removed 
from  the  harmful  influences  of  the  world;  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  Pope's  interference  with  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  European  States.  It  was  his  devotion  to  the 
Church  that  forced  him  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Nominalism  not  only  weakens  the  alliance  between  faith 
and  science ;  it  also  attempts  to  sever  the  bond  which  had 
for  centuries  united  the  Church  with  the  world.  Its  reap- 
pearance not  only  marks  the  decline  of  Scholasticism ;  sim- 
ultaneously with  it,  we  notice  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
decadence  of  the  Papal  power,  to  which  the  European  mon- 
archy henceforth  offer  a  successful  resistance.  The  nomin- 
alism of  Occam,  though  sincere  in  its  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  nevertheless  resembles  all  philos- 
ophy ;  it  mirrors  the  ruling  purpose  of  the  age,  i.  e.,  the 
necessity  on  part  of  the  secular  powers,  the  states,  the 
nations,  the  languages,  intellectual  culture,  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  philosophy,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Christian 
Rome.  From  the  reappearance  of  nominalism  we  date  the 
first  beginnings  of  national  life  and  modem  languages,  and 
the  opposition  to  the  political,  religious,  and  literary  cen- 
tralization, to  which  the  heir  of  Caesarean  traditions  had 
subjected  Europe.  Nominalism  therefore  conceals  beneath 
its  seeming  devotion  to  the  Church  and  its  pious  contempt 
for  science,  a  mass  of  tendencies  hostile  to  Catholicism. 
And  the  Church  gives  it  the  same  reception  which  she  had 
given  Aristotle  a  century  before :  she  condemns  it.  But 
the  heresy  had  taken  deep  root  this  time ;  it  satisfied  the 
political,  intellectual,  and  religious  strivings  of  the  epoch 
too  well  to  be  suppressed. 

The  doctrines  of  Durand  and  Occam  gave  the  signal  for 
the  struggle  between  the  realists  and  nominalists.   The  eon- 
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flict  raged  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentmies, 
it  transformed  the  univ ersitiee  into  heritable  fields  of  battle 
—  the  expression  is  not  a  metaphor — and  continued  down 
to  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  ReaUsm  had  dis- 
tinguished followers  during  the  fourteenth  centoiy,  e.  g., 
Walter  BuRLEiaH,  who  defended  it  in  the  name  of  soience 
and  philosophy ;  Thomas  of  BbadwardinBi^  ArchfaiBbop 
of  Canterbuiy,  who  upheld  it  in  the  name  of  the  faith,  and 
accused  Occam  of  Pelagianism ;  Thomas  of  Stbasbubo,' 
and  Mabsiuus  of  Ikohen,'  the  fiist  rector  of  the  UniTeir- 
sity  of  Heidelberg,  who  tried  to  reconcile  the  opposing  doo- 
trines.  But  even  in  its  conceptuaUstic  form,  it  attracted 
only  the  most  speculative  minds ;  the  clear  and  well-defined 
conceptions  of  nominalism  appealed  more  and  more  to  what 
is  called  common-sense.  In  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  realistic  party  and  of  the  government  which  this 
party  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  its  behalf,  the  teach- 
ings of  Occam  eventually  made  their  way  into  the  Sorbonnet 
where  they  were  ably  reproduced  by  John  BuRn>AN,*  and 
more  or  less  modified  in  the  dogmatic  sense,  by  PnsBRR 
D'AiLLY,*  the  eagle  of  France. 

Nominalism  represented  the  reformatory  tendencies  of 
the  times,  and  could  not  but  triumph. 

§  42.  Downfall  of  Scholasticism.  Revival  of  the  Interest 
in  Nature  and  Experimental  Science.  Roger  Bacon. 
Hysticism 

In  vain  did  the  nominalist  Pierre  d'Ailly  struggle 
against  the  conclusions  of  Occam,  and  attempt  to  defend 

1  Died  1349.  <  Died  1857.  •  Died  1890. 

«  Died  aboat  1800.  He  wrote  Summa  dialed.,  Paris,  1487 ;  Coh^. 
lof.,  Venice,  1480 ;  and  a  series  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  and  Oxford. 

*  Died  1425.  Qwtstiones  iuper  quatuar  L  sent.,  Strasbnxgy  1490  f 
Tradaius  et  eermones,  1190. 
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Scholasticism  against  the  claims  of  scepticism.  The  alliance 
between  the  essential  elements  of  Scholasticism  had  been 
seriously  weakened.  It  is  true,  Occam,  Durand,  Buridan, 
and  Grabriel  Biel,^  are  sceptics  only  in  metaphjrsics ;  still  by 
holding  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  God,  Providence,  the 
Fall,  Redemption,  Resurrection,  and  Judgment,  and  that 
we  must  be  content  with  believing  all  these  doctrines,  they 
make  them  uncertain  and  problematical,  and  involuntarily 
advance  the  cause  of  heterodoxy.  They  themselves  give 
up  science  for  faith ;  others,  who  are  less  devoted  to  the 
Church,  gradually  abandon  faith  and  become  freethinkers. 
Thus  in  1847,  John  of  Mebcubia,  a  member  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  was  condemned  for  having  taught :  (1)  that 
eveiything  that  happens  in  the  world,  the  evil  as  well  as 
the  good,  is  effected  by  the  divine  will ;  (2)  that  sin  is  a 
good  rather  than  an  evil ;  (3)  that  he  who  succumbs  to  an 
irresistible  temptation  does  not  sin.  Thus  also  in  1348,  a 
bachelor  of  theology,  Nicolas  of  Autriguria,  had  the 
boldness  to  present  the  following  theses  to  the  Sorbonne : 
(1)  We  shall  easily  and  quickly  reach  certain  knowledge,  if 
we  abandon  Aristotle  and  his  commentaries,  and  devote 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  nature  itself.  (2)  It  is  true,  we 
conceive  God  as  the  most  real  being,  but  we  cannot  know 
whether  such  a  being  exists  or  not.  (8)  The  universe  is 
infinite  and  eternal ;  for  a  passage  from  non-being  to  being 
is  inconceivable.  —  Such  expressions  of  free  thought  were 
as  yet  uncommon,  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

Speculative  philosophy  and  its  anti-scholastic  strivings 
received  a  powerful  ally  in  the  experimental  sciences, 
which  were  revived  by  the  study  of  Aristotle's  works  on 
physics  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Arabian  schools  of 
Spain;  to  these  we  owe  our  system  of  numerals,  the 
elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  chemistry,  and  our 

1  ProfeMor  at  Tiibingen,  died  1495. 
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knowledge  of  the  astronomical  traditions  of  the  Orient 
The  instruction  oiSered  in  Christian  schools  was  purely 
dialectical  and  formal ;  it  trained  the  mind  for  discussion^ 
but  left  it  an  utter  blank.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Franciscan  monk  Roger  Bagon,^  a  professor 
at  Oxford,  recognized  the  serious  imperfections  in  the 
system,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  reforming  it  by  the 
introduction  of  the  sciences.  His  three  works,  Opu$ 
majuB?  Opus  minus^  and  Opus  tertium^^  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years'  investigation,  to  which  he  devoted  his  entire  for^ 
tune,  constitute  the  most  remarkable  scientific  monument  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only  does  he  call  attention  to  the 
barreimess  of  the  scholastic  logomachies^  the  necessity  of 
observing  nature  and  of  studying  the  languages,  but  he 
recognizes,  even  more  clearly  than  his  namesake  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  capital  importance  of  mathematical 
deduction  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  experimental  method. 
Nay,  more  than  that ;  he  enriches  science,  and  especially 
optics,  with  new  and  fruitful  theories.  But  his  scientific 
reforms  were  premature  in  the  year  1267,  which  marks  the 
appearance  of  his  Opus  majus.  His  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  but  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
obscurantist  party,  it  fell  flat,  and  procured  for  Roger 
twelve  years  of  confinement.  The  seed  sown  by  this  most 
clearHsighted  thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages  upon  the  barren 
soil  of  Scholasticism  did  not  spring  up  until  three  cen- 
turies later. 

Albert  the  Great  (§  38),  though  not  attaining  to  Bacon's 
eminence,  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the  study  of 

1  Doctor  mirabUis,  1214-1294. 

•  Ed.  Jebb,  London,  1773,  folio. 

*  In  Rogeri  Bacoii  Opera  qucedam  hactenus  ineditCL^  ed.  J.  J.  Brewer, 
London,  1859;  Charles,  Roger  Bacon,  sa  vie,  ses  outfrages,  »€$  doctrines, 
d'aprh  des  textes  ine'dits,  Bordeaux,  1861 ;  [K.  Werner,  Ptychclogie^ 
Erkenntniu-  und  Wissenscha/lslehre  des  Roger  Baco,  Vienna,  1979.  — 
Ta.]. 
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nature,  which  he  himself,  like  his  age,  confused  with  magic. 
During  the  same  epoch,  Don  Raymond  Lullus  ^  of  Palma, 
a  curious  mixture  of  theologian  and  naturalist,  missionary 
and  troubadour,  endeavored  to  popularize  the  science  of  the 
Arabians  hy  means  of  a  universal  method,  which  he  called 
an  magna.  His  teachings,  which  were  recorded  in  numer- 
ous writings,  gained  for  him,  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, enthusiastic  followers,  whose  chief  concern  was  to 
diBcover  the  philosopher's  stone  and  to  make  gold.  As- 
sisted by  such  trifles,  the  human  mind  gradually  returned 
to  the  observation  of  reality,  and  came  to  regard  nature  as 
an  object  of  study  no  less  important  than  Aristotle.  About 
1400,  the  physician  Raymond  of  Sabunde,*  a  professor 
at  Toulouse,  had  the  boldness  to  prefer  to  books  made  by 
human  hands  the  book  of  nature,  which  being  the  vnyrk  of 
Ocd  i$  inisUigible  to  all. 

The  official  philosophy,  with  its  barren  formalism,  its 
ignorance  of  reality,  and  its  hopeless  indolence,  had 
arrayed  against  it  thought  chafing  under  the  yoke  of  the 
ecdesiastical  Aristotle  and  yearning  for  progress  and  free- 
dom, and  natural  science,  which  foreshadowed  its  future 
grandeur  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  magic.  Finally,  it 
also  gave  offence  to  religious  feeling  and  mystical  piety 
because  of  its  inability  to  supply  the  soul  with  substan- 
tial nourishment  and  to  inspire  the  Christian  life  with 
an  ardent  love  for  goodness.  Mysticism  had  for  cen- 
turies been  the  ally  of  Scholastic  speculation ;  in  Scotus 
Erigena,  the  sages  of  St.  Victor,  and  St.  Bonaventura,  it 
tempered  the  cold  reasonings  of  the  School  with  its  glow- 
ing warmth,  and  descended  upon  their  barren  logic  like 

<  1284-1816.  Raymundi  Ltdli  OperayStrsahwrgyl59S;  Opera  omnia, 
ed,  SaLdnger,  Mayence,  1721  ff. 

*  Died  1436.  Raimundi  liber  natures  siue  creaturarum  (theologia  natu- 
rah's),  Strasbnrg,  1496;  Paris,  1509;  Sulzbach,  1852;  Kleiber,  De 
liiiinntndi  viia  et  icriptie,  Berlin,  1856. 
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a  refreshing  dew.  It  widened  the  narrow  circle  of  on  in^ 
tolerant  orthodoxy  l^  emphasizing  the  fAa  qua  ereditmr 
instead  of  the  fidei  quae  creditur,  hj  laying  greater  Btreaa 
upon  faith  itaelf  as  a  subjectiTe  phenomenon  and  the  ani' 
mating  principle  of  the  soul,  than  upon  the  object  of  fBith. 
But  the  more  deeply  Scholasticism  became  absorbed  in 
formal  disputes  and  childish  discussions,  the  more  distaate- 
ful  and  antagonistic  it  became  to  the  religious  spirit  which 
longed  for  a  life  in  Ood  and  was  stifled  by  the  categoriei 
of  Aristotle. 

Some  mystics,  like  St.  Bebkabd  '  and  Walter  of  St 
Victor,  inveigh  against  logic  because  they  consider  it 
dangerous  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Chuivh.  Others,  who  are 
less  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  but  equally  anxious  to 
possess  God,  are  carried  away  by  the  ardor  of  their 
religious  sentiments  to  the  extreme  conclusions  of  pan- 
theistic speculation.  According  to  them,  dialectics  is  a 
labyrinth  in  which  the  soul,  instead  of  reaching  God,  ia 
farther  and  farther  removed  from  him,  and  finally  loses  him 
altogether.  Feeling,  they  believe,  brings  us  directiy  into 
communion  with  God  ;  with  one  bound  we  overcome  tJlie 
obstacles  of  discursive  thought  and  are  carried  to  the  centre 
of  things  and  the  source  of  being,  where  self-conscioosness 
is  merged  in  the  consciousness  of  God.  According  to  some, 
feeling  alone  will  transport  the  soul  by  enchantment  to  the 
summit  of  existence  and  the  source  of  life.  So  EOKHABT,' 
the  Dominican  provincial  of  Cologne  and  a  typical  panthe- 
istic mjTstic.  Others,  though  seeking  to  be  united  with 
God,  do  not  expect  to  reach  their  goal  except  after  long  and 
wearisome  trials ;  hence,  to  the  love  of  God  they  add  the 
love  of  goodness  and  moral  struggle  as  indispensable  con- 

» iMi-nss. 

■  Died  about  1300.  [Bacb,  Sfevter  Eekhart,  etc,  Vienna,  1864; 
Laason,  Meater  Eekhart,  der  Mgstiker,  Berlin,  1668] ;  Ch.  Jnadt,  Emoi 
gvr  U  mi/iticitmt  iptculali/de  moHtrt  Eekhart,  Strubnrg,  1871. 
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ditions  of  the  ChiiBtian  nirvana  to  which  they  aspire.  To 
this  claaa  hek>ng  John  Taul&k,'  a  Dominican  preacher  of 
Cologne  and  Strasburg,  John  Weasel,*  and  Thomas  a 
Kehpis,'  the  supposed  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Chritt ; 
all  of  theee  are  indebted  for  the  new  element  in  their 
teachings  to  the  wholly  Pelagian  influence  of  nominaliam. 
This  influence  is  still  more  pronounced  in  the  Frenchman 
John  Gbbson,*  the  chancellor,  and  Nicolas  of  Clemanges,' 
tiie  rector,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  whose  mysticism  is 
nothing  bat  moral  asceticism,  and  differs  essentially  from 
its  German  namesake.  But  beneath  these  different  forms 
lurks  one  and  the  same  anti-seholastic  tendency,  one  and 
the  same  spirit  of  reform. 

§  48.     Ths  BsTival  of  Letten 

Corresponding  to  each  of  the  elements  of  progress  jnat 
mentioned,  we  notice  a  group  of  highly  important  historical 
facts,  which  give  a  decided  impetus  to  these  tendencies. 
Free  thought  eagerly  seizes  upon  the  literary  master- 
pieces of  antiquity,  which  ate  made  known  by  Greek 
emigrants,  and  which  the  timely  invention  of  printing  helps 
to  render  accessible  to  all.  The  scientific  spirit  of  the  age 
and  its  naturalistic  bent,  admirably  assisted  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass  and  the  telescope,  triumphs  in  the 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  Solar  System.  The  con- 
templation of  these  new  and  infinite  worlds  arouses  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  which  become  more  and 
more  dangerous  to  Scholasticism  and  the  authoritative 

1  IHed  1361.  [Editions  of  Taoler'i  Bermons,  Leipsic,  1498;  BUe, 
1621 1;  Cologne,  IMS.  Modern  edition,  Frankfurt  k.  M.,  1826  and 
18M.  — Tk-] 

■  Died  1480.  ■  Died  1471. 

«  Died  1429.  [Opara,  Cologne,  1488  ff.]  See  C.  Schmidt,  Bttid  t» 
JtOK  Gerton,  Strubnrg,  1889. 

•  Died  1440. 
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system  of  the  Church.  At  the  sune  time,  the  religkHii 
Bpirit  receives  eDcour^ement  from  die  great  reform  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  centuty,  inauguisted  by  the  liteniy 
awakening  in  &e  fifteenth. 

Under  Uie  auspices  of  the  Byzantine  government,  which 
survived  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Hellenic  pen- 
insula preserved,  in  antiquated  and  pedantdo  form,  the 
literary  and  philoeophical  traditaona  of  antiquity,  its  taste 
for  classical  learning,  and  its  love  for  the  great  philosophen, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Here  the  writingB  of  these  thinkers 
were  studied  in  the  original  at  a  time  when  Greek  waa  not 
only  a  dead  language  but  absolutely  unknown  in  the  Occi- 
dent. A  kind  of  worship  grew  up  around  them,  and  the 
more  impossible  it  seemed  to  surpass  them,  the  greater  admip- 
ation  they  inspired.  As  long  as  such  stars  and  their 
satellites  shone  in  the  heavens  of  Byzantium  and  Athens, 
the  taste  for  learned  studies  and  free  speculation  could  not 
disappear  from  Grecian  soil,  and  even  the  theological 
pedantry  of  the  Emperors  could  not  destroy  it.  In  the 
main,  therefore,  the  Orient  exerted  a  wholesome  and  lib- 
eralizing influence  on  the  Occident. 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  influence  goes  back  to  the  period 
of  the  Crusades.  By  an  "  irony  of  fate,"  not  unErequent 
in  history,  the  Catholic  Church  failed  to  reap  the  expected 
fruits  of  these  expeditions.  The  Orient  had  been  invaded 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  the  Cnisadeis  brought 
back  nothing  but  heresies.  The  futile  efforts  made  by  the 
Western  Church,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Eastern 
Church  resulted  similarly.  The  influence  of  the  Greek 
Orient  wag  beneficial  to  the  Occident,  but  injurious  to  the 
hierarchical  tendencies  of  Catholicism.  Some  centuries 
before,  the  Calabrians,  Bariaam  and  Leontius  Pilatus,  and. 
after  them,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  had  cultivated 
a  taste  for  Greek  literature  in  Italy ;  but  the  Orient  did 
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not  exercise  a  direct  and  lasting  influence  upon  Europe 
intil  after  1488,  when  the  Byzantine  Church  sent  her 
scholaiB  to  Florence.  The  object  of  their  mission  was  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  churches ;  but  they  became  the 
missionaries  of  classical  civilization  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Empire  of  the  Popes. 

Greek  scholars  flocked  to  Italy  in  still  greater  numbers, 
causing  a  veritable  migration  from  the  Orient,  when 
Byzantiam  and  the  last  remains  of  the  Eastern  Empire  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  (1453).  This  event  raised 
Italy  to  the  position  which  she  had  occupied  in  literature, 
art,  and  philosophy  two  thousand  years  before ;  she  again 
became  Magna  Oraeeia.  In  the  year  1440,  the  Greek 
scholar,  Oboboixis  Gemistus  Pletho,^  an  ambassador  to 
the  Council  of  Florence,  whom  the  munificence  of  Cosmo  dei 
Medici  had  succeeded  in  detaining  in  Italy,  founded  a  Pla- 
tonic Academy  in  Florence.  His  fellow-countryman  Bes- 
8ABIOK '  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  school 
and  in  the  work  of  propaganda.  He  defended  the  Acad 
emy  against  his  compatriots  Gennadius,  Theodorus  Gaza, 
and  Georgius  of  Trebizond,  followers  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
gained  a  large  number  of  Italian  adherents  for  Plato,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  Peripatetics  and  their 
orthodox  supporters. 

The  fellow-countrymen  of  Dante  were  completely  fasci- 
nated with  the  Greek  language.  It  was  studied  with  the 
passionate  ardor  peculiar  to  the  Italian  people.  Philosophy 
became  the  all-important  science.  The  Venetian  Hermo- 
LAXTS  Babbarus,  Laurentius  Valla  of  Rome,  and  An- 

*  IltfA  h»  *hfMrrarikiii  np6t  HXdr^pa  iuufitprrM,  Paris,  1540 ;  ffSfjmv 
wv/Ypa^  (fragmenta  collected  by  C.  Alexandre  and  translated  into 
French  by  A.  Pellissier,  Paris,  1858).  [See  F.  Schultze,  Geschtchte  der 
PhUoiopkk  der  Renaiisance,  yol.  I.,  Geo.  Gem.  Plethoih  Jena,  1874.  — 
Til] 

'  AdvereuB  ealumniatoree  PlaUmk^  Borne,  1469;  \Opera  omnia,  ed. 
Migne,  Paris,  1866]. 
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GELTTS  PoLiTiAinTS  were  zealous  disciples  of  tlie  exiles  of 
Byzantium.  The  love  of  ancient  literature  and  the  dislike 
for  the  language  of  the  School  extended  even  to  ihe  leaders 
of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Cuba  (Euss^X 
who  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  Bruno  and  a  Descartes,  had 
the  courage  openly  to  criticise  the  errors  of  Scholasticisni, 
and  lecommended  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  he  iden- 
tified with  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numhers,  aa  in  eveiy 
way  preferable  to  the  reigning  system.  The  wave  of  classi- 
cism even  reached  the  throne  of  St.  Peter;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Leo  X.  and  his  secretaiy  Bembo 
greatly  preferred  Cicero  to  the  Vulgate.  The  religion  of 
Virgil  and  Homer  superseded  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  Uie  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  secu- 
lar scholars,  poets,  and  artists;  the  joyful  Olj'mpus  was 
exchanged  for  the  severe  Golgotha ;  Jehovah,  Jesus,  and 
Mary  became  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Venus ;  the  saints  of 
the  Church  were  identified  with  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  — in  a  word,  the  times  returned  to  paganism. 

Mabsiuus  Ficinits,'  a  pupil  of  the  Florentine  Acad- 
emy, continues  the  stru^le  begun  by  Bessarion  in  behalf  of 

>  Dioceae  of  Tnyee.  Cusaaus,  whose  real  name  was  Erebs,  died 
in  Hft4.  His  Work*  appeared  in  three  folio  Tolumee,  Paris,  1014 
{German  transl.  of  his  most  important  writings,  by  F.  A.  Scharp^ 
Freiburg,  1B62].  The  beat  known  of  his  treatisea,  Dt  doela  ufnorxmHa, 
Is  found  in  the  first  volume.  The  second,  which  contains  hia  treatises 
on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  makes  him  the  forerunner  of  Coper- 
nicus and  of  the  reform  of  the  calendar.  He  anticipates  Bruno  by 
his  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity-God,  and  Schelling  and  Hegel  by  hia 
conception  of  the  coincidence  of  ontradicloriei.  See  Richard  Falcken- 
b«Tg,  Grundxiige  der  Philoiophie  del  Nicoliu  von  Cujantu,  Brealau,  1880. 

*  A  Florentine,  1433-1499.  Florence  and  the  centur;  of  the  liter- 
ary renaissance  also  produced  the  great  politician  and  Italian  patriot, 
Nicolo  Macchiavelli  (1469-1527),  the  author  of  II  prineipe,  ettt.  f  works 
translated  by  C.  £.  Detmold,  Boston,  1883],  whose  system  is  based  on 
tiiepinciple  that  A*  endjiuiifiti  Uu  meam  (separation  of  politioe  from 
morals). 
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'mism  is  the  quintessence  of  human 
■tianity,  and  the  only  efficient 
spiritualizing  the  Catholic  doc- 
La  tor,  and  commentator  of  Plato 
Marsilius  Ficinus  is  one  of  the 
luiil  philology  as  well  as  of  the  phil- 
.    An  equally  distinguished  person  is 
■■)  OF  MiRANDOLA  (1463-1494).    Pico 
w  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
I  iiture ;  believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  Jew- 
is  important  a  source  of  wisdom  as  Plato 
1  L'stament.    He  bequeaths  his  love  of  phi- 
Liis  Cabalistic  prejudices  to  his  nephew,  John 
.10  of  Mirandola,  a  less  talented  but  more  pious 
:   Ills  uncle,  and  to  the  German  Reuciilin,  who, 
uirning  to  the  Empire,  becomes  the  founder  of 
il  jind  Hebrew  philology  in  his  country,  and  by  com- 
M^r  Hochstraten  and  the  obscurantists  paves  the  way 
.  ihe  spiritual  deliverance  of  his  native  land. 

§  44.    Neo-Platonism.      Theosophy.      Magio 

The  mixture  of  new  ideas  and  old  superstitions  g^ves 
rise  to  a  number  of  curious  theories,  partially  modelled 
after  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  which  represent  the  stages, 
as  it  were,  by  which  the  philosophical  and  scientific  mind 
gains  its  independence.  They  may  be  classed  under  the 
title  theoMophy.  Theosophy  shares  theology^s  belief  in  the 
supernatural  and  philosophy's  faith  in  nature.  It  forms  an 
intermediate  stage,  a  kind  of  transition,  between  theology 
and  pure  philosophy.  It  does  not  attain  to  the  dignity  of 
modem  experimental  science;  for  it  rests  upon  an  inner 
levelation,  which  is  superior  to  sensible  experience  and 

S  Conoeming  the  Cabala,  see  Munck,  Systhne  de  la  Kabbcdey  PariSi 
1842 ;  M^anges  de  phUosophie  Juive  et  arabef  Paris,  1850. 
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reasoning.  It  does  not  study  nataie  for  nfttore's  sakoi  bal 
in  order  to  discover  the  traces  of  the  mysterioiis  Being 
which  nature  hides  as  well  as  zereals.  Now,  in  oider  to 
discover  it,  theosophy  needs  a  key  of  Sesame,  a  no  leas 
mysterious  instrument  than  the  object  of  its  studies.  It 
therefore  enters  upon  a  search  for  secret  doctrines,  and 
greedily  seizes  and  utilizes  whatever  is  offered  in  this  line. 
Hence  the  enthusiasm  which  the  teachings  of  the  Jewish 
Cabala  and  of  Neo-Platonism  arouse  in  Pico  of  Mirandola, 
who  compares  them  with  those  of  the  Bible,  and  in  Reudh 
lin,  who  exalts  them  in  his  2>e  vertn}  mirijieo  ^  and  his  Ik 
arte  cabalistica? 

Theosophy  is  not  content  with  fathoming  the  great  wj^ 
tery ;  it  does  not  regard  it  as  enough  to  know  nature;  it 
desires  what  Fi-ancis  Bacon  afterwards  desired:  to  rule 
over  it,  to  master  it,  to  control  it.  And  just  as  it  claims  to 
reach  a  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of  secret  doctrines, 
it  boasts  of  being  able  to  control  them  by  secret  arts,  by 
formulae  and  mysterious  practices.  That  is  to  say,  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  magic  or  theurgy.'  Magic  is  based  upon 
the  Neo-Platonic  principle  that  the  world  is  a  hierarchy  of 
divine  forces,  a  system  of  agencies  forming  an  ascending 
and  descending  scale,  in  which  the  higher  agencies  com- 
mand and  the  lower  ones  obey.  Hence,  in  order  to  govern 
nature  and  to  change  it  according  to  his  wishes,  the  theos- 
ophist  must  be  imited  with  the  higher  forces  on  which  the 
sublunary  sphere  depends;  and  since,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Ptolemy,  the  heavenly  powers  or  the  sidereal 
agencies  are  ueh  higher  forces,  astrology  plays  an  impor> 
tant  part  in  the  lucubrations  of  the  theosophist. 

This  union  of  Platonism,  or  rather  Pythagoreamsm, 
with  theurgy  and  magic  is  best  exemplified  in  Reuchlin's 
disciple,  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,*  the  author  of  a  treatise, 

»  BAle,  1494.  «  Ilagenau,  1517.  •  Cf.  §§  25  and  91 

«  Born  at  Colopie,  1487 ;  died  at  Grenoble,  1536. 
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Ik  wamiati  ititnJtiarwn^  directed  against  scholastic  dogmar 
tism }  in  Jerome  Cabdakus,^  a  noted  physician  and  mathe- 
matician, whose  teachings,  a  singular  mixture  of  astro- 
logical superstitions  and  liberal  ideas,  are  stamped  as 
anti-Christian  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the  period;  in  the 
leaned  Swiss  physician  Theophrastus  of  Hohenheim,  called 
Pabagbuus,'  who  shares  the  belief  of  Pico,  Reuchlin, 
ind  Agrippa  in  the  inner  light  *^  that  is  much  superior  to 
bestial  reason,**  and  their  love  for  the  Cabala,  whose  doc- 
trines his  system  identifies  with  those  of  Christianity. 
From  the  Adam  eadman,  who  is  none  other  than  Christ, 
spring,  according  to  Paracelsus,  the  soul  of  the  world  and 
the  many  spirits  governed  by  it,  the  Sylvans,  Undines, 
Gnomes,  and  Salamanders ,  and  whoever,  through  absolute 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  is  united  with  the  Adam 
cadman  and  with  the  heavenly  intelligences,  is  the  best 
physician,  and  possesses  the  universal  panacea,  —  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  With  a  great  deal  of  superstition  and  a 
little  charlatanism,  the  precursors  of  the  scientific  reforma- 
tion combine  a  keen  love  of  nature  and  a  profound  aversion 
to  Scholasticism,  which  their  opposition  largely  assists  in 
ovi 


§  45.    Aristolle  Tarsos  Aristotle,  or  the  Liberal  Peripatetics. 

Stoics.      Epicnreaiis.      Sceptics 

While  Pletho  and  Bessarion  were  preaching  Plato,  Gen- 
nadius,  Georgius  of  Trebizond,  and  Theodorus  Gaza,  ardent 

s  Of  Psvia,  1601-1576.  Opera  emnia^  Lyons,  1668.  Cardaniu  is 
remembered  in  the  hisiory  of  mathematics  l^  his  rule  for  the  aolation 
of  eqoationi  of  the  third  degree  (An  magna  nre  de  regulii  algehrairtM, 
puhlished  1648,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  Copemioos's  Celestial 
ReeoluHanM).  [Cf.  Rixner  and  Siber,  BeiMige  zur  Gesehichte  der  Phya- 
iologie,  7  pts.,  Sukbach,  1819-26 ;  2d  ed.  1829.] 

<  1408-1541.  Opera,  BAle,  1589 ;  Straaburg,  1616  ff.  [Cf.  Sigwart^ 
KUine  Sckriften,  T.,  pp.  25  ff. ;  Encken,  BeitrUge,  etc.,  pp.  82  ff.] 
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Peripatetics  and  adversaries  of  the  Academy  of  Florence, 
introduced  the  learned  Italian  public  to  the  study  of  the 
texts  of  Arijitotle.  The  better  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  words  of  the  great  philosopher,  the  more  they 
recognized  the  notable  differences  between  tlie  real  Aria- 
totle  and  the  Aristotle  of  Scholasticism;  and  while  Plato, 
Plotinus,  and  Proclus  attracted  the  more  imaginative 
minds,  the  positive  thinkers,  v  were  no  less  hostile  to 
traditional  philosophy  than  the  academicians  of  Florence, 
appealed  from  Aristotle  misinterpreted  to  the  authentic 
Aristotle  of  the  Greek  texts.  As  a  result,  the  Stagirite 
met  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  experienced  by  Hegel 
about  1836.  The  system  which  had  been  regarded  us  the 
strongest  support  of  the  Church  was  found  to  disagree 
with  her  on  sevetal  essential  points.  A  liberal  Peripatetic 
Bchool,  chiefly  composed  of  laymen,  was  formed  in  opposi- 
tion to  ofQcial  Feripatetioiam.  Although  maintaining  a 
prudent  reserve  towards  the  Churcli,  these  liberal  Peripa- 
tetics assisted  in  imdermiiiing  her  authoritatiTe  system 
by  laying  bare,  one  after  anotber,  the  heresies  of  the  ^nlo- 
Bopher  whom  she  shielded  with  blind  tenderness.  To  con- 
Tict  an  auUior  of  heresy  whom  tlie  Chorch  had  declared 
infallible,  was  to  make  the  Church  &Uible ;  was  to  attack 
her  supreme  authority  in  the  field  of  Uiought;  was  to 
respond  to  the  emancipation  of  conscience,  taking  place 
beyond  the  mountains,  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
intellect. 

In  his  treatise  On  th$  ImmorttUity  of  t^  SoiU,^  the 
leader  of  the  new  school,*  Pbtbus  PoMPONATlDS  (Pom- 
ponazzi '),  boldly  raises  the  question  whether  immortality 

■  Traelatvt  de  immoriaiilate  onfMoe,  1518;  nomerouB  edilioiu. 

■  C&ll«d  the  school  of  I^oa,  in  honor  of  the  city  in  which  Pont' 
ponatiuH  taught. 

■  Bom  at  Mantoa,  1432 ;  died,  1625;  professor  at  Padua.  See  on 
Pomponatius  :    [F.   PiorentiDO,  Pitiro  Pon/ionaiii,   Florence,  1868]; 
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18  a  corollary  of  Aristotle's  principles,  and,  with  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,^  answers  it  in  the  negative.  He  thereby, 
on  the  one  hand,  ignores  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  had  declared  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite  was 
&Torable  to  this  fundamental  dogma  of  religion ;  and,  on 
the  other,  denies  the  doctrine  itself ;  for  both  Pomponatius 
as  well  as  the  Church  regarded  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
not  as  a  system  among  other  systems,  but  as  the  true  phi- 
losophy. Pomponatius,  who  had  to  make  his  peace  with 
Leo  X.  in  order  to  escape  the  anathemas  of  the  Church, 
declares  that  he  personally  beUeves  in  immortality,  because 
he  accepts  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
religion;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
refutes  the  objections  raised  against  the  opposite  view  that 
he  does  not  beUeve  in  it. 

Say  what  you  will,  he  writes,  it  cannot  be  held  that  all 
men  achieve  intellectual  perfection;  while  moral  perfec- 
tion does  not  consist  in  an  ideal  that  cannot  be  realized 
on  earth,  but  in  the  conscientious  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  each  individual  by  his  special  task. 
The  conscientious  and  upright  magistrate  attains  the  per- 
fection in  his  sphere  of  which  he  is  capable  and  for  which 
he  is  destined ;  the  industrious  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
honest  and  active  artisan,  realize,  each  according  to  his 
means,  the  relative  perfection  of  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished them  the  elements.  Absolute  perfection  belongs  to 
the  absolute  Being  alone. 

The  argument  which  infers  the  immortality  of  the  soul 

AcL  Frmnck,  Moralistes  el  phUotophet,  2d  ed.,  Parii,  1874 ;  [L.  Ferri, 
La  jmeologia  di  P.  Pomponazze,  Rome,  1877]. 

1  See  on  the  Alezandrists  and  the  Ayerroists,  Martiliofl  Ficinm, 
Preface  to  ike  Trafulation  o/Plotinue,  Some  interpreted  Aristotle,  as 
did  ATerroea,  in  the  pantheistic  sense ;  others  agreed  with  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  and  interpreted  him  in  the  deistic  sense.  All  rejected 
iodiridoal  immortality  and  miracles. 
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from  the  necessity  of  an  eternal  reward  of  Tirtoe,  and  aa 
eternal  punishment  of  crime,  is  based  upon  a  felae,  or  at 
least  imperfect  and  vulgar,  conception  of  yirtue  and  vice, 
reward  and  punishment.  Virtue  which  ia  exercised  mesteij 
for  the  sake  of  a  reward  other  than  itself,  ia  not  virtue. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  everybody  regards  an  act 
performed  in  a  wholly  disinterested  manner,  and  without 
the  hope  of  some  material  advantage,  as  more  meritorious 
than  an  act  performed  for  an  advantage  or  to  satisfy  an 
interest.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  eMMeniial  re- 
ward and  the  aeeidental  remuneration  of  virtue.  The 
essential  recompense,  which  is  inherent  in  virtue  and 
consequently  never  lacking,  is  virtue  itself  and  the  insep- 
arable joy  connected  with  it;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  vice,  which  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it,  even 
though  it  is  not  followed  by  external  and  accidental  pains. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  men  practise  righteous- 
ness for  the  sake  of  the  reward  beyond  the  grave,  and  that 
they  abstain  from  crime  on  account  of  their  fear  of  hell ; 
but  this  proves  that  their  moral  ideas  are  still  rudimentary, 
and  that  they  have  need  of  rattles  and  bugbears  where  the 
philosopher  acts  solely  from  principle. 

But  if  the  soul  is  not  immortal,  all  religions  are  in  error, 
and  the  whole  world  is  deceived  I  Well,  does  not  Plato 
say  that  all  men  are  in  many  respects  deluded  by  the  same 
prejudice  ?  And  does  he  not  therefore  hold  of  Uttle  worth 
arguments  based  on  the  eonten9U9  gentium  t  Finally,  as 
regards  apparitions  of  the  dead,  resurrections,  and  ghosts: 
such  proofs  in  favor  of  a  hereafter  do  not  prove  anything 
but  the  marvellous  power  of  the  imagination  influenced  by 
faith.  If,  as  Aristotie  explicitiy  teaches,  the  soul  is  the 
function  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
soul  without  a  body.  And  what,  then,  becomes  of  sorcery 
and  the  exorcism  of  spirits  ?  What  becomes  of  the  super 
natural? 
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In  his  treatifle  On  Magic^  Pomponatius  openly  avows 
disbelief  in  miracles  as  the  suspension  of  the  natural 
order  of  things;  and  though  he  admits  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  and  Moses  in  order  to  mislead  the  Inquisition,  he 
explains  them  naturally,  that  is,  he  denies  them  indirectly. 
And  he  rejects  them,  on  the  authority  of  tiie  man  whom 
tii6  Church  considered  as  the  staunchest  supporter  of  the 
BupematuraliBtic  Christian, — on  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 

Finally,  in  his  treatise  On  Fate?  he  dwells,  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  on  tbe  contradictions  involved  in  the  doctrines 
of  divine  prescience  and  providence,  predestination  and 
moral  freedom.  If  Grod  ordains  everjrthing  in  advance, 
and  foresees  everjrthing,  then  we  are  not  free ;  if  man  is 
free,  then  Grod  does  not  foresee  his  acts,  and  his  knowledge 
is  dependent  on  his  creatures.  Aristotle  himself,  —  Pom- 
pcxnatius  does  not  dare  to  say  so  openly,  so  great  is  the 
authority  of  the  philosopher  of  the  Church,  —  Aristotle 
contradicts  himself  on  this  important  question,  the  solution 
of  which  seems  to  transcend  the  capacity  of  human  reason. 
However  that  may  be,  determinism  has  all  tbe  log^c  on  its 
side,  and  Pomponatius  is  in  sympathy  with  it.  In  that  case 
God  is  the  source  of  evil  I  Scholastic  nominalism  interposes. 
Our  philosopher  is  forced  to  admit  this ;  but  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  that  if  ih€Te  were  not  eo  much  evil 
in  the  worlds  there  would  not  he  so  much  good  in  iL 

PoBXA,'  ScAUGER,^  Cbbmonini,^  Zabarblla,*  continue 
the  liberal  Peripateticism  of  Pomponatius  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  advocate  his  theory  of  the  soul.    They 

*  De  iiateraliyM  effectuwn  admhrandorum  eauiis  sive  de  incanfo/iofw- 
km  Uber,  BH^  IS6^ 

'  De  fito^  Ubero  arbilriOf  prtBdeitinaUonef  promdentta  Dei^  liM  V^ 
Bc^ogna,  1(»0;  Bik,  1626  ff. 

*  Died,  1666.    De  rerum  naiuraUhui  prine^Ui,  Florenoe^  1661. 
«  14S4-166S.    Bxere.  adv.  Cardanum. 

*  1662-1681.    Ptofeaaor  at  Ferrara  and  Padua. 

*  168]^  468S.    Fkx»£e8Bor  at  Padua.     Opera,  Leyden,  1687. 
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also  practise  his  pmdent  reserve,  as  the  foUowing'  motto 
recommended  by  Cremonini  shows :  IfUm$  ut  libtt^  fariw  wt 
morU  e9t.  The  Church,  however,  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
them,  ami  suspected  them  of  atheism.  A  product  of  this 
school,  LuoiLio  Vakdo,^  a  restless  and  extremely  vain  soul, 
was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition,  in  spite,  or  perimps  because 
of,  his  declaration  ^  that  he  would  state  his  opinions  con* 
ceming  the  immortality  of  the  soul  only  in  case  he  were 
old,  rich,  and  a  German."  These  Peripatetics  of  the  left  no 
longer  swear  by  the  words  of  the  master  like  the  orthodox 
Peripatetics.  They  venerate  Aristotle  as  the  highest  typt 
of  the  philosophical  mind;  but  their  Peripateticism  does 
not  consist  in  a  servile  obedience  to  the  letter  of  his 
writings,  from  which  they  frequently  deviate. 

Some,  impressed  by  the  similarity  between  the  real 
teachings  of  Aristotle  and  the  Platonic  and  Alexandrine 
doctrines,  approximate  the  Florentine  Academy,  though 
still  following  the  standard  of  the  Lyceum ;  while  the  Pla- 
tonists,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  a  carefid  study  of 
Aristotle  had  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  his  metaphysics, 
consent  to  a  compromise  between  Platonism  and  Peripa- 
teticism. On  the  Platonic  side  we  have  John  Pico  of 
Mirandola,  whose  work  on  the  agreement  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle  remained  unfinished ;  on  the  Neo-Peripatetic 
side,  we  have  Andreas  CfiSALPiNUS,'  a  learned  naturalist, 
who  anticipated  Harvey's  discovery,  and  created  an  artificial 

^  His  real  name  was  Pompeio  Locilio  Vanini.  In  his  works  he 
calls  himself  Julius  Caesar  Vaniniis.  He  was  bom  at  Taoresano,  near 
Naples,  in  1584,  and  burnt  alire  at  Toulouse  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1619,  after  having  had  his  tongue  cut  ofL  He  left  two  works :  An^i- 
tkiotrum  alema  providentuE,  Lyons,  1615,  and  De  tufmirandis  natura 
Paris,  1616  (best  known  by  the  title  Dialoguet  on  Natwre^ 
a  ialo  Freneh  by  Cousin). 

Iftl0-16(KL    Physician  of  Clement  VIII.     QmcuttioneM  peripateti- 
fenlee^  1571 ;  Ikmomm  mveMiigatio  peryf^  Venice,  ISeS ;  oompan 
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•ystem  of  botany.  The  universe,  according  to  Csesalpinus, 
is  a  liying  unity,  a  perfect  organism.  The  ^^  first  mover  " 
18  the  innermost  substance  of  Uie  world,  —  the  substance  of 
which  the  particular  things  are  the  modes  or  determina- 
tuMis.  He  is  both  absolute  thought  and  absolute  being. 
Though  a  mode  of  the  divine  substance,  the  human  soul  is 
none  the  less  immortal,  since  its  essence,  thought,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  body. 

Still  others,  like  Bebnabdino  Telesjo^  of  Cosenza 
(1508-1688X  tlie  founder  of  the  Aeademia  Telesiana  or 
Coieniina  of  Naples,  and  Frai^oesgo  Patbizzi^  (1527- 
1597),  who  were  trained  in  the  humanities  as  well  as  in  the 
lecret  science  of  Paracelsus  and  Cardanus,  approximate  the 
naturalistic  systems  of  the  Ionian  school  in  their  cosmologi- 
cal  conceptions.  In  connection  with  Telesio,  we  must 
mention  the  illustrious  names  of  Giordano  Bruno  (§  49) 
and  Francis  Bacon  (§  51),  both  of  whom  knew  his  writings 
and  were  influenced  by  them. 

While  the  speculative  genius  of  Southern  Italy  was 
revealing  to  the  world  the  real  Aristotle,  Plato,  Parmeni- 
des,  and  Empedocles,  the  French  and  Flemish  thinkers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  took  a  deeper  interest  in 
moral  philosophy  and  positive  science  than  in  metaphysical 
speculation.  Pyrrhonism  was  revived  in  the  Essays^  of 
MiCHiEL  DE  MoNTAiONE  (1538-1592)  and  in  the  writings 

^  De  rerum  naJtwra  juxta  propria  prxncijna,  libri  IX.,  Naples,  15S6 ; 
[F.  Fiorentino,  Bernardino  Telesio,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1872-74;  L. 
Feni  La  fJUmfia  della  not.  e  dottrine  di  B,  Telesio,  Turin,  1S73 ;  cf . 
also  Rixner  and  Siber,  mentioned  p.  267.  —  Tr.]. 

<  Diseussiones  peripateticas,  Venice,  1571  ft. ;  Bile,  1581 ;  Nova  de 
mnicersis  pkilosophia,  Ferrara,  1491. 

*  First  edition,  Bordeaux,  1580 ;  modem  edition,  with  notes  of  all 
the  commentators,  by  M.  J.  V.  Leclerc,  and  a  new  study  of  Montaigne 
by  Fjrtfvosi-Pkradol,  Paris,  1865 ;  [Engl,  transl.  by  John  Florio,  with 
introduction  by  George  Saintsbury,  London,  1892;  by  C.  Cotton,  with 
life  and  notes  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  8  yols.,  2d  c-l.,  Tendon,  1892.  —  Tr.] 

IS 
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of  PufiRBS  Chabbok^  (1541*1608),  Saisohbe*  (diad  at 
ToulooBe,  1682),  L ahothi^Levateb  *  (1586-1672);  Sto- 
icism, by  Justus  Lifsiub^  (1547*1606);  Epicoreanism, 
by  the  learned  physicist  GASSSNDit*  the  opponent  of  Car- 
tesian intellectuaUsm,  (1596-1655).  Althou^  l^iese  free- 
thinkers, with  the  exception  of  Grassendi,  whose  teaohings 
were  again  taken  up  by  the  eighteenth  centmy,  do  not 
contribute  directly  to  the  reform  of  philosophy,  they  at 
least  exert  an  indirect  influence  by  discrediting  the  still 
powerful  metaphysics  of  the  School,  fay  exposing  the  use- 
lessness  of  its  formulse  and  the  barrenness  of  its  disputes. 
Humanists  and  naturalists,  dogmatists  and  sceptics,  Ital- 
ians and  Frenchmen,  are  united  in  the  common  desire 
for  emancipation,  reform,  and  progress.  Nature  is  their 
watchword;  here,  as  in  Greece,  the  theological  age  is 
followed  by  the  era  of  the  physicists. 

§  46.    The  Beligions  Befbrrn* 

Ideas  enlighten  humanity  on  its  onward  march,  but  the 
will  or  the  instinctive  passions  impel  it  onward.'    The 

>  De  la  sagesse,  Bordeaux,  1001. 

'  Tractatus  de  mtdtum  nobUi  et  prima  universali  scientiaf  quod  ntU 
gdtur,  Lyons,  1581 ;  Tractatus  phUasophici^  Rotterdam,  1S49 ;  [ef.  L. 
Grerkrath,  Francois  Sanchez,  Vienna,  I860]. 

*  Cinq  dialogues /aiu  h  limitation  des  anciens,  Menu,  1678 ;  Werkst 
Paris,  1853. 

^  Manuductio  ad  stoicam  phihsophiam,  etc.,  Antwerp,  1004. 

*  De  vita,  moribus  et  doctnna  Epicuri,  Leyden,  1647;  Animadoeniih 
nes  in  Diog,  L.  de  vila  et  phil.  Epic.,  ibid.,  1640;  SgnlagmapkiL  Epie^ 
The  Hague,  1655;  Opera,  Leyden,  1658;  Florence,  1727;  [cL  Lsnge, 
Hhtory  of  Materialism,  I.,  3,  chap.  8.] 

<  [K.  Hagen,  DeuUchlands  litterarische  und  religUke  VerhdUmsse  im 
Rfformationxzeitalter,  3  vols.,  Frankfnrt,  1868;  M.  Carri^  Die  WeU- 
mu^auung  der  Reformationszeit ;  W.  Dilthey,  Auffassung  und  Anal^ 
des  Mensdien  im  15.  u.  16.  Jahrhundert,  Archivf.  Gesckickte  der  PkHos^ 
IV.  and  v.;  same  author,  Das  natUrliche  Sgstem  der 
eekafien  tm  17.  Jahrhundert,  ibid.,  IV.  —  Ta.] 

»  §4. 
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HnmanistB  demolished,  piece  by  piece,  the  system  which 
had  been  so  carefully  constructed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Choroh ;  but  their  excessive  prudence  or  their  indifference 
hindered  them  from  attacking  the  Church  herself,  towards 
whom  they  affected  an  attitude  of  respectful  submission. 
P(MPponatiiis,  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  and  Montaigne  were  more 
liberal  tban  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation ;  but  their  lib- 
emlism  is  exactly  what  rendered  them  indifferent  to  religion 
and  unfitted  them  for  the  grand  work  of  the  emancipation 
d  oonsoienoe.  The  Church  was  so  tolerant  of  pagan  an- 
tiqidiyt  00  fond  of  classical  studies!  The  Popes  them- 
selves were  so  cultured,  so  liberal,  and  so  worldly  I  Yet, 
the  spiritoal  omnipotence  of  Rome  formed  one  of  the  chief 
ohstades  in  the  way  of  philosophical  reform,  and  it  took  a 
moro  powerful  force  to  shake  the  colossus  than  the  love  of 
letters  or  the  taste  for  free  thought.  Such  a  force  was 
the  religious  conscience  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers.  In 
the  name  of  the  inner  power  that  controlled  them  and  im- 
pelled them  onward,  they  attacked,  not  the  philosophical 
system  patronized  by  the  Church,  but  the  Church  herself 
and  the  principle  of  her  supreme  authority. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  mediaeval  Church  is  both  church 
and  school,  the  depositary  of  the  means  of  salvation  and 
the  dispenser  of  profane  instruction.  As  long  as  the 
people  continued  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  power  which 
she  exercised  in  this  double  capacity  was  beneficent,  legiti- 
mate, and  necessary.  But  after  the  pupil  becomes  of  age, 
the  best  of  guardians  acts  as  a  hindrance  from  which  he 
seeks  deliverance.  The  Renaissance  had  actually  destroyed 
the  claim,  which  the  Church  advanced,  of  being  the  sole 
and  privileged  school,  but  it  acknowledged  the  Church  as 
the  highest  religious  and  moral  authority.  The  Reforma- 
tion finiahes  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  emanci- 
pating the  conscience.  The  sale  of  indulgences  formed 
the  immediate  occasion  for  the  outbreak.     This  shameful 
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traffic  had  been  legalized  by  the  Catholic  system.  Since 
the  Church  is  God's  representative  on  earth,  whatever 
she  commands  agrees  with  God's  own  will.  Hence  if  she 
demands  money  from  the  faithful  and  couples  with  the 
contribution  the  promise  of  the  pardon  of  sins,  the  faitiiful 
can  do  nothing  but  submit  to  her  authority.  The  proce- 
dure may  perhaps  shock  the  moral  sense  a  little.  But 
what  are  our  individual  feelings  against  the  revelation 
which  the  Church  receives  from  God?  Are  God's  ways 
our  ways,  and  is  not  the  divine  folly  wiser  than  the  wis- 
dom of  men?  Was  not  the  revealed  truth  an  offence  to 
the  children  of  the  age  from  the  very  beginning?  •  •  . 
Luther's  conscience  rebelled  against  such  sophistry.  By 
protesting  against  these  scandalous  indulgences  he  revolted 
against  the  dogma  sanctioning  them,  and  against  the  spir- 
itual power  which  recommended  them.  For  the  author- 
ity of  so  evil-minded  a  church  he  substitutes  the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture;  against  the  Catholic  principle  of 
meritorious  works  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith. 

The  principle  proclaimed  by  Luther,  and  soon  after  by 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Farel,  quickly  penetrated  and  power- 
fully influenced  all  spheres  of  human  action.  As  soon 
as  it  was  acknowledged  as  a  truth  that  salvation  comes 
through  faith  alone  and  not  by  works,  the  dispensations  con- 
ferred by  the  Church  lost  their  value.  If  grace  is  every- 
thing and  merit  nothing,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  God 
cannot  be  thankful  to  us  for  renouncing  family,  society, 
and  the  joys  and  duties  of  life.  Even  Luther,  who  is  by 
no  means  a  lover  of  philosophy,  but  who  has  a  very  lively 
appreciation  of  nature,  really  advances  the  humanitarian 
and  modem  cause  by  repudiating,  in  principle  at  least,  the 
dualism  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  of  priests  and 
laymen,  of  heaven  and  earth.  Melancthon,  who  is  both  a 
disciple  of  the  Renaissance  and  a  champion  of  the  Refer 
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matioii,  plainly  recognizes  the  community  of  interests 
existing  between  the  literary  and  the  religions  revival. 
The  two  currents  ultimately  meet  in  Ulrich  Zwingli,  ^  who 
was  both  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  profound  thinker, 
and  whose  theology  is  an  energetic  protest  against  the 
antithesis  of  a  godless  nature  and  a  God  antagonistic  to 
nature. 

§  47.     Scholastieism  and  Theosopliy  in  the  Protestant  Conn* 

tries.    Jacob  Bdhme 

Zwingli's  progressive  tendencies,  however,  made  little 
headway,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
against  the  doctrinary  zeal  of  the  theologians  of  the  North. 
The  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Pope  was  super- 
seded, among  the  Protestants,  by  the  symbolism  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  immediately  from 
the  rule  of  authority  to  absolute  freedom.  The  religious  con« 
science,  which  had  been  violently  agitated  by  a  sudden  re- 
volution, needed  a  capable  guide  in  place  of  the  one  just  lost. 
Theology,  again,  could  not,  in  its  struggle  with  Catholicism, 
do  without  an  external,  visible,  and  standard  authority  in 
matters  of  science  and  religion.  Hence  the  Reformation 
produced  no  immediate  change  in  philosophy.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Nicolas  Taubbllits,^  of  Mompelgard  (1547^ 
1606)  and  Pierre  db  la  Rambe  or  Ramus,*  (1516-1572), 

1  Works,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  8  yols.,  Zurich,  1828-42 ;  [E. 
Zeller,  Das  theologi^che  System  Zwinglis,  Tiibingen,  1858;  Dilthey, 
A.  /.  G.d.Ph.  7/.]. 

*  PhUosophicB  triumphtis,  BAle,  1573 ;  Alpes  cassae  (againBt  Cesalpi- 
nus),  Frankfort,  1597;  Synopsis  Arist.  Metaphys.,  Hanoyer,  1596;  De 
wtundo,  Amberg,  1603 ;  Uranologia,  ib.f  1608 ;  De  rerum  astemitate, 
Marburg,  1604.  See  F.  X.  Schmidt  aus  Schwarzenberg,  Nicolas 
TaurelluSf  der  erste  devtscht  Philosophy  2d  ed.,  Erlangen,  1864. 

s  Scholarum  phys.  libri  VIIL,  Paris,  1565;  Seh(d.  metaphys.  libri 
XIV.,  Paris,  1566.  See  the  monographs  of  Ch.  Waddington  (Parli^ 
1848)  and  Ch.  Demaze  (Parii,  1864). 
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who  bitterly  opposed  the  routine  methods  and  the  system 
of  Aristotle,  as  then  understood,  the  UniversitieB  contmued 
to  teach  traditional  Peripateticism  in  the  form  adapted  by 
Melancthon  ^'to  the  needs  of  the  Protestant  dogma. 

The  anti-scholastic  opposition  of  Reuchlin,  Agrippa,  and 
Paracelsus  was  continued  by  the  Saxon  pastor  Valentqh 
Weigel,*  (1588-1598),  the  two  Van  Helmonts,*  the  Eng^ 
lishman  Robert  Flitdd,^  (died  1687),  who,  like  a  tens 
Protestant,  bases  his  cosmology  on  Genesis,  the  leamed 
CoMENiiTS,^  (died  1671),  whose  trinity  of  matter,  light,  and 
spirit  calls  to  mind  the  three  stages  of  being  in  Plotinm 
and  the  three  Peripatetic  principles  of  matter,  murementi 
and  action ;  finally,  by  Jacob  Bohme  the  theosophist  of 
GdrUtz  (1576-1624). 

Bdhme  ^  was  bom  of  poor  parents  and  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  at  an  early  age.  He  received  absolutely  no 
instruction,  and  knew  only  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of 
WeigeL    But  these  sufficed  to  develop  the  latent  capaci- 

»  Ethiea  doctnna  elementa,  1538.    [See  Dilthej,  A./.  O.  d.  Ph.  F/.) 

*  rv6^i  tmvT^if,  nosce  te  ipsumy  1618,  etc.  [See  the  works  of  J.  Opel 
(Leipsic,  1864),  and  A.  Israel  (Zschopao,  1889).] 

*  J.  Bapt.  Helmont  (died  1644).  Opera,  Amsterdam,  1648;  [Germ. 
ed.  1683].  F.  Mere.  Helmont  (died  1699).  Seder  clam  $,  ordo  $9enUh 
rum,  hoc  est  histariea  enarratio  doctrince  phUodopkicet  per  unum  m  9110  mmI 
omnia,  1693.    [See  Rixner  and  Siber]. 

^  Historia  macro-  et  microcosmi  metaphynea,  phystca  et  teehniea,  Of^ 
penheim,  1617 ;  Philos,  MoMtea,  Guda,  1638. 

*  Synopsis  physices  ad  lumen  divinum  reformata,  Leipsic,  1689.  [Cf. 
J.  Kvacsala,  UeberJ,  A,  Comentus  PhUosophte,  Leipsic,  1886.] 

*  [ColL  Works,  ed.  by  Schiebler,  2d  ed.,  1861  ft. ;  English  trsnaL  hj 
William  Law,  2  toIs.  4®,  1864 ;  French  transL  of  several  writings,  by 
L.  C.  St.  Martin,  Paris,  1800.  Cf.  v.  Baader,  Vorlesungen  Mber  BMme^t 
Theologu$nena  (Works,  vol.  TIT.,  pp.  357-486;  also  yoI.  XIII.)  ;  H.  A. 
Fechner,  Jacob  BOhme,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriftenj  Gdrlitx,  1853; 
A.  Peip,  Jacob  BIfhme  der  deutsche  Philosophy  Leipsic,  1860 ;  also  Car 
ri^re  (cited  before)  and  Windelband,  Gesehiehte  der  nmteren  PkSm^ 
phie,  vol.  I.,  §  19  ^  Tr.] 
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ties  of  thifl  ohild  of  the  people.  He  diyines  that  the  intibU 
things  conceal  a  great  myetery^  and  he  experiences  a  deep 
desire  to  unravel  it.  An  earnest  Christian^  he  studies  the 
Scriptures,  entreating  God  to  enlighten  him  with  his  Spirit, 
and  to  reveal  to  him  what  no  mortal  man  can  discover 
thiou^  his  own  efforts ;  and  his  prayers  are  answered.  In 
three  successive  revelations,  Ood  shows  him  the  inner  centre 
rf  mysUrioue  nature  and  helps  him  to  penetrate  the  inner- 
mod  heart  of  creatures  at  a  single  rapid  glance.  Yielding 
to  the  urgent  wishes  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  decides 
to  reoord  his  vision  in  a  treatise  called  Aurora^  which  pro- 
cures him  the  title,  the  German  philosopher.  This  book, 
like  his  other  works,^  is  written  in  German,  the  only 
knguage  with  which  B(5hme  was  familiar,  and  for  that 
ressoD,  if  for  no  other,  belongs  to  the  modem  world.  It 
oontaiDS  heresies  of  which  the  author  has  not  the  slightest 
notioD,  but  which  are  vigorously  condemned  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Gorlitz  and  cause  him  to  be 
placed  under  strict  surveillance  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Indeed,  from  the  Preface  on,  the  sincerest  orthodoxy  is 
mingled  with  the  most  advanced  conceptions  of  ancient 
ind  modem  speculation.  If  you  desire  to  be  a  philosopher 
and  to  fathom  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  things, 
first  pray  to  God  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  in  God  and  in 
nature.  Aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  can  penetrate  even 
mto  the  body  of  Ood,  who  is  naiuref  and  into  the  essence  of 
the  holy  Trinity :  for  the  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  the  whole 
of  nature  as  the  human  spirit  dweUs  in  the  body  of  man. 

Enlightened  by  this  Spirit,  what  does  Bohme  find  at  the 

^  Von  den  drti  Prineipien  de»  gCtdichen  WcMcni ;  Vom  dre^faehen  Leben 
^  Memehen  ;  Von  der  Afemchuterdung  Je$u  Chritti  ;  Vom  irdischen  und 
MwmlJMeken  Mftienum ;  Von  wahrer  Biuh  ;  Von  der  Wiedergdmrt ;  Von 
ier  GnrndenmaJd,  Mytterium  magnum^  etc.  (all  in  German).  Editioni 
of  Amsterdam  (1676,  1682, 1780)  and  Leipaio  (1881  ft,  7  Tola). 

'  ittrvroy  chi^^.  11.  12;  x.  66.  and  jmimmi. 
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very  source  of  things  ?  A  constant  duality,  which  he  caUi 
gentleness  and  sternness,  sweetness  and  bitterness,  good 
and  evil.  Everything  that  lives  contains  these  contraries. 
Indifferent  things, — things,  that  is,  neither  sweet  nor  bitter, 
neither  warm  nor  cold,  neither  good  nor  bad,  —  are  dead. 
Bdhme  sees  this  conflict,  this  struggle  between  two  opposing 
principles,  which  become  reconciled  in  death,  in  all  beings, 
without  exception,  —  in  terrestrial  beings,  in  angels,  and  in 
God,^  who  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  beings.'  God  with- 
out the  Son  is  a  will  that  desires  nothing  because  it  is 
everything  and  has  everything, — a  will  without  a  motive,  a 
love  without  an  object,  a  powerless  power,  an  unsubstantial 
shadow,  a  blind  essence  without  intelligence  and  without 
life,  a  centre  without  a  circumference,  a  light  without  bright 
ness,  a  sun  without  rays,  a  night  without  stars,  a  chaos  with- 
out light,  color,  or  form :  a  bottomless  abyss,  eternal  death, 
nothingness.  God  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  living  God, 
the  absolute  or  concrete  spirit,  the  perfect  being.  The  Son 
is  the  self-centred  infinity,  the  heart  of  the  Father;  the  torch 
that  illuminates  the  boundlessness  of  the  Divine  Being,  as 
the  sun  sheds  its  light  into  the  immeasurable  space ;  the 
eternal  circle  which  God  describes  around  himself ;  the  body 
of  Oodj  having  the  stars  as  its  organs,  and  their  orbits  as  its 
eternally-throbbing  arteries ;  the  totality  of  the  forms  con- 
tained in  heaven  and  earth;  the  mysterious  nature  that 
lives,  and  feels,  and  suffers,  and  dies,  and  is  again  revived 
in  us.  But  the  opposition  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
God  and  of  all  beings  is  not  the  primordial  being :  it  comes 
from  Unity ;  the  Son  comes  from  the  Father  and  is  a  sec- 

1  Id.,  chap.  ii.  40. 

*  Aurora,  Pre/.,  07;  105:  Gotty  in  dem  AUes  ist  und  der  teWer  Alia 
ist ;  chap.  i.  6 :  Gott  ist  der  Quellbrunn  oder  das  Herz  der  Natur ;  iii.  12 : 
Er  ist  vofi  Nichts  hergekommen,  sondem  ist  selber  AUes  in  Ewigkeit; 
iii.  14 :  Der  Voter  ist  AUes  und  aUe  Kraft  besteht  in  ihm ;  vii.  20 :  5«tM 
Kraft  ist  AUes  und  aUenthalben ;  viL  25:  Des  Voters  Kraft  ist  AUu  w 
und  Uber  aUen  Himmtln  ;  and  passim. 
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cmdary  being.  First  nature,  then  mind ;  first  will  without 
an  object  or  self-consciousness  (jier  ungrilndliche  Wille)^ 
then  conscious  will  {der  fassliche  JVille  ^). 

Although  we  may  without  difficulty  extract  the  charac^ 
teristic  conceptions  of  concrete  spiritualism  from  these 
metaphors,  they  assume  a  purely  theological  form  in 
Bifhme.  This  pioneer  of  German  philosophy  is  a  seer,  a 
prophet  who  does  not  seem  to  understand  himself,  so  im- 
imed  is  he  with  the  traditional  view  of  things.  Thought 
has  simply  changed  masters  in  the  Protestant  world ;  it  is 
irhat  it  was  before,  a  servant,  ancUla  theologian.  It  owes 
its  final  deliverance  to  the  discoveries  of  ColumbuSi 
liagellan,  CSopemicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo,  who  refute  the 
accepted  notions  concerning  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the 
heavens,  and  thereby  destroy  the  prejudice  which  makes 
the  Scripture  what  it  neither  is  nor  claims  to  be;  an 
infalliMft  text-book  of  physical  science. 

§  48.     The  Scientific  Movement  * 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  on.  Western 
Europe  experienced  a  series  of  surprises.  Led  by  the  Greek 
scholars  who  settled  in  Italy,  she  entered  direcfly  into  the 
promised  land,  which  the  Arabians  of  Spain  had  in  part 
revealed  to  her:  I  mean,  antiquity  with  its  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  art.  The  historical  horizon  of  our  fathers, 
which  originally  bounded  the  Catholic  era,  grows  larger 
and  extends  fBx  beyond  the  beginnings  of  Christianity. 
The  Catholic  Church,  outside  of  which  nothing  but  dark- 
ness and  barbarism  seemed  to  prevail,  was  now  regarded 

^  Mysierium  magnum^  chap.  vi. ;  Van  der  Onadenwahl,  chap.  L ;  Aw- 
rofti,  chaps.  yiii.-xL 

*  See  the  works  of  Montncla,  Delambre,  ChasleB,  Draper,  etc^ 
quoted  on  p.  160 ;  Humboldt,  Cosmast  vols.  L  and  11. ;  K.  Fischer, 
Introdnction  to  the  History  of  Modem  PhUoMophy^  voL  L,  1 ;  [Peschel, 
Gtiddckle  de$  ZeiiaUert  der  Entdeckungeru  —  Tb.]. 
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simply  as  the  daughter  and  heir  of  an  older,  richart  moit 
diversified  civilization,  of  a  civilization  more  in  aoooid 
with  the  genius  of  the  Western  races.  The  Somuioe 
and  Germanic  nations  of  Europe  feel  closely  akin  to  these 
Greeks  and  Romans  whom  the  Church  excluded  from  her 
pale,  but  who  were,  in  so  many  respects,  superior  to  the 
Christians  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  all  the  spheres  of 
human  activity.  The  Catholic  prejudice,  aooording  to 
which  there  can  be  neither  salvation  nor  real  dvilization 
nor  religion  nor  morality  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Church,  gradually  disappears.  Men  cease  to  be  ex- 
clusive Catholics  and  become  men,  humanists,  and  phil- 
anthropists in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  Not  merely 
a  few  stray  glimpses  of  the  past,  but  the  whole  histoiy  of 
Aiyan  Europe  with  its  countless  political,  literary,  philo- 
logical, archaBological,  and  geographical  problems  are  un* 
rolled  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  our  ancestors. 
Henceforth  the  historical  sciences,  which  received  but 
little  attention  during  antiquity,  and  were  almost  unknown 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  constituted  an  important  branch  of 
study,  and  finally  occupied  the  centre  of  interest. 

Scarcely  had  man  discovered  humanity  when  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  form  of  his  earthly  habita- 
tion, of  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  but  one  of  the  facades. 
The  Catholic  universe  consisted  of  the  world  known  to 
the  Romans,  i.  e.,  of  the  Mediterranean  valley  and  the 
Southwestern  part  of  Asia,  with  Northern  Europe  added. 
But  now  Columbus  discovers  the  New  World.  Yasco  De 
Gama  sails  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  finds  the 
searroute  to  India ;  above  all,  Magellan  succeeds  in  making 
the  tour  of  the  earth.  These  discoveries  verify  an  hypo- 
thesis with  which  the  ancients  had  long  been  familiar,  — 
the  hypothesis  that  our  earth  is  a  globe,  isolated  and  sus- 
pended in  space.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
infer  that  the  stars  too  float  in  space  without  being  attached 
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to  anything,  and  that  the  spheres  of  Aristotle  are  mere 
ilhiaiona? 

The  earth  is  now  c<mceiyed  as  a  globe,  but  everybody 
ftill  regards  it  as  the  immovable  centre  around  which  the 
heavenly  spheres  revolve.  Tyoho  B&ahb  directs  the  first 
•ttaek  against  the  traditicmal  and  popular  cosmography  by 
plaoing  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system ;  but 
he  still  believes  that  this  solar  system  revolves  around  the 
ssidi.  CoPBRNioiJS^  takes  the  decisive  step  by  placing 
die  earth  among  the  planets  and  the  sun  in  the  centre  of 
die  system.  This  theory,  which  had  already  been  advanced 
by  several  of  the  ancients,*  and  which  Copernicus  presents 
mstelj  as  an  hypothesis,  is  confirmed  by  the  splendid  labors 
of  Klvi^EB,'  who  discovers  the  form  of  the  planetary  orbits 
and  the  laws  of  their  motion ;  and  of  Gaulbo,^  who  teaches 
that  the  earth  has  a  double  motion,  and,  with  a  telescope 
of  his  own  construction,  discovers  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  the  law  of  their  revolution. 

The  heliocentric  theory  arouses  great  alarm  in  both 
Churches.  Kepler  is  persecuted;  Galileo  is  forced  to 
retract.  Tlie  stubborn  conservatives  maintain  that  the 
acc^tance  of  the  Copemican  system  would  destroy  the 
▼ery  foundations  of  Christianity.  If  the  sun  is  the  centre 
of  the  planetary  orbits,  if  the  earth  moves,  then,  so  they 
bold,  Joshua  did  not  perform  his  miracle,  then  the  Bible 
is  in  error,  and  the  Church  fallible.  If  the  earth  is  a 
planet,  then  it  moves  in  heaven^  and  is  no  longer  the  anti- 
thesis of  heaven;  then  heaven  and  earth  are  no  longer 

>  Dt  orUum  ccdestium  revoiutumUnts  KM  VI^  Nuremberg,  1543. 

*  AUnm&mia  nova,  Ptague,  ISOO,  etc. ;  CampUu  WorkSf  ed.  by 
FHM^h,  Frankfurt,  1858  ff.  [Ct  Sigwart,  KUine  Schriften,  I.  pp  182- 
220;  Enekeo,  Betirdffe  zwr  GetckichiM  der  neuem  PhUmaphie.'} 

<  CompUu  Works,  ed.  Alberti,  Florence,  1848  ft.  [CL  Katorp^ 
MJU  a<f  PhUosopk.  PhUot.  MoruU^/U,  1S82,  pp.  IM  ff.] 
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opposed,  88  tzaditioa  aaaumed,  but  form  one  mdivisible  aii> 
vetBe.  Moreover,  to  affirm,  in  defiance  of  Aristotle,  Hat 
Hm  world  is  infinite,  is  to  denj  the  existence  of  a  heaven 
apart  from  the  universe,  of  a  BUpematural  order  of  things, 
of  a  God  on  high.  That  is  the  way  the  Church  reasoned; 
■he  identified  faith  with  doctrines  of  &ith,  God  with  ouz 
ideas  of  God,  and  stamped  the  adherents  of  Copemioua  ■• 
atheists. 

Bat  in  apite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  the  new  Ui» 
ories  spread,  the  discoveries  and  inventions  multiplied. 
First  came  the  invention  of  printing,  then  the  compass- 
and  then  the  telescope.  Before  Newton  completed  the 
new  cosmology  by  his  theory  of  universal  attraction,  at^d 
b«nsfonned  what,  until  then,  had  been  a  mere  hypothens 
into  an  axiom,  the  sciences  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Scholasticism,  and  slowly  but  surely  advanced.  Leonabdo 
DA  Vmci  and  his  fellow-countryman  Fkacastok  continue 
the  labors  of  Archimedes  and  the  scholars  of  Alexandria  in 
physics,  optics,  and  mechanics.  The  Frenchman  Vlkr£ 
extends  the  limits  of  algebra  and  applies  it  to  geometry; 
and  the  Englishman  Nepeb  (Lord  John  Napier)  invents 
the  logarithms.  In  biology,  the  Belgian  V^salb,  by  his 
De  corporis  humani  fahrica  (1553),  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  human  anatomy ;  and  the  Englishman  Hah- 
T1E7,  in  a  work  published  1628,^  proves  the  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  previously  advanced  by  iba  Span- 
iard Michel  Servet,'  and  the  Italians  Realdo  Colombo ' 
and  Andreas  Cfssalpinus.* 

Of  all  the  modem  discoveries,  the  Copemican  theoiy 

*  Dt  molu  eorcliM  et  tanguinU,  Frankfurt,  1628. 

■  Pulmonuy  oireulation  is  taught  in  a  passage  of  the  Ckrithanitmi 
mtiiutio,  begnn  as  earlj  as  1648. 

*  1494-1559;  VAale's  successor  at  Padna  (1544),  and  tha  anthw 
gf  i)«  K  anatomiro  (1558). 

*  Id  hit  Quattume*  tnedica,  15S8. 
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(ooved  (o  be  die  most  influential.  The  appearance  of  the 
Celatial  Sevolviions  is  the  most  important  event,  the  great- 
est tfocK,  in  the  intellectual  litstoiy  of  Europe.  It  marka 
tlie  beginning  of  the  modem  world.  By  rovealing  to  ui 
the  infiniie,  which  antiquity  conceived  as  a  mere  negation, 
it  did  not,  indeed,  shake  our  faith  in  things  invisible,  — 
nay,  it  revived  and  strengthened  the  same,  —  but  it  seri- 
Ottsly  modified  our  ideas  concerning  their  relation  to  the 
world.  For  transcendentalism,  the  ruling  notion  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  definitively  substituted  the  modem  prin- 
ciple of  dwine  immaneney.^ 

This  conception  had  bs  its  neceasaty  consequence  the 
^ibilosophical  reform,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  free* 
thinkeis  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and 
continued,  about  the  year  1600,  by  a  number  of  bold 
innovatois  (Bruno  in  Italy,  Bacon  in  England,  Descartes 
in  France). 

1  H^et  (o.  e.),  who  recognizes  in  immantney  the  ruling;  tbongbt  ot 
the  modBm  wtffld,  though  dating  it  from  the  Lntherui  B«fonu»t!on, 
durmeteriMa  the  taanritioa  from  the  Uiddle  Age*  to  our  own  epoch 
a»  foQowi :  "  It  seemed  to  ounkind  u  though  God  had  jut  created 
mn,  mooD,  itan,  planU,  lad  ■"'"■■'■ ;  •■  if  the  Iswi  of  natora  had 
JiMt  been  eatebliihed.  Now,  for  the  lint  time,  thej  became  lntere*t«d 
in  aO  tbeae  tiiingi,  netqpiiziiig  their  own  reaaon  in  tVe  luiireraal  re*, 
•on.  War  waa  dedaied.  In  the  name  of  tiie  natural  Uwa,  4g»inat  tha 
great  nqMntttfam  of  die  period,  and  agalnat  the  praraiUag  notions 
ngarding  tl»  fonaidable  moA  remote  powcn,  wlikli,  ■■  wm  thrvi^ 
could  not  ba  orccemte  except  bf  magie.  In  d»  battle  wfaieb  «rw<4 
C^tAd^  «d  IMsrtnta  loogbt  sids  by  lidib" 
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FIRST  PERIOD 

THE  AGE  OF  INDEPENDENT  META^nrBKi 
(FBOU  BRUNO  TO  LOCKS  AND  KANT) 

§  49.     Olorduio  Bruno 
OiOBDAHO  Bruno*  was  bom  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  !■ 
1648.    While  still  a  young  man,  he  entered  the  Domini* 
»  [For  referpnces,  see  aspecialtjr  pp.  12-16.  —  Tk.] 
*  The  Italian  writings  edited  by  A.  Wagner,  2  Tola.,  Laipne,  18201 
[new  edition  by  P.  de  Lag&rde,  2  vok.,  Gottingan,  1886-60];  Latin 
writings  ed.  by  A.  F.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgiuf,  1634,  incomplete;  [alaoby 
Fiorantino  and  others,  4  volf.,  Naples,  1880,  1880;  Florenee,  1S8»; 
W.  Latoilawski,  Joriani  Bmni  NolaAi  0pp.  itudita  manu  pn^ritt  teiiplm, 
Archiv  f.  Geschkhu  der  Pkiioi.,  U.,  826-871,  S94-417 ;  F.  Toooo,  Lt 
optre  inediudi  O.  B.,  Naples,  1691.  — Tr.].    See  Cbriatiaa  Bartb^ 
mbu,  Jordant)  Bruno,  2  vok.,  Paris,  1849-47 ;  [R.  Haxiano,  O.  A,  fa 
mia  «i  fiiomo,  Rome,  1881];  H.  Bnumholer,  O.  B.'t  Wtttmueiaumif 
md  VtrhOnguvt,  Leipsic,  1S62 ;   [J.  Frith,  Lijk  o/G.B^Ott  N«l^>, 
reyised  by  M.  Caniire,  London,  1887 ;  Sigwart,  JCIrMC  Se\nfi*n,  I., 
pp.  4&  IF.  —  Tb.].    U.  Felloe  Tocco  has  published :  L*  epun  Iain*  £ 
O.  B.  ttpoM  e  confrontate  eon  It  Ualiant,  Florence,  1880,  and  Z*  optn 
ineditt  di  Q,  B.     M.  Tocco  distingoishes  three  phases  in  the  philo- 
•ophical  development  of  Bruno ;  a  Neo-natonio,  an  Eleatic  and  Hai*- 
clitean,  and  a  Democrite&n  phase.    With  the  head  of  the  materialistic 
school,  Bmno  advances  the  notion  of  an  infinite  number  of  worldi^fti 
and  the  theory  of  atoms,  which,  from  his  animistio  point  of  view  .. 
become  mnnadi.     Bartholmiss  lays  especial  stress  on  the  first  of  tl 
phases ;  Brunnhofer,  on  the  iMond ;  but  neither  interpretation  e 
bauata  Bruno's  thought. 
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ean  order,  but  the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by  the 
writings  of  Nicolas  Cusanus,  Raymond  Lullus,  Telesio, 
and  his  profound  love  of  nature,  soon  turned  him  against 
the  monastic  life  and  Catholicism.  He  visited  Geneva, 
where  he  met  with  bitter  disappointments,  Paris,  London, 
and  Germany,  journeying  from  Wittenberg  to  Prague,  from 
Helmstaedt  to  Frankfort.  But  Protestantism  proved  no 
more  satisfactoiy  to  him  than  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
Upon  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  arrested  at  Venice  by  order 
of  the  Inquisition,  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  then  burnt 
at  the  stake  in  Rome  (1600).  His  adventurous  life  did  not 
hinder  him  from  writing  numerous  treatises,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  following :  Delia  eama^  privr^ 
cipio  ed  uno  ^  (Venice,  1584) ;  Del  infinito  universo  e  dei 
wtondi^  {id.j  1584);  De  tripliei  minimo  et  mensura  (Frank- 
fort, 1591) ;  De  monade,  nurruro  et  figura  (id,^  1591) ;  D$ 
immenso  et  innumerabilibus  $.  de  univereo  et  mundis  *  {id* 
1691). 

Bruno  was  the  fiist  metaphysician  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
toiy  who  unreservedly  accepted  the  heliocentric  system. 
Aristotle's  spheres  and  divisions  of  the  world  he  regarded 
as  purely  imaginary.  Space,  he  held,  has  no  such  limits, 
no  insurmountable  barriers  separating  our  world  from  an 
extnirmundane  region  reserved  for  pure  spirits,  angels, 
and  the  supreme  Being.  Heaven  is  the  infinite  universe.^ 
The  fixed  stars  are  so  many  suns,  surrounded  by  planets, 
which,  in  turn,  are  accompanied  by  satellites.  The  earth 
b  a  mere  planet,  and  does  not  occupy  a  central  and 
privileged  place  in  the  heavens.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  our  sun,  for  the  universe  is  a  system  of  solar  systems. 

1  [Gemum  transl.  by  A.  Laaaon  in  Kirohmann's  PhUosophieehe  Bik 
^kdhek,  2d  ed.  1889.  —  Tr.] 

*  [Gennan  transL  hj  L.  Knhlenbeolc,  Berlin,  1808.  —  Tku] 

*  [M.,  1800.  —  Tb.] 

*  De  immeneo  et  irmtmerahUibui,  p.  180. 
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If  the  ozuTeiBe  is  infinite,  we  must  DecesBftrily  teuoa 
as  foUowB :  There  cannot  be  two  in&iitieB ;  now  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  world  cannot  be  denied ;  hence  Grod  and  the 
universe  are  bat  one  and  the  same  being.  In  order  to 
esci^  the  charge  of  atheism,  Bruno  distinguishes  between 
the  universe  and  the  world :  God,  the  infinite  Being,  or 
the  Univerte,  is  the  principle  or  the  eternal  canse  irf  the 
world :  natura  naiurani ;  the  world  is  the  totali^  of  his 
efCectB  or  phenomena:  natura  natvrata.  It  would,  he 
thinks,  be  atheism  to  identify  God  with  the  world,  for  the 
world  in  merely  the  sum  of  iudividoal  beings,  and  a  sum  is 
not  a  being,  but  a  mere  phrase.  But  to  identify  God  with 
the  uniwru  is  not  to  deny  him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
jiagnify  him;  it  is  to  extend  the  idea  of  the  supreme 
Being  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  him  by  those  who 
conceive  him  as  a  being  by  (he  side  of  other  beings,  i.  e^  ae  a 
finite  being.  Hence  Bruno  loved  to  call  himself  Philotkeot^ 
in  order  to  distinguish  clearly  between  his  conception  and 
atheism.  This  proved  to  be  a  useless  precaution,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  misleading  his  judges. 

As  a  matter  o£  fact,  the  God  of  Bruno  is  neither  the 
creator  nor  even  the  first  mover,  but  the  tovl  of  the  world ; 
he  is  not  the  transcendent  and  temporaiy  cause,  but,  as 
Spinoza  would  say,  the  immanent  cause,  i.  e.,  the  inner  and 
permanent  cause  of  things ;  he  is  both  the  material  and 
formal  principle  which  produces,  organizes,  and  governs 
them  from  within  outwardly :  in  a  word,  their  eternal  sub- 
stance. The  beings  which  Bruno  dlstlnguisbea  by  the 
words  "  univeise "  and  "  world,"  natura  natura'Hs  and 
natura  naturata,  really  constitute  but  one  and  the  same 
thing,  considered  sometimes  from  the  realistic  standpoint  . 
(in  the  mediseval  sense),  sometimee  from  the  nominaliBtic=s 
standpoint."     The  universe,  which  contains  and  producer 

'  PhUoAtut  Jordanxa  Brunut  Noianya  de  eonytetidioia  art^iiKtynt  ^m 
ampttmento  arik  L^Ut,  Paris,  1582. 

■  DtOa  eauta.  72  ff. 
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all  things,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  the  world  (that 
is,  the  beings  which  it  contains  and  produces)  has  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end.  The  conception  of  nature  and  of  neces- 
sary production  takes  the  place  of  the  notion  of  a  creator 
and  free  creation.  Freedom  and  necessity  are  synonymous ; 
being,  power,  and  will  constitute  in  God  but  one  and  the 
same  indivisible  act.^ 

The  creation  of  the  world  does  not  in  any  way  modify 
the  God-uniyerse,  the  eternally-identical,  immutoble,  in- 
commensurable, and  incomparable  Being.  By  unfolding 
himself,  the  infinite  Being  produces  a  countless  number 
of  genera,  species,  and  individuals,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  cosmioal  laws  and  relations  (which  constitute  the  life  of 
the  universe  and  the  phenomenal  world),  without  himself 
becoming  a  genus,  species,  individual,  or  substance,  or 
subjecting  himself  to  any  law,  or  entering  into  any  rela- 
tions. He  IB  an  absolute  and  indivisible  unity,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  numerical  unity;  he  is  in  all 
things,  and  all  things  are  in  him.  In  him  every  existing 
thing  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being.  He  is  present  in 
the  blade  of  grass,  in  the  grain  of  sand,  in  the  atom  that 
floats  in  the  sunbeam,  as  well  as  in  the  boundless  All,  — 
that  is,  he  is  omnipresent,  because  he  is  indivisible.  The 
substantial  and  natural  omnipresence  of  the  infinite  Being 
both  explains  and  destroys  the  dogma  of  his  supernatural 
presence  in  the  consecrated  host,  which  the  ex-Dominican 
regards  as  the  comer-stone  of  Christianity.  Because  of 
this  real  all-presence  of  the  infinite  One,  everything  in 
nature  is  alive ;  nothing  can  be  destroyed ;  death  itself  is 
but  a  transformation  of  life.  The  merit  of  the  Stoics  con- 
sists in  their  having  recognized  the  world  as  a  living 
being ;  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  having  recognized  the 
mathematical  necessity  and  immutability  of  the  laws  gov 
eming  eternal  creation.^ 

1  I>§  immen$o  ei  innumerabUibui,  L,  11.  •  Id^  YUI^  la 
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Bruno  sometimes  calls  the  Inflmle,  Hie  UmTem,  or  CkA 
WMLtUr.  Matter  is  not  the  /m)  <v  of  Cheek  idealiiiin  and 
ihe  Sohoolmen.  It  is  ineztended«  L  e^  immaterial  in  iis 
essence,  and  does  not  leceiTe  ita  being  from  a  poailiTS 
principle  outside  of  itself  (the  fonn);  it  iib  (m  the eoiiinay« 
the  real  source  of  all  forms ;  it  contains  them  all  in  gBnn» 
and  produces  them  in  succession.  What  was  flnt  a  seed 
becomes  a  stalk,  then  an  ear  of  com,  then  btead,  flien 
ehyle,  then  blood,  then  animal  semen*  then  an  emhrjob 
then  a  man,  then  a  coipse,  and  then  vetoms  to  earth  or 
stone  or  some  other  material,  cmly  4o  pass  through  the 
same  stages  again.  Thus  we  have  here  ■nm^Uiitig  ij^  jg 
changed  into  all  things,  and  yet  remaina  anbatantialty  the 
same.  Hence,  matter  alone  seems  to  be  stable  and  etoomalt 
and  deserves  to  be  called  a  principle.  Being  abecdnte,  it 
includes  all  forms  and  all  dimensions,  and  evolTea  oat  of 
itself  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  appeaxa. 
When  we  say  a  thing  dies,  we  mean  that  a  new  tiling  has 
been  produced ;  the  dissolution  of  a  combination  meana  the 
formation  of  a  new  one.  ^ 

The  human  soul  is  the  highest  evolution  of  coamioal  life. 
It  springs  from  the  substance  of  all  things  tliroogli  the 
action  of  the  same  force  tiiat  produces  an  ear  from  a  grain 
of  wheat.  All  beings  whatsoever  are  both  body  and  sool: 
all  are  living  moniult,  reproducing,  in  a  particular  f onnt 
the  Monad  of  monads,  <v  the  Grod-universe.  Corporeality 
is  the  effect  of  an  outward  movement  or  the  expansive 
foroe  of  the  monad;  in  thought  the  movement  of  the 
nonad  xetama  JXfoa  itseUE.  This  double  movement  of 
■ion  and  ooneentntion  constitoteB  the  life  of  the 

kataaa  long  as  the  baokwaid  and  far- 

Itiand  dies  aa  socm  aatiiiaoeaaeai 

t  Mty  to  arise  again^  in  a  new  form,  soon 

olnlifln  of  the  living  bring  may  be  described 

of  a  vital  oentra;  life,  aa  the  dmalion of 
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tbe  sphere ;  fleaih,  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphere  and  its 
return  to  tha  vital  c^c^e  whence  it  sprang.^ 

All  these  conceptions^  especially  the  evolutionism  of 
Bruno,  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  systems  of  Leibniz, 
Bonnet,  Diderot,  and  Hegel,  which  his  philosophy  contains 
in  germ  and  in  the  undifferentiated  state,  as  it  were.  As 
the  sjmthesis  of  monism  and  atomism,  idealism  and  ma- 
terialism,  speculation  and  observation,  it  is  the  common 
souroe  of  modem  ontological  doctrines. 

§  60.    Tommaso  CampaBella 

Another  Southern  Italian  and  Dominican,  Tomhasd 
Campanslla,'  anticipated  the  English  and  German  es»ay$ 
concerning  human  understanding,  i.  e.,  modem  criticism. 
This  doughty  champion  of  philosophical  reform  and  Italian 
liberty  was  bom  near  Stilo  in  Calabria,  1568,  and  died  at 
Paris,  1689,  after  spending  twenty-seven  years  in  a  Nea- 
politan dungeon  on  the  charge  of  having  conspired  against 
the  Spanish  rule. 

Campanella  is  a  disciple  of  the  Greek  sceptics.  This 
school  tanght  him  that  metaphysics  is  built  on  sand  unless 
it  rests  on  a  theory  of  knowledge.  His  philosophy  conse- 
quently first  discusses  the  formal  question.' 

Our  knowledge  springs  from  two  sources :  sensible  ex- 
perience and  reasoning ;  it  is  empirical  or  speculative. 

^  De  tnpHei  minimo,  pp.  10-17. 

*  Opere  di  Tommaso  CampaneUa  ed.  by  A.  d'Anoona,  Turin,  IBM 
{CampaneUa  PkUosophta  sensibtu  demonstrata^  Naples,  1590;  PhUo$* 
rationaiis  €t  realis  partes  V^  Paris,  1638 ;  Uniwtrsalis  philosophies  sive 
metapkpmearum  rerum  juxta  propria  dogmata  paries  111.,  id,,  1638 ; 
Atheismus  triumphaiuSf  Rome,  1631 ;  De  gentilismo  non  retinendo,  Paria. 
1836,  etc.) ;  [Cf.  Baldachini,  Vita  e  JUosoJia  di  T.  C,  Naples,  1840-4«. 
Kgwart,  Kleine  Sehri/ien,  L,  pp.  126  fE.  —  Tr.] 

*  For  Campanella's  theory  of  knowledge,  see  especially  tbr  fntr^ 
Aief&Ni  to  his  Universal  Philosophy  or  MetapkvmtM 
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Is  the  knowledge  acquired  bjr  sensatioQ  oeitunT  Meet 
of  the  ancients  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  testimoDj  of  the 
senses  must  be  ignored,  and  the  sceptics  sum  iqi  tiieir 
doubts  in  the  following  argument:  Tlie  object  peroeiTed 
by  the  senses  i»  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  subject, 
and  the  facts  which,  the  senses  tell  us,  are  taking  place 
outside  of  us,  are  in  reality  merely  taking  place  in  us. 
The  senses  are  my  senses ;  they  are  a  part  of  myself;  sen- 
sation is  a  fact  produced  in  me,  a  fact  which  I  explain  by 
an  external  cause ;  whereas  the  thinking  subject  might  be 
its  determining  but  unconscious  cause  as  easily  as  any 
object.  In  that  event,  how  can  we  reach  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  and  nature  of  external  things?  If 
the  object  which  I  perceive  is  merely  my  sensation,  how  can 
I  prove  that  it  exists  outside  of  me  ?  By  the  inner  sense, 
Campanella  answers.  Sense-perception  must  derive  the 
character  of  certitude,  which  it  does  not  possess  in  itself^ 
from  reason ;  reason  transforms  it  into  knowledge.  Though 
the  metaphysician  may  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  senses,  he 
cannot  suspect  the  inner  sense.  Now,  the  latter  reveals 
to  me  my  existence  immediately,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  it  reveals  me  to 
myself  as  a  being  that  exists,  and  acts,  and  knows,  and 
wills ;  as  a  being,  furthermore,  that  is  far  from  doing  and. 
knowing  everything.  In  other  words,  the  inner  sense 
reveals  to  me  both  my  existence  and  its  limitations.  Hen 
I  necessarily  conclude  that  there  is  a  being  that  limits 
an  objective  world  different  from  myself,  or  a  non-ego ;  an 
thus  I  demonstrate  by  the  a  posteriori  method  a  truth  thai 
is  instinctive,  or  a  priori^  or  prior  to  all  reflection :  th< 
existence  of  the  non-ego  is  the  cause  of  the  sensible 
ception  in  me.^ 

Does   this   argument  refute  scepticism  ?     To  tell  th 
truth,  it  only  half  refutes  it,  and  our  philosopher  has 

^  Universalis  phUos,  sive  metaphys.,  Fart  I.,  1,  o.  8. 
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fhooght  of  claiming  the  yictory.  Indeed,  it  does  not  necea- 
saiily  follow  that  because  the  senses  are  yeridical  in  show- 
ing ns  objects,  they  show  us  the  latter  a$  they  are.  The 
agreement  which,  dogmatism  assumes,  exists  between  our 
mode  of  conceiying  things  and  their  mode  of  being,  is, 
according  to  Campanella,  a  consequence  of  the  analogy  of 
beings,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  the  consequence  of  an  indemon- 
strable  truth :  their  unitary  origin.  Besides,  he  will  not 
grant  that  the  human  mind  has  an  absolute  knowledge  of 
things.  Our  knowledge  may  be  correct  without  ever  being 
complete.  Compared  with  God's  knowledge,  our  knowledge 
is  insignificant  and  as  nothing.  We  should  know  things 
as  they  are,  if  knowledge  were  a  pure  act  (if  to  perceive 
were  to  create).  In  order  to  know  the  things  in  them- 
selyes,  or  absolutely,  we  should  have  to  be  the  absolute 
as  such,  i.  e.,  the  Creator  himself.  But  though  absolute 
knowledge  is  an  ideal  which  man  cannot  realize,  —  an  evi- 
dent proof  that  this  world  is  not  his  real  home, — the 
thinker  ought  to  engage  in  metaphysical  research. 

Considering  its  subject-matter,  universal  philosophy  or 
metaphysics  is  the  science  of  the  principles  or  first  condi- 
tions of  existence  (prindjna,  proprincipia^  primalitates 
essendi).  Considering  its  sources,  means,  and  methods,  it 
is  the  science  of  reason,  and  more  certain  and  authoritative 
than  experimental  science. 

To  exist  means  to  proceed  from  a  principle  and  to  re^ 
turn  to  it.^  What  is  the  principle,  or  rather,  what  are 
these  principles?  for  an  abstract  unity  is  barren.  In  other 
words:  What  is  essential  to  a  being's  existence?  An^* 
swer :  (1)  That  this  being  be  able  to  exist.  (2)  That  there 
be  in  nature  an  Idea  of  which  this  being  is  the  realization 
(for  without  knowledge  nature  would  never  produce  any- 
^^g)'     (3)  That  there  be  a  tevdeney^  or  desire  for  realiz- 

'  Univ.  phil,  sive  metaphys.,  P.  I.,  2,  c  1. 

s  By  thus  cat^orically  affirming  the  will  m  Hie  prine^ium  eisendif 
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ing  it.  Power  (posse^  potetias^  poUnHa  §i$$nii^  Imowledgt 
{eognoseere,  saptmiia)^  and  will  (vdU,  amor  etaeiidi),  — such 
are  the  principles  of  relative  being.  The  8um  of  tiieee 
principles,  or  rather,  the  supreme  unity  which  contains 
them,  is  GocL  God  is  absolute  power,  absolute  knowl- 
edge, and  absolute  will  or  love.  The  created  beings,  too, 
have  power,  perception,  and  will,  corresponding  to  their 
propinquity  to  the  source  of  things.  The  uniyerse  is  a 
hierarchy  comprising  the  mental,  angelic,  or  metaphjaical 
world  (angels,  dominations,  worldnsoul,  immortal  souls), 
the  eternal  or  mathematical  world,  and  the  temporal  or 
coiporeal  world.  AU  these  worlds,  even  the  cozporeal 
world  itself,  participate  in  the  absolute,  and  reproduce  its 
three  essential  elements :  power,  knowledge,  and  will.  So 
true  is  this  that  even  inert  nature  is  not  dead ;  nay,  feel- 
ing, intelligence,  and  will  exist,  in  different  degrees,  in  all 
beings,  not  even  excepting  inorganic  matter.^ 

Every  being  proceeds  from  the  absolute  Being,  and 
strives  to  return  thither  as  to  its  principle.  In  this  sense 
all  finite  beings  whatsoever  love  God,  all  are  religious,  all 
strive  to  live  the  infinite  life  of  the  Creator,  all  have  a 
horror  of  non-being,  and  in  so  far  as  all  bear  within  them- 
selves non-being  as  well  as  being,  all  love  God  more  than 
themselves.  Religion  is  a  universal  phenomenon  and  has 
its  source  in  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  the  absolute 
Being.  Religious  science  or  theology  is  so  much  higher 
than  philosophy,  as  God  is  greater  them  man.' 

In  spite  of  these  concessions  to  Catholicism,  in  spite  of 
his  j4th4ismu8  triumphatus^  and  his  dream  of  a  universal 
monarchy  for  the  Holy  Father,  Campanella's  attempted 

Campanella  differs  both  from  the  materialiBts  and  the  pure  idealista 
No  one  before  Leibniz  more  clearly  oonoeiyed  the  fundamental  ooft 
''^'liion  of  concrete  RpiritnaliBm. 

CTntv.  phU.,  P.  I.,  2,  c.  5  ff. 

bL.  nL,  le,  1-7. 
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refonxis  were  suspected  by  the  Church,  and  miscarried. 
Philosophy  could  not  hope  to  make  any  advance  in  Italy ; 
henceforth  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  countries  enlightened 
or  emancipated  by  the  religious  reformation :  in  England 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.^ 

§  61.    Francis  Baoon 

In  England  the  philosophical  reform  receives  the  impress 
of  the  .Ajiglo-Saxon  character,  and  takes  quite  a  different 
turn  from  the  Italian  movement.  The  sober  and  positive 
English  mind  distrusts  the  traditions  of  Scholasticism  as 
well  as  the  hasty  deductions  of  independent  metaphysics. 
It  prefers  the  slow  and  gradual  ascent  along  the  path  of 
experience  to  Italian  speculation,  which  quickly  reaches 
the  summit,  and  then,  imable  to  maintain  itself,  becomes 
discouraged  and  falls  back  into  scepticism.  It  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  School  and  its  methods  had  no  share 
in  the  recent  progress  of  the  sciences ;  that  these  intellec- 
tual conquests  were  made  outside  of  the  School,  nay,  in 
spite  of  it.  The  sciences  owe  their  success  neither  to 
Aristotle  nor  to  any  other  traditional  authority,  but  to  the 
direct  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  immediate  influence 
of  common-sense  and  reality.  True,  the  bold  investiga- 
tors of  science  reasoned  no  less  skilfully  than  the  logi- 
cians of  the  School,  but  their  reasonings  were  based  on  the 

1  The  moBt  distinguished  among  the  Italian  philoeophers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  Giovanni  Battista  Yico,  who 
died  in  1744.  He  is  noted  for  his  Scienza  nuova  (Naples,  1725),  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  a  philosophy  of  history.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  by  able  modem  thinkers  like  Gallupi,  Rosmini,  Gioberti, 
Mamiani,  Ferrari,  etc.  (§  71),  to  restore  to  Italy  the  philosophical 
prestige  enjoyed  by  that  country  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissanoo 
(see  Raphael  Mariano,  La  phUoiophie  eontemporaine  en  Italie^  Paris, 
18SS).  [On  Yieo  see  Profeieor  Flint't  book  hi  Blackwood**  PhU. 
CUume$.  —  Tr.] 
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obeervatioD  of  facts.  Convetsely,  when  they  started  from 
an  a  priori  couoeption,  or  hypothesis,  they  verified  it  by 
experience,  as  Columbus  did,  and  refused  to  recognize  its 
truth  until  it  had  received  this  indispensable  sanction. 
Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  an  utterly  powerless  and 
barren  official  philosophy ;  on  the  other,  a  surprising  ad- 
vance in  the  positive  sciences.  The  conclusion  which 
forced  itself  upon  English  conunon-sense  was  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  a  priori  speculation  and  the  abused  syllo' 
gism  in  favor  of  observation  and  induction. 

This  conviction,  which  had  been  expressed  by  Roger 
Bacon  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  is  proclaimed  in 
the  writings  of  his  namesake  Francis  Baook,  Baron  of 
Verulam,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (1561-1626):  De 
dignilaU  et  augmentis  scieiUiarum;^  Novum  organum  sci«»- 
tiarum?  etc.' 

>  Appeared  in  English,  1605. 

*  First  published  under  the  title  Cogilala  tt  vira  in  1612. 

■  Complete  Woria,  [ed.  William  Rawlej,  Amsterdam,  1808];  «d. 
MouUgue,  London,  1825-34;  H.  G.  Bohn,  London,  1840;  ed.  EUig, 
Spedding,  and  Heath,  London,  18S7-59,  completed  by  J.  Spedding; 
The  Lellen  and  Life  of  Francit  Baeon,  including  ail  his  oeeaiional 
vorkt,  newly  coUecled,  reeued,  and  set  <nU  in  ehronologiail  order,  ictU  a 
eommtalary  biographical  and  kulorical,  London,  1802-72 ;  [also  a  briefer 
Account  of  Che  Life  and  7%mti  of  Franeit  Bacon,  by  J.  Spedding, 
2  Yola.,  London,  1879] ;  Bacon's  works,  tr.  into  French  by  Ijtsalle, 
15  Tols.,  8to,  Paris,  1800-1808;  and  by  Rianz  {(Eavra  phUotephiqum 
de  F.  Bacon,  in  the  Charpentier  collection,  2  vols.,  12mo,  1842).  See 
Ch.  de  lUmosat,  Baeon,  la  vie,  ion  tempt,  la  pkilotophie  etton  infiutnct 
jtugu'i  no*  jouTH,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1858;  Eano  Fiadier,  Francii  Baeon 
und  teine  Nachfolger.  Entunektlvngigeeehichte  der  ErfahrtmgtpkSoio- 
pkie,  Leipsic,  1856;  2d  ed.,  completely  revised,  1875;  [EngL  tram,  by 
J.  Oienford,  London,  1857] ;  Chaignet  et  Sedwl,  Dt  rinjluenee  de* 
travaux  de  Bacon  el  de  De»cartei  *ur  la  marche  de  I'etpril  \iimain,  Bo^ 
deaui,  1886;  [Th.  Fowler,  Bacon  (Engtuih  Philoiophen'  Series),  T.on- 
don,  1881 ;  J.  Nichol,  Baeon  (Blackwood's  Phiiorophieal  Classics), 
2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1888-89;  Heussler,  Francis  Baeo  und  »tim* 
geKhiehUieh*  Sltllung,  Brealau,  1889.    Concenung  Bacon'*  pndeca* 
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The  problem  is,  to  begin  the  whole  labor  of  the  mind 
again,  to  raiBe  science  upon  an  absolutely  new  basis  {imiau' 
ratio  ffiagna).  If  we  would  ascertain  the  hidden  nature 
of  things,  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  books,  in  the  authori- 
ties of  the  School,  in  preconceived  notions  and  a  priori 
speculations.  Above  all,  we  must  give  up  imitating  the 
ancients,  whose  influence  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  With  the  exception  of  Democritus  and  a 
few  positiyiBts,  the  Greek  philosophers  observed  but  little 
and  superficiallj.  Scholasticism  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  antiquity.  It  seems  as  though  the  Schoolmen  had  lost 
their  sense  of  the  real.  Our  knowledge  is  full  of  preju- 
dices. We  have  our  whims,  our  preferences,  our  idols 
{idola  tribus,  foriy  speciu,  theatri)^  and  we  project  them 
into  nature.  Because  the  circle  is  a  regular  line  and 
affords  us  pleasure,  we  infer  that  the  planetary  orbits  are 
perfect  circles.  We  do  not  observe  at  all,  or  we  observe 
bat  poorly.  We  infer  that  because  persons  have  escaped 
a  great  misfortune  five  times,  some  supernatural  agencies 
have  been  at  work ;  and  we  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
equally  numerous  cases  when  they  did  not  escape.  One 
may  truly  say  with  the  philosopher  who  was  shown,  in 
a  temple,  the  votive  tablets  suspended  by  such  as  had 
escaped  the  peril  of  shipwreck :  ^^  But  where  are  the  por- 
traits of  those  who  have  perished  in  spite  of  their  vows? " 
We  assume  final  causes,  and  apply  them  to  science,  thereby 
carrying  into  nature  what  exists  only  in  our  imagination. 
Instead  of  understanding  things^  we  dispute  about  wordsj 
which  each  man  interprets  to  suit  himself.  We  continu- 
ally confuse  the  objects  of  science  with  those  of  religion,  — 
a  procedure  which  results  in  a  superstitious  philosophy 
and  a  heretical  theology.     ^  Natural  philosophy  is  not  yet 

aora,  Digby  and  Temple,  see  /.  Freudenthalf  Beitrdgt  tur  GeMchichtt 
der  engl.  PhUot^  A.  /.  d.  Q.  d.  Ph.,  TV.,  pp.  460-477,  67^-608,  V., 
pp.  1^1.  -.  Tb.]. 
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to  be  found  unadulterated,  but  ia  impure  and  ooiruptedi— 
by  logic  in  the  school  of  Aristotle ;  by  natoial  theology  ii 
that  of  Plato;  by  mathematica  in  tiie  second  school  of 
Plato  (that  of  Proclus  and  others),  which  ought  zathtt 
to  terminate  natural  philosophy  than  to  generate  or 
create  it." 

Philosophy's  only  hope  in  this  chaos  of  opinions  and 
a  priori  systems  is  to  break  entirely  with  Greek  and 
scholastic  traditions,  and  to  accept  the  inductive  method. 
What  traditional  philosophy  caUs  induction  proceeds  by 
simple  enumeration,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and  is 
exposed  to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instancCf  deoid- 
i^g  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of  facts.  Grenuine 
induction,  the  method  of  modem  science,  does  not  huny 
on  rapidly  from  a  few  isolated  and  uncertain  phenomena 
to  the  most  general  axioms,  but  patiently  and  carefully 
studies  the  facts,  and  ascends  to  the  laws  continually  and 
grradually.  In  forming  our  general  law  ^^  we  must  examine 
and  try  whether  it  be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the 
particular  instances  from  which  it  is  deduced  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  generaL  If  the  latter,  we  must 
observe  whether  it  confirm  its  own  extent  and  generality 
by  giving  surety,  as  it  were,  in  pointing  out  new  particu- 
lars, so  that  we  may  neither  stop  at  actual  discoveries,  nor 
with  careless  grasp  catch  at  shadows  and  abstract  forms.*'  ^ 

It  is  an  exaggeration  of  Bacon's  merit  to  regard  him  as 
the  creator  of  the  experimental  method  and  of  modem 
science.^    On  the  contrary,  Bacon  was  the  product  of  the 

^  Novum  organutn,  B.  L,  §§  1,  2,  3, 14,  16, 19,  26,  81,  88-68,  71,  77, 
79,  82,  89,  96,  100  ff.  [TranslatioiiB  taken  from  Devey't  ed.  of 
Bacon's  works  in  Bohn's  Library. «-  Tb.] 

*  His  scientific  merit  1i»a  pv^u  «iim»  U>  an  ipterBstinir  eoutrnveny. 
8ss  Ad.  Lateon,  V^>er  Iku:on*»  teusetMseha/&^ht  Pnne^Men,  heru.., 
1860 ;  JnBftus  v.  liebig,  Ueber  F,  Bacon  von  Vendam  ttnd  die  Methodi 
im-  Naturforaehung,  Munich,  1863;  tr.  into  French  by  Tchihatchefi 
Pteis,  1866.     Cf.  the  ^repliee  of  Alb.  Deejirdina,  Ik  jun  tgmd  Er 
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ftdentific  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  mani 
fetto  is  but  the  conclusion,  or  as  we  might  say  the  moral, 
which  English  common-sense  draws  from  the  scientific 
moyement.  But  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  experimental  method,  we  must  at  least  concede 
to  him  the  honor  of  having  raised  it  from  the  low  condi* 
don  to  which  scholastic  prejudice  had  consigned  it,  and  of 
having  insured  it  a  legal  existence,  so  to  say,  by  the  most 
eloquent  plea  ever  made  in  its  favor.  It  is  no  small  matter 
bo  speak  out  what  many  think  and  no  one  dares  to  confess 
3ven  to  himself. 

Nay,  more.  Though  experimental  science  and  its  methods 
originated  long  before  the  time  of  the  great  chancellor, 
Bacon  is  none  the  less  the  founder  of  experimental  phUoe" 
7phy^  the  father  of  modem  positivistic  philosophy,  in  so 
Ear  as  he  was  the  first  to  afi&rm,  in  clear  and  eloquent 
vrords,  that  true  philosophy  and  science  have  common  in- 
teresta,  and  that  a  separate  metaphysics  is  futile.  An  out- 
spoken adversary  of  the  metaphysical  spirit,  he  expressly 
begs  his  readers  ^^  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of 
founding  any  philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
some  modems ;  for  neither  is  this  our  intention,  nor  do  we 
think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions  on  nature  and  the  pririr 
npUs  of  things  are  of  much  importance  to  men's  fortunes!'*  ^ 
Hence  he  not  only  opposes  Aristotle,  but  ^  eveiy  abstract 
opinion  on  nature,'*  L  e.,  all  metaphysics  not  based  on 
science. 

He  distinguishes,  moreover,  between  primary  philosophy 
and  metaphysics.  Primary  philosophy  treats  of  the  notions 
and  general  propositions  common  to  the  special  sciences, 
viz.  (according  to  Bacon's  strange  division,  ^Hhat  is  derived 

Baeonem^  Paris,  1862 ;  of  Sigwart,  Bin  PhUonoph  und  ein  Naturforseher 
••—  ru^^  inm0UM»iMch»  JakrbUektr.  voL  XIL,  Angiut,  1868 ;  voL  XIIL, 
•itnuarj,  VafO^j. 

^  Novum  arganwm^  L,  116. 
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from  the  three  different  faculties  of  the  8011I,*'  memoiji 
imagination,  and  reason)  *  history^  which  includes  eivH  Ut 
iory  and  natural  huiory ;  po€9y ;  and  phUoBophy^  which 
he  divides  into  natural  theology^  natural  phUoMojky^  sod 
human  philosophy.    Metaphysics  is  the  speculatiye  part  of 
natural  philosophy ;  it  deals  with  forms  (in  the  scholastie 
sense)  and  final  causes,  whereas  the  pracHeal  part  of  natunl 
philosophy,  or  physics  proper,  deals  cmly  with  efficient 
causes  and  substances.    But  Bacon  does  not  yalue  meta- 
physics yery  highly,  and  it  sounds  like  irony  when,  after 
haying  called  final  causes  barren  yirgins,  he  assigns  them 
to  this  science.    As  regards  natural  theology,  its  sole  aim 
is  ^^the  confutation  of  atheisnt''    Dogmas  aie  objects  of 
faith,  and  not  of  knowledge.^ 

This  method  of  distinguismng  between  science  and 
theology,  philosophy  and  faith,  reason  and  revelation,  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  ways  of  the  School.  The  old 
realistic  Scholasticism  identified  philosophy  with  theology. 
Bacon,  like  the  nominalists,  cannot  keep  them  far  enough 
apart  He  justifies  himself  for  being  a  naturalist  in  science 
and  a  supematuralist  in  theology  on  the  ground  of  this 
absolute  distinction,  and  a  number  of  English  thinkers 
follow  his  example.  But  the  distance  is  not  great  between 
the  exclusion  of  the  inyisible  from  the  domain  of  science 
and  its  complete  denial  Thomas  Hobbes,  a  friend  of 
Bacon,  teaches  a  form  of  materialism  which  his  political 
conservatism  scarcely  succeeds  in  disguising. 

§  52.    Thomas  Hobbes 

Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  tiie  son  of  a  clergyman, 
bom  at  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  was  the  tutor  of  Lord 
Cavendish,  and,  owing  to  the  latter's  influence,  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  Stuarts.  Returning  to  his  country  after  an 
absence  of  thirteen  years  in  France,  he  devoted  himsell 

^  De  digniiaie  et  augm.  JC,  IlL 
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exclusively  to  literary  labors.^    Hobbes's  fame  as  a  political 
writer  and  moralist  has  somewhat  obscured  his  merit  as  an 
ontologist  and  psychologist    And  unjustly  so ;  for  he  is  the 
farerunner  of  materialism,  criticism,  and  modem  positivism. 
Philosophy  is  defined  by  Hobbes  as  the  reasoned  knowl- 
edge  of  effects  from  causes,  and  causes  from  effects.'    To 
philosophize  means  to  think  correctly;   now,  to  think  is 
» to  compound  and  resolve  conceptions,"  i.  e.,  to  add  or 
subtract,  to  compute,  or  to  reckon ;  hence,  to  think  correctly 
means  to  combine  what  ought  to  be  combined,  and  to  sep- 
arate what  ought  to  be  separated.    Hence  it  follows  that 
philoeophy  can  have  no  other  object  than  camposable  and 
d9compo$able    things,  or    bodies.'     Pure    spirits,  angels, 

>  EUmenta  pkUosophica  de  cioe,  1642  and  1647 ;  Human  Naiurty  or 
lie  Fundamental  £Umeni»  of  Policy,  LoDdon,  1650 ;  Leviathan  tive  de 
iMfmo,  /brma  et  poiestate  civitatis  ecclesioitica  et  eivilisj  1651 ;  1670  (in 
Latia) ;  De  earpore,  1655 ;  De  homines  1658.  [First  Latii^  edition  of 
his  ocdlected  works  (pnblished  by  himself),  Amsterdam,  1668 ;  first 
English  edition  of  his  moral  and  political  works,  London,  1750]; 
(SmmtB  pkUoeapkiquee  et  piditiquee  de  7%  Hobbee,  etc.,  transl.  into 
French  by  one  of  his  friends,  2  vols.,  8vo,  NeuchAtel,  1787 ;  His  com- 
plete works  (English  and  Latin),  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Moles- 
worth,  16  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1839-45 ;  {The  Elements  of  Law,  Natural 
mnd  Polkiealf  ed.,  with  preface  and  critical  notes,  by  F.  Tonnies.  To 
which  are  subjoined  selected  extracts  from  onprinted  MSS.  of  Th.  H., 
LondoDy  1888 ;  Behemoth,  or  the  Long  Parliament,  ed.  for  the  first  time 
from  the  orighial  MSS.  by  F.  Tonnies,  London,  1889 ;  Siebzehn  Briefe 
dee  Th.  Hot/bee,  etc.,  ed.  and  explained  by  F.  Tonnies,  A,  f  G.d,  Ph., 
III.,  pp.  6S-78^  192-232 ;  Hobbes*s  Leviathan  in  Morley^e  Universal 
lAbrary,  London.  On  Hobbes  see :  F.  Tonnies's  four  articles  in  Vier* 
Uljahreuekr^  /.  wise.  Ph.,  1879-1881 ;  same  author,  Leibniz  und  H., 
PhUos.  JionatMh^,  1887,  pp.  557-573 ;  and  Th.  H.,  Deutsche  Rund- 
echau,  1889,  7 ;  6.  C.  Robertson,  Hobbes  {Philosophical  Classics),  Edin* 
burgh  and  London,  1886 ;  6.  Lyon,  La  phUosophie  de  Hobbes,  Paris, 
1898.  — Tb.]. 

*  De  eorpore,  p.  2. 

*  Id,  p.  6 :  Subjectum  phUosophia  sive  wuUeria  circa  quam  versatu^ 
9Si  corpus. 


ghosts,  and  God,  cannot  be  thoughL  They  axe  objects  ol 
faith,  and  belong  to  theology, — not  objects  of  Bcieno* 
falling  within  the  scope  of  philosophy.  Corresponding  W  I 
the  diviaion  of  bodies  into  natural  and  artificial,  moral  and 
social  bodies,  we  have  \  phUoiophia  naturalit  (logic,  oit- 
tology,  matliematicB,  physics)  and  phUosophia  ewnXit 
(morals  and  pohtics).  Physics  and  moral  philosophy  an 
both  empirical  sciences,  having  bodies  as  their  objects, 
and  outer  and  inner  sense  as  their  respective  orgaos. 
Outside  of  the  science  of  observation,  there  is  no  real 
knowledge.^ 

From  these  premises  follows  a  wholly  materialistic  theory 
of  perception.  Inner  perception,  the  primary  condition 
and  basis  of  intellectual  life,  is  merely  our  feeling  of  brain 
action.  To  think,  therefore,  is  to  feeL  Knowledge  con- 
sists in  the  addition  of  sensations.  Sensation,  a^fain,  is  bat 
a  modification,  a  movement  taking  place  in  the  sensihld 
body.  Memory,  the  indispensable  auxiliary  of  thought,  is 
simply  the  duration  of  sensation :  to  remember  is  to  feel 
what  one  has  felt.  Sensations  cannot  be  esplained,  in  tlu 
manner  suggested  by  some  of  the  ancients,  as  efBaences 
emanatuig  from  bodies,  and  similar  to  them.  These  nm» 
lacra  rerum,  at,  in  tJie  terminology  of  the  Schoolmen, 
tensible  and  intelligiltU  ^leciea,  are,  according  to  Hobbes,  as 
bad  as  tiie  occult  qualities  and  other  hypotheses  of  Uw 
Middle  Ages.  Instead,  we  must  say:  The  simple  motion 
which  the  objects  produce  in  snrroimding  matter  is  com- 
municated to  the  brain  by  ihe  mediation  of  the  nerves. 

Hobbes  here  states  a  truth  already  known  to  Democri- 
tus,  Protagoras,  and  Aristippus :  the  highly  important  truth 
of  the  wholly  subjective  character  of  perception.  What 
we  perceive — light,  for  example — is  never  an  external 
object,  but  a  motion,  a  modification  taking  place  in  the 

>  Aeorpom 
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etrebral  sabstance.'  We  need  no  farther  proof  of  1^ 
tiian  tile  &ct  that  light  is  perceived  when  the  eye  receives 
a  more  or  less  powerful  blow ;  the  sensatioii  is  merely  the 
effect  of  the  excitement  produced  in  the  optic  nerre.  And 
what  holds  for  light  in  general  may  be  said  of  each  par- 
ticolar  color,  which  ie  but  a  modification  of  light.  The 
senses  therefore  deceive  us  in  so  far  as  they  make  us  be* 
lieve  that  sound,  light,  and  colors  exist  outside  of  na.  The 
objectivity  of  the  phenomenon  is  an  illusion.  The  qnalitiea 
of  things  are  accidents  of  our  own  being,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing objective  except  the  motion  of  bodies,  which  arouses 
these  accidents  in  us.  Hobbes  reasons  as  Berkeley  after- 
warda  reasoned ;  but  the  latter  carries  out  his  argument  to 
the  very  end;  {oroceeding  from  sensualistic  premises,  he 
finally  denies  the  existence  of  bodies,  and  culminates  in 
subjective  idealism.  Hobbes  only  goes  half  way :  the  reality 
of  matter  is,  in  his  o|nnion,  an  unimpeachable  dogma.' 

Soul  or  spirit  he  defines  sometimes  as  brain  action,  some* 
times  as  nervous  substance.  By  spirit,  he  says,  I  under- 
stand a  physical  body  refined  enough  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  Uie  senses.  An  incorporeal  spirit  does  not  exist.' 
The  BiUe  itself  make  no  mention  of  such  a  being.  Ani- 
mals and  man.  differ  in  degree  only ;  both  being  corporeal 
beings.  We  possess  no  real  advantage  over  brutes  except 
^wech.  We  are  no  more  endowed  with  fre&will  than  the 
lower  beings.  Like  them,  we  are  governed  by  irresistible 
^^letites.  BeasfHi  without  passion,  moral  principles  with- 
out a  material  attzaction,  exert  no  influence  on  the  human 
win ;  it  is  impelled  by  the  expectalions  of  the  imagination, 
Uie  rsirfv*"".  and  the  emotions;  lore,  hatoed,  fear,  and 
hope-    **A  volontaiy  actum  ia  that  iriuch  pioceedeth  from 

m  »/  rfa  m»H*m.  mgiiatiom,  m-  d)<ntfM«  mkiek  04  ttjttt  wmh*  i>  ds 

■  u,i(L»£.  •iii.FP-ni. 
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the  will;"  but  the  yolition  itself  is  not  Toluntaiy;  ttb 
not  our  deed ;  we  are  not  the  masteis  of  it.    Eveiy  aothn 
its  sufficient  reason.    According  to  the  indeterministi,  a 
free  or  yoluntary  act  is  one  which,  though  there  be  a  sa{> 
ficient  reason  for  its  performance,  is  not  necessary.    Tte 
absurdity  of  this  definition  is  obvious.    If  an  oooonenee  or 
an  act  does  not  happen,  it  is  because  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  its  happening.    Sufficient  reason  is  synonymous 
with  necessity.    Man,  like  all  creatures,  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  necessity,  to  fate,  or,  if  we  choose,  to  the  will  of 
God.    Good  and  evil  are  relative  ideas.    The  former  k 
identical  with  the  agreeable ;  the  latter,  with  the  disagree 
able.    Interest  is  the  supreme  judge  in  morals  as  in  every- 
thing else.    Absolute  good,  absolute  evil,  absolute  justicd 
absolute  morality,  are  so  many  chimeras,  gratuitous  inven- 
tions of  the  theological  mind  and  metaphysics.^ 

Hobbes's  s}rstem  of  politics  is  consistent  with  these  onto- 
logical  premises.  Liberty  he  considers  as  impossible  in 
politics  as  in  metaphysics  and  ethics.  In  the  State  as  well 
as  in  nature  might  makes  right.  The  natural  state  of 
man  consists  in  the  hdlum  omnium  contra  omnes.  The 
State  is  the  indispensable  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
conflict.  It  protects  the  life  and  property  of  individuals  at 
the  cost  of  a  passive  and  absolute  obedience  on  their  part 
What  it  commands  is  good ;  what  it  prohibits  is  bad.  Its 
will  is  the  supreme  law.* 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  absolutistio  theory,  the  logi- 
cal consequence  of  materialism.  Let  us  note  in  what  two 
important  respects  Thomas  Hobbes  differs  from  Bacon. 
Fii^t,  Hobbes  teaches  a  S}rstem  of  metaphysics,  —  the 
materialistic  metaphysics ;  secondly,  his  definition  of  phi- 
losophy places  a  higher  value  on  the  syllogism  than  the 
author  of  the  Novum  organum  sets  upon  it.    The  lattef 

1  Treat,  of  Liberty  and  Ntctukjfy  London,  ISSO. 
*  Dt  cive,  6,  19;  12,  8;  Lwiaihanf  e.  17. 
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had,  in  proclaixning  induction  as  the  univeiBal  method, 
orerlooked  (1)  the  part  deduction  plays  in  mathematics, 
and  (2)  the  part  played  by  the  mathematical  element  and 
a  priori  apeculation  in  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Hence  Hobbes  occupies  a  position  between  pure 
empiziciam  and  Cartesian  rationalism. 

J  58.    BeseartM 

RR»d  DBS  Cabtbs,^  bom  1596  at  La  Haye  in  Touraine, 
and  educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  La  Fldche,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  abroad.  In  Germany  he  fought  as  a  lieu« 
tenant  in  the  Imperial  army ;  in  Holland  he  published  his 

>  JTarkg  [Latin  ed.,  Anmterdsm,  1650  ff ;  French,  FariB,  1701] ; 
French  ed.  by  Victor  Cousin,  11  yols.,  Paris,  1824-26 ;  PhUoiophical 
Works  of  DeBcarteSf  by  Gamier,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1886,  and  by  Jules 
Simon  in  the  BiblioU^que  Charpentier^  1  voL  12nio,  1842 ;  Moral  and 
Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes^  by  Amad^  Provost,  Paris,  1856; 
UnpMished  Works  of  Descartes^  by  Foucher  de  Careil,  1860;  [Uw- 
jmblisked  Letters^  by  £.  de  Bud^,  Paris,  1868 ;  by  P.  Tannery,  A.  f.  O. 
Phf  Yols.  iy«  and  Y.;  EngL  transL  of  The  Method^  Meditations,  and 
Sdecdons  from  ike  Principles,  by  J.  Yeitch,  10th  ed.,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1800 ;  of  the  Meditations,  by  Lowndes,  London,  1878 ;  of 
Extracts  from  hL  Writings,  by  H.  A.  P.  Torrey  (Series  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophers), New  York,  1802.  —  Tr.].  A.  Baillet,  La  vie  de  Mr,  des 
Cartes,  Fans,  1691 ;  Francisque  Bouillier,  Histcire  de  la  philosophic 
tartesienne,  Paris,  1864,  8d  ed.,  1868  [a  history  of  Cartesianism] ; 
[C.  Schaarschmidt,  Descartes  und  Spinoza,  Bonn,  I860];  J.  Millet, 
Hixtoir  de  Descartes  avant  1637  suivie  de  V analyse  du  Diseours  de  la 
mAhode  et  des  Essais  de  philonophie,  Paris,  1867 ;  Bertrand  de  Saint- 
Germain,  Descartes  considir4  comme  physiologiste  et  eomme  m/decin^ 
Paris,  1870 ;  [J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Descartes  (Blackwood's  Philosophical 
Classics),  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia,  1881.  See  also :  M.  Heinie, 
Die  Siitenlehre  des  Descartes,  Leipsic,  1872;  Grimm,  Descartes*  Lehre 
ron  den  angehorenen  Ideen,  Jena,  1873;  6.  Glogau,  Darlegung  u.  Kritik 
des  Grundgedankens  der  Cartesian,  Metaphysik,  Ztschr,  f  Ph,,  vol.  78, 
1878;  A.  Koch,  Die  Psychologic  Descartes^,  Munich,  1881;  Natorp, 
Descartes*  Erkenntnisstheorie,  Marburg,  1882;  K.  Twardowski,  Ide$ 
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Philosophical  Euaysy  compriBing  the  Discourg  d$  la  wUAek 
(1637),  the  Meditationes  de  prima  philoaophia  (1641),  tin 
l^ncipia  phUosophias  (1644).  His  admirer  Queen  ChristiBi 
invited  him  to  Sweden,  where  he  died  1650,  tiie  same  year 
in  which  his  TraitS  des  passions  de  Fdme  appeared  at  Amsto^ 
dam.  Besides  the  above,  we  must  mention  the  following 
characteristic  works :  Lc  monde  ou  traiii  de  la  lumiersj  and 
the  Train  de  Fhomme  ou  de  la  formation  du  foetus^  which 
were  published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

In  order  to  understand  Descartes  the  philosopher,  we 
must  remember  that  he  wr^  ah  emulator  of  Gassendi, 
Galileo,  Pascal,  and  Newton,  the  successor  of  Vidte,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  analytical  geometry.  Descartes 
was  a  mathematician  above  eyerything  else ;  a  geometrician 
with  a  taste  for  metaphysics  rather  than  a  philosopher  with 
a  leaning  for  geometiy  and  algebra.  Indeed,  his  philoso- 
phy simply  aims  to  be  a  generalization  of  mathematics ;  it 
is  his  ambition  to  apply  the  geometric  method  to  universal 
science,  to  make  it  the  method  of  metaphysics.  The  Diir 
course  on  Method  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  on  this  point: 
*'  Above  all,"  he  says,  "  I  was  delighted  with  the  mathe- 
matics on  accoimt  of  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  their 
demonstrations,  but  /  h^d  not  as  yet  found  out  their  true 
use^  and  although  I  supposed  that  they  were  of  service  only 
m  the  mechanic  arts,  I  was  surprised  that  upon  founda- 
tions so  solid  and  stable  no  loftier  structure  had  been 
raised."  ^  And  again :  "  Those  long  chains  of  reasoning, 
quite  simple  and  easy,  which  geometers  are  wont  to  employ 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  most  difficult  demonstra- 
tions, led  me  to  think  that  evert/thing  which  might  faU  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  human  mind  might  le  connected  together 
in  the  same  manner^  and  that,  provided  only  one  should 
take  care  not  to  receive  anything  as  true  which  veas  not  so, 
and  if  one  were  always  careful  to  preserve  the  order  necet* 

^  Ditcaurs  de  la  methods  (Torrey's  translation),  Fart  I.,  S  10. 
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iHTj  for  deducing  one  truth  from  anotlier,  there  would  be 
none  so  remote  at  which  he  might  not  at  last  arriye,  nor 
80  concealed  which  he  might  not  discover."  ^ 

These  passages  and  many  others  make  it  quite  plain  that 
Ihe  Cartesian  method  consists  in  mathematical  deduction 
generalized.  How,  then,  did  Descartes  come  to  be  called 
the  inventor  of  inner  observation  or  the  psychological 
method  ?  Descartes  needed  first  principles  from  which  to 
proceed  in  his  deductions,  and  self-observation  furnished 
him  with  such  principles,  from  which  he  deduced  all  the 
rest  mare  geometrico.  Hence,  those  who  regard  Descartes 
as  the  author  of  the  psychological  method  are  right,  in  so 
far  as  observation  is  one  of  the  phases  and  the  preparatory 
stage,  as  it  were,  in  the  Cartesian  method ;  but  they  err  in 
so  far  as  they  regard  it  as  more  than  an  introduction,  or 
kind  of  provisional  scaffolding  for  deductive  reasoning, 
which  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  soul  of  the  Cartesianism 
of  Descartes.  Let  us  add  that  Descartes  not  only  uses 
inner  observation ;  he  is  a  learned  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
gist (so  far  as  that  was  possible  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury),  and  as  such  appreciates  the  great  value  of  experience. 
He  loves  to  study  the  great  book  of  the  world ;^  and  for  any 
one  to  oppose  him  to  Bacon  on  this  point  is  sheer  ignor- 
ance. The  most  recent  historians  of  Cartesianism  justly 
insist  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Descartes  the  phil- 
osopher  from  Descartes  the  scientist;  and  French  positi« 
vism,  too,  is  right  in  reckoning  among  its  ancestors  a  man 
who  tried  to  make  philosophy  an  excuit  science.  Descartes's 
failing,  a  failing  which  he  shares  with  very  many  metaphy- 
sicians, and  which  is  the  result  of  his  scholastic  training, 
consista  in  his  impatient  desire  to  conclude  and  systema- 
tize; which  hinders  him  from  distinguishing  sufficiently 
between  the  method  of  scientific  investigation  and  the 
method  of  exposition. 

1  Disecun  de  la  mMode  (Torrej's  translation),  Tsii  11.,  1 11. 
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The  application  of  the  geometrical  metiiod  to  met^d^ 
ncs  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  an  exact  science :  that 
is  the  leading  thought  in  GarteaiaoianL  The  geometez 
starts  out  from  a  Bmall  number  of  axioms  and  definitiona, 
and,  by  means  of  deductaou,  reaches  wondetful  reanlts. 
Descartes  follows  tlua  method.  He  needs,  firet,  azuHm 
and  definitionfi ;  the  fiist  part  of  our  exposition  will  show 
us  how  inner  observation,  aided  hj  reasoning,  saj^dias 
them.  From  these  definitions  he  then  dedooea  a  series  d 
consequences,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  tlie  second 
part. 

1.  Observing  that  all  he  knows  or  thinks  he  knows  he 
lias  received  through  the  senses  and  from  tndition,  and 
that  the  senses  often  deceive  us,  Descartes  ree(dTea  to 
doubt  everything :  to  traditional  science  he  opposes  a  radi- 
cal doubt.  But  he  does  not  doubt  merely  for  the  sake  of 
doubting.  His  scepticism,  though  radical,  is  provisional, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  certain  and  self* 
acquired  knowledge.  He  differs  both  from  the  philosophers 
of  the  Church  and  the  sceptics  properly  so-called.  The 
Schoolmen  had  said :  Credo  *t  intdligam  ;  he  however  says : 
Duhito  vi  intelligam.  Pyrrbo,  Sextus,  and  Montaigne  had 
doubted  before  him,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  mastering 
their  doubts ;  they  were  tired  of  seeking  for  Uie  truth,  and 
BO  made  doubt  an  end  in  itaelf,  a  definitive  and  hopeless 
system.  For  Descartes  doubt  is  but  a.  means  which  be 
hastens  to  abandon  as  soon  as  he  has  discovered  a  certun, 
primary  truth.  This,  rather  than  his  scepticism,  the  fact, 
namely,  that  he  adds  to  hia  negataon  a  podtive  and  emi- 
nently fruitful  principle,  makes  him  the  &thflr  of  modem 
rationalistic  philosophy. 

What  is  this  principle,  and  bow  does  Descartes  diacovei 
it?  His  very  doubts  reveal  it  to  him.  I  donbt,  says  bet 
that  is  absolutely  certain.  Kow,  to  doubt  is  to  think. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  I  think.    To  think  is  to  exist 
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Hence  it  is  certain  that  I  exist.  Cogito^  ergo  mim}  Though 
Descartes  derives  the  substance  of  his  argument  from  St. 
Angtistine,  he  formulates  it  differently ;  he  presents  it  in 
such  an  attractive  and  precise  form  as  to  impress  the  mind 
and  to  gain  its  immediate  approvaL  To  the  classical  for- 
mula, eogito  ergo  eum^  Cartesian  philosophy  owes  a  large 
shaie  of  its  success.  Descartes's  motto  is  not,  however,  an 
inference,  and  he  does  not  wish  us  to  regard  it  as  suclu 
As  an  inference  it  would  be  a  peiitio  prineipii;  for  the  con- 
dusion  is  really  identical  with  the  major  premise.  It  is 
a  simple  analytical  judgment,  a  self-evident  proposition. 

Here  then  we  have  a  certain  basis,  on  which  to  con* 
struct  a  system  of  no  less  certainty  than  its  fundamental 
principle ;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  the  propositions  IdIIow- 
ing  necessarily  from  an  axiom  must  be  as  true  as  the  axiom 
iteelL 

Thus  for,  then,  I  merely  know  that  I  exist.  I  can- 
not advance  and  extend  the  circle  of  my  knowledge  without 
exercising  the  greatest  care ;  I  must  remember  constantly 
that  utf-evidence^  and  that  alone^  is  needed  to  make  me  cer- 
tain of  anything.  It  is  evident  that  I  think  and  that  I 
exist,  but  it  is  not  evident  that  the  object  of  my  thought 
exists  outside  of  me,  for  the  nature  which  deceives  me  by 
making  me  believe  in  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
may  also  delude  me  by  making  me  assume  the  reality  of 
aensible  things.  My  ideas  may  be  merely  the  product  of 
my  own  imagination.  Heat,  cold,  and  even  disease,  may  be 
hallucinations.  We  should  have  to  abandon  all  attempts 
to  prove  the  contrary,  we  should  forever  remain  confined 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  certitude  described  by  the  sum 
quia  eogito^  and  doubt  everything  else,  did  we  not  find 
among  our  ideas  one  whose  foreign  origin  is  self-evident* 
tiie  idea  of  God  or  of  the  infinite  and  perfect  fieing.' 

*  Dkeemts  de  la  mdhode^  TV.    Cf .  the  second  Mediiaiiom, 

•  MkfHiations,  in.,  V 
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This  idea  cannot  be  the  product  of  my  thought^  for  my 
thought  is  finite,  limited,  and  imperfect,  and  it  is  $d/' 
evident  that  a  finite  cause  cannot  produce  an  infinite  effect 
Shall  we  say  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  purelj  nega- 
tive ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  positive  ides  of  all, 
the  one  which  precedes  all  the  others,  and  without  which  the 
idea  of  the  finite  would  not  be  possible.  Shall  we  raise 
the  objection  that  the  human  ego,  though  CLctwiUy  imper- 
fect, may  be  potentially  infinite,  because  it  strives  for  per- 
fection, and  can  therefore  produce  the  idea  of  Grod  ?  But 
the  idea  of  God  is  not  the  idea  of  a  potentially-perfect 
being,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  actually-infinite  being.  We  do 
not  attribute  to  God  an  acquired  perfection.  Our  knowl- 
edge increases  and  grows  more  perfect  little  by  little, 
perhaps  indefinitely;  but  nothing  can  be  added  to  Gt>d, 
the  eternally-absolute  and  perfect  being.  Hence,  if  the 
idea  of  God  cannot  come  from  us,  it  must  necessarily 
come  from  God,  and  God  necessarily  exists. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  God  follows  from  the  very 
idea  of  the  perfect  being,  for  existence  is  an  essential 
element  of  perfection ;  without  it,  God  would  be  the  most 
imperfect  of  beings.  This  argument,  advanced  by  St. 
Anselmus,  apparently  makes  the  existence  of  God  depend 
on  our  idea  of  the  perfect  being.  Such,  however,  is  not 
Descartes's  meaning.  We  should  not  say,  God  exists 
because  my  mind  conceives  him;  but.  My  reason  con- 
ceives God,  because  God  exists.  The  true  foundation  of 
our  faith  in  God  is  not  our  own  conception  of  him,  —  that 
would  be  a  subjective  and  weak  basis,  —  but  God  himself, 
who  reveals  himself  to  us  in  the  innate  idea  of  infinity. 
The  objection  that  the  existence  of  a  mountain  or  a  valley, 
for  example,  does  not  follow  from  the  intimate  and  neces- 
saiy  correlation  existing  between  the  idea  of  a  mountain 
and  the  idea  of  a  valley,  is  a  sophism.  From  the  fact 
that  I  cannot  conceive  a  mountain  without  a  valley,  nor 
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a  Tallej  without  a  mountain,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
mountidn  or  a  valley  exists,  but  that  the  two  ideas  are  m- 
separable  from  each  other.  Similarly,  from  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  conceive  God  except  as  existent,  it  follows  that  the 
idea  of  God  implies  the  existence  of  the  perfect  Being.^ 

I  know,  then,  (1)  tJiat  I  exist ;  and,  (2)  that  Crod  exists. 
The  certainty  of  God's  existence  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  on  it  depends  all  truth,  all  certitude,  all  posi« 
tive  knowledge.  Without  it  I  could  not  advance  beyond 
the  cogiiOf  ergo  sum  ;  I  should  know  myself  and  never  know 
the  not-me.  It  enables  me  to  destroy  the  barrier  erected 
hj  doubt  between  thought  and  external  things.  It  teaches 
me  (8)  that  the  corporeal  toorld  exists.  God,  and  God 
alone,  vouchsafes  the  reality  of  my  ideas;  the  idea  of 
Grod  which  he  has  implanted  in  me  is  the  perpetual  refu- 
tation of  scepticism.  In  short,  as  long  as  I  leave  out  of 
account  the  idea  of  God,  I  may  suppose  that  the  sensible 
world  is  an  illusion  caused  by  some  evil  demon,  or  by  the 
nature  of  my  own  mind.  But  the  existence  of  God  as  the 
author  of  all  things  being  proved,  it  becomes  evident  that 
my  instinctive  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  world  is  well 
founded;  for  I  receive  it  from  a  perfect  being,  that  is, 
from  a  being  incapable  of  deceiving  me.  Henceforth, 
doubt  is  impossible,  and  whatever  trace  of  scepticism  I 
may  have  retained  is  superseded  by  an  unshakable  confi* 
dence  in  reason.' 

1  In  reality,  the  ontological  argument  is  no  more  of  an  inference 
than  the  cogiiOf  ergo  swn.  It  is  an  axiom,  a  truth  which  the  soul  per- 
etiTea  immediately  and  prior  to  all  reflection. 

*  Mediiadonf  Y.,  8 :  *<  But  after  I  have  recognized  the  existence  of 
a  God,  and  because  I  have  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  fact 
that  all  things  depend  upon  him,  and  that  he  is  no  deceiver,  and  in 
coDseqaeiioe  of  that  I  have  Judged  that  all  that  I  conceive  clearly 
sad  distinct]^  cannot  fail  to  be  true  ...  no  opposing  reason  can  be 
hrought  against  me  which  should  make  me  ever  call  it  in  question ; 
tad  thus  I  have  a  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  it.    And  this  same 
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The  three  realities  whose  ezisteiice  has  been  proyed,-- 
GKxi,  the  ego,  and  the  eoipoieal  worldi — may  be  defined  u 
follows:  God  is  the  infinite  substanoe, on  wjbich  eveiytiiing 
depends  and  which  itself  depends  on  nothing;  tiie  soul  ii 
a  substance  that  thinks ;  ^  the  bodjr  is  an  extended  sub- 
stance. By  ^  substance  "  we  can  understand  nothing  else 
than  a  thing  which  so  exists  that  it  needs  no  other  Uung 
in  order  to  exist.' 

2.  Observation  and  reasoning  form  the  basis  of  the  CSlv- 
tesian  system.  A  priori  deduction  completes  the  stmo- 
ture. 

And  here  we  find,  at  the  very  outseti  a  syllogism  which 
contains  the  elements  of  the  Spinozistic  system.  If  sub- 
stance is  a  thing  which  needs  no  other  thing  in  order  to 
exist,  it  follows  that  Chd  alone  is  a  gubsiance  in  ike  real 
unee  of  the  term^  Now,  by  substance  we  can  conceive 
nothing  else  than  a  thing  which  so  exists  as  to  need  nothing 
except  itself  in  order  to  exist.  There  may  be  some  ob- 
scurity in  the  phrase :  ^  to  need  nothing  except  itself ; "  for, 
strictly  speaking,  Chd  alone  is  such  a  being^  and  no  created 

knowledge  eztendB  also  to  all  the  other  things  which  I  reoolkei 
having  formerly  demonstrated,  as  the  trutlis  of  geometry  and  othen 
like  them ;  for  what  is  there  which  can  be  objected  to  oblige  me  to 
call  them  in  question  ?    Will  it  be  that  my  nature  is  such  that  I  am 
rery  liable  to  be  mistaken?     But  I  know  already  that  I  cannot 
deceive  myself  in  judgments  the  reasons  for  whieh  I  dearly  perceive. 
Will  it  be  that  I  have  formerly  regarded  many  things  as  true  and 
certain  which  afterwards  1  have  discovered  to  be  false?  .  .  •  Will  it 
be  that  perhaps  I  am  asleep  ?  •  .  .  But  even  if  1  am  asleep,  all  that 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  with  evidence  is  absolutely  true.    And  thai 
I  lecogiiise  very  clearly  ,that  the  certainty  and  the  truth  of  all  knowl- 
edge depend  on  the  knowledge  alone  of  the  true  God :  so  that  before 
'  '^D0V  him  I  eoold  not  perfectly  know  anything  else.    And  now  that 
mw  him,  I  have  the  means  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  an 
litadt  of  things,  not  only  of  those  which  are  in  him,  but  also  of 
n  wUoh  bak»g  to  corporeal  nature.  .  .  .** 
-  FthieipUs,  I.,  ^12.  •  Id^  L»  51.  •Id. 
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thing  can  exist  a  single  moment  without  being  sustained 
and  preseired  by  his  power.  Accordinglj,  the  School  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  term  ^  substance  "  does  not  apply 
to  God  and  the  creatures  univocally}  Hence,  creatures 
are  not  substances  in  the  proper  sense.  Some  are  sub- 
stances as  compared  with  others ;  they  are  not  substances 
as  compared  with  God,  for  they  depend  on  him. 

Descartes,  therefore,  understands  by  relative  and  finite 
substance  a  thing  which  needs  nothing  but  God  in  order  to 
exist;  by  mode,  that  which  cannot  exist  or  be  conceived 
without  something  else  which  is  its  substance ;  hy  attribute, 
the  essential  quality  of  the  substance,  from  which  we  can- 
not abstract  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
substance  itself. 

Minds  and  bodies  are  (relative)  substances.  Thought 
constitutes  the  attribute,  i.  e.,  the  essence  of  mind ; '  exten- 
sion, the  attribute,  i.  e.,  the  essence  of  body. 

From  the  fact  that  extension  constitutes  the  essence  of 
body,  it  follows :  (1)  That  there  can  be  no  extension  in 
the  universe  without  body,  i. e.,  no  empty  space;  nor 
bodies  without  extension,  i.  e.,  atoms ;  (2)  That  the  cor- 
poreal world  is  illimitable,  since  extension  cannot  be 
conceived  as  having  limits  (here  Descartes  contradicts 
Aristotle  and  agrees  with  Bruno);  (3)  That  body  has, 
strictly  speaking,  no  centre,  that  its  form  is  naturally 
eccentric  and  its  motion  centrifugal;  for  the  centre  is  a 
mathematical  point,  and  the  mathematical  point,  inex- 
tended. 

The  properties  of  extension  are  divisibility,  figurability, 
and  mobility.    But  divisibility  is  merely  a  movement  of 

*  PfineipUs,  I.,  51. 

*  Id.,  L,  9 :  By  the  word  thought  I  understand  eyer3rthing  that  so 
takes  place  in  ns  that  we  of  oorselyes  immediately  perceiye  it ;  hence, 
not  only  to  understand,  to  will,  to  imagine,  but  even  to  feel,  are  the 
tame  as  to  think. 
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separation  and  of  onion.    Henoe,  the  propertias  of  aodea 
gion,  and  conseqaently  of  matter,  consist  in  tnotifflrt. 

There  is  no  other  motion  than  ^notion  in  eztensiony  looil 
motion  or  change  of  place. 

Furthermore,  motion  cannot  originate  in  the  hodies  tfaenh 
selves :  they  cannot  be  said  to  move  tkeauelvei,  to  set  them- 
selves in  motion  and  to  persist  in  it  of  tiiemselves;  for 
bodies  are  extended,  extended  only,  even  in  their  smallest 
parts,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  the  inner  principle,  the 
centre  of  action  and  impulsion  which  we  call  sool  or  ega 
They  are  entirely  passive ;  they  do  not  move  themtduu  at 
all,  but  are  moved  by  external  causes.  We  cannot  even  say 
that  they  are  heavy,  if  we  understand  by  weight  a  Umdeneg 
of  the  body  to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  i.  e^  a 
kind  of  spontaneous  activity  in  matter.  The  material 
world  knows  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  necessity.  The 
particles  of  matter,  to  which  the  Creator  originally  imparted 
rectilinear  motion,  are  distributed  in  vortices  {tourbillafis)^ 
forming  stars,  then  planets,  which  are  extinguished  stars, 
and  finally  other  heavenly  bodies.  The  science  of  the 
world  is  a  problem  of  mechanics.  The  material  world 
is  a  machine,  an  indefinite  —  not  infinite  —  chain  of  move- 
ments, the  origin  of  which  is  in  God.^ 

However,  we  must  not  mix  theology  with  our  interpre- 
tation of  nature ;  and  phjrsics  should  entirely  abandon  the 
search  for  final  causes,  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the 
progress  of  this  science.' 

Minds  are  diametrically  opposed  to  bodies :  i.  e.,  they  are 
essentially  active  and  free ;  and  just  as  there  is  nothing 
inextended  in  body,  mind  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
thought,  inextended,  and  immaterial.  Body  is  everything 
that  mind  is  not;  mind  is  the  absolute  negation  of  every- 
'ling  that  body  is.    The  two  substances  entirely  exclude 

bhiOtiher,  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  each  other :  bodj 

•  JVmctpto.  n.,  III.  *  W.>  I..  28. 
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18  abeolutely  soulless ;  the  soul,  absolutely  immaterial  (dual- 
ism of  substances,  duaUstic  spiritualism).^ 

Like  soul  and  body,  the  science  of  soul  and  the  science 
of  body  have  nothing  in  common.  Physics  should  confine 
itself  wholly  to  mechanical  inteipretation,  whiLe  the  soul 
should  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  itself. 

Although  sensation  seems  to  be  an  action  of  the  body 
upon  the  soul,  voluntary  motion,  an  action  of  the  soul  upon 
the  body,  this  is  not  actually  the  case ;  for  there  can  be  no 
reciprocal  action  between  substances  whose  attributes  ex- 
clude each  other.  Man  is  a  composite  being,  a  combina- 
tion of  soul  and  body.  The  soul  derives  its  sensible  ideas 
from  its  own  nature  on  occasion  of  the  corresponding  ex* 
citations;  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  automaton, 
whose  movements  are  occasioned  by  the  volitions  of  the 
souL  The  body  and  the  soul  lead  separate  lives ;  the  body  is 
subject  to  necessity,  the  soul  endowed  with  free-will ;  being 
independent  of  the  body,  it  survives  its  destruction.  The 
two  parts  composing  the  human  being  are  so  exclusive  as 
to  make  a  real  union  bettveen  soul  and  body  absolutely  impos- 
sible. **  Those  who  never  philosophize,"  Descartes  *  writes  to 
Princess  Elizabeth,  ^^  and  employ  their  senses  only,  do  not 
doubt  that  the  soul  moves  the  body,  and  that  the  body  acts 
upon  the  soul.  But  they  regard  them  both  as  one  and  the 
same  thing,  i.  e.,  they  conceive  them  to  be  united ;  for  to 

1  Medkatumy  YI.  Here  we  notice  a  striking  difference  between 
Descartes  and  Leibniz,  between  dualistic  spiritualism  and  concrete 
spiritualism.  Descartes  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  force  (tendance)  to 
body ;  while  Leibniz  attributes  to  it  (i.  e.,  to  the  monads  constituting 
it)  not  only  forccy  but  also  perception  :  it  contains  the  idea  which  it 
desires  to  reo/tse,  without,  however,  being  conscious  of  it.  The  char- 
acteristic trait  of  mind  as  compared  with  body  is  not  perception  but 
appereepdon^  not  the  tendency  itself,  bat  the  consciousness  of  the  goal 
aimed  at 

>  A  Madame  Slixabeth,  Prineeue  Palatine  (Letter  XDL,  Vol.  III., 
ed.  Gamier). 
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eaneeive  things  a$  united  is  to  conceive  'them  as  one  and  tke 
same  thing.**  And  when  she  objects  that  the  reciprocal 
action  between  soul  and  body  is  a  self-evident  fact,  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  attribute  extension  to  the  soul  than  to 
contradict  this  evidence,  Descartes  replies :  ^^  I  pray  your 
highness  kindly  to  attribute  matter  and  extension  to  the 
soul,  or,  in  other  words,  to  conceive  it  as  united  to  the 
body ;  and  after  you  have  so  conceived  it  and  have  tested 
the  notion  in  your  own  case,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see 
that  the  matter  attributed  to  thought  is  not  thought  itself, 
and  that  the  extension  of  this  matter  is  quite  different  from 
the  extension  of  thought :  the  former  is  bound  to  a  certain 
place  from  which  it  wholly  excludes  the  extension  of  the 
body,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter,  and  your  high- 
ness will  find  no  trouble  in  understanding  the  distinction 
between  body  and  soul  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  your  high- 
ness has  conceived  them  as  united." 

The  theory,  however,  does  not  hinder  Descartes  from 
speaking  of  the  reciprocal  action  between  soul  and  body, 
as  though  this  action  were  real  and  direct.  His  anthropol- 
ogy, particularly  as  formulated  in  the  Trait6  des  passiansj^ 
everywhere  assumes  what  his  metaphysics  denies.  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  very  explicit  statements  which  have  just 
been  quoted,  Descartes  holds  that  the  soul  is  united  to  all 
parts  of  the  body;  that  it  exercises  its  functions  more 
especially  in  the  pineal  gland ;  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
act  upon  each  other  through  the  medium  of  this  gland  and 
the  animal  spirits.  However,  he  never  goes  so  far  as  to 
identify  the  "  two  substances."  The  TraitS  de  Vhomme  et 
de  la  formation  du  fostus  ^  points  out  the  distinction  which 
he  draws  between  them:  the  body  walks,  eats,  and  breathes; 
the  soul  enjoys,  suffers,  desires,  hungers  and  thirsts,  loves, 
hopes,  fears;   perceives  the  ideas  of  sound,  light,  smell, 

1  AniBterdam,  1650. 

*  Paris,  1864   (published  by  Clerselinr).     In  LaHn.   Amst..   1677| 
cum  notls  Lud,  de  la  Forge. 
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iBste,  and  resistance ;  wakes,  dreams,  and  faints.  But  all 
these  phenomena  are  consequences  —  consequences  and 
not  effects  —  of  movements  caused  in  the  pores  of  the 
brain,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  by  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of 
the  animal  spirits.  JVitfunU  the  lody,  and  partkularly 
unthout  the  brainy  all  these  phenojnena,  as  well  as  the  memory 
in  tahieh  they  are  retained,  would  disappear^  and  nothing 
would  be  left  to  the  soul  except  the  conception  of  pure 
ideas  of  substance,  thought,  space,  and  infinity,  —  ideas 
which  are  wholly  independent  of  sensation.  Moreover, 
the  ideas  which  need  the  cooperation  of  the  senses,  and 
consequently  of  the  brain,  are  entirely  different  from  the 
objects  which  we  suppose  them  to  represent.  The  idea  is 
immaterial ;  the  object,  material ;  the  idea  is  therefore  the 
opposite  of  the  object,  even  though  it  be  its  faithful  image. 
Our  ideas  of  material  qualities  no  more  resemble  the  ob- 
jects than  pain  resembles  the  needle  causing  it,^  or  the 
tickling  resembles  the  feather  which  occasions  it. 

We  see,  the  founder  of  French  philosophy,  though  a 
rationalist  and  spiritualist  in  principle,  really  approximates 
empiricism  and  materialism.  His  animal-machine  antici- 
pates the  Man  a  Machine  of  La  Mettrie.  Though  dog- 
matic in  his  belief  that  extension  is  a  reality,  he  is  the 
precursor  of  Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant,  in  that  he  makes 
a  clear  and  absolute  distinction  between  our  ideas  of 
material  qualities  and  their  external  causes. 


§  54.    The  Cartesian  School  ' 

The  philosophy  of  Descartes  clearly  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed the  ideals  of  its  age:  the  downfall  of  traditional 

1  TraUidu  mande  ou  de  la  /timi^e,  chap.  1,  Paris,  1664  (published 
by  Cleraelier). 

*  F.  Bouillier,  Histoire  de  la  phUosophie  cartinienne;  Damiron, 
HvUoire  de  la  philofophie  du  dix-neptikme  sihcle  ;  E.  Saisset,  Prifrurspurs 
el  ditcipleM  de  DescarteSy  Paris,  1862 ;  [6.  Monchamp,  Histoire  du  Cur 
Unanisme  en  Belglque,  Brussels,  1887}. 
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authorities  in  matters  of  knowledge,  and  the  autonomy  of 
reason.  It  met  with  immense  success.  Though  accused 
of  neologism  and  atheism  by  the  Jesuits  of  France  and 
the  severe  Calvinists  of  Holland,  though  attacked  in  the 
name  of  empiricism  by  Thomas  HofiBES  and  Pisrbb 
Gassendi,  and  in  the  name  of  scepticism  by  Hubt,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,^  and  Pierbe  Batle,'  it  gathered  around 
its  standard  men  like  Clerseuer,'  de  la  Fobge,^ 
Sylvain  R6GIS,*  Clauberg,*  Arnaxjld,^  Nicole,*  Male* 

BRAKGHE,  GeULINCX,  BALTHAZAR  BeKKER,  and  SPINOZA. 

Even  the  leaders  of  militant  Catholicism,  Bossuxrr  and 
Fi^NELOK,  felt  its  irresistible  influence.® 

^  1630-1721.  Censura  philosophice  carlesiancBf  PariB,  1660,  etc.  The 
sceptical  freethinker  Huet  differs  from  Bayle,  and  resembles  Fsscal 
in  that  he  teaches  theological  scepticism,  i.  e.,  a  form  of  scepticism 
which  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  for  religious  faith. 

*  1647-1706.  Author  of  the  celebrated  Dictionnaire  historique  et 
critique  (Rotterdam,  1697  ff.)»  ^^^  precursor  of  the  religious  criticists 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  [See  L.  Feuerbach,  Pierre 
Bayle ^  etc.,  Leipsic,  1844.] 

*  Died  1686.     Publisher  of  Opera  posthuma  Descartis, 

*  Tractatus  de  mente  humanai  ejus  facultatibus  et  /unctionHnUf  Am- 
sterdam, 1669. 

»  1632-1707.  Court  entier  de  la  philosophie,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1690; 
Amst.  1691. 

*  1625-1665.  Initiatio  phUosophi  s.  duhitatio  cartesiana,  1655 ;  Logica 
vetus  et  nova ;  ontosophia ;  de  cognitione  Dei  et  nostri,  Duisburg,  1656 ; 
Opera  philosophica,  Amst.,  1691.  [See  H.  Miiller,  /.  Clavberg  und 
nine  Stellung  im  Cartesianismus,  Jena,  1891.] 

»  Died  1694.  Works,  Lausanne,  45  vols.,  4to,  1775-1783 ;  [philo- 
sophical works  published  by  J.  Simon  and  C.  Jourdain,  Paris,  1893. 
See  F.  R.  Vicajee,  Antoine  Amauldy  Bombay,  1881]. 

'  Died  1695.  Philosophical  works  published  by  Jourdain,  1845. 
[For  the  Port-Royalists  Arnauld  and  Nicole  see :  H.  Beuchlin, 
Geschtchte  von  Port-Royal,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1839-44 ;  St.  Beure^ 
Port-Royal,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1867]. 

*  The  former,  in  his  Traiid  de  la  connaisance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme : 
the  latter,  in  his  Traits  de  ^existence  et  des  aUributs  de  Dieu,  and  his 
Leltres  sur  la  metaphysique. 
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Two  great  problems  dominate  the  speculations  of  the 
new  schooL  What  is  the  relation  between  soul  and 
body,  mind  and  matter?  That  is  the  ontological  ques- 
tion, with  which  the  question  regarding  the  origin  of 
ideas  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  or  the  critical 
problem,  is  closely  allied.  What  is  the  relation  between 
the  soul  and  God,  —  between  human  liberty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  divine  omnipotence,  on  the  other?  That  is 
the  moral  question,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding. 

In  order  to  solve  the  former,  reasoning  and  experience 
must  be  reconciled.  If  we  consult  the  facts  only,  sensa- 
tion is  evidently  the  body's  action  upon  the  soul,  the  action 
of  matter  on  mind.  And  evidently,  voluntary  movement 
is  the  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  We  are  acted  upon 
by  matter,  and  react  upon  it.  Hence  a  relation,  a  very 
intimate  relation,  obtains  between  the  two  substances.  But 
when  they  compare  the  results  of  observation  with  the 
dualistic  metaphysics  of  the  master,  the  Cartesians  become 
involved  in  insoluble  difficulties,  and  are  confronted  by 
mysteries  on  every  side.  The  mind  is  a  thinking  sub- 
stance and  without  extension ;  the  body,  an  extended  and 
unconscious  substance.  The  mind  is  nothing  but  thought ; 
matter,  nothing  but  extension.  Now,  though  we  may  con- 
ceive that  an  extended  substance  receives  an  impulse  from 
another  extended  substance,  and  then  communicates  this  to 
a  third  substance,  likewise  extended,  the  aforesaid  extended 
substance  cannot  possibly  be  moved  by  something  abso- 
lutely inextended ;  nor,  conversely,  can  an  absolutely  inex- 
tended  thing  transmit  any  movement  whatever  to  such  an 
extended  substance.  We  can  conceive  of  mutual  action 
between  similar  substances,  but  not  between  opposite  sub- 
stances. Hence  we  cannot  assume  that  a  real  influence 
{injluxus  phyneus)  is  exercised  by  the  body  upon  the  soul^ 
or  Htfe  vena. 
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According  to  Arnold  Geulincx  ^  of  Antwerp  and  Nicho 
las  Malebranche,^  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  the 
most  illustrious  representatives  of  the  Cartesian  school, 
the  ** apparent"  action  between  soul  and  body  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  supernatural  concourse  of  God. 
God  intervenes  on  occasion  of  every  volition,  in  order  to 
excite  in  our  bodies  the  movement  which  the  soul  oannot 
communicate  to  it  of  itself,  and  on  occasion  of  each  cor- 
poreal excitation,  in  order  to  produce  the  corresponding 
perception  in  the  soul.  Our  volitions  are  the  ocearional 
eatues^  God  the  efficient  cause  of  our  movements;  the 
sense-objects  are  the  occasional  causes,  God  the  efficient 
;;ause  of  our  perceptions. 

1  1625-1669.  Amoldi  Geulincx,  Logica  Jundameniis  nitt,  a  qmbui 
hactenus  collapsa  fuerai^  resiUutay  Leyden,  1662 ;  Metaphysica  vera  H  ad 
mentem  peripateticam,  Amsterdam,  1691 ;  ri^i  atavr6v  Hoe  EtkicOf  2d 
ed.,  with  notes,  Leyden,  1675  ff. ;  Fhysica  verOt  1688;  etc.  {PkUee- 
ophical  Works  of  Geulincx,  ed.  by  J.  P.  N.  Land,  3  vols ,  The  Hague, 
1891-93.  On  Greulincx  see:  £.  Pfleiderer,  AmM  Geulxnexy  etci, 
Tubingen,  1882 ;  same  author,  Leibniz  und  GetdincXj  tft.,  1884 ;  Y.  van 
der  Haeghen,  Geulincx^  jStude  sur  $a  vity  8a  phUasophie  et  $e$  ouoragei^ 
Ghent,  1886 ;  J.  P.  N.  Land,  A.  G.  u.  seine  Philosophies  The  Hague^ 
1895.  — Tr.] 

'  1638-1715.  De  la  recherche  de  la  viritij  oH  Von  traite  de  la  nofiire, 
de  V esprit  de  Vhomme  et  de  Vusage  qu*il  doit  /aire  pour  doker  Verreur  dans 
les  sciences^  Paris,  1675;  1712;  [new  ed.,  with  an  introduction  by 
F.  Bouillier,  Paris,  1880 ;  Engl.  tr.  by  Taylor,  London,  1700»  1720] ; 
Conversations  mdtaphysiques  et  chritiennes,  1677;  Traits  de  la  nature  el 
de  la  grdce,  Amsterdam,  1680,  [Engl,  tr.,  London,  1695];  Traitdde 
morale,  Rotterdam,  1684 ;  [new  ed.  by  H.  Joly,  Paris,  1882];  MAtUth 
tions  mdtaphysiques  et  chrdiiennes,  1684 ;  Entretiens  sur  la  mStaphysique  et 
sur  la  religion^  1688;  Traits  de  V amour  de  Dieu,  1697;  etc.  (Euvres, 
Paris,  1712;  (Euvres,  by  Genoude,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1837;  (Buvres  de 
Malebranche,  published  by  Jules  Simon,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1871.  Blam- 
pignon,  jStude  sur  Malebranche,  d'aprls  des  documents  manuscritSt  Paris, 
1862;  L^on  Oll^Laprune,  La  philosophie  de  Malebranehe^  2  vols., 
Paris,  1870-72 ;  [Mario  Novaro,  Die  PhUosophie  des  Nicholas  Male- 
tranche,  Berlin,  1893 ;  Fran9oi8  Pillon,  Uivolution  de  VidMisme  en  di»- 
huitihne  sikcle :  Malehranehe  et  ses  critiques  (L'Ann^e  phUosophsque, 
rV.,  1894)  •,  Spinozisme  et  Malehranchisme  (Id.  V.,  1895).  —Tr.1. 
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Occasionalism  concealed  the  boldest  negations  beneath 
its  seeming  naiveness.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  there  is 
no  direct  influence  between  mind  and  body ;  if  God,  that 
is,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  the  necessary  and  only 
mediator  between  matter  and  soul,  we  must  conclude,  with 
the  Dutch  Cartesian  Balthasar  Bekker,^  that  sorcery, 
magic,  or  spiritism,  in  eveiy  shape  or  form,  is  a  detestable 
and  ridiculous  superstition. 

Nay,  more.  If  God  is  the  efficient  author  of  all  my  per 
ceptions  and  movements,  I  am  nothing  but  a  nominal,  ap- 
parent, and  fictitious  subject,  and  God  is  the  real  subject  of 
my  actions  and  thoughts :  it  is  he  who  acts  in  me ;  it  is  he 
who  thinks  in  me.  The  former  consequence  of  occasional- 
ism (God  acts  in  me)  was  drawn  by  Geulincx,  the  latter 
(God  thinks  in  me),  by  Malebranche.  According  to  Geu- 
lincx, we  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  minds,  but  modes  of 
mind.  Take  away  the  mode,  and  God  alone  remains.' 
According  to  Malebranche,  God  is  the  abode  of  spirits,  as 
space  is  the  abode  of  bodies.  He  is  to  the  soul  what  light 
is  to  the  eye.  Just  as  this  organ  dwells  in  the  lights  so  the 
mind  is  in  God,  thinks  in  God,  sees  in  God.'  We  do  not 
perceive  the  material  things  themselves,  but  the  idea-types 
of  the  things,  their  ideal  substance  as  it  exists  in  God.  In- 
deed, how  could  the  eye  of  the  mind  see  material  things  ? 
To  see  an  object  means  to  assimilate  it,  to  make  it  our  own, 
does  it  not?  And  how  can  substances  which  exclude  each 
other  by  their  very  essence,  how  can  mind  and  matter,  pen- 
etrate each  other  ?    How  can  the  spiritual  eye  assimilate 

1  16S4-1698.  De  philosophia  cart,  admonitw  Candida  et  nnceraf 
WeseL  1668;  De  betoperde  weeield  (The  World  Beuntched)^  4  vole.,  Leu- 
warden,  1600;  Amsterdam,  1691  (a  work  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  oomet  in  1680). 

s  Metapk^iiea^  p.  56 :  Sumus  igiiur  modi  merUif ,  tt  au/eras  modum^ 
wmanet  DtuM^    Cf.  p.  146. 

^  Dela  recherche  de  la  r&it^,  III.,  2,  6. 
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..  >i.    L   '/'kA'al's  Thoughts  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  London,  ] 

.,  ^:       ijcr-c,  IS^ii)].     V.  Cousin,  Etudes  sur  Pascal,  5tt 

>.-.      '.   .icc  £:udes  sur  Blaise  Pascal,  Paris,  1848 ;  3d  ed.,  ] 

'  IO..U.,   r'itt^ns  sur  Us  Pensees,  Dijon  and  Paris,  18C9 ;  [J 

-     .,..»;;iat''Wk  1^70,  1875;  E.  T>toz,  Stude  sur  le  scepticisn 

k..  .  .    .*     ?\:'5»  lSc>6.  —  Tb.]    Asa  physicist  and  mathemati 

,  ;  ^•vv«4ul>  kik  ;ii  writer,  the  author  of  the  Perukes  and  Lettres 

J  .  >  -:• '  -^  *4*i  i&^  ^  I'h  Descartes.    As  a  philosopher  he  was  at  first  eq 

.«.)^«.<«u  >>  C^tfte^ian  dogmatism,  which  appealed  to  his  '^geon 
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;»»iu«^  itcw  .'£  tVrc-Koval  and  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  proc 

u  t.:^^  vt  (^iSm  change  of  heart,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  adh 

,H    V^«^«MfiOiuMi  i^hrUtianity.     His  Pensdes  form  the  raw  materi; 

'V  s*^*^  ^  ^kH^kl  bi»  intended  to  be  an  apology  of  his  new  faith. 

^r^j^  iw^viftM  WmML  to  him  in  all  its  weakness,  and  made  him  a  see 

iijUt*^*'^  ij^^yiNkTiKl  to  him  in  all  her  ugliness,  and  made  him  pessim 


V.'x 
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But  the  system  had  only  to  be  divested  of  its  theological 
shell  to  become  Spinozistic  naturalism. 

§  55.     Spinosa 

Baruch  (Benedict)  Spinoza,^  Spinosa,  or  Despinoza,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1632,  of  Portuguese  Jewish  parents, 

trattaB  in  his  philosophy :  first,  reason  and  experience,  without  con 
science,  cannot  yield  us  real  truth ;  secondly,  experience  without  con- 
science necessarily  leads  to  pessimism ;  and  finally,  the  will  —  for  that 
is  what  Pascal  means  by  the  words  heart  (eaur)  and  feeling  (sentiment) 
—  takes  precedence  of  reason,  and  subjects  it  to  its  laws. 

1  Benedicti  de  Spinoza  opera  qua  supeftunt  omniaf  iterum  edenda 
euravity  prasfcUiones,  vitam  auctorisy  nee  non  notitiaSf  qua  ad  historiam 
teripterum  pertinent^  addiditf  U.  £.  6.  Paulus,  Jena,  1802-03.  More 
recent  editions  by  A.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgart,  1830 ;  Riedel,  R.  de$  Cartes  et 
B.  de  Spinoza  prceeipua  opera  philosophiea,  Leipsic,  18i3 ;  C.  H.  Bruder, 
8  rols.,  Leipsic,  1843-46 ;  completed  by  J.  van  Vlooten,  Ad.  B.  de  Sp 
cpera  qua  supersunt  omniay  supplementum  contin.  tractatum  de  Deo  et 
hominef  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1862;  [best  edition  by  Van  Vlooten  and 
Land,  B.  de  Sp,  opera  quotquot  reperta  sunt,  2  vols..  The  Hague,  1882- 
83].  Spino£a*8  complete  works  translated  into  French  by  Saisset, 
Ptais,  1842 ;  1861 ;  3  vols.,  1872 ;  [into  German  by  B.  Auerbach,  2d 
ed.,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1872;  phil.  works  trans,  into  German  by  Kirch- 
mann  and  Schaarschmidt  (in  the  Philos,  Bibliotheky  2  vols.).  The  Chief 
Works  of  B.  de  Sp.,  transl.  into  English  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes,  2  vols., 
London,  1883-84  ft, ;  Ethics,  transl.  by  White,  London,  1883 ;  2d  ed., 
1804;  Selections,  tr,  by  Fallerton,  New  York,  1892;  new  ed  ,  1895; 
transl.  of  Traetatus  de  tntellectus  emendatione,  by  White,  New  York, 
1895. — Tb.]  Biographies  of  Spinoza  by  Coler  (in  Dutch,  1705,  in 
French,  1706)  and  Lucas  (La  vie  et  Vesprit  de  Mr,  BenclU  de  Spinosa^ 
1719);  Armand  Saintes,  Histoire  delavie  et  des  ouvrages  de  Spinosa, 
Paris,  1842 ;  J.  yan  Vlooten,  Baruch  d^Espinoza,  zyn  leven  en  sehrxfien, 
Amsterdam,  1862 ;  [2d  ed.,  Schiedam,  1871].  [T.  Camerer,  Die  Lehre 
Spinozas,  Stuttgart,  1877 ;  F.  Pollock,  Spinoza,  His  Life  and  Philosophy, 
London,  1880;  J.  Martineau,  A  Study  of  Spinoza,  London,  1882;  alsr 
in  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Oxford,  1886;  J.  Caird,  Spinoza,  Edin 
burgh,  1888;  R.  Worms,  La  morale  de  Spinosa,  Paris,  1892;  L.  Brun- 
sdirigg,  Spinoza,  Paris,  1894.  See  also  E.  Fischer's  excellent  volume 
on  Spinoza,  History  of  Philosophy,  I.,  2.  For  full  references  see  Ueber^ 
wf'p^-Heinze  and  A.  van  der  Linde,  JB.  Spinoza  Bibliografe,  Graven haffy» 
1871.  — Ta.l 
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who  were,  it  seemB,  in  good  circamstaiioee.  In  moooxduioe 
wiUi  the  wishes  of  his  &ther  he  studied  theology,  Isat  soon 
flhowed  a  decided  preference  for  free  philosophical  specula- 
tion*  After  being  excommunicated  hy  the  synagogue,  which 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  faring  him  back  to  the  £uth 
of  lus  fathers,  he  repaired  to  Rhynsburg,  tiien  to  Voorbuig, 
and  finally  to  The  Hague,  where  he  died,  a  poor  and  per- 
secuted man,  in  1677.  His  love  of  independence  led 
him  to  decline  ihe  Heidelberg  professorship  of  pluloeophy 
offered  him  by  Karl  Ludwig,  tiie  Elector  Palatine.  He 
wrote  his  principal  works  at  The  Hague  between  the 
years  1660  and  1677.  In  1663  he  published  the  treatise 
entitled:  Benati  Descartes  principiorum  philasophue  Pars 
L  et  11.  more  geometrieo  demonstrates^  and  in  1670,  the 
anonymous  work:  Tractatus  tJiedogieo-politicus,  in  which 
he  discusses  and  gives  rationalistic  solutions  of  such  prob- 
lems as  inspiration,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  free  inves- 
tigation. His  chief  work,  Ethica  more  geometrieo  demon- 
strata^  and  several  other  less  important  treatises,  were 
issued  after  his  death  under  the  care  of  his  friend 
Ludwig  Meyer.^  His  Tractatus  de  Deo^  Komine^  ejusque 
felicitate  was  unknown  to  the  philosophical  public  until 
1852.« 

Spinozism,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ethics^  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  Cartesian  definition  of  substance,'  and  the 
consistent  application  of  the  method  of  the  French  philoso- 

1  [Ludwig  Stein  has  shown  (Neue  Aufiehlibtte  vber  den  Utteranacken 
Naddau  und  die  Herouegabe  der  Opera  postkwna  Sp.%  Arch.  /.  G,  d. 
Pk^  1, 18S8)  that  the  Opera  pottkwmi  were  pabliahed  by  the  physician 
O.  H.  Scholler  and  not  by  Meyer.    Meyer  most  likely  wrote  the  pref • 

•OS.  — Tr.] 

•  Published  by  Ed.  Bohmer,  Halle,  1852 ;  [by  Van  Vlooten,  Am- 
•tsrdam,  1862 ;  by  Schaarschmidt,  u/.,  1869.  German  translation ;  by 
Schaarschmidt  (toI.  18,  PkiL  Bibtiothek),  1869;  by  Sigwart,  2d  ed]. 
Tubingen,  1881.  — Tr.} 

•  PrineipUe,  I.,  6L 
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pherJ  Our  author  is  not  content  with  developing  his 
doctrines  by  pure  deductive  reasoning,  but  also  presents 
them  more  geometrico.  From  a  certain  number  of  definitions 
he  deduces  a  system  whose  parts  are  logically  connected 
with  each  other.  This  method  of  exposition  is  not  an 
arbitrary  form  or  a  provisional  framework:  it  i«  of  a  piece 
with  the  system,  and,  one  might  say,  constitutes  its  perma- 
nent skeleton.  When  Spinoza  treats  of  the  world,  of  man 
and  his  passions,  as  Euclid  in  his  Elements  treats  of  lines, 
planes,  and  angles,  it  is  because,  in  principle  and  in  fact, 
he  sets  as  great  a  value  upon  these  objects  of  philosophy  as 
ihe  geometer  upon  his.'  Just  as  tiie  conclusions  of  geom- 
etry inevitably  follow  from  their  axioms,  so  the  moral  and 
physical  facts  which  the  philosopher  considers  follow  with 
absolute  necessity  from  the  nature  of  things,  expressed  by 
their  definitions ;  and  he  no  more  inquires  into  their  final 
causes  than  the  geometer  asks  to  what  end  the  three  angles 
of  a  given  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  It  is  not 
his  method  that  leads  him  to  mathematical  determinism ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  employs  it  because,  from  the  very  out- 
set, he  views  the  world  from  the  geometrical,  i.  e.,  deter- 
ministic standpoint.  He  agrees  with  Descartes,  Plato, 
and  Pythagoras  that  philosophy  is  the  generalization  of 
mathematics. 

I.   Definitions 

The  fundamental  notions  of  Spinoza's  system  are  sub- 
stance, attribute,  and  mode.     "  By  substaneej**  he  says,  "  I 

1  We  do  not  at  all  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  the  influence 
which  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages  exercised  on  Spinoza's 
inteUectual  development.  This  influence  is  apparent,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  call  it  in  question.  It  was  owing  to  it  that  Spinoza  found 
what  he  did  find  in  Descartes ;  he  was  already  a  pantheist  when  he 
took  up  the  study  of  the  French  philosopher.  Still,  we  must  main- 
tain that  his  leading  thought,  and  particularly  his  method,  are  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  Cartesian  system. 

<  Traetahu  politico,  cl,  f  4;  Ethics,  HI.,  Preface. 
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undenrtttad  that  which  exists  in  itself,  and  is  conoeiTed  bf 
itself,  L  e.,  that  which  does  not  need  the  ocmception  of  any 
other  thing  in  order  to  be  conceiyed.'* '  ^^By  aUribuU  I 
understand  that  which  the  intellect  perceives  as  conatitat- 
ingthe  essence  of  the  substance."^  ^Bjmode  I  under- 
stand the  modifications  of  the  substance,  i.  e^  that  which 
exists  in  and  is  conceived  by  something  other  than  itwlL**' 

n.  Deductionb 

1.   Theory  of  Svhstanes 

From  the  definition  of  substance  it  foUows:  (1)  that 
substance  is  its  own  cause ;  ^  otherwise  it  would  be  pro- 
duced by  something  other  than  itself,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  be  a  substance ;  (2)  that  it  is  infinite  ^  (if  it  were 
finite,  it  would  be  limited  by  other  substances,  and  conse- 
quently depend  on  them);  (3)  that  it  is  the  only  sub- 
stance ;  *  for  if  there  were  two  substances,  they  would  limit 
each  other  and  cease  to  be  independent,  i.  e^  they  would 
cease  to  be  substances.  Hence  there  can  be  only  one  sub- 
stance, which  depends  on  nothing,  and  on  which  everything 
depends^  At  this  point  Spinoza  deviates  from  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy;  but  he  deviates  from  it  because  the 
system  itself  invites  him  to  do  so.    Descartes  himself  had 

^  Ethics f  I.)  Def.  3:  Per  suh^tantiam  intellxgo  id  quod  in  $e  est  et  per 
se  concipitur :  hoc  est  id^  cujus  conceptus  non  indiget  eoncepiu  alieriut  reij 
a  qiM  formari  deheat. 

'  Eth,^  I.,  Def.  4 :  Per  attribulum  intelligo  id  quod  ifUelleetui  de  sub- 
stantia perdpU^  tanquam  ejusdem  essentiam  constituens, 

*  Eth,f  l,y  Def.  5 :  Per  modum  intelligo  substantia  affectiones  swe  id 
quod  in  alio  est^  per  quod  concipitur. 

«  Eth.,  I.,  Prop.  7.  »  Id.,  I.,  Prop.  8.  •  Id.,  I.,  Props.  11  f. 

^  Monotheism  here  becomes  monism.  According  to  monotheism, 
God  is  the  only  Grod  but  not  the  only  being ;  according  to  monism  or 
pantheism,  h^  is  thn  only  being  and  the  only  substance :  he  is  the  only 
existing  being  (Eth.,  1.,  Prop.  14;  Letter  XLl.v 
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intimated  by  his  definition  of  substance  that  in  reality 
God  alone  is  substance,  and  that  the  word  9ub$tanu  when 
applied  to  creatures  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  when 
applied  to  the  infinite  Being.^  But  instead  of  removing 
the  ambiguity,  he  continued  to  call  finite  things  9uhstances  ; 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  God,  created  tub- 
staneesy  as  though  his  definition  could  make  a  created, 
relative,  and  finite  substance  anything  but  a  substance  that 
is  not  a  substance.  Hence  we  must  refrain  from  applying 
the  term  *^ substance"  to  things  which  do  not  exist  by 
themselves;  the  term  must  be  reserved  for  the  being 
which  exists  in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  i.  e.,  for 
God.    God  alone  is  substance,  and  substance  is  God. 

Substance  being  the  only  being,  and  not  dependent  on 
anything,  is  absolutely  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  itself.  Its  liberty  is  synonymous  with 
neetMsiiy^  but  not  with  constraint?  To  act  necessarily 
means  to  determine  one's  self;  to  act  under  constraint 
means  to  be  determined,  in  spite  of  one's  self,  by  an  exter- 
nal cause.  That  God  should  act,  and  act  as  he  does,  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  that  the  circle  should  have  equal  radii. 
Because  a  circle  is  a  circle,  its  radii  are  equal ;  because 
substance  is  substance,  it  has  modes ,  but  it  is  free  because 
its  own  nature  and  no  extraneous  cause  compels  it  to 
modify  itself.  Absolute  freedom  excludes  both  constraint 
and  caprice.* 

Substance  is  eternal  and  necessary ;  or,  in  the  lang^uage 
of  the  School,  its  essence  implies  existence.  It  cannot  be 
an  individual  or  a  person,  like  the  God  of  religions ;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  would  be  a  determined  being,  and  all  deter^ 
mination  is  relative  negation.^  It  is  the  common  source  of 
all  personal  existences,  without  being  limited  by  any  of 
them.    It  hae  neUher  intellect  nor  wiU :  *  for  both  presup- 

>  PrineipUi,  I.,  61.  «  Elh.,  I.,  Prop.  17. 

•  Id.,  U  Prop.  17,  Scholium.  «  See  alao  p.  881,  L  a 

*  SA^  L,  Prop.  32  and  Corollariis*     y 
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pose  peisonality.  Not  being  intelligenti  it  does  not  act 
with  an  end  in  view ;  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  things. 
*^  I  confess,"  says  Spinoza,  **  that  the  view  which  subjects 
all  things  to  the  indifferent  will  of  (Jod,  and  makes  tiiem 
all  depend  on  his  caprice  (Descartes,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Scotists),  6omes  nearer  the  truth  than  the  view  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Grod  acts  in  all  things  with  a  view  to 
the  good  (sub  rations  boni).  For  these  latter  persons  — 
Plato,  for  example — seem  to  set  up  something  outside  of 
Ood,  which  does  not  depend  on  Grod,  but  to  which  Grod,  iQ 
acting,  looks  as  a  model,  or  at  which  he  aims  as  a  goal 
This  surely  is  only  another  way  of  subjecting  God  to  fiite, 
and  is  a  most  absurd  view  of  Ood,  whom  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  first  and  only  free  cause  of  the  essence  and  the 
existence  of  all  things/'^ 

Though  Spinoza  calls  God  the  cause  of  the  universe,  he 
takes  the  word  ^^  cause  "  in  a  very  different  sense  from  its 
usual  meaning.  His  idea  of  cause  is  identical  with  his 
notion  of  substance ;  his  conception  of  effect,  with  that  of 
accident,  mode,  modification.  God,  according  to  him,  is 
the  cause  of  the  universe  as  the  apple  is  the  cause  of  its 
red  color,  as  milk  is  the  cause  of  whiteness,  sweetness,  and 
liquidness,  and  not  as  the  father  is  the  cause  of  the  child's 
existence,  or  even  as  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  heat.  The 
father  is  the  external  and  transient  cause  of  his  son,  who 
has  a  separate  existence  of  his  own.  So,  too,  heat,  though 
connected  with  the  sun,  has  an  existence  apart  from  the 
star  producing  it :  it  exists  alongside  of  and  outside  of  the 
sim.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  God  as  related  to 
the  world ;  he  is  not  its  transcendent  and  transient  cause, 
but  the  immanent  cause ;  ^  i.  e.,  if  we  understand  Spinoza 
correctly,  God  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world  in  the  proper 
and  usual  sense  of  the  term,  a  cause  acting  from  without 
and  creating  it  once  for  all,  but  the  permanent  substratum 

>  Etk.,  I.,  Ptop.  83,  Scholium,  2.  •  Id^  L,  Ph)p.  18. 
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of  things,  the  innermost  substance  of  the  universe.^  Ood 
is  neither  the  temporal  creator  of  the  world,  as  dualism 
and  Christianity  conceive  him,  nor  even  its  father^  as 
Cabalistic  and  Gnostic  speculation  assumes  \  he  U  the  unir 
verse  itself,  considered  SUB  SPBCES  JBTSRNITATIS,  the  eter- 
nal universe.  The  words  God  and  universe  designate  one 
and  the  same  thing:  Nature,  which  is  both  the  source  of 
all  beings  {natura  naturans  sive  Deus)  and  the  totality  of 
these  beings  considered  as  its  effects  {natura  natwrata). 

In  shorty  Spinoza  is  neither  an  acosmist  nor  an  atheist, 
but  a  cosmotheist  or  pantheist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word ;  that  is  to  say,  his  cosmos  is  God  himself,  and  his 
Gt>d  the  cosmical  substance. 

2.    Theory  of  Attributes 

Substance  consists  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which 
expresses  in  its  way  the  essence  of  God.^  The  human  in- 
tellect knows  two  of  these :  extension  and  thought.  The 
cosmic  substance  is  an  extended  and  thinking  thing ;  *  it 
forms  both  the  substance  of  all  bodies,  or  matter,  and  the 
substance  of  all  minds.  Matter  and  mind  are  not  two  op- 
posite substances,  as  in  Cartesianism ;  they  are  two  different 
ways  of  conceiving  one  and  the  same  substance,  two  differ- 
ent names  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  Each  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  substance  is  relatively  infinite.  The  substance 
is  absolutely  infinite  in  the  sense  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond it :  the  attribute  is  only  relatively  infinite,  that  is, 
after  its  kind>  Extension  is  infinite  as  such,  and  thought 
is  infinite  as  such ;  but  neither  extension  nor  thought  is  ab- 
solutely infinite,  for  alongside  of  extension  there  is  thought, 

^  Henoe,  the  Spinozistic  conception  of  immanency  implies  both 
T>ermanency  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term^  interiority ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  immanent  €rod  is  both  the  inner  and  the  permanent  cause  of  the 
universe. 

*  EOi.,  U  l>ef.  6.  •  Id.,  n.,  Props.  1  and  2. 

^  Id,,  I.,  Def.  6,  Exphmation. 
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and  alongside  of  thought  there  is  extension,  not  counting 
such  attributes  of  substance  as  are  unknown  to  us.  Sub- 
stance as  such  is  the  sum  of  all  existing  things ;  extension, 
though  infinite  as  extension,  does  not  contain  all  existences 
in  itself,  since  there  are,  in  addition  to  it,  infinite  thought 
and  the  minds  constituted  by  it ;  nor  does  thought  embrace 
the  totality  of  beings,  since  there  are,  besides,  extension 
and  bodies. 

It  seems  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  reconcile  the  theory  of 
substance  with  the  theory  of  attributes.  According  to  the 
former,  substance  is  ens  absolute  indeterminatum  ;  according 
to  the  latter,  it  has  attributes  and  even  an  infinity  of  attri« 
butes.  Hence,  Spinoza's  God  seems  to  be  both  an  unquali« 
fied  being  and  an  infinitely-qualified  being.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Spinoza,  like  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers 
and  the  Jewish  theologians  who  do  not  apply  attributes  to 
God,  may  have  meant  by  attributes,  not  qualities  inherent 
in  God,  the  suprarrational,  incomprehensible,  and  indefina- 
ble being,  but  the  diflferent  ways  according  to  which  the 
understanding  conceives  God,  i.  e.,  purely  subjective  and 
human  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking.  An  attribute  would 
then  mean :  what  the  human  understanding  attributes^  as- 
cribes, and,  as  it  were,  adds  to  God,  and  not  what  is  really 
and  objectively  (or  as  Spinoza  would  say,  formally)  in  God ; 
and  substance  would  be  conceived  as  an  extended  and 
thinking  thing,  without  really  being  so.  Spinoza's  defini- 
tion of  attribute  (id  quod  intellectus  de  svhstantia  percipit 
TANQUAM  ejusdem  essentiam  constituens)  is  more  favorable  to 
this  interpretation  than  one  would  suppose.  In  our  opinion 
it  signifies :  that  which  the  intellect  perceives  of  substance 
as  constituting  the  essence  of  it ;  but  it  might  also  mean : 
that  which  the  intellect  perceives  of  substance  as  though  it 
constituted  its  essence.^    However,  if  the  second  interpre- 

^  [Hie  difference  between  the  two  interpretations  may  be  more 
clearly  stated  as  follows :  Some  construe  the  participle  comtUuena  at 
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tation  were  the  correct  one,  Spinoza  could  not  have  said 
that  the  substance  is  an  extended  and  thinking  thing,  nor, 
above  all,  that  we  have  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  Besides,  it 
is  wholly  unnecessaiy  to  translate  the  passage  in  the  sub- 
jectiyistic  and  ^  non^ttributistic  *'  sense,  simply  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  seemingly  contradictory  theses  of  Spinoza.  In 
fact,  the  contradiction  i»  purely  imaginary  and  arises  from 
a  misconception.  The  celebrated  determinatio  negatio  est  ^ 
does  not  signify:  determination  is  negation,  but:  limitatian 
is  negation.  By  calling  God  ejis  absolute  indeterminatum^ 
Spinoza  does  not  mean  to  say  that  God  is  an  absolutely  in- 
determinate being,  or  non-being,  or  negative  being,  but,  on 
the  ccmtraiy,  that  he  has  absolutely  unlimited  attributes,  or 
absolutely  infinite  perfections,  —  that  he  is  a  positive,  con- 
crete, most  real  being,  the  being  who  imites  in  himself  all 
possible  attributes  and  possesses  them  without  limitation. 

Spinoza  evidently  intended  to  forestall  the  objections  of 
the  non-attributists  ^  by  ascribing  to  God  infinita  attributa^ 
which  seems  to  mean  both  infinite  attributes  and  an  infinity 
of  attributes.  God  is  therefore  no  longer  conceived  as 
having  separate  attributes,  which  would  make  him  a  par^ 
tieular  being  ;  he  is  the  being  who  combines  in  himself  all 
possible  attributes,  or  the  totality  of  being  Now  each 
divine  attribute  constitutes  a  world :  extension,  the  mate- 

ftgreeing  with  ^n^,  while  others  refer  it  to  tntdlectut.  According  to 
the  Utter  (fonnalistic)  view,  which  is  accepted  by  Hegel  and  £d.  Erd- 
rnaon,  the  attributes  are  mere  modes  of  human  thinking,  they  are 
merely  in  inUlUctu,  not  extra  intellectwn^  not  realities  in  God.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  (reaiistic)  explanation  given  by  K.  Fischer  and 
others,  the  attributes  are  not  merely  modes  or  forms  of  thought,  but 
expreesions  of  God's  nature.  They  aie  not  merely  in  the  human  mind 
but  in  God.  God  is  equal  to  all  his  attributes.  See  Kuno  Fischer's 
discussion  of  the  point  in  his  GesckickU  der  neuem  Pkilosopkie,  I.,  2, 
Book  ni.,  chap.  HI.,  3.  —  Ta.] 

^'  Letter  L. 

'  Who  mamtain  that  to  gi^e  attribates  to  God  means  to  limit  him. 
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rial  world ;  thought,  the  spiritiial  world.  Heiioe»  we  nnuk 
conclude  from  the  infinite  number  of  divine  attzibates  that 
there  exists  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  besides  the  two 
worlds  known  to  us,  —  worlds  which  are  n<^ithftr  material 
nor  spiritual,  and  have  no  relation  to  space  or  time»  bat 
depend  on  other  conditions  of  existence  absolutely  inacces- 
sible to  the  human  understanding.^  This  conception  opens 
an  immense  field  to  the  imagination^  without  being  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  reason.  However,  it  must  be  added, 
strictly  speaking :  if\/inUa  attribtUa  are  boundless  attributes 
rather  than  innumerable  attributes.  Had  Spinoza  been 
decided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  absolute  has 
attributes  other  than  extension  and  thou^t,  he  would  evi- 
dently not  have  employed  an  ambiguous  expression.  In 
fact,  his  suistance  has  extension  and  thought  only,  but  it 
has  them  in  infinite  degree. 

Let  us  point  out  another  difficulty.  Spinoza  holds  that 
God  has  neither  intelligence  nor  will;  yet  he  attributes 
thought  to  him,  and  speaks  of  the  injinite  intelligence  of 
God.  These  two  assertions  seem  to  contradict  each  other 
flatly.  But  we  must  remember  that  according  to  Jewish 
and  Catholic  theology  (and  Descartes  himself),  Grod  has 
not  discursive  understanding,  which  needs  reasoning  and 
analysis  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  ends ;  they  attribute  to  him 
intuitive  imderstanding,  the  vois  iroitfruci^  of  Aristotle.  We 
must  remember,  above  all,  that  Spinoza's  God  is  not  the 
^^  author  of  nature,"  but  nature  itself.  Now  there  is  indeed 
reason  in  nature,  but  it  is  unconscious.  The  spider  weaves 
its  web  without  the  slightest  notion  of  geometry ;  the  ani- 
mal organism  develops  without  having  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  physiology  and  anatomy.  Nature  thinks  without 
thinking  that  it  thinks;  its  thought  is  unconscious,  an 
instinct,  a  wonderful  foresight  which  is  superior  to  intelli- 
gence, but  not  intelligence  proper.     By  distinguishing  be 

1  lAtUn  LXVI.  and  LXVIL 
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tween  eogitatio  and  intdUctus}  Spinoza  foreshadows  the 
Leihnizian  distinction  between  perception  and  apperception^ 
or  conscious  perception* 

As  compared  with  Cartesianism,  Spinozistic  metaphysics 
has  the  merit  of  having  realized  that  thought  and  extension 
do  not  necessarily  presuppose  two  opposite  substances.  Its 
fruitful  notion  of  their  consubstantiality  anticipates  the 
concrete  spiritualism  of  Leibniz.  The  assertion  that  one 
and  the  same  substance  may  be  both  the  subject  of  thought 
and  the  subject  of  extension  is,  as  Leibniz  aptly  says,  neither 
materialism  nor  idealism  in  the  narrow  sense  of  these  terms ; 
it  comlnnes  the  truths  contained  in  these  extreme  theories 
into  a  higher  synthesis.  It  is  not  materialism ;  for  Spinoza 
does  not  hold  that  thought  is  an  effect  of  movement,  or  to 
use  his  own  terminology,  a  ^^mode  of  extension."  Each 
attribute,  being  infinite  and  absolute  after  its  kind,  can  be 
explained  by  itself  alone.  Hence,  thought  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  matter  and  movement  (by  this  thesis  he  wards 
off  materialism) ;  nor  can  extension  and  movement,  i.  e., 
matter,  be  the  product  of  thought  (by  this  thesis  he  wards 
off  the  idealism  of  Malebranche).  But  though  thought  and 
extension  exclude  each  other  in  so  far  as  they  are  attributes, 
they  belong  to  the  same  substance ;  conceived  thus,  mind 
and  matter  are  the  same  thing  (eadem  rce)^  These  "  attri- 
butes of  substance  "  are  not  dependent  on  each  other ;  mat- 
ter is  not  superior  and  anterior  to  mind,  nor  does  thought 
in  any  way  excel  extension ;  one  has  as  much  worth  as  the 
other,  since  each  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  substance  itself. 
This  identity  of  substance,  unrecognized  by  Descartes,  ex- 
plains the  agreement  between  the  movements  of  the  body 
and  the  ^*  movements  *'  of  the  soul  in  man  and  in  animals. 
Since  one  and  the  same  substance  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  one  and  the  same  being  manifests  itself  in  the 
physical  order  and  in  the  intellectual  order,  this  substance, 

1  Eth.,  I.,  Prop.  31.  *  Id.,  U.,  Prop.  7,  Scholium. 
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this  being,  manifests  itself  in  both  spheres  tocording  totiiB 
same  laws,  and  tiie  two  realms  are  parsUel:  ardo  idmnm 
idem  est  ae  ardo  rerum.^ 

8.   Thsary  of  Moda 

The  modifications  of  extension  are  motion  and  rest ;  the 
modifications  of  thought  are  intellect  and  wilL  Movament, 
intellect,  and  will,  i.  e.,  the  entire  relatiye  world  (naiura 
naturata)  are  modes  or  modifications  of  substance,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  of  its  attributes.  These  modes  are 
infinite,  like  the  attributes  which  they  modify.  Movement, 
intellect,  and  will,  the  physical  universe  and  the  intellectiul 
universe,  have  neither  beginmng  nor  end.  Each  one  of  the 
infinite  modes  constitutes  an  infinite  series  of  finite  modes. 
Movement,  i.  e.,  infinitely-modified  extension,  produces  the 
infinitude  of  finite  modes  which  we  call  bodies ;  intellect 
and  will,  becoming  infinitely  diversified,  produce  particular 
and  finite  minds,  intellects,  and  wills.  Bodies  and  mindB 
(ideas)  are  neither  relative  substances,  which  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  adjecto^  nor  infinite  modes,  but  changing 
modes  or  modifications  of  the  cosmical  substance,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  of  its  attributes.^ 

By  distinguishing  between  infinite  modes  and  finite 
modes,  Spinoza  means  to  say  that  motion  is  eternal,  while 
the  corporeal  forms  which  it  constitutes  originate  and  decay, 
—  that  intellects  and  wills  have  existed  for  eternities,  but 
that  each  particular  intellect  has  a  limited  duration.  Bodies 
or  limited  extensions  are  to  infinite  extension,  particular  in- 
tellects to  the  infinite  intellect,  and  the  particular  wills  to 
the  eternal  will,  what  our  thoughts  are  to  our  soul.  Just  as 
these  exist  only  for  the  soul,  of  which  they  are  temporary 
modifications,  so  too  this  soul,  like  the  body,  exists  only  for 
the  substance,  of  which  it  is  a  momentary  modification. 
Compared  with  God,  souls  and  bodies  are  no  more  sub 

»  Eth.,  11.,  Prop  7.  «  Leiter  LXXL 
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It  is  characteristic  of  reason  to  conceive  adequate  and 
perfect  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  embrace  both  the  ob- 
ject and  its  causes.  The  criterion  of  truth  is  truth  itself 
and  the  evidence  peculiar  to  it.  He  who  has  a  true  idea, 
at  the  same  time  knows  that  he  has  a  true  idea,  and  cannot 
doubt  it.^  To  the  objection  that  fanaticism  too  is  convinced 
of  its  truth  and  excludes  uncertainty  and  doult,  Spinoza 
answers  that  the  absence  of  doubt  is  not,  as  yet,  positive 
tertainty.  Truth  is  true  in  itself ;  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  argument  for  its  truth ;  if  it  did,  it  would  be  subject  to 
that ;  it  is  its  own  standard.  Even  as  light  reveals  both 
itself  and  darkness,  so  is  truth  the  criterion  both  of  itself 
and  of  error.^ 

The  imagination  represents  things  as  they  are  in  relation 
to  us ;  reason  conceives  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
whole  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  in  their  relation  to 
the  universe.  The  imagination  makes  man  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  what  is  human  the  measure  of  all  things : 
reason  rises  beyond  the  self ;  it  contemplates  the  universal 
and  eternal,  and  refers  all  things  to  God.  All  ideas  are  true 
in  so  far  as  they  are  referred  to  God,'  that  is,  whose  objects 
are  conceived  as  modes  of  the  infinite  Being.  It  is  also 
characteristic  of  reason  that  it  rejects  the  notion  of  con- 
tingency, and  conceives  the  concatenation  of  things  as 
necessary.  The  idea  of  contingency,  like  so  many  other 
inadequate  ideas,  is  a  product  of  the  imagination,  and  is 
entertained  by  such  as  are  ignorant  of  the  real  causes  and 
the  necessaiy  connection  of  facts.  Necessity  is  the  first 
postulate  of  reason,  the  watchword  of  true  science.*  The 
imagination  loses  itself  in  the  details  of  phenomena ;  reason 
grasps  their  unity ;  unity  and  consubstantiality,  —  that  is 
the  second  postulate  of  reason.     Finally,  it  rejects,  as  pro* 

I  Ert.,  IL,  Prop.  48.  •  Id.,  IT.,  Scholium. 

•  Id.,  IT.,  Prop.  32.  «  Id.,  I ,  Prop.  29. 
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ducts  of  the  imagination,  final  canaes  and  mmiwirmU  cat 
aidered  as  realitiea. 

The  only  univenai  that  naUjf  exists  and  is  at  tlie  asae 
time  the  h^hest  object  of  reason,  ia  God,  or  the  infinite  and 
necessaiy  substance  of  which  evetything  else  ia  bat  an  aoci* 
dent  According  to  Spinoza,  reason  can  fonn  an  adequate 
idea  of  him,  but  not  the  imagination.^ 

The  will  or  active  faculty  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  understanding.^  It  is  nottiing  but  a  tendency  of 
reason  to  retain  ideas  agreeable  to  it,  and  to  rejeot  anch  as 
are  distastefuL  A  volition  is  an  idea  that  affirma  or  negates 
ifielf. 

Will  and  intellect  being  identical  in  tiieir  e8senoe»  it  fol- 
lows that  the  development  of  the  one  runs  parallel  with 
that  of  the  other.  Corresponding  to  the  imagination, 
which  represents  things  according  to  our  impressions,  we 
have,  in  the  practical  sphere,  passion,  or  the  instinctive 
movement  which  impels  us  towards  an  object  or  makes  us 
shrink  from  it.  When  what  the  imagination  shows  us,  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  our  physical  and  moral  life  a 
greater  intensity ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  a  thing  is  agree- 
able and  we  strive  for  it,  this  wholly  elementary  form  of 
willing  is  called  desire,  love,  joy,  or  pleasure.  In  the  oppo- 
site case,  it  is  called  aversion,  hatred,  fear,  or  grief. 

To  the  higher  understanding  corresponds,  in  the  prac- 
tical sphere,  the  will  proper,  that  is,  the  will  enlight- 
ened by  reason,  and  determined,  not  by  what  is  agreeable, 
but  by  what  is  true.  Not  until  it  reaches  this  stage 
can  the  will,  which  is  quite  passive  in  the  state  of 
instinct,  be  called  an  active  &oulty.  We  act,  in  the 
philosophical  sense,  when  anything  happens  either  within 
OS  or  outside  of  us,  of  which  we  are  the  adequate  cause 

1  Etk^  U^  Prop.  47  and  Scholiom. 

'  Id^  lU  P^p.  40,  CoroUaiy:  Voiwtitu  tl  mieikeiui  umwm  tt  idgm 
tumt. 
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(odiBjuata)^  that  is,  when  anything  follows  from  our  nature 
within  us  or  outside  of  us,  which  can  be  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly understood  through  our  nature  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  passive  when  something  happens  within 
us  or  follows  from  our  nature,  of  which  we  are  but  the 
partial  cause.^  To  be  passive  or  to  be  acted  upon  does  not, 
therefore,  mean  not  to  act  at  all,  but  to  be  limited  in  one's 
activity.  We  are  passive  in  so  &r  as  we  are  a  part  of  the 
universe,  or  modes  of  the  divine  being.  Ood  or  the  uni- 
verse, by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  unlimited,  cannot  be 
passive.    He  is  pure  action,  absolute  activity. 

However  active  man  may  seem  in  his  passions,  he  is 
really  passive  in  the  proper  and  primary  sense  of  the  term : 
i.  e.,  limited,  impotent,  or  the  slave  of  things.  He  can  be 
made  free  and  become  active  only  through  the  understand- 
ing. To  understand  the  imiverse  is  to  be  delivered  from 
it.  To  understand  everything  is  to  be  absolutely  free. 
Passion  ceases  to  be  a  passion  as  soon  as  we  form  a  clear 
idea  of  it.^  Hence,  freedom  is  found  in  thought  and  in 
thought  alone.  Thought,  too,  is  relatively  passive  in  so 
far  as  it  is  limited  by  the  imagination,  but  it  can  free 
itself  from  this  yoke  by  sustained  application  and  persistent 
effort.  Since  freedom  is  found  only  in  thought,  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  is  the  measure  of  our  morality.  That  is 
morally  good  which  is  conducive  to  the  understanding; 
that  is  bad  which  hinders  and  diminishes  it.' 

Virtue  is  the  power  of  the  understanding ;  or,  still  better, 
it  is  man's  nature  in  so  far  as  this  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  which  can  be  explained  by  the  laws 
of  that  nature  alone>  To  be  virtuous  is  to  be  strong,  or 
to  act ;  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  weak,  or  passive.  From  this 
point  of  view,  not  only  hatred,  anger,  and  envy,  but  also 

»  Etk.,  III.,  Def.  2.  «  Id.,  HI.,  ftrop.  69;  V.,  Prop.  3. 

•  Elk,  IV.,  Prope.  28  and  27.     Cf.  f  14. 

•  id,  IV.,  Def.  a 
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fear,  hope,  and  even  pity  and  repentance,  must  be  reckoned 
amoQg  the  vices.  Hope  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
feu,  pity  and  sympathy,  by  a  feeling  of  pain,  that  is  to 
say,  by  a  diminution  of  our  being,  by  a  weakening  of  our 
eoeigy.  Repentance  is  doubly  bad ;  for  he  who  regrets  is 
weak  and  is  conscious  of  his  weakness.  The  man  who 
orders  his  life  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  will 
therefore  labor  with  all  bis  might  to  rise  above  pity  and 
Tain  regrets.  He  will  help  his  neighbor  as  well  as  im- 
proTe  himself,  but  he  will  do  it  in  tlie  name  of  reason. 
ThuB  will  he  be  truly  active,  truly  brave,  and  truly  virtu- 
ous (in  the  original  sense  of  the  Latin  wordj.  He  vn]\  be 
brave,  for  he  will  not  let  himself  be  conquered  either  by 
human  miseries  or  his  own  mistakes,  and  he  will  not  let 
himself  be  vanquished,  because  he  knows  that  all  things 
follow  from  the  necessity  of  God's  nature. 

For  the  philosopher,  who  ia  convinced  of  the  necassitj 
of  human  actions,  nothing  merits  hatred,  derision,  con- 
tempt, or  pity.'  From  his  absolute  standpoint  of  reason, 
even  the  crimes  of  a  Kero  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
simply  necessary  acts.  Determinism  makes  the  philoso- 
pher optimistic,  and  raises  him,  by  gradual  stages  of  per- 
fection, to  that  disinterested  love  of  nature  which  gives 
everything  its  value  in  the  whole  of  tilings,  to  that  amor 
intellectualvi  Dei,  or  philosojdiical  love  of  nature,  which  is 
the  summit  of  virtue.  This  sentiment  differa  essentially 
from  the  love  of  God  of  positive  religions.  The  latter  has 
for  its  object  a  fictitious  being,  and  corresponds  to  Uie  ele- 
mentAry  stage  of  understanding  called  opinion  or  im^ina 
tion.  Since  the  God  of  the  imagination  is  an  individual,  4 
peiBon  like  ourselves,  and  like  every  living  uid  real  per- 
son, possesses  feelings  of  love,  anger,  and  jealouay,  ont 
love  for  him  is  a  particularistic  feeling,  a  mixture  of  love 
and  fear,  of  happiness  and  restiess  jealousy :  and  the  h^ 

1  TTOattttupalUieui,!^^ 
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piness  which  it  proouroB  for  us  is  still  fax  removed  from 
the  perfect  blessedness  to  which  we  aspire. 

The  philosophical  love  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
absolutely  disinterested  feeling;  its  object  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual who  acts  arbitrarily  and  from  whom  we  expect 
favors,  but  a  being  superior  to  love  and  to  hate.  This  God 
does  not  love  like  men ;  for  to  love  is  to  feel  pleasure,  and 
to  feel  pleasure  is  to  pass  from  less  to  greater  perfection ; 
now  the  infinitely  perfect  being  cannot  be  augmented.^ 
Hatred  likewise  is  foreign  to  him,  since  to  hate  is  to  be 
passive,  and  to  be  passive  is  to  be  diminished  in  one's 
being,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  God.  Conversely, 
the  hatred  which  some  men  entertain  towards  God,  and 
their  complaints  against  him,  are  possible  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  imagination,  which  conceives  God  as  a 
person  acting  arbitrarily.  We  hate  persons  only ;  we  can- 
not therefore  really  hate  God,  conceived  as  the  necessary 
order  of  things,  as  the  eternal  and  involuntary  cause  of 
everything  that  exists.  The  philosopher  cannot  help  lov- 
ing God ;  at  least,  he  cannot  but  feel  perfectly  contented, 
peaceful,  and  resigned  in  contemplating  him.  This  com- 
plete acquiescence  of  the  thinker  in  the  supreme  law,  this 
reconciliation  of  the  soul  with  the  necessities  of  life,  this 
entire  devotion  to  the  nature  of  things,  —  is  what  Spinoza, 
by  accommodation,  without  doubt,  calls  the  intellectual 
love  of  God,'  the  source  of  eternal  happiness. 

In  this  peculiar  feeling,  the  difference  between  God  and 
the  soul,  or  substance  and  mode,  is  obliterated ;  the  loved 
object  becomes  the  loving  subject,  and  conversely.  The 
intellectual  love  of  man  towards  God  is  identical  with  the 
love  of  God  towards  himself.'  Owing  to  this  "trans- 
formation of  natures,"  the  human  soul,  which  is  perishable 
in  so  far  as  its  functions  are  connected  with  the  life  of  the 

»  Eik^  v.,  Prop.  17.  «  /</.,  v.,  Prop.  32,  Corollary. 

•  Id.,  v.,  Phjp.  se. 
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bodj,^  is  immortal  in  its  diyine  parti  the  mtdlact.  Bj  flu 
immortality  of  the  soul  we  mean,  not  so  much  the  in&ute 
duration  of  the  person  *  as  the  consciousness  that  its  sub- 
stance is  eternal.  The  certainty  that  the  substance  of  our 
personality  is  imperishable,  because  it  is  GocU  >««iMlMf 
from  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  all  fear  of  death,  and  fiUs 
him  with  an  unmixed  joy. 

Let  us  sum  up.  Substance  is  that  which  exists  by  itself 
and  by  itself  alone.  Hence  neither  bodies  nor  minds  can 
be  called  substances ;  for  both  exist  by  virtue  of  the  diTine 
activity.  God  alone  exists  by  himself  and  by  >iiwi«Alf  alone : 
hence  there  is  but  one  absolutely  infinite  substance.  This 
substance  or  God  has  two  relatively  infinite  attributes: 
extension  and  thought.  Extension  is  modified,  and  forms 
bodies ;  thought  is  infinitely  diversified,  and  forms  minds. 
Such  is  the  metaphysics  of  Spinoza.  Necessity  and  joyful 
resignation :  these  two  words  sum  up  his  ethical  teachings. 

We  have  shown  in  what  respect  Spinozism  advances  be- 
yond the  Cartesian  philosophy.  By  making  mind  and  mat- 
ter, soul  and  body,  manifestations  of  a  common  principle,  it 
destroys  the  dualism  of  a  physical  imiverse,  absolutely  di- 
vested of  all  ideal  content,  and  an  exclusively  intellectual 
order  of  things,  a  world  of  abstract,  incorporeal  entities, 
which  are  as  different  from  the  real  cosmos  as  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  from  the  realm  of  pure  thought.  The  uni- 
verse is  one.  True,  it  contains  two  elements  that  are  eter- 
nally distinct  and  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  each  other: 
matter  and  thought ;  but  these  two  elements,  although  dis- 
tinct, are  inseparable  because  they  are  not  substances,  but 
attributes  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  Eveiy  movement, 
or,  in  other  words,  every  modification  of  infinite  extension, 
has  an  idea,  i.  e.,  a  modification  of  infinite  thought,  corre- 
sponding to  it ;  and  vice  ver$a :  every  idea  has  as  its  necessary 
accompaniment  a  corresponding  &ct  in  the  physiological 

^  Eth.,  v.,  Prop.  3L  *  id^  Y.,  Fxop.  84,  Scholium. 
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order.  Thought  is  not  without  matter,  nor  matter  without 
thought.  Spinozism  points  out  the  intimate  correlation  be- 
tween the  two  elements  of  being,  but  guards  against  iden- 
tifying them^  as  materialism  and  idealism  do,  from  opposite 
points  of  view. 

But  this  gain  is  counterbalanced  by  a  difficulty  which 
seems  to  make  for  Cartesian  dualism.  Spinoza  holds  that 
one  and  the  same  thing  (substance)  is  both  extended  and 
thinking,  that  is,  inextended ;  hence,  he  flagrantly  violates 
the  law  of  contradiction.  True,  he  anticipates  this  objec- 
tion by  declaring,  in  opposition  to  Descartes,  that  corporeal 
substance  is  no  more  divis^ible^  in  so  far  as  it  is  substance, 
than  spiritual  substance ;  ^  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the 
Leibnizian  solution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  goes  right 
on  calling  corporeal  substance  extended  (res  extensd).^  Now, 
indivisible  extension  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

It  was  left  to  Leibniz  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
tradictory in  the  assumption  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
can  be  both  the  principle  of  thought  and  the  principle  of 
corporeal  existence.  He  proclaimed  the  truth  which  is  now 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  physics,  that  tht 
essence  of  matter  does  not  consist  in  extension,  but  in /orc«, 
and  thereby  turned  the  scales  in  favor  of  concrete  spiritual- 
ism. It  is  a  contradiction  to  hold  that  the  same  thing  is 
both  extended  and  inextended ;  it  is  not  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  the  same  thing  is  force  and  thought,  perception 
and  tendency. 

§  56.     Leibnis 

The  life  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibkiz,  like  his  doc- 
trine, forms  the  counterpart  of  Spinoza*s.  The  illustrious 
Jew  of  Amsterdam  was  poor,  neglected,  and  persecuted  even 

^  Etk.^  L,  Prop.  13,  Corollary :  Ex  hi$  iequiUtr  ntdlam  substaniiam  et 
consequenier  nuUam  subslanHam  torperwmf  ^uaienui  mbttantia  et^  ess^ 
dimisibUem. 

«  Id.,  II,  Phjp.  2. 
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to  his  dying  day,  while  Leibniz  knew  mily  the  hright  nde 
of  life.  Most  liberally  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  naton 
and  of  fortune,  and  as  eager  for  titles  and  honois  as  for 
knowledge  and  truth,  he  had  a  teilliant  career  as  a  jnriati 
diplomat,  and  universal  savant.  His  remarkable  aaooesa  is 
reflected  in  the  motto  of  his  theodicy:  JSverylhing  u  for  iki 
beit  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds.  He  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in 
1646,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1716,  as  Librarian 
and  Court  Counsellor  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  Piivy  Coun- 
sellor, Imperial  Baron,  etc.,  etc. 

His  principal  philosophical  writings  are :  MedUatianss  is 
cognitions,  veritate  et  ideis  (1684) ;  LsUrss  «i»r  la  qumHon  si 
Vessence  du  corps  consists  dans  Fitendus  (in  the  Journal  des 
savantSj  1691) ;  Nouveaux  essais  sur  Feniendemeni  kumain 
(in  reply  to  Locke's  Essay) ;  Essais  de  HUodicie  sur  la  honU 
de  Dieuy  la  libertS  de  Ffiomme  et  Vorigine  du  mal  (1710),  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Prussia ;  La  monado- 
logic  (1714) ;  Principes  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grdce,  fo/ndis  en 
raison  (1714) ;  finally,  his  Correspondence.^ 

^  His  writings,  most  of  which  are  brief,  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Raspe  (Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  1765) ;  Louis  Dutens  (Ge- 
neva, 1768)  ;  J.  £.  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1840 ;  Foucher  de  Careil  {(Euoret 
de  LeihniZf  published  for  the  first  time  after  the  original  manuscripts, 
Paris,  1859  ff.) ;  Paul  Janet  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1866,  with  the  correspond- 
ence of  Leibniz  and  Amauld);  [C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Philosophical  writings 
of  Leibniz,  7  vols.,  Berlin,  1875-90.  German  writings  ed.  by  G.  £. 
Guhrauer,  Berlin,  1838-40.  Engl,  translation  of  important  philosophi- 
cal writings  by  G.  M.  Duncan,  New  Haven,  1890 ;  of  the  New  EntaySt 
by  A.  G.  Langley,  London  and  New  York,  1893].  [G.  E.  Guhrauer, 
O.  W.  Freih.  v,  Leibniz,  2  vols.,  Breslau,  1842, 1846  \  Engl,  by  Mackie, 
Boston,  1845 ;  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Darstellung,  Entwickdung  und  Kritik 
der  leibnizschen  Philosophie,  Ansbach,  1837 ;  2d  ed.,  1844];  Nourrisson, 
La philosophie  de  Leibniz^  Paris,  1860 ;  [J. T.  Merz,  Leibn{z(m  Blackvfood's 
Philosophical  Classics),  London,  1884 ;  J.  Dewey,  LeOmix's  New  Essap 
concerning  the  Human  Understanding  (^Griggs's  Philosophical  Ckusics), 
Chicago,  1888;  E.  Dillmann,  Eine  neue  DarsteUung  der  leibnizschen 
MonadenUhre,  Leipsic,  1891.]    For  the  Leibnirian  doctrine  of  matter 
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Leibniz  opposes  to  the  dualism  of  extended  or  unconsci* 
ous  substance  and  inextended  or  conscious  substance  his 
theoiy  of  monads  or  inextended  and  more  or  less  conscious 
sabstances.  It  seems  that  he  derived  the  expression  and  the 
conception  from  Bruno's  De  m^made  and  De  tripliei  minimo  ^ 
(1691). 

Bot^  the  physical  and  mental  realms  contain  a  series 
of  phenomena  which  do  not  depend  exclusively  either  on 
thought  or  on  extension.  If  the  mind  is  conscious  thought 
and  nothing  but  that,  how  shall  we  explain  the  countless 
minute  perceptions  (^perceptions  petites)  '  which  baffle  all  ana* 
lysis,  those  vague  and  confused  feelings  which  cannot  be 
classified,  in  short,  everything  in  the  soul  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious  ?  '  The  soul  has  states  during  which  its  per- 
ceptions are  not  distinct,  as  in  a  profound,  dreamless  sleep, 
or  in  a  swoon.  During  these  states  the  soul  either  does  not 
exist  at  all,  or  it  exists  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  body, 
that  is,  without  consciousness  of  self.  Hence  there  is  in 
the  soul  something  other  than  conscious  thought :  it  con- 
tains an  unconscious  element,  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  soul  and  the  physical  world.^ 

and  monads  see  Hartenstein,  CommerUatio  de  materia  apud  LeUmizium 
natione,  Leipsic,  1846 ;  for  his  theodicy,  J..  Bonif as,  £tude  sur  la  Tk^o- 
dicee  de  Leihniz,  Paris,  1863 ;  for  his  doctrine  of  pre-established  har- 
mony, Hugo  Sommer,  De  doctrina  quam  de  harm,  praeit.  L.  proposuit, 
Gottingen,  1864;  etc.,  etc.  [Cf.  also:  Foucher  de  Careil,  Leibniz^ 
Descartes  et  Spinoza^  Paris,  1863 ;  E.  Pfleiderer,  LeHmix  und  Oeulincxj 
Tubingen,  1884 ;  L.  Stein,  Leibniz  und  Spinoza,  Berlin,  1890 ;  G.  Har- 
tenstein, Locke's  Lehre  von  der  menschlichen  Erkenntniss  in  Vergleichung 
mit  Leibniz* s  Kritik  derselben,  Leipsic,  1864;  Frank  Thilly,  Leibnizens 
Streit  ^gen  Locke  in  Ansekung  der  angeborenen  Ideen,  Heidelberg,  1801 ; 
and  especially  K.  Fischer's  History  of  Philosophy,  —  Tr.] 

1  [According  to  L.  Stein  (Leibniz  und  Spinoza),  from  F.  Mercuriui 
▼an  Helmont  —  Tr.] 

*  Nouveaux  Essais,  Preface.  *  Monadologie,  §  1  i. 

*  Nouteaux  Essais,  Book  IL,  eh.  IX.  and  XIX. ;  Principes  de  la  na* 
ture  et  de  la  grdce,  §  4. 
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Moreover,  what  are  attzaction,  lepnlaioB,  liaati  and  lig^ 
if  matter  is  inert  exteDflian,  and  fiaihing  M  ihmt  t  Carton- 
anism  can  neither  deny  nor  eiq^lain  thaaa  facta.  OmmI' 
encj  demands  that  it  boldly  denyt  on  tlie  one  haady  H§ 
existence  of  order  and  Qfe  in  tlie  oOiposwl  worid,  oa  lia 
other,  the  presence  in  the  soul  of  all  ideas,  sensationt,  aad 
volitions  which  temporarily  sink  below  tbe  threshold  of 
consciousness  and  attention,  and  reappear  at  the  iy^lg**ftMifc 
inner  or  outer  solicitation.  It  must  unhesitatiiigty  affins 
that  there  is  nothing  inextended  in  the  material  woddt  Mid 
nothing  unconscious  in  the  spiritual  world.  But  that  would 
beto  fly  in  the  face  of  faots,  and  lb  ass^  an  absurdity.  Voi 
extension,  as  the  Cartesians  coaoeive  it,  cannot  of  itself  as* 
phun  sensible  phenomena.  I^  synonymous  with  paanvitj, 
inertia,  and  death,  while  everything  in  nature  is  action, 
movement,  and  life.  Hence,  unless  we  propose  to  explain 
life  by  death,  and  being  by  non-being,  we  must  of  necessity 
suppose  that  the  essence  of  body  consists  of  something  dif« 
ferent  from  extension. 

And,  indeed,  does  not  the  state  of  extension,  whieh  eon* 
stitutes  the  nature  of  body,  presuppose  an  effort  or  force 
that  extends  itself,  a  power  both  of  resistance  and  expan- 
sion? Matter  is  essentially  resistance,  and  resistance 
means  activity.  Behind  the  (extended)  state  there  is  the 
act  which  constantly  produces  it,  renews  it  (extension).  A 
large  body  moves  with  more  difiBiculfy  than  a  small  body ; 
this  is  because  the  larger  body  has  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance. What  seems  to  be  inertia,  or  a  lack  of  power,  is  in 
reality  more  intense  action,  a  more  considerable  effort 
Hence,  the  essence  of  coiporeality  is  not  extension,  but  the 
force  of  extension,  or  active  force.'  Cartesian  physics  deals 
with  inert  masses  and  lifeless  bodies  only,  and  is  therefore 
^tical  with  mechanics  and  geometry ;  but  nature  can  be 

Z(M«  Mr  fa  fMiifiwi  de  mnair  m  rm$ine§  du  eorpi  cmmtu  dam 
iiM  (sd.  £rdmsim,  p.  118). 
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explaiiied  only  by  a  metaphysical  notion  that  is  higher  than 
a  purely  matiiematical  and  mechanical  notion;  and  even 
the  jffinoiples  of  mechanics,  that  is,  the  fiiat  laws  of  mo- 
tion, haye  a  higher  origin  than  that  of  pure  mathematics.^ 
This  higher  notion  is  the  idea  of  Force.  It  is  this  power 
of  resistance  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  matter.  As  to 
extension,  it  is  nothing  but  an  abstraction ;  it  presupposes 
something  that  is  exUfuUd^  expanded^  and  continued.  Ex- 
tension is  the  diffusion  of  this  ^^  something."  Milk,  for 
example,  is  an  extension  or  diffusion  of  whiteness;  the 
diamond,  an  extension  or  diffusion  of  hardness;  body  in 
general,  the  extension  of  materiality.  Hence,  it  ia  plain 
that  there  is  something  in  the  body  anterior  to  extension  ' 
(the  force  of  extension).  True  metaphysics  does  not  recog- 
nize the  useless  and  inactive  masses  of  which  the  Car- 
tesians speak.  There  is  action  everywhere.  No  body 
ynOumt  movement^  no  substance  vnthout  effort.^ 

Only  the  effects  of  force  are  perceptiUe ;  in  itself  it  is 
an  insensible  and  immaterial  thing.  Now  force  constitutes 
the  essence  of  matter;  hence  matter  is  in  reality  imma- 
terial in  its  essence.  This  paradox,  which  is  also  found  in 
Leibniz,  Bruno,  and  Plotinus,  in  principle  overcomes  the 
dualism  of  the  physical  and  mental  worlds.  Though  force 
forms  the  essence  of  that  which  is  extended,  it  is  itself 
inextended;  it  is  therefore  indivisible  and  simple;  it  is 
original ;  for  composite  things  alone  are  derived  and  have 
become  what  they  are ;  finally,  it  is  indestructible,  for  a 
simple  substance  cannot  be  decomposed.  A  miracle  alone 
could  destroy  it. 

Thus  far  Leibniz  speaks  of  force  as  Spinoza  speaks  of 

'  Leiire  sur  la  qyettum  de  savoir  si  Pemenee  du  eerpt  emuiiie  dam 
Vitmdwi  (ad.  Erdmann,  p.  118). 

*  Examen  dee  prineipe$  de  MaUbraneke  (Erdmann,  p.  692). 

*  6cUureis»emeni  du  twueeau  syObme  de  ia  canmunicatwn  iU»  $ub 
ttanccs^p.  1S2. 
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substance,  and  tlieie  seems  to  be  merely  a  yerbal  differenei 
between  him  and  his  predecessor.  But  here  their  pada 
diverge.  Spinoza's  ^ substance^  is  infinite  and  unique; 
Leibniz's  ^foroe"  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  If  then 
were  but  one  single  substance  in  the  world,  this  cab 
substance  would  also  be  the  only  force;  it  alone  would  be 
able  to  act  by  itself,  and  everything  else  would  be  inert, 
powerless,  passive,  or  rather,  would  not  exist  at  alL  Nov, 
the  reverse  is  actually  true.  We  find  that  minds  act  bj 
themselves,  with  the  consciousness  of  their  individul 
responsibility ;  we  likewise  find  that  every  body  resists  aU 
other  bodies,  and  consequently  constitutes  a  separate  foroe. 
Shall  we  say,  in  &vor  of  Spinozism,  that  the  indweUing 
forces  of  things  are  so  many  parts  of  the  one  force?  But 
that  cannot  be,  since  force  is  essentially  indivisible.  By 
denying  the  infinite  diversity  of  individual  forces,  ths 
abstract  monism  of  Spinoza  reverses  the  very  nature  of  thingsy 
and  becomes  a  pernicious  doctrine.^  Where  there  is  action 
there  is  active  force;  now  there  is  action  in  all  things; 
each  constitutes  a  separate  centre  of  activity ;  hence  there 
are  as  many  simple,  indivisible,  and  original  forces  as  there 
are  things. 

These  original  forces  or  monads  may  be  compared  to 
physical  points  or  to  mathematical  points ;  but  they  differ 
from  the  former  in  that  they  have  no  extension,  and  from 
the  latter,  in  that  they  are  objective  realities.  Leibniz 
calls  them  metaphysical  points  or  points  of  substance  *  (they 
are  both  exact,  like  mathematical  points,  and  real,  like 
physical  points),  formal  points,  formal  atoms,  substantial 
forms  (in  scholastic  language),  to  indicate  that  each  con- 
states an  individual,  independent  of  all  the  other  monads, 
of  itself  and  depending  only  on  itself  in  form, 
f^  and  entire  mode  of  life. 

rifsa  sMtfura,  tivt  de  vi  insiia  aetumibuniue  crteafifftman,  |  8 
LtUn  IT.  a  M.  Baurgwt 

veau  Mynthne  de  la  nature,  |  IL 
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Whatever  happenB  in  the  monad  comes  from  it  alone ; 
no  external  cause  can  produce  modifications  in  it.  Since 
it  is  endowed  with  spontaneous  activity,  and  receives  no 
influence  from  without,  it  differs  from  all  other  monads, 
and  differs  from  them  forever.  It  cannot  be  identified  with 
anything;  it  eternally  remains  what  it  is  {prxTusipium  dU- 
tineHonis).  It  hat  no  vnndows  by  which  anything  can  enter 
or  pass  out.^  Since  each  monad  differs  from  and  excludes 
all  the  rest,  it  is  ^^  like  a  separate  world,  self-sufficient, 
independent  of  every  other  creature,  embracing  the  infinite, 
expressing  the  univeise."  *  It  follows  that  two  individual 
things  cannot  be  perfectly  alike  in  the  world. 

But  here  a  serious  objection  arises.  If  each  monad  con- 
stitutes a  separate  world,  independent  of  all  other  beings ; 
if  none  has  ^^  windows "  by  which  anything  can  enter  or 
depart;  if  there  is  not  the  slightest  reciprocal  action  be- 
tween individuals,  —  what  becomes  of  the  universe  and  its 
unity  ?  Spinoza  sacrificed  the  reality  of  .individuals  to  the 
principle  of  unity;  does  not  Leibniz  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme? Are  there  not,  according  to  his  assumption,  as 
many  universes  as  there  are  atoms?  This  difficulty,  which 
necessarily  confronts  all  atomistic  theories,  Leibniz  circum- 
vents rather  than  solves.  He  has  broken  up,  shattered, 
and  pulverized  the  monolithic  universe  of  Spinoza :  how  will 
he  be  able  to  cement  these  infinitesimal  fragments  together 
again,  to  reconstruct  the  iv  /cal  iravl 

He  finds  the  sjrnthetic  principle  in  the  analogy  of  monads 
and  in  the  notion  of  pre^stahlished  harmony.  Though  each 
monad  differs  from  all  the  rest,  there  is  an  analogy  and  a 
&mily  resemblance,  so  to  speak,  between  them.  They 
resemble  each  other  in  that  all  are  endowed  with  percep- 

1  Monadologie,  §  7. 

*  Nouveau  sytteme  de  la  nature^  1 16.  [1  haye  in  many  instances 
used  Duncan's  translations,  making  such  changes  as  I  deemed  proper. 

-TB.J 
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tion  and  desire  or  appetiUan^  —  Schopenhauer  would  aay, 
will.  Those  on  the  lower  stages  in  the  scale  of  things,  ai 
well  as  the  highest  and  most  perfect  monads,  axe  fnoei, 
entelechies,  and  souU.^  SauU  alone  exiet,  and  that  which 
we  call  extension  or  hodj  is  nothing  bat  a  confused  pe^ 
caption,  a  phenomenon,  a  sensible  manifestation  of  eflEoit> 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  immaterial.  Thus  the  dualism  of 
soulless  matter  and  denaturued  mind  is  forever  oyeicome. 
^^  Whatever  there  is  of  good  in  the  hypotheses  of  Epicumi 
and  of  Plato,  of  the  greatest  materialists  and  the  greatest 
idealists,  is  here  combined.''  *  Matter  signifies  a  relationt  s 
negative  relation;  it  does  not  express  a  mode  of  the 
monad's  positive  being,  as  the  negative  expression  impm^ 
irable  very  well  indicates ;  thought  (perception)  and  tend- 
ency (appetition)  are  positive  attributes,  permanent  modes 
of  being,  not  only  of  the  higher  monads  but  of  all  without 
exception.  Leibniz  emphatically  maintains  that  perception 
is  universal,^  and  answers  the  objection  that  beings  inferior 
to  man  do  not  thinks  by  the  statement  that  ^  there  are 
infinite  degrees  of  perception,  and  perception  is  not  neces- 
sarily sensation."  ^  The  more  the  Cartesians  persisted  in 
denying  all  analogy  between  human  thought  and  the  mental 
phenomena  in  animals,  the  more  he  inclined  towards  this 
paradoxical  conception.  The  perceptions  of  lower  beings 
are  infinitely  minute,  confused,  and  unconscious ;  those  of 
man  are  clear  and  conscious :  that  is  the  entire  difference 
between  soul  and  mind^  perception  and  appere^tion. 

The  perceptions  of  the  monad  do  not,  it  is  true,  extend 
beyond  itself.  Having  no  ^^  windows  by  which  anything 
can  enter  or  depart,"  it  can  only  perceive  itself.    We  om>- 

I  Monadologie,  §§  19,  66,  82. 
'  RtpUque  aux  reflexions  de  Bayle^  p.  186. 

^  Ad  Des  Bosses  Epist.   III.':   NecMsse  est  omnes  enteleekku  mm 
manades  perceptione  praditas 
*  LeUre  d  M,  dts  Maizeaux. 
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aelyes,  the  higher  monads,  do  not  perceive  anything  except 
our  own  being^  and  that  alone  we  know  immediately.  The 
real  world  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  us,  and  the  so-called 
world  is  merely  the  involuntary  projection  of  what  takes 
place  within  ourselves.  If,  notwithstanding,  we  know 
what  takes  place  outside  of  us,  if  we  have  an  (indirect)  per- 
ception of  the  external  world,  it  is  because  we  are,  like  all 
monads,  representatives  of  the  universe,  and  because,  con- 
sequently, that  which  takes  place  in  us  is  the  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  that  which  takes  place  on  the  large  scale  in 
the  macrocosm.  Since  the  monad  directly  perceives  itself 
alone  and  its  own  contents,  it  follows  that  the  more  ade- 
quate an  image  it  is  itself,  the  more  complete  will  its  per- 
ception of  the  universe  be.  The  better  a  monad  represents 
the  universe,  the  better  it  represents  itsdf.  If  the  human 
soul  ha9  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  world,  it  is  because 
it  M  a  more  exact  and  more  faithful  image  {idea)  of  the 
universe  than  the  soul  of  the  animal  and  the  soul  of  the 
plant.^ 

All  monads  represent  and  perceive,  or,  in  a  word,  repro- 
duce the  universe,  but  they  reproduce  it  in  different  degrees, 
and  each  in  its  own  way.  In  other  terms,  there  is  a  grada- 
tion in  the  perfection  of  the  monads.  In  the  hierarchy  thus 
formed,  the  most  perfect  monads  rule,  the  less  perfect  ones 
obey.  Accordingly,  we  must  distinguish  between  physical 
individuals,  such  as  nature  offers,  and  the  metaphysical  in- 
dividuals or  monads  composing  them.  A  plant  or  an  animal 
is  not  a  monad  and  individual  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
but  a  combination  of  monads,  of  which  one  rules  and  the 
others  obey.  The  central  monad  is  what  is  called  the  soul 
of  the  plant,  animal,  or  man;  the  subordinate  monads 
grouped  around  it  form  what  we  call  body.     ^*  Each  living 

1  RepUque  aux  riJUxians  de  BayU,  p.  184  ;  MonadUogU,  ||  56-^  , 
Principet  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grdce,  §  3. 
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beingt*  as  Leibniz  expieuly  Btates,'  "  has  a  ruling  entet 
eehj,  which  is  the  soul  in  the  animal,  but  the  memDen  of 
tioB  living  bodj  are  full  of  other  living  beings,  — ■  plants, 
animals,  —  each  of  which  has  also  its  enteleohy  or  govern- 
ing soul."  "  Each  monad,"  he  also  aayt,*  "  is  a  mirror  of 
the  universe,  from  its  point  of  view,  and  accompanied  by  a 
multitude  of  other  monads  composing  its  organic  body,  of 
which  it  is  the  ruling  monad."  ■ 

However,  by  virtue  of  the  autonomy  of  the  monads,  this 
dominating  influence  of  the  central  monad  is  purely  ideal; 
the  latter  does  not  really  act  upon  the  governed  monads.* 
The  obedience  of  the  governed  monads  is,  in  turn,  quite 
Bpontaneous.  They  do  not  subordioate  themselves  to  the 
ruling  monad  because  this  forces  them  to  do  so,  but  because 
thHr  own  nature  compelt  tham  to  do  it.*  In  the  formation  of 
organisms,  the  lower  monads  group  themselves  around  the 
more  perfect  monads,  which,  in  turn,  spontaneously  group 
themselves  around  the  central  monad.  This  process  mi^t 
be  compared  to  the  construction  of  a  t«mple  in  which  the 
columns  spontaneously  put  themselves  in  the  desired  place, 
with  the  capital  pointing  upwards  and  the  pedestal  at  the 
bottom.  An  inorganic  body,  a  rock,  or  a  liquid  mass  is 
likewise  an  aggregation  of  monads,  but  without  a  ruling 
monad.  Such  bodies  are  not  inanimate ;  for  each  of  the 
monads  composing  them  is  both  soul  and  body ;  but  they 
seem  inanimate  because  their  constitutive  monads,  being 
of  like  nature,  do  not  obey  a  governing  monad,  but  hdd 
themselves  in  equilibrium,  so  to  speak. 

After  these  preliminaries,  we  expect  Leibniz  to  solve  the 

'  Monadologie,  |  70.  ■  Ltttn  h  if.  Dan^eavrf,  p,  748. 

■  £Mnii(  <f  une  Uttrt  &  M.  Dangkouri,  p.  746 ;  Mouadtiogie,  g  70. 

*  Monadotogie,  %  61. 

*  Ad  liet  Bosiet  Eptit.  XXX. :  SiJittantia  aijil  ftionrum  polat,  nui 
imptditUvT!  imptditur  aattm  ttiam  nA$tataia  liu^iUx,  ted  naturaliter  tiM 
%in  inlttt  a  M  ipta. 
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problem  of  the  redpnwml  action  of 
simpleet  and  easiest  manner. 
not  substances  which  r^el  and  exciode  cndk 
f erent  attribates  of  one  and  die  sume  ssboimEXb.    Hoidb, 
nothing  seems  more  natmal  than  tt>  nHsae  a  dzncs  oim- 
necticm  between  inteUectoal  tJiiwini  and  mt  iaeas  if 
the  physiological  worid.    That  is  noa  ike 
and  the  metaphysics  of  JMhrni  finds  hatd 
Oartesianisn.  before  this  important  pmUcm.    like 
lion  just  mentioned  would  be  infiriij   ■ji'*"'^^  if 
human  individual  were  a  single 
material  essence  the  soul,  and  as  its  •r**«°^* 
the  body.     If  by  body  we  meant  the  mitfriil 
hering  in  the  central  monad  [for  it  wBogL  be 
that  each  monad,  and  consequently  also  the 
or  the  highest  soul,  is  both  soul  uid  body).  ■M'^*«^«y  would 
be  more  proper  than  to  speak  of  a  ""»*»*^  adicm  belwfcn 
soul  and  body.    But,  as  we  hare  jost  shown,  the  flrvMal 
individual  is  not  an  isolated  monad,  bat  a  cental 
surrounded  by  other  monads,  and  it  is  llie 
group  of  subordinate  souls,  which,  stnctly 
stitute  the  body  of  the  individuaL    Vow,  die  Mftih  hav^ 
no  windows ;  within  one  and  the  same  monad,  dv  nding 
monad,  for  example,  diere  may  and  mnst  be  a  eanad  rda* 
tion  between  its  successive  slates;  soeh  a  irhtion,  how- 
ever, is  impossible  between  two  different  «>«fc^, 

Hence  a  real  and  direct  action  of  the  donunant  t^^M^f^ 
upon  the  subordinate  monad,  or  of  soul  npom  body,  k  m 
impossible  in  Leibniz's  system  aa  in  that  of  De^aitoL 
This  action  is  merely  appaienL  In  sensation  the  aool 
seems  to  suffer  the  influence  of  the  bo^,  and  the  parts  of 
the  body,  in  turn,  move  as  though  their  movementa  wem 
determined  by  the  volitions  of  the  aouL  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  affected  by  something  ex« 
temal  to  it.    No  soul  state,  no  vcdition,  tor 
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^ penetrate *'  the  monads  conatitatuig  the  bodj;  hoioe  tki 
•oul  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  hodji  ova  arms  ate  not 
moved  by  an  act  of  will.  Nothing  in  the  body  can  ■'pene- 
trate ''  the  dominant  monad:  hence,  no  impreeeionB  enter 
the  soul  through  the  senses,  bat  all  onr  ideas  aie  innate 
Body  and  soul  seem  to  act  on  each  other ;  thefomrarmofoi 
when  the  latter  wiUs  it,  tiie  latter  perceives  and  oonoeivei 
when  the  former  receives  a  physical  impression,  and  this  ii 
due  to  a  pre-established  harmony^  owing  to  which  the  monads 
constituting  the  body  and  the  ruling  monad  necessarily 
agree,  just  as  two  perfectly  regulated  clocks  always  show 
the  same  time.^ 

The  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  differs  from  the 
occasionalistic  system  in  an  important  point.  The  latter 
assumes  a  special  divine  intervention  every  time  the  soul 
and  the  physical  organism  are  to  agree.  Ood  regulates  the 
soul  by  the  body  or  the  body  by  the  volitions  of  the  soul,  as 
a  watchmaker  constantly  reg^ates  one  clock  by  the  other. 
According  to  Leibniz,  the  harmony  between  the  movements 
of  the  body  and  the  states  of  the  soul  is  the  effect  of  the 
Creator's  perfect  work,  as  the  perpetual  agreement  between 
two  well-constructed  watches  results  from  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  who  has  constructed  them.  Those  who  assume 
that  the  Creator  constantly  intervenes  in  his  work,  regard 
Ood  as  an  unskilful  watchmaker,  who  cannot  make  a  per- 
fect machine,  but  must  continually  repair  what  he  has 
made.  Not  only  does  God  not  intervene  at  every  moment, 
bat  he  never  intervenes.  '*  Mr.  Newton  and  his  f ollowers,** 
mjB  Leilmiz,*  ^^  have  a  curious  opinion  of  God  and  his  work. 
Aoeordingto  them,  God  must  wind  up  his  watch  from  time 
to  time ;  otherwise  it  would  cease  to  move.  He  had  not 
raffioient  insight  to  make  it  run  forever.     Nay,  God*s 

>  Second  /eUnreiuemeta  du  sfsAme  de  ia  ecmmmnieaiion  de$  stAstaneeik 
183-134. 
Lean  a  Clarke^  p.  741k 
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machine  is  so  imperfect,  according  to  tliem,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  clean  it,  from  time  to  time,  by  an  extraordinary 
concourse,  and  even  to  repair  it  as  a  watchmaker  repairs 
his  work ;  the  of tener  he  is  obliged  to  mend  it  and  to  set  it 
right,  the  poorer  a  mechanic  he  is/'  •  .  •  ^^  According  to 
my  system,  bodies  act  as  if  there  were  no  souls,  and  souls 
act  as  if  there  were  no  bodies,  and  both  act  as  if  each  influ- 
enced the  other."  ^ 

Perhi^,'  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  Leibniz's 
theory  of  pre-established  harmony  is  preferable  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  assistance  or  perpetual  concourse  of  God, 
but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher  any 
more  than  does  the  Cartesian  theory.  To  say  that  body  and 
soul  agree  in  their  respective  states  by  virtue  of  a  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  is  to  say  that  a  thing  is  because  it  is.  Leib- 
niz conceals  his  ignorance  behind  a  science  that  rises  above 
all  the  theories  of  the  past.  When  we  consider  how  ex- 
travagantly Leibniz's  friends  and  Leibniz  himself  eulogized 
his  system,  we  hardly  know  what  to  wonder  at  most,  the 
delusion  of  our  philosopher  or  the  simplicity  of  his  ad- 
mirers. 

We  have  found,  with  Leibniz,  that  monads  reflect  the 
universe  in  different  degrees  ;  that  some  monads  reflect  it 
better  than  others.  This  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  a 
lowest  monad,  which  reproduces  the  imiverse  in  the  most 
elementary  manner  possible,  and  a  highest  monad,  which 
expresses  it  in  a  perfect  manner :  a  positive  and  a  superla- 
tive.    Between  these  two  extremes  we  have  an  infinite 

^  Monadologie,  §  81. 

*  We  say  perhaps ;  for  the  objection  may  be  urged  against  Leibnii 
that  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the  Cartesians  is  not  a  miracle  in  the 
sense  that  the  natural  course  of  things  is  violently  interrupted,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  miracle  precisely  because  it  is  perpetuaL  From  this 
point  of  view,  pre-established  harmony,  a  miracle  performed  once  for 
all,  at  the  beginning  of  things,  is  a  conception  philosophically  inferior 
x>  the  Cartesian  hypothesis. 
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chain  of  intermediatfl  monadjB.  Each  intermediate  momvfl 
forma  a  different  point,  and,  consequently,  a  different  point 
0/  vifvf,  on  the  line  connecting  the  estremaa  ;  each,  aa  euch, 
differs  from  all  the  rest.  But  the  monads  are  infinite  in 
number.  Hence  we  have  on  Uie  ideal  line  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  monad,  i.  e.,  on  a  line  that  is  limited 
on  all  sides  and  is  not  infinite,  an  infinity  of  different  points 
of  view.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  distances  separating 
these  points  of  view  are  infinitely  small,  that  the  difference 
between  two  adjacent  monads  is  imperceptible  (diurimen 
indiaeemibW). 

The  principle  of  amtinuit}/^  removes  the  gaps  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  between  the  mineral  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  and  tiie  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.* 
There  are  no  gaps,  no  absolute  oppositions  in  nature ;  rest 
is  an  infinitely  minute  movement ;  darkness,  infinitely 
little  light ;  the  parabola,  an  ellipse  one  of  whose  foci  is 
infinitely  distant;  perception  in  the  plant,  an  infinitely  con- 
fused thought.'  This  conception  bridges  the  chasm  which 
the  Cartesians  made  between  brutes  and  man.  Brutes  an 
merely  imperfect  men,  plants  imperfect  animals.  Leibniz 
does  not,  however,  regard  man  as  a  product  of  evolution. 
Far  from  it.  Each  monad  remains  eternally  what  it  is,  and 
the  soul  of  the  plant  cannot  therefore  be  transformed  into 
an  animal  soul,  nor  an  animal  soul  into  a  human  soul.  But 
his  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  monads,  and  his  teach- 
ing that  they  develop  indefinitely,  logically  culminate  in 
the  theory  of  transformation.  "I  recognize,"  he  writes* 
to  Des  Maizeaux,'  "that  not  only  the  souls  of  brutes,  but 
all  monads  or  simple  substancee  from  which  the  composite 
phenomena  are  derived  are  as  old  as  the  world ; "  and  a 

>  ThMicfe,  S  iWS.  •  Lettrt  IV.  d  M.  Bourgvei. 

*  Nouvtaux  esiaif,  PrefM«.  •  Erdm&nn'fi  edition,  p.  076, 

*  The  biographer  of  Bajle  and  editor  of  his  Dieiwmaire  ki*tont,m 
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few  lines  above  he  says :  ^*  I  believe  that  the  souls  of  men 
have  pre-existed,  not  as  reasonable  souls  hut  as  merely  sensi- 
tive soulSi  which  did  not  recu^h  the  superior  stage  of  reason 
until  the  man  whom  the  soul  was  to  animate  was  conceived.*' 
The  view  that  man  pre-existed  in  the  animal  could  not  be 
stated  with  greater  clearness.  It  even  seems  as  though 
Leibniz's  ^  souk  "  pre-exist  in  the  inorganic  world,  like  so 
many  germs.  In  its  state  of  pre-existence,  he  says,  in  sub- 
stance, the  monad  which  is  to  become  a  soul  is  absolutely 
nakedi^  or  without  a  body;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  that  group  of  subordinate  monads  which  will 
form  its  organs,  and,  consequently,  exists  in  a  kind  of  \m- 
conscious  state.  Hence,  the  monads  destined  to  become 
either  animal  or  human  souls  wholly  resemble  inanimate 
bodies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  they  are  in- 
coiporated. 

The  passage  of  the  monads  into  bodies  (incarnation)  can- 
not be  conceived  as  a  metempsychosis  or  a  metasomatosis, 
if  we  mean  by  these  two  terms  the  introduction  of  the  soul 
into  a  body  formed  without  its  assistance.  Nor  can  future 
life  be  considered  in  such  a  light.  By  virtue  of  the  law  of 
pre-established  harmony,  the  development  of  the  soul  runs 
parallel  with  that  of  the  body,  and  although  there  is  no  real 
and  immediate  commimion  between  the  central  monad  and 
the  subordinate  monads  constituting  its  body,  there  is  an 
ideal  correlation  between  the  latter  and  the  soul.  With  the 
reservation  made  above,'  it  is  correct  to  call  the  soul  the 
architect  of  the  body.  A  soul  cannot  give  itself  any  body 
whatsoever,  nor  can  any  body  serve  as  its  organ.'  Each 
soul  has  its  body.  But  though  there  is  no  metempsychosis, 
L  e^  no  passage  of  souls  into  bodies  already  formed,  there 

1  Monaddogie,  §  24. 
«p.  852. 

•  This  exprcsBion  can  only  be  nsed  in  a  fignratiTe  sense  by  Leibnis 
for  there  is  no  actual  relation  between  body  and  sooL 
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ia  metamorphosis,  and  perpetual  metamorpbosia.'  The  soul 
changes  its  body  only  gradually  and  by  degrees.'  Owing 
to  the  principle  of  continuity,  nature  never  makea  leapa, 
but  there  are  insensible  transitions  everywhere  and  in 
everything. 

Future  life  cannot  be  incorporeal.  Human  souls  and 
all  other  souls  are  never  without  bodies ;  God  alone,  being 
pure  action,  is  wholly  without  body.  Since  the  central 
monad  is  "  primitive  "  like  all  monads,  it  cannot  be  created 
ex  nihUo  upon  its  entrance  into  actual  life,  nor  annihilated 
at  its  departure.  "What  we  call  generation  is  development 
or  increase ;  what  we  call  death  is  envelopment  and  din^ 
ination.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  neither  generation  nor 
death,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  not  only  is  the  soul  inde- 
structible, but  also  the  animal  itself,  although  its  machine 
is  often  partially  destroyed."  *  As  regards  rational  souls, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  pass  "  to  a  grander  scene 
of  action  "  at  the  cloee  of  their  present  life.  Moreover,  their 
immortality  is  not  tiie  result  of  a  partieular  divine  favor  or 
a  privilege  of  human  nature,  but  a  metaphysical  necessity, 
a  universal  phenomenon  embracing  all  the  realms  of  natore. 
Just  as  each  monad  is  as  old  as  the  world,  so,  too,  each  one 
"  is  as  durable,  aa  stable,  and  as  absolute  as  the  univeise  of 
creatures  itself."*  The  plant  and  the  grub  are  no  less 
eternal  than  man,  the  angels,  and  the  arohangels.*  Death 
is  but  a  turning-point  in  the  eternal  life,  a  stage  in  the 
never-ending  development  of  the  monad. 

'  Prindpet  de  la  nature  et  ie  la  grdee,  j  6, 

*  MonadoiogU.  |  72.  •  /<t,  ${  78,  77. 

*  Notiteau  nynlime  dt  la  nature,  %  IB. 

*  Ad  Wagnerum,^.^^!:  Qvi  brvtU  animiu, aliiMqut  tnalervz  pailAt 
omnem  perceptionem  et  organumum  ntgatti,  itli  divinmn  maj'alaUM  mm 
talis  agniKunt,  introdtieentet  aliquid  indignum  Dto  et  inevltitm,  tumpt 
vacuum  metapkysicmt  .  .  .  Qut  eero  animat  ttroM  pereepliantmque  danl 
brutit,  et  lamen  animat  eormn  naluraliler  ptrire  poue  tialuunt,  eliam  dt 
wnnatraiionem  ndbii  toUunt,  per  ipiam  ntlendUur  nitntei  noetrat  n 
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In  the  system  of  Leibniz  we  again  find  Spinoza*s  ex- 
tended and  thinking  substance ;  but  here  it  appears  as  the 
force  of  extension  and  perception,  and  is  multiplied  infin- 
itely. We  likewise  meet  his  notion  of  mode  and  his  de- 
terminism, but  this  is  softened  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
substantiality  of  individuals.  In  spite  of  its  absolute 
identity,  the  monad  develops  continually.  Our  author 
takes  it  **  for  granted  that  eveiy  being,  and  consequently 
the  created  monad  also,  is  subject  to  change,  and  even  that 
this  change  is  continual  in  each."^  The  soul,  like  the 
body,  is  in  a  state  of  change,  tendency,  and  appetition. 
This  perpetual  change  is  called  life.  Each  of  these  states 
composing  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  preceding 
state  and  the  source  of  the  following  state.  *^As  every 
present  state  of  a  simple  substance  ia  naturally  a  conse- 
quence of  its  preceding  state,  so  its  present  is  big  with  the 
future."  * 

Hence,  freedom  of  indifference  ia  out  of  the  question  in 
the  human  soul.  In  the  system  of  Leibniz,  each  substance 
or  monad  is  free  in  the  same  sense  as  Spinoza's  unitary  sub- 
stance ;  i.  e.,  it  is  not  determined  by  any  power  outside  of 
itself.  But  though  not  determined  from  without,  it  is  not 
on  that  account  independent  of  its  own  nature,  free  in 
reference  to  itself.  The  determinism  of  Leibniz  is  to  that 
of  Spinoza  what  the  determinism  of  St.  Thomas  is  to  the 
predestination  of  St.  Augustine.  It  allows  each  spirit  to  be 
»  as  it  were,  a  Uttle  divinity  in  its  own  department,"  and 
SO  softens  the  element  in  fatalism  which  is  objectionable  to 
the  moral  sense,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  apply  the 
law  of  causality  and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  to 
both  the  physical  and  moral  realms.  **  I  am  very  far 
removed,"  he  says,  *^  from  accepting  the  views  of  Brad- 
wardine,  Wiclif,  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza,  but  we  must  always 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,"  '  and  this  truth  is  autonomous 

I  MonadologU,  §  10.  •  ief.,  |22.  •  TlUodicdk,  JL 
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detflnninism :  nothing  determines  the  acta  of  the  soul  ex- 
cept the  soul  itself  and  ita  preceding  acts. 

If  each  monad  is,  "  as  it  were,  a  little  divinity  in  its  own 
department,"  if  each  ia  a  little  ahaolute,  what  is  the  highest 
Divinity,  the  real  absolute  ?  If  we  were  to  judge  from 
what  we  now  know  of  the  theory  of  monads,  we  should 
reply :  Leibniz  substitutes  for  the  monotheism  of  Descartes 
and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  a  kind  of  polytheism,  for  the 
monarchical  conception  of  the  universe,  a  kind  of  cosmioal 
republic  governed  by  the  law  of  harmony.  But,  though  that 
may  be  his  secret  thought,  it  is  not  bis  exoteric  doctrine. 
The  harmony  which  governs  the  universe  is  a  harmony 
pre-ettablisked  by  God :  it  is  not  itself  the  absolute.  The 
monads,  which  "  are  the  true  atoms  of  nature  and  the  ele- 
ments of  things,"  *  are  none  the  less  created.'  They  are 
indestructible,  but  a  miracle  can  destroy  them.'  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  neither  absolutely  primitive  and  eternal, 
nor,  in  a  word,  the  absolute ;  hut  they  depend  on  a  divin- 
ity, "  the  primitive  unity  or  the  original  simple  substance, 
of  which  all  monads,  created  or  derived,  are  the  pro- 
ducts, and  are  bom,  so  to  speak,  from  moment  to  moment, 
by  continual  fulgurations  of  the  Divinity."  *  Hence,  we 
have  created  monads  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  uncreated 
monad,  the  Monad  of  monads,  on  the  other ;  the  former  are 
finite  and  relative ;  the  latter  is  infinite  and  absolute. 

This  Monad  of  monads  is  not,  like  Bruno's,  the  universe 
itself  considered  as  infinite  ;  it  is  a  real  God,  that  is,  a  Grod 
distinct  from  the  universe.  Leibniz  proves  his  existence 
by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  "  This  suCBcient 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  universe  cannot  be  found  in 
the  succession  of  contingent  things,  that  is,  of  bodies  and 
their  representations  in  souls ;  because  matter  being  indif- 
terent  in  itself  to  motion  and  to  rest,  and  to  this  or  that 

'  Monadologie,  $8.  •  Id.,  %  47, 

•  Id^  S  8.  *  Id.,  {  47. 
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motion,  we  cannot  find  the  reason  of  motion  in  it,  and  still 
less  of  a  particular  motion.  And  although  the  present 
motion  which  is  in  matter  comes  from  the  preceding  mo- 
tion, and  this,  in  turn,  from  one  preceding  it,  we  do  not 
advance  one  step  though  we  go  ever  so  far;  for  the  same 
question  always  remains.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sufficient  reason,  which  has  no  further  need  of  another 
reason^  be  outside  of  this  series  of  contingent  things,  and 
be  found  in  a  substance  which  is  their  cause,  or  which  is  a 
necessary  being,  having  the  reason  of  its  existence  in  itself, 
otherwise  we  should  stUl  have  no  sufficient  reason  at  which 
to  stop.  And  this  ultimate  reason  of  things  is  called  God. 
This  simple  primitive  substance  must  contain  in  itself 
eminently  the  perfections  contained  in  the  derivative  sub- 
stances which  are  its  effects ;  hence  it  will  have  perfect 
power,  knowledge,  and  will,  that  is,  it  will  have  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience,  and  supreme  goodness."^  Although 
Leibniz  protests  against  anthropomorphism,  he  speaks  of 
God  as  having  *^  chosen  the  best  possible  plan  in  creating  the 
universe,  .  •  •  and,  above  all,  the  laws  of  movement  best 
adjusted  and  most  conformable  to  abstract  or  metaphysical 
reasons."  .  .  •  Such,  for  example,  by  virtue  of  which  ^^  the 
same  quantity  of  total  and  absolute  force  is  always  pre- 
served in  it,"  and  that  other  law  by  virtue  of  which 
^action  and  reaction  are  always  equal."' 

The  difficulty  confronting  the  Leibnizian  theology  is  the 
same  as  that  which  meets  Descartes.  The  latter  had  to 
confess  that  the  word  ^*  substance  "  when  applied  to  God  has 
not  the  same  meaning  as  when  applied  to  the  creature,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  creature  is  not  a  substance  in  the 
true  sense:  a  statement  which  occasioned  the  system  of 
Spinoza.  Leibniz's  theology,  too,  seems  to  be  caught  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma :  Either  God  is  a  monad,  and  in  that 

^  Prineipet  d§  Im  ruUur§  itiUla  grdee,  §§  8,  0. 
* /<!.,  §f  10,  IL    CI  TMNf M^  UL,  f  Sift. 
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caije  finite  beings  are  not  monads  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbi 
term  (which  overthrowB  the  monadology) ;  or,  created  br- 
ings are  monacLi,  and  then  we  cannot  call  God  a  monad 
unless  we  identify  him  with  his  creatures.  But  the  pliant 
and  cautious  genius  of  a  Leibniz  turns  to  account  ereu  his 
defeats.  Tliough  the  idea  of  God  is  confused  and  contra- 
dictory for  our  intelligence,  it  is  not  so  in  iUelf.  The  fact 
that  we  are  confronted  with  insoluble  difficulties  in  contem- 
plating the  absolute,  simply  proves  that  the  human  soul  ia 
not  the  Monad  of  monads,  —  that  it  occupies  a  distinguished 
but  not  the  highest  place  in  the  scale  of  substances.  Hence, 
it  must  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  things  that  we  cui 
have  only  a  confused  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Joat 
as  the  plaut  has  a  confused  perception  of  the  animal,  and 
the  animal  a  confused  perception  of  man,  so,  too,  man  hM 
only  an  indistinct  perception  and  a  faint  inkling  of  higliet 
beings  and  the  Supreme  Being,  tn  order  to  have  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  God,  one  would  have  to  be  God,  and  Ha 
fact  that  we  have  no  such  notion  finds  its  natural  explana- 
tion in  the  transcendency  of  t^e  Supreme  Being.  God  ia 
supernatural  or  transcendent  in  relation  to  man,  as  man  ii 
a  supernatural  being  with  respect  to  animals,  the  animal  a 
supernatural  being  with  respect  to  plants,  and  bo  on.  If 
we  mean  by  reason  the  human  understanding,  God  ia  also 
supra- rational  in  so  far  as  he  surpasses  human  nature  (oris 
supernatural) ;  that  is,  he  transcends  human  inteUigenoe  as 
much  as  his  perfection  surpasses  ours. 

We  see  with  what  skill  the  philosopher  of  uniyeisal 
conciliation  acquits  himself  of  his  task  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween science  and  Christianity.  Unlike  the  English  phi- 
losophers, his  contemporaries,  who  in  true  aominalistio 
fashion  endeavor  to  separate  reli^on  and  philosophy,  he 
begins  the  work  of  St.  Anselro  and  St  Thomas  all  over 
again  on  a  different  plan.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  form 
an  alliance  between  jdiilosophj  and  bith*  and,  if  possible, 
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between  Lutheranism  and  Catholicism.  He  adopts  the 
motto  of  the  Schoolmen :  Absolute  agreement  between  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  and  human  reason.^  He  antagonizes 
those  who  distingruish  between  philosophical  truth  and  re- 
ligious truth, — a  distinction  which  saved  the  freethinkers 
of  the  Renaissance  from  anathema,  —  and  he  finds  fault 
with  Descartes  for  having  cleverly  evaded  the  discussion  of 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  as  though  one  could  hold  a  philos- 
ophy that  is  irreconcilable  with  religion,  or  as  though  a 
religion  could  be  true  that  contradicts  truths  otherwise 
proved.* 

Behind  his  seeming  orthodoxy,  however,  we  may  easily 
detect  the  traces  of  his  rationalism.  When  he  proclaims 
theism  he  does  so  in  the  name  of  philosophy;  when  he 
affirms  the  supernatural  he  does  it  in  the  name  of  reason, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  means  of  rationalism.  He  is  so 
far  removed  from  assuming  the  absolute  transcendency  of 
the  divine  being,  as  to  hold  that  what  transcends  human 
reason  cannot  contradict  reason.  Like  the  ancient  School- 
men before  him,  he  continues  to  remind  us  that  whatever  is 
above  reason  is  not  therefore  against  reason,  that  whatever 
is  decidedly  contradictory  to  reason  cannot  be  true  in  reli- 
gion. By  virtue  of  the  law  of  universal  analogy,  there  must 
be  an  analogy,  an  agreement,  a  harmony,  between  divine 
reason  and  human  reason ;  and  a  radical  opposition  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature  is  not  conceivable.  Owing  to 
this  agreement,  man  naturally  possesses  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  these  two  central  doctrines  of 
all  religion ;  and  revelation  simply  helps  to  bring  out  the 

1  Nothing  better  characterizes  the  esaentiallj  scholastic  tendency 
of  Leibniz  than  the  following  title  of  one  of  his  last  compositions :  The 
PrincipUi  of  Nature  and  of  Oraee,  Founded  on  Reason  (1714),  and  this 
other  title ;  Discourse  on  the  Conformity  of  Faith  with  Reason  (Intro' 
duction  to  the  Theodicy). 

*  De  wmrp  wuUiodo  phUo9opkim  et  ihiologiaf  p.  111. 
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tmdts  which  have  been  implanted  in  the  haman  mind  hf 
the  Creator.  Chmtianity  is  evidently  reduced  to  the  narrov 
proportions  of  deism  in  the  system  of  Leibniz,  and  revela- 
tion becomes  a  mere  sanction  of  the  principles  of  natural 
religion. 

But,  how  could  a  thinker  who  held  that  souls  have  "  no 
windows  through  which  anything  can  enter  or  pass  oat " 
do  otherwise  tl^  favor  theological  rationalism ;  how  could 
he  seriously  declare  that  the  soul  is  enlightened  by  a  snpei^ 
natural  revelation?  How  could  the  man  who  laughed 
at  Newton  and  the  Cartesians  for  sssmning  that  God  in- 
terferes with  the  world,  really  assume  a  special  interven- 
tion of  God  in  history?  If  we  believe  in  revelationr  we 
must  also  assume  that  God  has  given  or  can  give  to  the 
soul  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  external  world, 
or  windows,  to  use  Leibniz's  expression.  Kow,  if  God  can 
give  windows  to  the  intelligent  monad,  then  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  its  nature  to  have  them,  —  then  it  can  have  them. 
This  means  that  it  can  cease  to  be  an  absolutely  spontane- 
ous force  or  an  absolute  ruler  in  its  domain ;  it  means,  in  a 
word,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  monad.  Leibniz  must  choose 
between  two  alternatives :  he  must  either  accept  the  ibeoiy 
of  monads  and  pre-established  harmony,  which,  according 
to  his  explicit  declaration,'  excludes  all  special  divine  in- 
tervention, or  abandon  hia  system  in  favor  of  the  faith  of 
the  Church. 

The  author  of  the  Theodicy,  like  St.  Thomas,  subordinates 
the  will  of  God  to  the  divine  reason  and  its  eternal  laws. 
This  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Leibnizian  rationalism,  and 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  and  his  teachers,  the 
Scotists  and  the  Jesuits,  according  to  whom  not  only  meta- 
physical and  moral  truths,  but  even  mathematical  axioms, 
depend  on  the  divine  will.  "  It  must  not  be  imagined,"  he 
says,'  "  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  eternal  truths  which 

*  Prineq>t$  dt  la  nature  el  da  la  gr4et,  j  IS.  ■  Uonadologit,  }  40 
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are  dependent  on  God  are  arbitrary  and  depend  on  his  will, 
as  Descartes  and  afterward  M.  Poiret^  seem  to  have  be- 
lieved. .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable.  .  .  .  For 
if  the  establishment  of  justice  (for  example)  happened  arbi- 
trarily and  without  reason,  if  God  hit  upon  it  haphazard, 
as  we  draw  lots,  then  his  goodness  and  wisdom  are  not 
revealed  in  it,  and  it  does  not  bind  him.  And  if  he  es- 
tablished or  made  what  we  call  justice  and  goodness  by  a 
purely  arbitrary  decree  and  without  reason,  he  can  unmake 
them  and  change  their  nature^  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
fliuppose  that  he  will  observe  them  always.  ...  It  is  no 
more  contrary  to  reason  and  piety  to  say  (with  Spinoza) 
that  God  acts  without  knowledge,  than  to  claim  that  his 
knowledge  does  not  find  the  eternal  rules  of  goodness  and  of 
justice  among  its  objects ;  or  finally,  that  he  has  a  will  which 
has  no  regard  for  these  rules.*' ' 

Hence,  the  God  of  Leibniz  is  not  like  an  Oriental  mon- 
arch ;  he  is  a  sovereign  bound  by  laws  which  he  cannot  un- 
make, a  kind  of  constitutional  king  and  chief  executive  of 
the  universe,  rather  than  the  all-powerful  autocrat  of  Ter- 
tuUian  and  Duns  Scotus.  He  resembles  the  God  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  *^  has  his  laws,"  rather  than  the  God  of  the 
indeterministic  theologians.  The  supreme  power  is  not 
the  will  of  God  taken  hy  itself  but  his  will  governed  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  his  intelligence,  laws  which  determine  his 
conduct  without  constraining  him,  since  they  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  his  nature.  Instead  of  the  nature  of  God^ 
Spinoza  simply  said  nature.  According  to  Leibniz,  the 
Supreme  Being  is  nature  manifesting  itself  through  the 

1  A  pastor  at  Hamburg,  a  native  of  Metz  (1646-1710).  Against 
the  theory  of  innate  ideas  of  his  sometime  teacher  Descartes,  and 
Locke's  theory  of  acquired  ideas,  he  sets  up  his  mystical  theory  of  tn- 
ftaed  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  communicated  by  an  inspiration  from  on  high 
((Economie  divine,  7  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1687 ;  etc.). 

*  Tk/odic^  n.,  176-177. 
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medium  of  a  personal  will ;  according  to  Spinoza,  be  is  i» 
tare  acting  without  such  a  medium ;  or,  if  we  chooae,  an 
unconscious  will.  Hence,  both  thinkers  are  determinislB, 
however  violently  Leibniz  may  protest  against  the  teachings 
of  the  Jew  of  Amsterdam. 

In  creating  things,  God  was  determined  by  his  infinite 
reason,  and  necessarily  created  the  best  possible  woild. 
Evil  exists  only  in  the  details,  and  serves  to  enhance  the 
gloiy  of  the  good :  the  whole  is  supremely  perfect.  The 
Theodicy  deals  with  the  question  of  physical,  metaphysical, 
and  moral  evil,  and  aims  to  refute  those  who  regard  tiie  ex- 
istence of  evil  as  an  argument  against  Providence.  It  is  a 
popular  rather  than  a  scientific  book.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  familiarity  the  author  speaks  of  God,  just  as  though 
God  had  initia^d  him  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  his 
nature.  How  can  Leibniz,  who  has  such  certain  knowledge 
that  God  is  not  the  free  author  of  the  natural  and  moral 
laws,  that  his  will  depends  on  his  intelligence,  that  he  neces- 
sarily created  the  best  possible  world,  maintain  that  God  is 
supra-rational  ?  What  a  strange  procedure !  First  he  rele- 
grates  the  Being  of  Beings  to  the  domain  of  mystery,  like  so 
many  theologians,  and  then  he  defines  him,  describes  him, 
and  makes  out  a  complete  inventory  of  his  attributes,  as 
though  he  were  describing  a  plant  or  a  mineral.  For  this 
reason  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  attitude  towards  empire 
icism,  Leibniz,  whose  monadology  is  so  great,  so  original, 
and  so  modem,  still  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Schoolmen. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  subjecting  ontology  to 
the  critical  sif  ting-process.  The  controversy  between  Leib- 
niz and  the  Englishman  Locke  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas  formed  the  prelude  to  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  philosophy. 

In  view  of  his  principle  "  that  the  monad  has  no  win- 
dows," Leibniz  cannot  grant  that  our  knowledge  has  any 
other  source  than  the  soul  itself.     Nothing  can  enter  it; 
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hence,  strictly  speaking,  the  direct  observation  of  external 
&cts  or  experience  is  impossible.  Experience  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  is  an  illusion ;  it  is,  in  reality,  noth- 
ing but  confused  thought.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  alone,  is  both  the  subject  and  the  ob- 
ject of  sensation.  We  never  perceive  and  experience  any- 
thing but  ourselves.  Everything  in  the  mind  is  spontane- 
ous production,  thought,  or  speculation.  Whether  we  shall 
regard  our  thought  as  the  result  of  an  impression  from  with- 
out, or  as  the  product  of  the  mind  itself,  will  depend  on 
its  degree  of  clearness  or  confusion.  Thought,  however, 
though  autonomous,  is  not  arbitraiy  and  free  from  law.  It 
obeys  the  sovereign  laws  of  contradiction  and  sufficient 
reason.  But  it  does  not  depend  on  anything  external  to 
the  thinking  monad,  around  which  the  principium  du- 
tineiionis  rises  like  an  impassable  wall.  Leibniz  also 
declares,  in  answer  to  Locke's  denial  of  innate  ideas,^ 
that  nothing  is  inborn  in  the  understanding  except  the 
understanding  itself^  and,  consequently,  the  germ  of  all 
our  ideas.' 

The  difference  between  Leibniz  and  Locke  seems  very 
slight :  Locke  by  no  means  denies  the  innate  power  of  the 
mind  to  form  ideas,  while  Leibniz  grants  that  ideas  do  not 
pre-exist  in  the  mind  actually  ;  they  exist  in  it  virtually,  as 
the  yeins  in  a  block  of  marble  might  mark  the  outlines  of  a 
statue  to  be  made  from  it.  Now,  then,  either  the  expression, 
virtual  or  potential  existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  has  no 
meaning,  or  it  is  synonymous  with  power  (potentia^  virtus)^ 
or  mental  faculty  of  forming  ideas,  a  faculty  which  Locke 
is  perfectly  willing  to  admit.  But  this  seemingly  insig- 
nificant controversy  really  represented  the  opposition  be- 

'  EiMOff  caneemtng  Human  Understanding,  ch.  L 

*  Houoeaux  €»$ais.  Preface :  Noub  $ommes  inndi  d  nou$  mimes  pour 
mnti  dire;  id.,  XL,  1 :  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  nonjuerit  in  sensu,  tw 
€^:  nisi  ipse  intelleetus. 
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tween  the  Middle  Ages  and  modan  jdiiloBopliy^  ImifWMa  Hd 
speculative  method,  which  passes  from  conoeptioiis  tD  fustii 
and  the  positive  method,  which  passes  from  facts  to  oonoep- 
tions.  Locke  does  not  merely  combat  the  idealistio  princi- 
ple; what  he  especiaUy  antagonizes  is  the  idealistic  prejndioe 
that  a  priori  reasoning  leUeves  the  philosopher  of  tibe  dntj 
of  directij  observing  &cts.  By  declaring  himself  against 
the  author  of  the  JEssay  eanceming  JSTtnnon  UnderManiimf, 
Leibniz,  who  was  otherwise  more  profound  and  more  specie 
lative  than  his  opponent,  sided  with  the  School^  that  is,  whli 
the  past  against  the  future. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  to  present  his  <ini%friT|fii| 
in  scholastic  form.  This  the  mathematician  Chsibiiak 
Wolff  ^  proceeded  to  do.  The  Leibnizian  system  con- 
tained a  precious  gem:  the  conception  of  active  force, 
which  had  superseded  the  dualism  of  thought  and  exten- 
sion, and  this  treasure  was  lost  in  the  labored  attempts  of 
the  professor  of  Halle  to  remodel  the  system.  This  clear 
and  sjrstematic  but  narrow-minded  thinker  revived  the  ex- 
tended and  thinking  substances  of  Cartesianism,  without 
even  suspecting  that  he  was  thereby  destroying  the  cen- 
tral and  really  fruitful  notion  of  the  M<madologtf.  Thus 
altered  and  divided  into  rational  ontology,  psychology, 
cosmology,  and  theology,  the  Leibniz-Wolffian  metaphys- 

1  1S79>1754.  Profeflsor  at  the  Univerntj  of  Halle,  from  which  the 
influenoe  of  the  Pietists  snooeeded  in  remoriiig  him.  He  was  recalled 
hy  Frederick  II.  Latin  works :  Orado  de  Sinarum  pkUo9opkia^  HaUe, 
1736;  PkUoicpkia  ratienaliM  me  toxica  metkodo  $eieniifiea  pertrueta^ 
I^rankfori  and  Leipeic  1728 ;  Pkilofopkh  prima  «.  omdogia,  id^  17S0, 
CmmoiogiQ  gentndiM^  id.,  1731;  Piydkalogia  empbriea,  id.,  1732;  P^ 
dMfM  roHomaiii,  id.,  1734;  Tkeoiogia  aofioWtt,  173S-37;  Jus  matmnt, 
1740;  nSmofkia  moralis  wte  etkiea,  Halle,  1750;  Pkilowpkia  eirOk 
a6w  poHiiea,  id,,  1740;  Jm  gmiimm,  1750;  and  a  lar^e  number  oL 
Inatiaes  in  tiie  German  langnage.  [8ee»  on  WoUE  and  his  adiool, 
Zdler,  Die  draftdbe  Pkihmfkit  mk  Iwiaa,  2d  ed.,  lionieh,  1875^ 
n^  172  ff.] 
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ic8  dominated  the  German  schools  until  the  advent  of 
Kantianism.^ 


^  The  principal  disciples  of  the  Leibniz-Wolffian  school  are :  Lndo- 
Tici  {Atufllkrlicker  Entwurfeiner  valUtdndigen  Histarie  der  wolffiichen 
PkUo9ophie,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1736-88) ;  Bilfinger  (1693-1750),  author 
of  numerous  and  lucid  commentaries  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibnis 
and  Wolff ;  Thiimming  (JmtUutioneM  phUosophuB  Wulffianm^  etc.) ;  Baum- 
garten  (1714-1762),  who,  in  his  JEsthetica  (2  vols.,  1750-58),  adds 
the  theory  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  or  autheticsy  to  the  philosophical 
sciences,  etc  Kant  himself  was  a  disciple  of  Wolff  before  he  became 
his  adversary,  and  the  numerous  representatiyes  of  the  Grennan  Au^- 
kidrung^  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  Criiiques^  were  related 
to  Wolff  (Beimarus,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Lessing,  Nioolai,  etc.).  [See 
R.  Sommer,  Orwubuge  emer  Gaehichte  der  deut$chen  Psgchologie  und 
JE$ikeUk^  cfCf  Wurzburg,  1892,  and  Dessoir's  work,  tupra^  p.  16.] 
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AQE  OF  CRITICISH 


§  57.  John  Lock* 
The  author  of  the  work  criticised  by  lieibniz,  Jobs 
Locke,'  was  bom  at  Wrington  in  Someraetshlre.  A  fel' 
low-countiyman  of  Occam  and  the  two  Bacons,  he  shows 
the  anti-myatical  and  poeitivistic  tendencies  common  to 
English  philosophy.  The  study  of  medicine  revealed  to 
him  the  barrennesa  of  scholastic  learning.  What,  in  his 
opinion,  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  a  priori  speculatioD 
and  the  ignorance  of  reality,  was  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
innate  metaphysical,  moral,  and  religious  truths,  teachii^ 
which  Ralph   Cudwoiith'   and   Descartes   himself  had 

>  1632-17M.  Complete  works,  T^ondon,  1714  ff. ;  9  toIb.,  id.,  1869 ; 
philosophical  works,  ed.  by  St.  John,  2  vols.,  London,  18H.  Next 
to  his  Eaay  concerning  Human  Underalanding,  his  moat  important 
work  ia  Thoughli  on  Education,  London,  1Q93 ;  in  French,  AmBte> 
dam,  1705.  [Lord  King,  Li/e  of  Locke,  London,  1829  i  H.  B.  Fox 
Boume,  The  Life  of  John  Locke,  2  vols.,  London,  1676] ;  V,  Conain, 
La  philoiophie  de  Locke,  6th  ed.,  Paris  18^3 ;  [A.  de  Fries,  Dit  S<A- 
itanzenlehre  John  Locke's,  etc.,  Bremen,  1879;  Th.  Fowler,  Lock*{Eng- 
liih  Men  ofLetten),  London,  1880;  A,  C,  Fraser,  Lockt  {Blacheood't 
Philosophical  Clauict),  Edinburgh,  1690 ;  M.  M.  Curtis,  An  Ovtlint  of 
Locke's  Elhieal  PhUosophg,  Leipsic,  1890;  G.  v.  Hertling,  John  Lock* 
und  die  Schule  ooii  Cambridge,  Freiburg  i.  B,,  1892;  Marion,  J.  Locke, 
Paris,  18B3,  See  also  T.  H  Green's  /nffWucfion  lo  Hume  and  the 
works  pertaining  to  both  Locke  and  Leibniz,  mentJoned  under 
"Leibniz."  — Tb.] 

1  1617-IC88.  In  his  chief  work.  The  True  Intellectual  System  of 
tkt  Uniirene  ([.^ndon,  1678),  he  oombate  the  materialistic  coneluaion* 
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undertaken  to  defend.  The  fact  is,  if  truth  is  native  to 
the  mind,  it  is  useless  to  search  for  it  outside  by  observation 
and  experimentation.  Then  we  may,  by  means  of  a  priori 
speculation,  meditation,  and  reasoning,  evolve  it  from  our 
own  inner  consciousness,  as  the  spider  spins  its  web  out  of 
itself.  This  hypothesis  Descartes  consistently  carries  out 
when  he  ^'  closes  his  eyes  and  stops  his  ears,"  and  abstracts 
from  everything  acquired  by  the  senses ;  but  he  ceases  to 
be  consistent  when  he  assiduously  devotes  himself  to  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Indeed,  the  favorite 
method  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  monasteries  and  univer- 
sities was  to  close  one's  eyes,  to  stop  one's  ears,  and  to 
ignore  the  real  world.  This  method  prevailed  as  long  as 
the  conviction  existed  that  our  ideas  have  their  source 
within  us.  Hence,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
philosophers  ^^  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  world,"  to  prove 
to  them  that  all  our  ideas  come  to  us  from  without,  through 
the  medium  of  sensation :  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  our  ideas  are  not  innate  but  acquired. 

This  Locke  undertook  to  do  in  his  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding  ^  (London,  1690),  which,  with  im- 
portant additions  by  the  author,  was  translated  into  French 
by  Coste  (1700).  This  great  work  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  investigations  which  were  completed  by  Kant's 
CrUigue.  Locke's  aim  is :  (1)  to  discover  what  is  the  origin 
of  our  ideas ;  (2)  to  show  what  is  the  certainty,  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  extent  of  our  knowledge;  (8)  to  compel 

of  Thomas  Hobbes  with  the  system  of  Christianixed  FlatoniBm,  which 
also  influenoed  men  like  Malebranche,  Leibniz,  Bonnet,  and  Herder. 
[See  C.  E.  Lowrey,  The  Philosophy  of  Ralph  Ctidworth,  New  York, 
1885.] 

1  [Edited,  collated,  and  annotated  by  A.  C.  Fraeer,  2  yoIb.,  New 
York,  1804 ;  J.  £.  Russel,  The  Philosophy  of  Locke  in  Extracts  from 
the  Essay,  etc.  {Series  of  Modem  PhUasophers),  New  York,  180L 
—  Tb.] 
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philosophy  to  ahandon  what  suipafises  human  compielieft 
sion  by  clearly  marking  (hs  limiiM  of  ii$  $apaeUy^ 

We  have  no  innate  knowledge :  such  is  his  revolutiaiiarj 
doctrine  against  idealism. 

As  it  is  evident  that  new4x)m  children,  idiots,  and  erea 
the  great  part  of  illiterate  men,  have  not  the  least  appre- 
hension of  the  axioms  alleged  to  be  innate,  the  advooates 
of  innate  ideas  are  obliged  to  assume  that  the  mindesn 
have  ideas  without  being  conscious  of  them.*  But  to  saj, 
a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  is  to  mala  tUi 
impression  nothing.  If  these  words,  to  he  in  fks  under' 
Mtandingj  have  any  positive  meaning,  they  signify  to  he  per^ 
ecived  and  to  he  understood  by  the  understanding :  hence,  if 
any  one  asserts  that  a  thing  is  in  the  understanding,  and 
that  it  is  not  understood  by  the  understanding,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  mind  without  being  perceived  by  the  mind,  it 
amounts  to  saying  that  a  thing  is  and  is  not  in  the  under- 
standing. 

The  knowledge  of  some  ideas,  it  is  true,  is  very  early 
in  the  mind.  But  if  we  will  observe,  we  shall  find  that 
these  kinds  of  truths  are  made  up  of  acquired  and  not  of 
innate  truths.'  It  is  by  degrees  that  we  acquire  ideas, 
that  we  learn  the  terms  which  are  employed  to  express 
them,  and  that  we  come  to  understand  their  true  connec- 
tion.^ The  universal  consent  of  mankind  to  certain  truths 
does  not  prove  that  these  are  innate ;  for  nobody  knows 
these  truths  till  he  hears  them  from  others.     For,  if  they 

^  Easagf  Book  I.,  ch.  I.,  Introduction. 

*  Thus  Leibnis  speaks  of  unoonscions  perception,  and  Leibnis  ii 
tigltt)  notwithstanding  the  English  philosopher's  objeetiona.  Hii 
only  mistake  consists  in  his  failure  to  recognize  that  the  nnoonseioiif 
perceptions  need  some  external  solicitation  in  order  to  beoome  eon* 
scions,  which,  however,  his  preconceptions  wiU  not  allow  him  tl 
^ssume. 

•  Book  I.,  eh.  XL,  6, 15.  «  2d,,  l(k 
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were  innate,  *^  what  need  they  be  proposed  to  gain  assent  ?  ** 
An  innate  and  unknown  truth  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  principles  of  morals  are  no  more  innate  than  the 
rest,  unless  we  so  call  the  desire  for  happiness  and  the  aver- 
sion to  misery,  which  are,  indeed,  innate  tendencies,  but 
which  are  not  the  expressions  of  some  truth  engraven  on 
the  understanding.^  In  this  field  universal  consent  cannot 
be  invoked  in  any  case ;  for  moral  ideas  vary  from  nation 
to  nation,  from  religion  to  religion.  The  keeping  of  con- 
tracts, for  example,  is  without  dispute  one  of  the  most  un- 
deniable duties  in  morality.  But,  if  you  ask  a  Christian, 
who  believes  in  rewards  and  punishments  after  this  life, 
why  a  man  should  keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a 
reason :  Because  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and 
death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  a  Hobbist  be  asked  why, 
he  will  answer.  Because  the  public  requires  it,  and  the 
Leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  not.  Finally,  a  pagan 
philosopher  would  have  answered  that  the  violation  of  a 
promise  was  dishonest,  unworthy  of  the  excellence  of  man, 
and  contrary  to  his  vocation,  which  is  perfect  virtue. 

The  fact  is  urged  against  Locke  that  conscience  re- 
proaches us  for  the  breach  of  the  rules  of  morality.  But 
conscience  is  nothing  else  but  our  ovm  opinion  of  our  own 
actions^  and  if  conscience  were  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
innate  principles,  these  principles  could  be  contrary  to  each 
other,  since  some  persons  do,  for  conscience's  sake,  what 
others  avoid  for  the  same  reason.  Do  not  the  savages  prac- 
tise enormities  without  the  slightest  remorse  ?  The  break- 
ing of  a  moral  rule  is  undoubtedly  no  argument  that  it  is 
unknown.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  whole 
nation  of  men  should  all  publicly  reject  what  every  one  of 
them  certainly  and  infallibly  knew  to  be  a  moral  law.  No 
practical  rule  which  is  anjrwhere  transgressed  hy  general 
consent  can  be  regarded  as  innate.     To  hold  that  the  prao- 

1  c  m.,  8.  «  Id.,  8. 
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tical  principles  are  innate  is  to  declare  all  moral  education 
impossible. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  are  only  positive  laws. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law 
and  a  law  of  nature,  between  a  truth  originally  imprinted 
on  our  minds  and  a  truth  which  we  are  ignorant  of»  but 
may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  and  due  applica- 
tion of  our  natural  faculties.  Furthermore,  consider  the 
origin  of  a  host  of  doctrines  which  pass  as  indubitable 
axioms :  though  derived  from  no  other  source  than  the  su- 
perstition of  a  nurse  or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  they 
often  grow  up,  by  length  of  time  and  consent  of  neighbors, 
to  the  dignity  of  principles  in  religion  and  morality.  The 
mind  of  the  child  receives  the  impressions  which  we  desire 
to  give  it,  like  white  paper  on  which  you  write  any  charac- 
ters you  choose.  When  children  so  instructed  reach  the 
age  of  reason  and  come  to  reflect  on  themselves,  they  can- 
not find  anything  more  ancient  in  their  minds  than  those 
opinions,  and  therefore  imagine  that  those  propositions  oj 
whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  themselves  no  original,  are 
the  impress  of  God  and  nature^  and  not  things  taught  them 
hy  any  one  else} 

Moreover,  how  can  a  truth,  that  is,  a  proposition,  be  in- 
nate, if  the  ideas  which  make  up  that  truth  are  not?  In 
order  that  a  proposition  be  innate,  certain  ideas  must  be 
innate ;  but,  excepting  perhaps  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger, 
warmth,  and  pains,  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  mother's 
womb,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  that  new-bom 
children  have  any  settled  ideas.  Even  the  idea  of  God  ifl 
not  innate;  for  besides  the  individuals  who  are  called 
atheists  and  who  are  really  atheists,  there  are  whole  nationi 
who  have  no  notion  of  God  nor  any  term  to  express  it 
Moreover,  this  notion  varies  infinitely  from  coarse  anthro- 
pomorphism to  the  deism  of  the  philosophers.     And  even  ii 

1  c.  III.,  23. 
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it  were  univerBal  and  everywhere  the  same,  it  would  not, 
on  that  account,  be  more  innate  than  the  idea  of  fire ;  for 
there  is  no  one  who  has  any  idea  of  Gkxl  who  has  not  also 
the  idea  of  fire.^ 

The  soul  is  originally  an  empty  tablet  Experience  is  the 
source  of  all  our  ideas,  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge, 
that  is,  the  observations  which  we  make  about  external  sen- 
sible objects  or  about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds. 
Sensation  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  external  objects, 
reJUetion,  of  our  knowledge  of  internal  facts.  There  is  not 
in  the  mind  a  single  idea  that  is  not  derived  from  one  or 
both  of  these  principles.  The  first  ideas  of  the  child  come 
from  sensation,  and  it  is  only  at  a  more  advanced  age  that 
he  seriously  reflects  on  what  takes  place  within  him.  The 
study  of  languages  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  thesis. 
In  fact,  all  the  words  which  we  employ  depend  on  sensible 
ideas,  and  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions 
and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense  have  their  rise  from 
thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to 
more  abstruse  significations.  Thus,  for  example,  to  imagine, 
apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust, 
disturbance,  tranquillity,  etc.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the 
operations  of  sensible  things  and  applied  to  certain  modes 
of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath ; 
angel,  a  messenger.  If  we  could  trace  all  these  words  to 
their  sources,  we  should  certainly  find  in  all  languages  the 
names  which  stand  for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses 
to  have  had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.*  Follow  a 
child  from  its  birth  and  observe  the  alterations  that  time 
makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the  senses  comes 
more  and  more  to  be  furnished  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  awake,  and  thinks  more,  the  more  it  has 
matter  to  think  on. 

Locke  answers  the  question,  When  do  we  begin  to  think  7 

«  e.  UL,  0.  *  B.  m,  ohiq^.  L.  6. 
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as  follows :  As  soon  as  sensation  fanushes  ns  with  tiis  m^ 
terials.  We  do  not  think  before  we  have  sensations.  JTtU 
est  in  ifUeUectu  quod  nan  aniea  fuerii  in  senau*  AoooidiBg 
to  the  idealist,  thought  is  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  it  s 
not  possible  for  the  soul  not  to  think ;  it  thinks  Mitftgyift^ 
to  and  independently  of  sensation ;  it  always  thinks  evn 
though  it  is  not  conscious  of  it.  But  ezperieiioe»  which 
alone  can  settie  the  question,  by  no  means  proves  it^  and  it 
i$  not  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul  always  to  think  fhanit 
is  for  the  body  always  to  move^  The  absolute  continaityof 
thought  is  one  of  those  hypotheses  which  haye  no  fMt  of 
experience  to  bear  them  out.  A  man  cannot  think  without 
perceiving  that  he  thinks.  With  as  much  reason  mi|^  we 
claim  that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  t|iat  he  does  not 
always  feel  it.'  Thought  depends  entirely  on  sensation. 
In  its  sublimest  ideas  and  in  its  highest  speculations  it  does 
not  stir  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  has 
o£fered  for  its  contemplation.  In  this  part  the  understand- 
ing is  purely  passive.  The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude 
their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds  whether  we  will  or 
not.  These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the 
understanding  can  no  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  nor 
blot  them  out,  than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate 
the  images  of  the  objects  placed  before  it.^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ideas,  some  simple  and  some 
complex.  These  simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  aU  our 
knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  those  two 
ways  above  mentioned,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection.  The 
mind,  though  passive  in  the  formation  of  simple  ideas,  is 
active  in  the  formation  of  complex  ideas.  It  receives  the 
former,  it  makes  the  latter.  When  it  has  once  received 
the  simple  ideas  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and 
imite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can 
make  new  complex  ideas.    But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
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tbe  most  fruitful  mind  to  foim  a  single  new  simple  idea, 
not  taken  in  by  the  way  of  sensation  and  reflection.  The 
dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  under- 
standing, is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of  visible 
things,  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and 
skill,  reaches  no  &rther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the 
materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing 
ioward$  the  making  the  leaet  particle  of  new  matter^  or 
destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.^ 

The  simple  ideas  come  into  our  minds  by  one  sense  only, 
or  by  more  senses  than  one,  or  from  reflection  only,  or, 
finally,  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.* 

Among  the  ideas  which  come  to  us  only  through  one 
sense  (colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.),  there  is  none 
which  we  receive  more  constantly  than  the  idea  of  solidity 
or  impenetrability.  We  receive  this  idea  from  touch.  This, 
of  all  simple  ideas,  is  the  idea  most  intimately  connected 
with  and  essential  to  body.  Solidity  is  neither  space  — 
with  which  the  Cartesians  erroneously  identify  it  —  nor 
hardness.  It  differs  from  space  as  resistance  differs  from 
non-resistance.  A  body  is  solid  in  so  far  as  it  fills  the  space 
which  it  occupies  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  every  other 
body ;  it  is  hard,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  easily  change  its 
figure.  It  is  not  properly  a  definition  of  solidity  that 
Locke  pretends  to  give  us.  If  we  ask  him  to  give  us  a 
clearer  explanation  of  solidity,  he  sends  us  to  our  senses  to 
inform  us.  The  simple  ideas  we  have  are  such  as  experi- 
ence teaches  us ;  but  if,  beyond  that,  we  endeavor  to  make 
them  clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall  succeed  no  better. 

The  ideas  which  come  to  the  mind  by  more  than  one 
sense  (sight  and  touch)  are  those  of  space  or  extension, 
figure,  rest,  and  motion.  By  reflection  we  get  the  ideas  of 
perception  or  the  power  of  thinking,  and  Hie  ideas  of  vol« 
ition  or  the  power  to  act.     Finally,  the  ideas  of  pleasure, 

»  B.  II.,  chap.  U.,  2.  «  Id.,  chap.  UI.,  1. 
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find  glaaaes  with  m  DUgnifying  power  that  is  a  tfaooMnd  tt 
ten  tfaonsuid  times  greater. 

The  formation  of  ideas  preanppoeea  the  following  faont 
ties  io  the  ondeiHtanding:  {1)  pere^Oion,  which  is  tiie  fint 
step  and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  inlet  of  sU 
the  ™a*-«»-ifci"  of  it;  (2)  rdentiant  which  keeps  the  ideas 
brought  into  the  mind,  for  some  time  actoaUy  in  view  (con- 
templation), and  revives  again  those  which  after  imprintiag 
have  disappeared  from  it  (memory) ;  (S)  ditetmmetU,  or  the 
faculty  of  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  different  ideas; 
(4)  tompariton,  which  forms  that  large  tribe  of  ideas  oom- 
prehended  under  relations;  (5)  composition,  whereby  the 
mind  joins  together  several  simple  ideas  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  combines  them  into 
complex  ones  ;  finally  (6)  adstraction.^  If  every  particulai 
idea  that  we  take  in  should  have  a  distinct  name,  the  num- 
ber of  words  would  be  endless.  To  prevent  this,  the  mind 
makes  the  particular  ideas  received  from  particular  objects, 
general ;  it  separates  them  (^abatrahere)  from  all  the  circum- 
stances which  make  these  ideas  represent  particular  and 
actually  existent  bein^,  as  time,  place,  and  other  concomi- 
tant ideas.  This  operation  of  the  mind  is  called  abttToe- 
tion.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  human  mind,  whereas 
the  preceding  faculties  are  common  to  man  and  brutes. 

The  mind  is  passive  in  perception  proper,  but  becomer 
more  and  more  active  in  the  following  steps ;  comparison, 
the  composition  of  complex  ideas,  and  abstraction,  are  the 
three  great  acts  of  the  mind.  But,  however  active  the 
mind  may  be  in  the  formation  of  complex  ideas,  these  are 
in  the  last  analysis  but  modes  or  modifications  of  the 
materials  which  it  passively  receives  from  sensation  and 
reflection. 

Thus  the  ideas  of  place,  figure,  distance,  and  immensity 
are  modifications  or  modes  of  the  simple  idea  of  space,  whidi 
•  B.  II..  chaps.  IX.,  2 
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is  acquired  by  sight  and  touch ;  the  ideas  of  periods,  hours, 
days,  years,  time,  eternity,  are  modifications  of  the  idea  of 
duration  or  succession,  which  we  acquire  by  obsenring  the 
constant  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  another  in  our 
minda ;  the  idea  of  finite  and  infinite,  modifications  of  the 
idea  of  quantity.^ 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  ideas  of  infinity,  eternity,  and 
inunensity  cannot  have  the  same  source  as  the  others,  since 
the  objects  which  surround  us  have  no  affinity  nor  any  pro- 
portion with  an  infinite  extension  or  duration,  Locke  an- 
swers that  these  ideas  are  merely  negative,  that  we  do  not 
actually  have  in  the  mind  any  positive  idea  of  an  infinite 
apace  or  an  endless  duration  ^  (Aristotle).  All  our  positive 
ideas  are  always  limited.  The  negative  idea  of  an  infinite 
space  and  duration  comes  from  the  power  which  the  mind 
has  of  extending  its  ideas  of  space  and  duration  by  an  end- 
less number  of  new  additions. 

We  get  the  idea  of  active  and  passive  power  (recep- 
tivity) when  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continual 
alteration  in  things,  and,  on  the  other,  the  constant  change 
of  our  ideas,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  impression 
of  outward  objects  on  our  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the 
determination  of  our  own  will. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to 
command  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  any  particular 
idea,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its 
rest,  and  vice  versa^  we  acquire  the  idea  of  will.  Will  is  not 
opposed  to  necessity^  but  to  restraint.  Liberty  is  not  an 
attribute  of  the  will.  Will  is  a  power  or  ability,  and  free- 
dom another  power  or  ability;  so  that  to  ask  a  man 
whether  his  will  be  free  is  to  ask  whether  one  power  has 
another  power,  one  ability  another  ability.'  To  speak  of  a 
free  will  is  like  speaking  of  swift  sleep  or  square  virtue. 

I  B.  U.,  chaps.  XII.  ff.  s  /(/.,  chap.  XVn.,  18. 
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We  are  not  free  to  will.  We  are  not  free  to  will  or  not  ti 
will  a  thing  which  is  in  onr  power,  when  onoe  we  give  our 
attention  to  it.  The  will  is  determined  hy  the  mind,^  wdi 
the  mind  is  determined  by  the  desire  for  happinesi.  Ok 
this  point  Locke,  Leibniz,  and  Spinosa  axe  in  perfNfc 
accord,  and  unanimously  opposed  to  Cartesiaa  ind0te^ 
minism. 

The  notions  which  we  have  just  analyzed  are  combina 
tions  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind  (nrnpU  moda). 
Others,  like  obligation,  friendship,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy, 
are  composed  of  simple  ideas  of  different  kinds  (mmi 
modes).  Thus,  the  mixed  mode  which  the  word  lie  standi 
for  is  made  of  these  simple  ideas :  (1)  articulate  sounds ; 
(2)  certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker;  (8)  wordi 
which  are  the  signs  of  those  ideas;  (4)  those  signs  put 
together  by  affirmation  or  negation,  otherwise  than  as  die 
ideas  they  stand  for  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

We  get  the  idea  of  these  mixed  modes  as  follows:  (1) 
By  experience  and  observation  of  things  themselves.  Thus, 
by  seeing  two  men  wrestie  or  fence  we  get  the  idea  of 
wrestling  or  fencing.  (2)  By  invention,  or  voluntary  put- 
ting together  of  several  simple  ideas  in  our  own  minds :  so 
he  that  first  invented  printing  or  etching  had  an  idea  of  it 
in  his  mind  before  it  ever  existed.  (8)  By  explaining  the 
names  of  actions  we  never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see. 
The  several  fashions,  customs,  and  manners  of  a  nation 
give  rise  to  several  combinations  of  ideas  which  are 
familiar  and  necessary  to  that  nation,  but  which  another 
people  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  make.  Special 
names  come  to  be  annexed  to  such  special  combinations  of 
a  people,  to  avoid  long  periphrases  in  things  of  daily  con- 
versation (ostracism  among  the  Greeks,  proicription  among 
the  Romans),  and  so  there  are  in  every  language  particular 
terms  which  cannot  be  literally  translated  into  any  other. 

1  S*  IL,  chap.  XXI..  29. 
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So  much  for  Uie  complex  ideas  that  express  modes. 

The  complex  ideas  of  mbstanees  (man,  horse,  tree)  are 
formed  as  follows :  The  mind  observes  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  simple  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  different  senses,  con- 
stantly go  together,  and  accustoms  itself  to  regard  such  a 
complication  of  ideas  as  one  object,  and  designates  it  by  one 
name.  Hence,  a  substance  is  nothing  but  a  combination  of 
a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  considered  as  united  in 
one  thing.  Thus  the  substance  called  sun  is  nothing  but 
the  aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  light,  heat,  roundness,  and  con- 
stant, regular  motion.  By  substance,  the  philosophy  of  the 
School,  and  afterwards  Descartes,  imagined  an  unknown 
object,  which  they  assumed  to  be  the  support  (^substratum) 
of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple 
ideas  in  us,  which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents. 
But  this  substance  considered  as  anything  else  but  the  com- 
bination of  these  qualities,  as  something  hidden  behind 
them,  is  a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination.  We  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  such  a  substratum  without  qi\alities.  If 
any  one  should  be  asked  wherein  color  or  weight  inheres, 
^  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid  extended  parts ; 
and  if  he  were  demanded  what  is  it  that  solidity  and  exUn 
sion  adhere  in^  he  would  not  be  in  a  much  better  case  than 
the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who,  sa]dng  that  the  world 
was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked  what  the  ele- 
phant rested  on ;  to  which  his  answer  was,  —  a  great  tor- 
toise ;  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  support 
to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  —  something,  he  knew 
not  what.^'  ^  Our  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
assumed  accidents^  that  is,  beyond  our  simple  ideas,  and 
whenever  metaphysics  attempts  to  proceed  beyond  them  it 
is  confronted  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 

The  third  class  of  complex  ideas  express  rdatvm.    The 
most  comprehensive  relation  wherein  all  things  are  con- 
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cemed  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  We  get  tiie  ides 
of  this  hy  noticing,  hy  means  of  the  sensea,  the  ooostuit 
vicissitude  of  things,  and  by  observing  that  they  owe  their 
existence  to  the  action  of  some  other  being.  Locke  does 
not  analyze  the  idea  of  cause  as  thoroughly  as  his  soeoeiMr 
Hume.  We  shall  see  that  the  latter  regards  it  as  no  1m 
illusory  than  the  idea  of  substance,  or  substratum. 

In  passing  from  the  study  of  ideas  to  the  problem  ol 
knowledge  and  certitude,  Locke  enters  upon  a  philologioal 
discussion,  which  we  have  partly  reproduced  above,  and 
which  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  philosophy 
of  language. 

All  things  that  exist  are  particuhus.  The  &r  gieateit 
part  of  words  (with  the  exception  of  proper  names)  aie 
general  terms ;  which  has  not  been  the  effect  of  neglect  or 
chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity.  In  what  do  the  speeki 
and  genera  consist,  and  how  do  they  come  to  be  formed? 
Our  ideas  are  at  first  particular.  The  ideas  which  the  chil- 
dren have  of  their  nurse  and  their  mother  represent  only 
those  individuals.  The  names  which  they  first  gave  to 
them  are  confined  to  these  individuals  and  designate  only 
them.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  world  have  made  them  observe  that  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  resemble  their  &ther  and 
mother  and  those  persons  they  have  been  used  to,  they 
frame  an  idea,  which  they  find  those  many  particulars  d^ 
partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name 
man.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a 
general  idea ;  wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only 
leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James, 
Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain 
only  what  is  conmion  to  all.  In  the  same  way  they  acquire 
all  general  ideas.  This  process  of  abstraction  and  general- 
ization is  a  necessity ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  each 
thing  to  have  a  particular  name.    It  is  beyond  the  power 
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of  human  capacity  to  frame  and  retain  distinct  ideas  of  all 
the  particular  things  we  meet  with,  —  of  every  tree,  of  every 
plant,  of  every  beast,  that  affected  the  senses.  Still  less 
possible  would  it  be  to  retain  their  names.  But  even  if  it 
could  be  done,  it  would  not  be  of  any  great  use  for  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge ;  for  although  our  knowledge  is 
founded  on  particular  observations,  it  enlarges  itself  by 
general  views,  which  can  only  be  formed  by  reducing  the 
things  to  certain  species  under  general  names. 

General  notions  {universalia)  are  nothing  but  abstract  and 
partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  from  particular 
existences.  They  are  simple  products  of  our  minds.  Oen* 
eral  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things  ; 
hut  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  understanding} 
It  is  true  that  nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  makes 
several  of  them  alike ;  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,  espe- 
cially in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated  by 
seed.  But  the  reduction  of  these  things  to  species  is  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding.  Owing  to  its  lack  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  nature,  the  Platonic  doctrine, 
which  regarded  universals  as  the  ing^nerable  and  incorrupt- 
ible essences  of  things,  disregarded  this  fact  of  experience 
that  aU  things  that  exists  besides  their  author,  are  liable  to 
change  ;  thus,  that  which  was  grass  to-day  is  to-morrow  the 
flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  within  a  few  days  after  becomes  part 
of  a  man.  In  the  organic  world,  as  elsewhere,  the  genera, 
species,  essences,  and  substantial  forms,  dreamt  of  by  the 
metaphysicians,  far  from  being  things  regularly  and  con- 
stantly made  by  nature  and  having  a  real  existence  in 
things  themselves  (Aristotle)  or  apart  from  them  (Plato), 
^appear,  upon  a  more  wary  survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an 
artifice  of  the  understanding,  for  the  easier  signifying  such 
collections  of  ideas  as  it  should  often  have  occasion  to  com- 
municate by  one  general  term."    Notice,  moreover,  how 
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doubtful  is  tbe  eignification  of  the  word  "  species,"  and  hn 
difficult  it  is  to  define  organic  beings.'  So  uncertain  an 
the  boundaries  of  animal  species  that  none  of  the  definitioia 
of  the  word  "  man  "  which  we  yet  have,  nor  descriptioiis  rf 
that  sort  of  animal,  are  so  perfect  and  exact  as  to  satisfy  ■ 
considerate  inquisitive  person.'  We  may  find  that  learned 
men  multiply  species  too  much,  but  we  may  also  hold  lie 
opposite.  Why,  for  example,  are  not  a  shock  and  a  hound 
as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant?  Any  one 
.who  carefully  observes  the  individuals  ranked  under  one 
and  the  same  general  name  can  hardly  doubt  that  many  of 
them  are  as  different,  one  from  another,  as  several  of  those 
which  are  ranked  under  different  specific  names,' 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  modem  theory  of 
the  transmutation  of  sj-iecies  is  nothing  but  an  application 
of  Locke's  teaching  that  sjiecies  have  no  objective  reality. 
Let  us  also  note  the  important  fact  that  this  exb«me  ooiit- 
inalism  closely  approximates  extreme  Fealism.  Scholastio 
nominalism  denies  the  reality  of  species,  and  absolntely 
affirms  the  reality  of  individuals  to  the  exclosion  of  evety- 
thing  else.  In  this  sense  Leibniz  is  a  nominalist.  English 
nominalism,  from  which  the  theory  of  transformation  taku 
its  rise,  denies  not  only  the  existence  of  species,  bat  also  the 
stability  of  the  individuals  themselves.  All  things,  says 
Locke,  besides  their  author,  are  liable  to  change.  Now  Hois 
is  exactly  what  Spinoza  teaches.  He  is  not  content  with 
repudiating  universals  for  the  sake  of  the  one  nnivenal 
Being,  but  considers  the  individuals  themgelvea  as  passing 
modes  of  wliat  he  calls  substuice,  what  the  materialists 
call  matter,  and  Locke  and  the  positivists  call  iha  great 
unknown. 

Hence,  species,  genera,  and  oniveraals  are  mere  words 
(flatus  vocis).    The  traditional  error  of  the  met^hysicianr 
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consistB  in  taking  wardi  for  things}  The  dificiples  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  are  persuaded  that  the  ttn  categories 
of  Aristotle,  substantial  forms^  vegetative  souts,  abhorrence  of 
a  vacuum^  are  something  real.  The  Platonists  have  their 
soul  of  the  world,  and  the  Epicureans  their  endeavor  to- 
wards motion  in  their  atoms.  All  this  is  gr.bberish,  which, 
in  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  serves  to  pal- 
liate our  ignorance  and  cover  our  errors.'  We  must  be 
content ;  there  are  limits  to  our  knowledge  that  cannot  be 
crossed. 

Well,  then,  what  is  knowledge  ? 

It  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection  and 
agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any  of  our 
ideas.  From  this  definition  it  follows  that  our  knowledge 
does  not  reach  further  than  our  ideas ;  nay,  it  is  even  much 
narrower  than  these,  because  the  connection  between  most 
of  our  simple  ideas  is  unknown.  Hence  we  may  afi&rm  that, 
although  our  knowledge  may  be  carried  much  further  than 
it  has  hitherto  been,  it  will  never  reach  to  all  we  might  de« 
sire  to  know  concerning  those  ideas  we  have,  nor  be  able 
to  resolve  all  the  questions  that  might  arise  concerning  any 
of  them.  Thus,  we  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking, 
but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  ma- 
terial thing  thinks  or  no  ;  it  being  impossible  for  us  to  discover 
whether  Omnipotency  has  not  given  to  som^  systems  of  matter 
fitly  disposed^  a  power  to  perceive  and  ihinkf  We  are  per* 
f ectly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  our  soul,  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  it  is;  and  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  freely  the  difficulties  contained  in  both  the  spirit- 
ualistic and  the  materiaUstic  hypotheses,  will  scarce  find  his 
reason  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  against  the  souTs 
materiality.  Just  as  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  whether 
there  is  any  opposition  or  connection  between  extension  and 
thought,  matter  and  perception,  so  too  it  is  impossible  for 

1  B.  m.,  chap.  X.,  14.  *Id.  •  B.  IV.,  ehap.  IIL,  t. 
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K  to  know  aiijrUiing  of  the  onioa  or  incompatibilit;  fa» 
tmeB  the  wcoodary  qiulities  of  ao  object  (between  iti 
eolor,  taite,  and  smell},  oo  the  one  hand,  and  between  aa; 
aecoodat;  quali^  and  tboae  primai;  qualitiea  on  which  it 
depeads,  on  the  other. 

Though  oar  knowledge  does  not  reach  furtb^  thao  our 
ideas  and  the  perception  of  tbeU  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, and  though  iM  have  ito  knoxitd^  of  vhat  the  tkiiigi 
thei/  repraent  are  in  tkemseljxi^  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  Illusory  and  chimericaL 

We  have  an  intuitive  and  immediate  knowledge  of  oui 
own  existence,  even  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  tnetaj^^'Bical 
essence  of  the  soul.  We  have  a  demoiidt/aiive  knowledge 
of  God,  although  our  unierstanilag  cannot  comprehend 
the  :iamFin.,il_v  of  liLs  ,atribi.Ui-,3.  Finally,  we  know  the 
other  things  by  sensation.  It  is  trae,  we  do  not  know 
them  immediately,  and  cooseqnently  onr  knowledge  is  real 
only  BO  far  as  there  is  a  confonuity  between  our  ideas  and 
the  reality  of  things.'  But  we  are  not  al^olutelj  withoat 
a  criterion  for  knowing  whether  our  ideas  agree  with  tho 
things  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  our  simple  ideas  eac- 
respond  to  external  realities ;  for  since  the  mind  can  by  no 
means  make  them  to  itself  without  the  interventioa  of  die 
senses  (as  witness  men  bom  blind),  it  follows  that  they  are 
not  fictions  of  the  imagination,  but  the  natural  and  regular 
productions  of  things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  ns. 
The  reality  of  external  things  is  further  proved  by  the  imA 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  an  idea  that 
comes  from  an  actual  sensation  and  one  that  is  revived  in 
memory,  and  that  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  follows  upm 
nn  actual  sensation  does  not  accompany  the  return  fA 
these  ideas  when  the  external  objects  are  absent.  Finally, 
our  souses  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  report 
concerning  the  existence  of  sensible  things  without  iu> 
1  B.iv,,ciiap.ir-a 
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He  that  sees  a  fire  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  anything 
more  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too,  and  be  convinced  by 
putting  his  hand  in  it,  which  certainly  could  never  be  put 
into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare  idea  or  phantom.^ 

Let  us  sum  up.  There  are  no  innate  ideas ;  no  innate 
truths,  maxims,  or  principles  ;  no  other  sources  of  knowl- 
edge but  sensation  for  external  things,  and  reflection  for 
what  takes  place  within  us.  Consequently,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  anything  outside  of  what  experience,  be  it 
external  or  internal,  furnishes  us.  Philosophy  must  aban- 
don the  transcendent  problems  of  substance,  essence,  and 
the  inner  constitution  of  things,  as  well  as  all  methods 
except  observation,  induction,  and  experience.  The  soul 
exists,  but  we  cannot  know  whether  its  essence  is  material 
or  immaterial.  The  freedom  of  indifference  is  denied. 
God  exists,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  nature.  Outside 
of  us  exist  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  as 
primary  qualities,  or  such  as  inhere  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. The  substance  of  bodies  is  identical  with  the  sum 
of  these  qualities.  These  qualities  are  distinguished  from 
secondary  qualities  (colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.), 
which  are  merely  sensations  of  the  soul  produced  by  the 
primary  qualities  of  bodies,  and  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
objects  themselves.  Finally,  the  reality  of  species  is  abso- 
lutely denied. 

These  doctrines  are  the  culmination  of  the  nominalistic 
movement  which  was  inaugurated  by  Roscellinus  and  re- 
newed by  Occam ;  they  likewise  form  the  beginning  of 
modem  scientific  philosophy.  As  the  preceding  para- 
graphs show,  the  teachings  of  Descartes  and  Bacon  greatly 
resemble  each  other  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  final  causes.  A  no  less  noteworthy  fact,  one  that 
may  serve  as  an  argument  against  the  scepticism  which  bases 
itself  solely  on  the  constant  disagreement  among  philoso- 

1  B.  IV.,  chap.  XI.,  7. 
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phers,  is  the  hannony  existing  between  Locke  and  Spinoai 
that  is  to  say,  between  empiricism  and  rationalism.  Locke 
agrees  with  his  contemporaiy  at  Amsterdam  not  only  in  hif 
repudiation  of  species,  but  in  his  denial  of  the  liberty  of 
indifference,  and  in  his  view  that  ethics  is  as  susceptiUe  of 
demonstration  as  mathematics. 

The  name  of  the  most  illustrious  scientist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  connected  with  Locke's  empiricism  sup- 
plemented by  mathematical  speculation.  I  mean  Isaac 
Newton  (1642-1727),  the  founder  of  celestial  mechanics, 
whose  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  ^  is, 
next  to  the  Celestial  Revolutions  of  Copernicus,  the  grandest 
monument  of  modem  science.  His  calculus  of  fluxions, 
which  anticipated,  or  at  least  was  discovered  independently 
of,  Leibniz's  integral  and  differential  calculus,  his  analjrsis 
of  light,  and,  above  all,  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation, 
according  to  which  bodies  are  attracted  to  each  other  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  masses  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
squares  of  their  distances,  have  exercised  an  incalculable 
influence  upon  what  he  calls  natural  philosophy. 

Locke's  philosophy,  with  its  principles  of  observation  and 
analysis,  also  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  distinguished  school 
of  English  moralists.  We  might  mention  the  names  of: 
Shaftesbury,^     Clarke,*     Hutcheson,*    Ferguson,* 

*  Naturalis  philoitophice  principia  mathcmatica,  Ix)ndon,  1687. 

•  1671-1718.  {^Characteristics  of  Men^  Manners^  Opinions^and  Timts^ 
1711 ;  ed.  by  W.  Hatch,  8  vols.,  Ix)ndon,  1869.  See  Stephen,  Essays  <m 
Freethinking  and  Plainspeaking ;  G.  v.  Gizycki,  Die  Philosophic  Shafts- 
bitry*s,  I^ipsic  and  Heidelberg,  1876;  Th.  Fowler,  Shafiesbury  and 
Hutchcxon,  London,  1882 ;  Ernest  All>ee,  The  Relation  of  Shaftc^ry 
and  Hufchesnn  to  Utilitarianism  (Phil.  Rev.,  V.,  1).  —  Tr.] 

»  1676-1729.    Works,  4  folio  vols.,  London,  1788-1742. 

*  1604-1747.  {^Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  Ix)ndon,  1725  ff . ;  PhUosophice  moralis  institutio,  Glasgow,  1746 ;  A 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  id.,  1755.     See  Fowler  and  Albee. — Tr.] 

•  1724-1816.  Unstitution  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1760;  tr 
into  German  by  Garve,  Leipsic,  1772.  —  T*.] 
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Adam  Smith,*  and  many  others.*  The  fredhifikerB,^  who 
flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  and  the  philosophers  proper  whom  we  have 
still  to  consider,  are  likewise  descendants  of  Liocke.  Eng- 
lish philosophy  is,  to  this  day,  almost  as  empirical  and  pos- 
itiyistic  as  in  the  times  of  Bacon  and  Liocke.  We  may 
even  claim,  in  general,  that  England,  though  rich  in  think- 
ers of  the  highest  order,  has  never  had  but  a  single  school 
of  philosophy,  or,  rather,  that  it  has  never  had  any,  for  its 
philosophy  is  a  perpetual  protest  against  Scholasticism. 

§  58.     Berkeley 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  agreement  existing  be- 
tween Locke  and  Spinoza,  it  will  hardly  surprise  us  to  see 
a  disciple  of  the  English  philosopher  offering  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Leibniz  and  Malebranche,  the  champions  of 
inteUectualism  and  innate  ideas  across  the  sea.    Although 

1  1723-1790.  [Theory  of  Moral  SerUimenis,  London,  1759.  Cf. 
Farrer,  Adam  Smith  (Enffluh  Philotophers  Series),  London,  1S80.  —  Tr.] 
Works,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1812. 

'  [Cumberland,  De  legUnu  naturct,  London,  1S72 ;  Engl.  tr.  by  Jean 
Maxwell,  u£.,  1727.  Cf .  Ernest  Albee^  The  Ethical  System  of  Richard 
Cumberland  (Phil.  Review,  1895).  Joseph  Butler,  Sermons  upon  Human 
Nature,  London,  1726.  Cf.  W.  Collins,  Buder  (PhU.  Classics),  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1889.  Home,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  NaturtU  Religion,  1751.  Pkley,  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  London,  1785.  J.  Bentham,  Principles  of  Morals  and  legis- 
lation, 1789.  See  Gizycki,  Die  Ethik  Hume's,  Breslau,  1878 ;  Mackin- 
tosh, On  the  Progress  of  Ethical  PhUosaphy  chiefly  during  the  XV  11,  and 
XVI IL  Centuries,  ed.  by  W.  WheweU,  4th  ed ,  Edinburgh,  1872.  —  Tr.] 

»  [John  Toland,  Christianiiy  not  Mysterious,  London,  1696.  A.  Col- 
lins, A  Discourse  of  Freethinking,  London,  1713.  M.  Tindal,  Christian- 
ity as  Old  as  the  Creation,  London,  1730.  Thomas  Chubb,  A  Dijtcmtrse 
concerning  Reason  with  Regard  to  Religion,  London,  1730.  T.  Morgan, 
The  Moral  Philosopher,  London,  1737  ff.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Works 
ed.  by  D.  MoOet,  6  vols.,  1758-54.  Cf .  on  the  deists,  Y.  Leehler,  Go- 
sekidUe  de$  engiisdien  Deinnus,  Stuttgart,  1841;  Hunti  History  of  Ro^ 
Sgious  Thought  in  England,  London,  1871-78;  and  Leslie  Stephen's 
work  dtad  p.  12,  note  11.  — Tb.^ 
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Locke  and  his  opponents  differ  on  several  essential  points, 
they  reach  practically  the  same  conclusions  concerning  tbe 
world  of  settse.  Mslebrancbe  and  Leibniz  spiritualize  mat- 
ter;  thqr  explain  it  as  a  confused  idea,  and  ultimatelj 
awBome  a  principle  endowed  with  desire  and  perceptioB, 
that-  is,  mind.  Locke's  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  doee 
not  irtiolly  reject  the  material  world ;  one  half  of  it  is  re- 
tuned.  Extension,  form,  and  moUoo  exist  outside  of  us; 
bat  neither  colors,  nor  sounds,  nor  tastes,  nor  smells  exist 
independently  of  our  sensations.  Moreover,  Locke  attacks 
die  traditional  notion  of  substance,  or  substratum,  and  de- 
fines real  substance  as  a  combination  of  qualities.  Indeed, 
he  goes  so  far  a^  to  say  that  the  idea  of  corporeal  substanct 
or  matter  is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions  and  npprehen- 
tiotu  at  that  of  spiritual  suisidjicf  or  spirit ! '  Hence,  all 
that  was  needed  to  arrive  at  the  negation  of  matter  or  abso- 
lute spiritualism  was  to  e&ce  tiie  distinction  which  be  bad 
drawn  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  and  to  call 
all  sensible  qoalities,  without  exception,  aeeondary. 

This  is  done  by  Georqe  Bebkeley,  who  tbos  enten 
upon  a  course  against  which  Locke  had  advised  in  vain. 
Berkeley  was  bom  in  Ireland,  1685,  of  Ehiglisb  ancestors, 
became  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  1734,  and  died  at  Oxf<nd, 
1753.  The  following  are  his  most  important  works :  Buajf 
towards  a  New  Theory  of  Visum,*  Treatise  on  the  JPrineipia 
of  Human  Knowledge^  TTiree  Dialogutt  between  Byltu  and 
PhUanous,*  Alciphron,  or  the  Jtinnte  Philosopher^ 

>  Sfiajr  concerning  Hvmtm  Undintattdmg,  II.,  ch.  XXJII.,  G. 

*  Dnblin,  1709.  This  remarkable  trastiM  olekrly  kntici{Mit«s  tbs 
modem  principles  of  the  physiology  of  senuition. 

•  Dublin,  1710.    [KrRiith'8ed.,1874.] 

'  London,  1713.    [CUcutt^  1893.]    French,  Amsterdam,  1750; 
Mn,  Bostoek,  1750. 

London,  17S2 ;  French,  The  Hs^oe,  1784 ;  Germui,  Lomgo,  1737. 

.  wtffks  of  G.  B^rkelqr,  Uodon,  1784, 1820,  tSU,  1871.    This  last 

tntion,  pnblished  in  i  vols.,  by  A.  Campbell  FtsMr,  is  the  most  oob 
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Locke  recognizes,  with  Descartes  and  Hobbes,  that  color 
is  nothing  apart  from  the  sensation  of  the  person  seeing  it, 
that  sound  exists  only  for  the  hearing,  that  taste  and  smell 
are  mere  sensations,  and  do  not  inhere  in  the  things  them- 
selves. But  in  addition  to  such  secondary  qualities,  which 
do  not  inhere  in  the  objects  but  in  the  perceiving  subject, 
he  assumes  primary  qualities  existing  without  the  mind  and 
belonging  to  an  xmthinking  substance:  extension,  figure, 
and  motion.  And  that  is  where  he  is  wrong.  Just  as  color, 
smell,  and  taste  exist  only  for  the  person  perceiving  them, 
so  extension,  form,  and  motion  exist  only  in  a  mind  that 
perceives  them.  Take  away  the  perceiving  subject,  and  you 
take  away  the  sensible  world.  Existence  consists  in  per- 
ceiving or  being  perceived.  That  which  is  not  perceived 
and  does  not  perceive  does  not  exist.  The  objects  do  not 
exist  apart  from  the  subjects  perceiving  them.  According 
to  the  common  view,  these  objects  —  houses,  mountains,  and 
rivers — have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from 
their  being  perceived  by  the  understanding,  and  oiu*  ideas 
of  them  are  copies  or  resemblances  of  all  these  things  with- 
out us.  Now,  says  Berkeley,^  either  those  external  objects 
or  originals  of  our  ideas  are  perceivable,  or  they  are  not 
perceivable.  If  they  are,  then  they  are  ideas  (for  an  idea 
=  something  perceived).  In  that  case,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  objects  assumed  to  be  without  us  and  our 
ideas  of  them ;  and  ^^  we  have  gained  oiu*  point"  ^^  If  you 
say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense  to 
assert  a  color  is  like  something  which  is  invisible;  hard 
or  soft,  like  something  which  is  intangible ;  and  so  of  the 

plete.  ISelecHans  from  Berkeley^  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  A. 
Campbell  Eraser,  4th  ed.  (revised),  1891.  Cf.  T.  C.  Simon,  Universal 
Immaierialism,  London,  1862;  ControTersy  between  Ueberweg  and 
Simon,  in  Fichte's  Z./.  PA.,  vol.  66, 1869;  voL  67, 1870 ;  vol.  59, 1871 ; 
A.  C.  Fraser,  Berkeley  (Philotophical  Clauici),  Edinburgh  and  Lon« 
don,  1881.  — Tr.] 

^  PrmcipUt  of  Human  Knowledge^  §  8. 
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rest.''  Hence,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  thing! 
and  our  ideas  of  them.  The  words  sensible  (kin^  and  idea 
are  synonymous. 

Our  ideas,  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  are  viaihly 
inactive.  It  is  impossible  for  an  idea  to  do  anything,  or  to 
be  the  cause  of  anything.  Hence,  spirit  or  thinking  sub- 
stance alone  can  be  the  cause  of  ideas  (sensible  tilings).  A 
spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided,  active  being,  —  aa  it  per- 
ceives ideas,  it  is  called  the  understanding^  and  as  it  produces 
or  otherwise  operates  about  them,  it  is  called  wiU.  Now 
all  ideas  (perceived  things)  being  essentially  passive,  and 
spirit  eminently  active,  it  follows  that  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  have  an  idea  of  spirit,  will,  or  soul ;  at  any  rate, 
we  cannot  form  as  clear  an  idea  of  it  as  of  a  triangle,  for 
example.  Inasmuch  as  the  idea  is  absolutely  passive  and 
spirit  the  very  essence  of  activity,  the  idea  of  spirit  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  no  more  like  spirit  than  night 
is  like  the  day.^ 

In  so  far  as  mind  perceives  ideas  it  produces  things ;  and 
these  are  not  two  distinct  operations :  to  perceive  signifies 
to  produce,  and  the  ideas  are  the  things  themselves.  Never- 
theless, the  objects  which  I  perceive  have  not  a  like  de- 
pendence on  my  will.  Nay,  very  many  of  them  do  not 
depend  on  it  at  all.  "  When  in  broad  daylight  I  open  my 
eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I  shall  see  or 
no,  or  to  determine  what  particular  objects  shall  present 
themselves  to  my  view."  There  is  therefore  —  thus  Berke- 
ley proves  the  existence  of  God  —  some  other  will  that 

^  Berkeley  repeatedly  points  out  the  impossibility  of  forming  an 
adequate  idea  of  spiritual  things,  such  as  spirit,  soul,  or  will,  and  he 
explains  this  by  the  radical  difference  existing  between  spirit,  the 
essentially  active  thing,  and  idea,  the  essentially  passive  thing  (Pruh 
ciples  of  Human  Knowledge^  §§  27,  89, 135).  He  likewise  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  clearly  distinguishing  between  spirit  and  idea,  thus  OOD* 
tradicting  Spinoza,  who  regards  them  as  synonyms  (id^  §  139). 
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produces  them,  a  more  powerful  spirit  that  imprints  them 
upon  OS.  ^^Now  the  set  rules  or  established  methods 
wherein  the  Mind  we  depend  on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of 
sense,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  these  we  learn  by 
experience.  .  •  .  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the 
Author  of  nature  are  commonly  called  real  things  ;  and  those 
excited  in  the  imagination  being  less  regular,  yivid,  and 
constant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas  or  images  of  things. 
The  ideas  of  sense  are  allowed  to  have  more  in  them,  that 
is,  to  be  more  strong,  orderly,  and  coherent,  than  the  creat- 
ures of  the  mind ;  but  this  is  no  argument  that  they  exist 
without  the  mind." 

To  the  objection  that  this  makes  the  sensible  world,  with 
its  sun,  stars,  mountains,  and  rivers,  a  chimera  or  an  illu- 
sion, Berkeley  answers  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  doubt 
the  existence  of  things.  He  is  even  willing  to  accept  the 
term  corporeal  substance  if  we  mean  by  it  a  combination  of 
sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity,  weight,  and 
the  like.  But  he  utterly  repudiates  the  scholastic  notion 
which  conceives  matter  as  a  substratum  or  support  of  acci- 
dents or  qualities  without  the  mind  perceiving  them,  as  a 
stupid^  thoughtless  som^what^  which  can  neither  perceive  nor 
be  perceived,  existing  alongside  of,  and  independent  of,  the 
thinking  substance.^  The  objection  that,  according  to  his 
principles,  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and  are  clothed  with 
ideas,  is  not  more  serious  than  the  preceding  one.  It  over- 
looks the  fact  that  he  employs  the  word  idea^  not  in  its 
usual  signification,  but  in  the  sense  of  perceived  thing.  But 
it  is  certain  that  our  victuals  and  our  apparel  are  things 
which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  senses,  that  is,  ideas. 
Finally,  it  is  held  that,  according  to  his  teaching,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  trees  exist  only  when  they  are  perceived,  and 
are  annihilated  when  we  no  longer  perceive  them.  They 
would  undoubtedly  cease  to  exist  if  there  were  no  one  to 

>  PrindpUi  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  75. 
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perceive  them ;  for  existence  conostB  in  being  peEoeired  t? 
in  perceiving.  But  if  our  mind  cannot  perceive  tfaem,  ai 
other  spirit  can  perceive  them  or  continue  their  exiateiioe 
80  to  speak ;  for  though  Berkeley  deniea  the  objective  ezMi 
ence  of  bodies,  he  assumes  a  plurality  of  spiiituaL  beingp. 

It  is  true,  mankind  and  even  philosophen  steadfiMtl} 
assume  the  existence  of  matter.  The  explanation  ib  sinqile. 
They  are  conscious  that  they  are  not  the  authors  of  thdr 
own  sensations,  and  evidently  know  that  they  are  imprinted 
from  without.  They  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  as  the  external  origin  of  their  ideas,  instead  of  de- 
riving them  directly  from  the  Creative  Spirit  which  alone 
can  produce  them,  (1)  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
contradiction  involved  ^  in  supposing  things  like  unto  our 
ideas  existing  without;  (2)  because  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
which  excites  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  not  marked  oat 
and  limited  to  our  view  by  any  particular  finite  collection 
of  sensible  ideas,  as  human  agents  are  by  their  size,  complex- 
ion,  limbs,  and  motions ;  and  (3)  because  his  operations  are 
regular  and  uniform.  Whenever  the  course  of  nature  is 
interrupted  by  a  miracle,  men  are  ready  to  own  the  presence 
of  a  superior  agent.  But  when  we  see  things  go  on  in  the 
ordinary  course  they  do  not  excite  in  us  any  i-eflection.'* 

The  negation  of  matter  as  a  substance  without  the  mind 
silences  a  number  of  difficult  and  obscure  questions :  Can 
a  corporeal  substance  think  ?  Is  matter  infinitely  divisible  ? 
How  does  it  operate  on  spirit  ?  These  and  the  like  inquir- 
ies are  entirely  banished  from  philosophy.  The  division  of 
sciences  is  simplified,  and  human  knowledge  reduced  to  two 
great  classes :  knowledge  of  ideas  and  knowledge  of  spirits.' 
Moreover,  this  philosophy  is  alone  capable  of  overcoming 
scepticism.    If  we  assume,  with  the  ancient  schools,  that  a 

1  PrindpUi  of  Human  Knowledge^  §  S6.  Berkeley  afterwards  (§  89; 
adds  a  third  group  of  knowledge :  that  of  relations  existing  either  b» 
tuten  things  or  ideas  (physical  sciences  and  mathematioal  scisDoes). 
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substance  exists  without  the  mind,  and  that  oiu*  ideas  are 
images  of  it,  then  scepticism  is  inevitable.  On  that  hypoth- 
esis, we  see  only  the  appearances,  and  not  the  real  qualities 
of  things.  What  may  be  the  extension,  figure,  or  motion 
of  anything  really  and  absolutely,  or  in  itself^  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  know ;  we  know  only  the  relations  which 
things  bear  to  our  senses.  All  we  see,  hear,  and  feel  is  but 
a  phantom.  All  these  doubts  are  inevitable  as  soon  as  we 
distinguish  between  ideas  and  things.^ 

The  absolute  spiritualism  of  Berkeley  is  a  unitary,  homo- 
geneous system,  xmquestionably  superior  to  the  hybrid  phi- 
losophies of  Descartes  and  Wolff.  Nay,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  metaphysic  that  may  be  successfully  opposed  to 
materialism,  for  it  alone  takes  into  consideration  the  partial 
truth  of  its  objections.'  It  overcomes  the  dualism  of  sub- 
stances, and  thus  satisfies  the  most  fundamental  demand  of 
the  philosophical  spirit,  —  the  demand  for  unity.  In  this 
respect  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  radical  materialism 
without  being  hampered  by  its  difficulties.  It  greatly  re- 
sembles the  system  of  Leibniz,  but  excels  it  in  clearness, 
consistency,  boldness,  and  decision.  Leibniz's  opinions  on 
matter,  space,  and  time  are  undecided,  conciliatory,  and 
even  obscure.  Berkeley  shows  no  sign  of  hesitation.  An 
earnest  and  profoxmdly  honest  thinker,  he  tells  us,  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  that  the  existence  of  matter  is  an 
illusion ;  that  time  is  nothing,  abstracted  from  the  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  our  minds ; '  that  space  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  mind;^  that  minds  alone  exist;   and  that  these 

^  Kant's  concInsionB  fully  confirm  these  profound  remarks  of 
Berkeley  (PrincijpUs^  §§  85  ff.).  It  was  because  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  asserted  the  dogma  combated  by  the  Irish  philosopher  (the 
cUn^^fi-fbef/' considered  as  existing  independently  of  the  phenomenon) 
tliat  it  became  involved  in  scepticism. 

*  Cf.  our  conclusions  in  §  71. 

•  PrineipUi,  f  OS.  «  /A,  J  11«. 
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perceive  idsaa  either  by  themselTes  or  through  tb«  acti<n 
of  the  all-powerful  Spirit  on  which  thej  depend.' 

But  besides  these  advantages,  bis  philosophy  also  posaes- 
ses  disadvantages.  We  need  not  repeat  the  pett^  objection 
of  bis  supposed  adversaries,  who  make  him  say  tbat  we  eat 
and  drink  ideas  and  are  clothed  witb  ideas.  We  may,  how- 
ever,  ask,  What,  on  bis  theory,  becomes  of  the  Tegetebla 
and  anim^  kingdoms,  which  the  more  realistic  Leibniz  re- 
gards as  having  objective  existence?  If  it  be  true  tbat 
unperceiving  and  unperceived  things  do  not  exist,  what 
becomes  of  the  soul  in  deep  sleep  ?  If  the  picture  oi^xseile 
to  my  bed  exists  only  because  I  see  it,  what  minds  perceive 
it  after  I  have  gone  to  sleep,  and  thus  hinder  it  from  oeat- 
ing  to  exist  ?  How  shall  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  plnrali^ 
of  human  individuals,  if  space  exists  in  the  mind  only  t 
How  does  Berkeley  know  that  there  are  other  minds  than 
his  own  ?  How,  moreover,  does  the  creative  Spirit  produce 
sensible  ideas  in  us  t  AU  these  points  and  many  others  re- 
main unexplained ;  for  his  deuB  ex  mackina  explains  nothing, 
and  his  theory  of  intervention  is  of  no  more  avail  than  oc- 
casionalism and  pre-established  harmony.  He  is  both  a 
thoroughgoing  theologian  and  a  philosopher ;  his  interests 
are  both  scientific  and  religions,  and  he  attacks  materialism  * 
not  only  as  a  theoretical  error  but  as  the  source  of  the  most 
serious  heresies.* 

*  PrineipUt,  $  155. 

*  By  materiftliam  Berkeley  undeTstanda  not  only  the  negation  ot 
spiritual  anbatance,  but  the  view  thmt  there  existo,  indepeodently  of  th* 
mind,  a  substance,  or  substratum,  of  sensible  qualities,  which  itpe^ 
ceives.  To  assame  the  reality  ot  tnatt«r  is  enough  to  stamp  one  u  a 
materialist  in  the  Berkelejan  sense. 

*  §J  133  ff.— A  system  vhoUy  similar  to  that  of  Berkeley  was  tangkt 
by  his  contemporary  and  colleague,  the  churchman  Arthur  CoUier 
(16S0-1732),  a  disciple  of  Malebranche  and  author  t-f  C/avti  uniotrsoJii, 
or  a  A>io  Inqulri/  a/ler  Truth,  Being  n  Denrnn-'lralion  o/the  Non-txitttne* 
nr  Impn'fihility  n/ati  Exirrnnl  Worlrl,  I^ndon.  1718.  [S«B  G.  I.yon,  Da 
iddatuu  Atiglaitau  XVlir.  tiiele  (Rtvue  pkU.  vol.  10,  ISSO).— Ta.] 
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§  59.    Condillae 

The  philosophy  of  Locke  was  introduced  into  France  by 
Voltaire.^  Here  it  fonnd  an  original  follower  in  the  abbot 
^enne  Bonnot  de  Condillag,'  the  founder  of  absolute 
sensationalism. 

Locke  distinguishes  two  sources  of  ideas :  sensation  and 
reflection,  while  CondiUac,  in  his  Traiti  des  sensations  rec- 
ognizes but  one,  making  reflection  a  product  of  sensibility. 
His  proof  is  ingenious.  He  imagines  a  statue,  which  is 
organized  and  alive,  like  ourselves,  but  hindered  by  its 
marble  exterior  from  having  sensations.  Its  intellectud  and 
moral  life  advances  as  the  various  parts  of  this  covering  are 
removed. 

Let  us  first  remove  the  marble  covering  its  olfactory 
organs.  Now  the  statue  has  only  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
cannot,  as  yet,  perceive  anything  but  odors.  It  cannot 
acquire  any  idea  of  extension,  form,  sound,  or  color.    A 

1  1694-177S.  Lettres  sur  Us  Anglais,  1728 ;  £UmenU  de  la  philoso- 
pkie  de  Newion^  mis  A  la  port/e  de  tout  le  numde,  Amsterdam,  1738 ;  La 
wi^taphysugue  de  Newton  ou  parallele  des  sentiments  de  Newton  et  de  Leib- 
ntf,  Amsterdam,  1740 ;  Candide  ou  sur  I* optimisms,  1767 ;  Le  philosnphe 
ignorant,  1767.  Simultaneously  with  these  writings  of  Voltaire,  the 
Entretiens  sur  la  pluralite  des  mondes  of  Fontenelle  (1667-1757),  and 
the  works  of  Maupertuis  (1698-1759)  made  known  to  the  French  the 
labors  of  Ck>pemicus  and  Newton,  which  were  continued  by  Lagrange 
and  Laplace  (page  11).  [On  eighteenth  century  philosophy  in  France 
see  Damiron,  Mimoirespour  servir  d  Vkistoire  de  la  philosophie  au  X  VI I L 
siiele,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1858-64 ;  and  Bartholmtes  (p.  12).  On  Voltaire 
see  the  works  of  Bersot,  Strauss,  John  Morley,  Desnoiresterres,  and 
Mayr.  —  Tb.] 

*  Bom  at  Grenoble,  1715;  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma;  abbot  of 
Mnreaux ;  died  1780.  Besides  the  Trait/ des  sensations  (1754),  he  pro- 
duced the  following  works :  Essai  sur  Vorigine  des  connaissances  kumames 
(1746);  TraiU  des  systhnes  (1749);  Trait/  des  animaux,  1755;  Logique 
(porthumoos,  1781) ;  Langue  des  animaux  (posthumous).  Complete 
works,  Fteis,  1798;  1808,  82  toIs.  in  12mo.  F.  R^thor^  CondiUae  m 
rsH^insms  si  U  reOianalisms,  Paris,  1864. 
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rose  is  placed  before  it.  From  the  impression  produced  hj 
it,  a  sensation  of  smell  arises.  Henceforth  it  is,  from  our 
point  of  view,  a  statue  that  smells  a  rose ;  in  reality,  how- 
ever, it  is  nothing  but  the  odor  of  this  flower.  The  statue 
does  not  and  cannot,  as  yet,  possess  the  slightest  notion  of 
an  object ;  it  does  not  know  itself  as  the  subject  of  senssr 
tion ;  its  consciousness,  its  ^*  me,"  is  nothing  but  the  scent 
of  the  rose,  or  rather,  what  tee  call  the  scent  of  the  rose. 

Since  this  impression  and  the  resulting  sensation  is  the 
only  thing  with  which  our  statue  is  occupied,  that  single 
sensation  becomes  attention. 

We  take  away  the  rose.  Our  statue  retains  a  trace,  or 
an  echo,  as  it  were,  of  the  odor  perceived.  This  trace  or 
echo  is  memory. 

We  place  a  violet,  a  jasmine,  and  some  asafoetida  before 
the  statue.  Its  first  sensation,  the  odor  of  the  rose,  was 
neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  there  being  nothing  to 
compare  it  with.  But  now  other  impressions  and  other 
sensations  arise.  These  it  compares  with  its  memory 
images.  It  finds  some  agreeable,  others  disagreeable. 
Henceforth  the  statue  desires  the  former,  and  rejects  the 
latter.  Towards  these  it  entertains  feelings  of  aversion, 
hatred,  and  fear,  towards  those,  feelings  of  sympathy,  affec- 
tion, and  hope.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  sensations  experi- 
enced by  it,  and  their  comparison,  arise  the  passions,  desires, 
and  volitions.  I  will  signifies  /  desire.  The  will  is  not  a 
new  faculty  added  to  sensibility ;  it  is  a  transformation  ot 
sensation;  sensation  becomes  desire  and  impulse  after 
having  been  attention,  memory,  comparison,  pleasure,  and 
pain. 

From  comparison,  that  is,  from  the  multiplication  of 
sensations,  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  judgment,  reflection, 
reasoning,  abstraction,  in  a  word,  the  understanding.  Our 
statue  perceives  disagreeable  odors,  and  at  the  same  time 
recalls  other  odors  which  gave  it  pleasure ;  these  past  sen* 
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Bations  reappear  in  opposition  to  the  present  sensation,  not 
as  immediate  sensations,  but  as  copies  or  images  of  these 
sensations,  that  is,  as  ideas.  It  directs  the  attention  to  two 
different  ideas  and  compares  them.  When  there  is  double 
attention,  there  is  comparison ;  for  to  be  attentive  to  two 
ideas,  and  to  compare  them,  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  the 
statue  cannot  compare  two  ideas  without  perceiving  some 
difference  or  resemblance  between  them :  to  perceive  such 
relations  is  to  judge.  The  acts  of  comparison  and  judgment 
are  therefore  merely  attention ;  it  is  thus  that  sensation  be- 
comes successively  attention,  comparison,  and  judgment. 

Some  odors,  that  is,  some  of  the  states  experienced  by  the 
Etatue,  yielded  pleasure,  others  yielded  pain.  Hence  it  will 
retain  in  memory  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  common  to 
several  states  or  sensations.  Pleasure  is  a  quality  common 
to  the  rose-sensation,  the  violet-sensation,  and  the  jasmine- 
sensation  ;  pain  is  a  quality  common  to  the  odor  of  asa- 
f oetida,  decaying  matter,  etc.  These  common  characteristics 
are  distinguished,  separated,  abstractedy  from  the  particular 
sensations  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  thus  arise 
the  abstract  notions  of  pleasure,  pain,  number,  duration,  etc. 
These  are  general  ideas^  being  common  to  several  states  or 
modes  of  being  of  the  statue.  We  do  not  need  a  special 
faculty  to  explain  them.  Abstraction  itself,  the  highest 
function  of  the  imderstanding,  is  a  modification  of  sensa- 
tion, which,  consequently,  embraces  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  The  inn^  perception^  or  the  m€,  is  merely  the  sum  of 
the  sensations  we  now  have^  and  those  which  we  have  had. 

Condillac  endows  his  statue  with  a  single  sense,  —  the 
sense  of  smell,  —  and  then  evolves  all  mental  faculties  out 
of  sensation.^  Any  one  of  the  five  senses  would  have 
served  his  purpose  equally  well. 

1  Condillac'8  object  in  choosing  the  least  important  of  the  five  senses 
is  phdn.  If  the  sense  of  smell  suffices  to  make  a  complete  soul,  then, 
a  fortiori^  the  combination  of  all  fire  senses,  or  the  total  sensibilitji 
willsoffioeu  90 
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If  now,  we  join  to  smell :  taste,  hearing,  and  sight,  hy 
taking  awaj  one  marble  covering  after  another,  then  tastes, 
sounds,  and  colors  will  be  added  to  the  odors  perceived  l^ 
the  statue,  and  its  intellectual  life  will  become  so  much 
richer,  more  manifold,  and  complex. 

There  is,  however,  an  essential  idea  which  neither  smell, 
nor  taste,  nor  hearing,  nor  even  sighi^  can  yield,  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  an  object^  the  idea  of  an  external  world.  Colors, 
sounds,  odors,  and  tastes  are  mere  sensations  or  states,  not, 
as  yet,  referred  to  external  objects.  Before  external  causes 
can  be  substituted  for  its  sensations,  the  statue  must  be  en- 
dowed with  the  most  important  of  all  senses :  the  sense  of 
touch.  Touch  alone  can  reveal  to  us  the  objective  world, 
by  giving  us  the  ideas  of  extension,  form,  solidity,  and  body. 
Even  sight  cannot  suggest  them.  Persons  bom  blind  can- 
not, upon  receiving  their  sight,  distinguish  between  a  ball 
and  a  block,  a  cube  and  a  sphere,  until  they  totich  these 
objects.^  Only  after  having  touched  things  do  we  refer  the 
impressions  received  by  our  other  senses,  such  as  colors, 
soimds,  tastes,  and  smells,  to  objects  existing  outside  of  us. 
Hence,  touch  is  the  highest  sense,  and  the  guide  of  the 
other  senses ;  it  is  touch  which  teaches  the  eye  to  distribute 
colors  in  nature. 

Conclusion  and  summary :  All  our  ideas,  without  excep- 
tion, are  derived  from  the  senses,  and  especially  /ram  touch. 

Though  Condillac  is  a  sensationalist,  and  a  sensationalist 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  a 
materialist.'    He  differs  from  Locke,  who  grants  that  mat- 

1  AUugion  to  Cheselden's  celebrated  operation. 

*  Sensationalism  is  usaally,  but  erroneously,  confused  with  materi- 
alism. Sensationalism  is  a  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  mind  (eine  Erkenntmsstheorii,  u 
the  Germans  would  say),  while  materialism  is  an  ontology,  a  system  of 
metaphysics.  Sensationalism  and  materialism  are  undoubtedly  closely 
related,  for  materialism  is  necessarily  sensational  But  the  reverw  if 
not  true. 
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ter  can  think,  and  agrees  with  the  Cartesians  that  com- 
pounds cannot  think,  and  consequently  that  the  subject  of 
sensatdon  cannot  be  corporeal  in  its  nature.  The  move- 
ments of  the  body  are,  according  to  him,  merely  occasional 
causes  of  mental  phenomena.  Moreover,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  body  is  an  extended  substance,  as  Descartes  claims. 
But  even  if  (here  were  no  real  extension,  that  toould  not  he  a 
iufieient  reaeon  for  denying  the  existence  of  bodies.  Hence 
the  negation  of  extension  as  such  does  not,  according  to 
Condillac,  involve  the  acceptance  of  the  immaterialism  of 
Berkeley.  He  agrees  with  Leibniz  that  bodies  might  really 
exist  and  yet  not  be  extended  in  themselves,  that  their  es- 
sence might  consist  of  something  other  than  extension,  and 
that  this  might  be  merely  a  subjective  phenomenon,  or  a 
mode  of  perceiving  them.  At  all  events,  there  is  something 
other  than  ourselves ;  that  cannot  be  doubted.  But  what 
may  be  the  nature  of  this  ^^  other  thing,''  the  statue  does  not 
know,  nor  do  we  know.  That  is,  Condillac,  the  consistent 
disciple  of  Locke,  is  a  sceptic  in  metaphysics,  but  his  scep- 
ticism does  not,  as  we  have  just  seen,  call  in  question  the 
existence  of  matter,  nor,  consequently,  materialism,  using 
the  term  in  the  Berkeleyan  sense.  If  to  assume  the  reality 
of  matter  is  to  be  a  materialiBt,  then,  of  course,  he  is  a  ma- 
terialist. But  in  that  case,  Descartes  is  also  a  materialist. 
Moreover,  he  too,  like  Descartes,  curries  favor  with  the 
Church,  which,  in  his  capacity  as  a  priest,  he  dare  not 
openly  antagonize.  True,  the  human  soul  is  merely  the 
recipient  of  sense-impressions,  and  devoid  of  all  faculties  of 
knowledge  except  sensation ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  prolonged 
and  infinitely  modified  sensation.  But  that  does  not  mean, 
he  intimates,  that  it  has  always  been  restricted  to  sensation 
as  the  source  of  truth :  its  present  nature  dates  from  the 
Fall.  Perhaps  it  was  endowed  with  a  higher  faculty  before 
the  Fall.  All  we  can  say  is  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
It  is  hard  to  take  these  restrictions  of  the  abbtf  of  Mu- 
reaux  seriously^ 
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§  60.    ProgTMi  of  llatariaUim^ 

The  empirical  schooFs  contempt  for  metaphyaios  n&n 
only  to  the  dualiatic  metaphyaica,  and  not  to  the  ayatem  cl 
Hobbea,  Gasaendi,  and  Demooritoa.  Philoaophy  gxadaally 
abandoned  dualism.  It  might  have  adcqpted  the  immattffi- 
aliam  of  Berkeley  and  Collier ;  but  this  hypotheaia,  though 
satisfying  the  monistic  instinct,  had  againat  it  the  evidenoe 
of  facts  and  the  native  realism  of  the  French  and  English 
minds.  Hence,  philoaophy  continued,  in  spite  of  Berkelejr, 
to  concede  primary  qualities  to  bodies.  True,  taatea,  amellsi 
colors,  sounds,  and  temperature  are  nothing  but  aenaatioM 
of  the  subject  which  perceives  them,  and  do  not  eziat,  as 
auch,  in  the  things  themselves  and  outside  of  ua.  But  ex- 
tension, impenetrability,  figure,  motion,  etc.,  are  primaiy 
qualities,  i.  e.,  inherent  in  a  reality  external  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  our  perception,  and  of  these  qualities  bodies,  or 
matter,  are  composed.  Hence,  the  latter  has  objective  real- 
ity, and  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  our  sensation,  i.  e.,  to 
the  mind,  as  Berkeley  claimed. 

The  belief  in  the  objective  and  absolute  existence  of 
bodies  persisted.  Hobbes's  assertion  that  all  substances  are 
bodies^  and  the  hypothesis  of  Locke,  according  to  which 
matter  can  think,  seemed  less  presumptuous  when  Leibniz, 
repudiating  the  Cartesian  teaching,  substituted  for  extended 
matter,  matter  endowed  with  f orce,^  a  kind  of  intermediate 
reality,  or  connecting  link  between  brutal  matter  and  pure 
spirit.  Thia  conception  made  it  possible  for  one  to  assume 
a  real  and  physical  action  of  body  on  mind,  without  fear  of 
materializing  spirit.  Experience,  moreover,  on  whose  te^ 
ritory  the  new  philosophy  had  firmly  establiahed  itself  for 
all  time  to  come,  advanced  the  cause  of  materialism  by  its 

^  See  Damiron,  MAiunrei  paw  stnir  k  tUUmrs  dt  la  pkUmsplm  ii 
ib^uiJtikme  nkde,  {§  S  iL 
*  CL  pp.  846  L 
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emphatic  declaration  that  body  acts  on  mind,  and  that  the 
mental  world  depends  on  the  physical  world. 

John  Toland  (1670-1721),  a  fellow-countaTman  of 
Berkeley,  whose  genius,  character,  and  fate  remind  one  of 
Bruno  and  Vanini,  becomes  the  champion  of  materialism  in 
his  Letters  to  Serena  ^  and  his  Pantheisticon  (1710).  Matter 
is  not,  according  to  him,  the  ^^  extended  substance  *'  of  Des- 
cartes, an  inert,  lifeless  mass  that  receives  its  motion  from 
a  transcendent  deity ;  it  is  an  active  substance,  that  is,  force. 
Extension,  impenetrability,  and  action  are  three  distinct 
notions,  but  not  three  different  things;  they  are  simply 
three  different  modes  of  conceiving  one  and  the  same  mat* 
ter.'  Matter  is  originally  and  necessarily  active,  and  hence 
does  not  receive  its  motion  from  without;  motion  is  its 
essential  and  inseparable  property,  —  as  essential  and  in- 
separable as  extension  and  impenetrability.  Since  matter 
as  such  is  force,  motion,  and  life,  we  do  not  need  either  a 
soul  of  the  world,  in  order  to  explain  universal  life,  or  an 
individual  soul  as  the  source  of  psychical  life  and  the  vital 
principle  of  the  organic  body.  The  hylozoistic  and  vital- 
istic  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  erroneous  conception  that 
matter  is  inert,  that  it  is  merely  the  theatre  and  the  means, 
and  never  the  source,  of  action.  The  abandonment  of  this 
false  view  will  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  dualistic  theory. 
Body  ceases  to  be  a  substance  that  cannot  think,  and  soul  or 
mind  is  simply  one  of  its  functions.  Furthermore,  thought 
does  not  belong  to  substance  in  general,  as  Spinoza  assumes ; ' 
matter,  though  active,  is  unconscious  in  itself,  and  becomes 

1  Letten  to  Serena  (Serena  is  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  of  ProBsia, 
tne  friend  of  Leibniz,  at  whose  court  Toland  lived  from  1701-1702), 
followed  by  a  Refutation  of  Spinoza^  and  a  treatise  on  movement  as  the 
essential  property  of  matter  (London,  1704).  [Cf .  G.  Berthold,  John 
Tokmd  und  der  Monismua  der  Oegenwart,  Heidelberg,  1876  ] 

*  Letters  to  Serena,  pp.  230  ff. 

•  Deui  eet  re$  eogiians  (Eth.,  IL,  Prop.  2). 
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oonscious  only  in  the  brain  (a  view  already  beld  by  I>em^ 
critus).  There  can  be  no  thought  without  a  brain ;  thoughi 
i$  the  function  of  this  organ,  a$  taste  is  a  functian  of  the 
tongue.^ 

Less  bold  in  form  but  the  same  in  substance  are  the  ccm- 
elusions  of  the  Observations  on  Man^  the  work  of  the  {dqr- 
sician  and  naturalist  David  Habtlet  (1704-1757).  There 
can  be  no  thought  without  a  brain.  The  brain  is  not  the 
thinking  subject;  the  soul  is  the  thinking  subject.  But 
though  the  soul  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  body,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  essentially  different  from  corporeal  substance. 
The  action  of  the  brain  on  thought  is  established  by  the 
f acts,  and  proves  conclusively  that  matter  and  mind  differ 
in  degree  and  not  in  essence,  for  there  can  be  no  reciprocal 
action  between  two  essentially  different  substances.  The 
so^alled  material  world  represents  an  ascending  scale  of 
substances,  or  rather  forces ;  these  become  more  and  more 
refined  and  spiritualized,  as  we  pass  from  mineral  masses  to 
light.  The  distance  from  the  stone  to  the  luminous  agent 
is  so  great  that  one  is  tempted  to  oppose  the  latter  to  the 
former  as  spiritual  substances  are  opposed  to  material 
substances.  And  yet  no  serious  thinker  would  dream  of 
removing  optical  phenomena  from  the  domain  of  physics. 
The  infinitely  subtile,  refined,  and  intangible  substance 
called  light  is  none  the  less  matter.  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  assume  that  the  above-mentioned  series  continues  be- 
yond ether,  and  finally  ends  in  thought  or  soul?  This 
mental  agent  is  so  far  removed  from  light,  in  fineness  and 
mobility,  as  the  latter  is  from  the  stone  and  wood,  vnthoui 
on  that  account  ceasing  to  he  matter. 

1  Pantheisticon^  p.  15. 

*  Observations  on  Man^  his  Frames  his  Dutifj  and  his  Expectations, 
London,  1749;  6th  ed.,  1834.  [Cf.  6.  S.  Bower,  Hartley  and  James 
Mill  (Engl.  Philosophers)^  London,  1881 ;  B.  Schoenlank,  Hartley  und 
Priestley^  die  BegrUnder  des  Associatumismus  in  England^  HaUe,  1S88> 
—  Tb.j 
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The  white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
marrow  constitute  the  seat  of  sensation  and  the  source  of 
▼oluntaiy  motion.  Every  modification  of  this  substance  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  modification  in  our  soul- 
life.  The  modifications  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  sub- 
stance) corresponding  to  those  of  the  soul,  are  vibrations  or 
*^ tremblings''  produced  by  external  excitations  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  farain.  The  nervous  substance,  which  may  be  perceived 
by  our  senses  and  experimented  on,  most  probably  contains 
an  infinitely  subtile  and  mobile  fluid,  which  might  be  iden- 
tified with  electricity  ^  and  ether.  The  vibrations  of  this 
fluid  or  ether  cause  sensations.  When  these  vibrations  are 
reproduced  a  certain  number  of  times,  they  leave  traces  ; 
these  traces  are  our  ideas.  Our  soul-life  depends  entirely 
on  the  oMModation  of  these  ideas,  which,  in  turn,  depends 
on  the  association  of  sensations,  i.  e.,  vibrations  of  ether  or 
nervous  fluid.  True,  these  vibrations  are  not,  as  yet,  sen- 
sations ;  they  affect  the  body,  and  sensations  affect  the  soul ; 
they  belong  to  the  domain  of  physiology,  and  sensations 
belong  to  the  domain  of  psychology.  But  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  effects  of  the  former  conclusively  proves  that  cor- 
poreal substance  is  analogous,  if  not  identical,  with  think- 
ing substance. 

Joseph  Pribstlet  (1788-1804),  theologian,  philosopher, 
and  naturalist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  oxygen,'  considers,  in  his  DisquitUtans  relating  to  Matter 
and  Spirit j^  the  proofs  of  his  predecessors,  ancient  as  well 


^  As  has  been  done,  in  our  oentnrj,  by  tbe  Berlhi  seientut,  £.  du 
Bois-Reymond. 

*  Thus  named  by  Lavoisier,  who  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elementi  of  atmoepherio  air. 

*  London,  1777.    [The  Doctrine  of  PkSoiophieal  Neeeeeity^  London, 
1777 ;  Free  DieeuetUmM  of  the  Doctrmee  rf  Malerialiem,  London,  177S 
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as  modem,  in  favor  of  the  materiality  of  the  sonli  and  addi 
some  arguments  of  his  own: 

1.  If  the  soul  is  an  inextended  substance,  it  does  not 
really  exist  in  space ;  for  to  be  in  space  is  to  occupy  a  po^ 
tion  of  it,  be  it  never  so  smalL  Hence  the  soul  is  not  in 
the  body :  such  is  the  absurd  conclusion  which  Cartesian 
spiritualism  compels  us  to  draw. 

2.  Prineipia  non  sunt  multiplieanda  prater  neeessiiatem. 
Now,  there  is  no  need  of  assuming  for  thought  a  new  and 
essentially  different  principle  from  the  principles  fay  which 
science  explains  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  etc., 
which  show  striking  similarities  with  psychical  phenomena. 

8.  The  development  of  the  soul  runs  parallel  with  that 
of  the  body,  on  which  it  wholly  depends. 

4.  There  is  not  a  single  idea  of  which  the  mind  is  pos- 
sessed but  what  may  be  proved  to  have  come  to  it  from  the 
bodily  senses,  or  to  have  been  consequent  upon  the  percep- 
tions of  sense. 

6.  Our  ideas  of  external  objects,  —  the  idea  of  a  tree,  for 
example,  —  consist  of  parts,  like  their  objects.  How  is  it 
possible  that  such  ideas  should  exist  in  an  indivisible  and 
absolutely  simple  soul  ? 

6.  The  soul  ripens  and  declines.  How  can  an  absolutely 
simple  being  without  parts  be  increased,  modified,  or  dimin- 
ished? 

7.  If  man  has  an  immaterial  soul,  every  animal,  which 
feels,  perceives,  remembers,  combines,  and  judges,  must 
have  one  also. 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  body,  and  why  is  the  soul  as- 
sociated with  it,  if  it  can  feel,  think,  and  act  independently 
of  it? 

9.  Spiritualism  claims  that  an  extended  being  cannot 
think.  But  is  it  not  still  more  inconceivable  that  an  inex- 
tended entity  —  a  simple  mathematical  point  —  should 
contain  an  infinite  number  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions, 
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as  the  human  soul  does?     The  soul  is  a  reality  no  less 
manifold  than  the  universe  which  it  reflects. 

10.  The  will  is  determined  by  motives,  reasons,  and  argu- 
ments. Hence,  spiritualism  objects,  if  the  soul  is  material, 
matter  is  moved  by  motives,  reasons,  and  arguments. 
But  the  matter  which  materialism  invests  with  the  faculty 
of  thinking  is  not  the  gross  and  inert  mass  which  it  is  at 
first  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  the  ether,  that  mysterious  agent 
which  we  know  only  by  its  manifestations,  but  which  we 
assume  to  be  the  basis  of  intellectual  phenomena  as  well  as 
of  extension,  impenetrability,  and  movement.  Besides,  it 
may  be  said,  in  answer  to  the  spiritualists,  that  if  the  theory 
of  *^  matter  influenced  by  motives ''  is  objectionable  to  them, 
their  ^^  simple  substance  influenced  by  an  extended  sub- 
stance **  (in  sensation  and  perception)  is  no  less  objection- 
able to  the  materialistic  thinker. 

11.  If  the  soul,  says  spiritualism,  is  composed  of  parts, 
atoms  (or,  as  we  should  say  nowadays,  of  living  cells  of 
gray  cortical  substance),  how  can  it  be  felt  as  a  unity? 
How  does  it  become  conscious  of  the  mef^  This  feeling, 
this  perception  of  the  unity  which  is  called  the  ego,  is  con- 
ceivable  only  in  a  real  individual,  in  a  unity,  monad,  or 
atom,  and  not  in  a  sum  of  monads,  atoms,  or  individuals, 
not  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  For  a  sum  or  whole  is 
merely  an  idea,  a  mental  being ;  its  parts  alone  have  real 
existence  (nominalism).  Hence  these  (the  monads,  atoms, 
or  individuals  making  up  the  nervous  system)  can  feel 
themselves,  each  for  itself  and  separately,  as  unities  or  I's ; 
but  the  nervous  system,  the  whole,  cannot,  for  the  whole  is 
not  an  individual,  an  objective  and  existing  reality.  This, 
as  Priestley  himself  confesses,^  is  the  strongest,  and,  in  fact, 

1  In  a  word :  How  can  the  one  arise  from  the  many  ? 

'  [I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  Disgumtions  to  prove  this  state- 
ment. What  Priestley  does  say  is  this:  ''This  argument  has  been 
much  hackneyed,  and  much  confided  in  by  metaphysicians ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  perceiye  the  least  force  in  it.*'    (p.  118.)  —  Tr.] 
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the  only  teriouB  aigument  that  spiritoaliim  em  oppon.* 
How  can  the  one  arise  from  the  many?  He  dedaiei  that 
he  oannot  explain  the  difficulty,  bat  that,  if  it  zeaUy  k  a 
difficulty,  it  exists  for  spiritualiam  aa  welL  Payohelogioil 
consciousness  is  nothing  but  plurality  zednoed  to  nntfef,  or 
unity  derived  from  plurality,  or,  in  a  word,  the  ajnthsiis 
of  the  one  and  the  many,  Le«,  an  inexplicable  myataiy. 
Spiritualism  is  as  unable  to  tell  how  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  volitions  can  constitute  the  unity  of  self,  si 
materialism  is  powerless  to  explain  how  a  moltitode  of 
atoms  can  form  a  unity.  Hence,  spiritualism  haa  bo  ad> 
vantage  over  its  adversary  in  this  respect. 

12.  It  is  objected  that  the  soul  wan  against  the  bo^, 
that  it  is  possessed  of  a  self-moving  power,  while  the  body 
needs  a  foreign  mechanical  impulse,  that  the  body  alone  be- 
comes weary  and  never  the  soul ;  finally,  that,  if  the  human 
soul  is  material,  God  himself  ceases  to  be  a  pure  spirit 
Priestley  replies  that  there  are  also  conflicts  between  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  soul,  and  yet  that  spiritualism 
does  not  dream  of  referring  each  of  these  tendencies  to  a 
principle  or  a  different  substance ;  that  the  body  is  not  in- 
ert, as  was  believed  before  the  days  of  Leibniz,  and  that  no 
substance  is  without  force ;  that  thought  fags  and  exhausts 
the  brain,  which  is  refreshed  in  sleep;  finally,  that  we  cannot 
extend  our  reasonings  concerning  finite  beings  to  the  infin- 
ite, but  that  the  ^  materiality  **  of  Grod  is  more  oonaiatent 
with  the  dogma  of  omnipresence  than  the  oppoaite  view. 

Priestley  appeals  to  the  Bible,  and  believes  that  his  sys- 
tem can  be  reconciled  with  Christianity  and  even  with 
Calvinism.'    French  materialism,  however,  does  not  share 

^  Albert  Lanf^e  shares  this  riew.  In  his  ffnCsry  i/illar«isiu»,  hs 
holds  th4t  the  abore  argument  hits  the  weak  qpo4  in  materialism. 

*  There  ia»  indeed,  a  connecting  link  between  Mestlej's  sjils 
^d  the  reformed  dogma :  we  mean  their  common  oppositkm  to  mi 
^frmmism,  Indeterminiatie  and  Friagian  CatholJcism  oltas  ibaAw« 
km  no  such  support 
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di68e  illusions.  In  the  TutamerU  de  Jean  Meslier^^  which 
Voltaire  made  public,  we  find  the  bold  utterances  of  To- 
land  repeated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  writings 
of  the  physician,  Julien  OflEroy  db  la  Mbitrib  ^  (170d- 
1761),  who  was  one  of  the  first  outspoken  materialists  in 
France.  Curiously  enough,  this  leader  of  the  opponents 
of  spiritualism  is  a  disciple,  not  of  Toland,  but  of  the  man 
whom  French  spiritualism  recognizes  as  its  head :  Des- 
cartes. We  must  remember  that  Descartes  was  not  only 
the  author  of  the  Mediations  and  the  dualistic  hypothesis, 
but  that  he  wrote  the  Treatxu  on  the  Paesione  of  the  Soul^ 
and  founded  the  modem  mechanical  theory.  Descartes  not 
only  preyed  the  existence  of  God  and  tiie  spirituality  of 
the  soul,*  but  also  showed  *^  Juno  all  the  limbe  can  be  moved 
ly  the  objeeU  of  the  eeneea  and  by  the  epirite  without  thb 
AID  OF  THB  SOUL;'**  that  it  resides  in  the  pineal  gland ; 
that  memory  presupposes  cerebral  impressions ;  that  animals 
are  machines ;  that  the  intellectual  phenomena  which  we 
discover  in  them  can  and  must  be  mechanically  explained. 
The  advance  from  the  animal-machine  of  Descartes  to  the 
homme-maekine  is  slight;  and  La  Mettrie  makes  it.  If 
the  animal  can  feel,  perceive,  remember,  compare,  and 
judge,  without  the  aid  of  an  immaterial  soul,  simply  by 
means  of  its  nervous  and  cerebral  organization,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  concede  a  soul  to  man,  whose  sensi- 
bility, will,  and  understanding  are  merely  more  highly 

1  A  enr/  of  fitrtfpigny  in  Chmmpagne,  died  1788.  Teatament  </# 
/.  Medier,  published  in  8  vols.,  with  a  preface  and  a  biographical 
introduction,  by  R.  Charles,  Amsterdam,  1866. 

•  HieUnrt  tuUurelU  de  Pdme,  The  Hagne  (iVuis),  1746 ;  L' Homme- 
mocAtfie,  Leyden,  1748;  L'Homme^nU,  Paris,  1748.  Works  of  La 
Mettrie,  London  (Berlin),  1751.    [Cf.  Lange,  Aiftory  of  Materialism,] 

*  These  *  errors"  are,  in  La  Mettrie*s  opinion,  nothing  but  '*a 
trick  to  make  the  theologians  swallow  the  poison  of  mechanism. 
The  amimal  maehine  is  Descartes's  grandest  disooverj." 

^  Ptutwu  de  Vdme^  I.,  Art  IS. 
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developed  ft&imal  functions.  Man  is  not  an  exception ;  he 
does  not  form  a  separate  and  privileged  caste  in  aniTetsa] 
nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  same  for  all.  There 
oan  be  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  men,  brutes, 
plants,  and  animals.  Man  is  a  machine,  but  a  more  com- 
plicated machine  Uian  tiie  animal :  **  he  is  to  the  ape  or  tiu 
most  intelligent  animals,  what  Huyghens's  planetary  pen* 
dulum  is  to  a  watch  made  hy  Julien  Leroy.*' 

This  developed  animal  did  not  fall  from  the  clouds,  not 
did  it  arise,  ready-made,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It 
is  not  the  work  of  a  supernatural  creator,  the  realization  of 
an  idea :  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  nataral  evolution  which 
gradually  evolves  more  and  more  perfect  forms  from  tlte 
elementary  organisms.  The  human  species  is  no  more  a 
separate  creation  than  the  other  animal  and  vegetable  spe- 
cies ;  its  present  form  has  been  evolved  from  lower  animal 
forms,  slowly  and  by  progressive  stages.  The  evolutioniatic 
and  transformistic  conception,  familiar  to  ancient  philoso- 
phy,' reappears,  in  various  forms,  but  wholly  conscious  of 
its  aims,  in  the  Pensiet  sur  VinUrpritation  de  la  nature  of 
Dbnis  DmEROT,'  in  the  work,  De  la  nature,  of  RoBlireT,* 
in  the  PalingiiUsie  philosophique  of  Charles  de  Bonnet,* 

>  We  found  it  in  ADaximander,  Erapedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
OemDcritiu. 

*  Bom  at  Paris,  1713 ;  died  1784.  The  founder  of  the  Encyeb- 
fidU  {JXctionnaire  raUonni  da  arti,  de*  leienea  el  da  m^lier>.  Par 
«ine  tocUli  de  gent  de  lellrei,  mis  en  ordre  el  publie  par  M.  Diderot,  Paris, 
1761-1703).  Hia  most  important  philosophical  writings  are;  Pentta 
tur  Cinterprilation  de  la  nature,  Paris,  1754  ;  Reae  de  D'Alembert ;  Lelirt 
*ur  le*  avevglei  ;  Slemenii  de  phgtioloffte.  M.  Assault  baa  edited  tlM 
Complete  Work*  of  Diderot  from  the  original  editions.  He  includes 
what  has  been  publislied  at  different  periods,  and  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Hermitage  library  (Paria,  1875).  [On 
Diderot  see  the  works  of  K.  Rosenkranz  (1&66)  and  John  Horlej 
(1878, 1888),] 

»  1723-  178».     De  la  nature,  4  toIs.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1763-88. 

*  A  Gene7an,  1720-1703.  La  palingfn^tie  phtioaophtqve  mi  V&*  im 
tAat  pa*»t  et  fur  FSat  /ulur  der  eire'  rivatO*,  Geneva,  1709. 
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precuisors  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin.  According  to  Dideroti 
die  entire  universe  ia  an  endless  fermentation,  a  ceaseless 
interchange  of  substances,  a  perpetual  circulation  of  life. 
Nothing  lasts,  everything  changes,  —  ipeeies  as  well  as 
individtuiU.  Animals  have  not  .always  been  what  they  are 
now.  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  individuals 
arise,  grow,  decline,  and  die.  Can  we  not  say  the  same 
for  entire  species  ?  Now,  there  is  an  affinity,  and  perhaps 
identity,  between  kingdoms,  just  as  between  species.  Thus, 
who  can  ever  exactly  determine  the  boundaries  between 
plants  and  animals?  Plants  and  animals  are  defined  in 
the  same  way.  We  speak  of  three  kingdoms,  but  why 
should  not  one  emanate  from  the  other,  and  why  should 
not  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  emanate  from  unir 
versal  heUrogeneous  matter  f  The  evolution  is  wholly  me- 
chanical. Nature,  with  its  five  or  six  essential  properties, 
such  as  potential  and  active  force,  length,  breadth,  depth, 
impenetrability,  and  sensibility,  which  exists  potentially  in 
the  inert  molecule,  and  matter,  suffices  to  explain  the  world. 
We  should  not  search  for  designs  (intentions')  where  there 
are  only  accidental  facts.  The  spiritualists  say :  Look  at 
man,  that  living  proof  of  final  causes !  What  do  they  mean  ? 
The  real  man  or  the  ideal  man  ?  Surely  not  the  real  man, 
for  there  is  not  a  perfectly  constituted,  perfectly  sound  man 
on  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth.  The  human  species 
consists  of  an  aggregation  of  more  or  less  deformed  and 
unhealthy  individuals.  Now,  why  should  that  make  us 
sound  the  praises  of  the  alleged  creator?  Praises,  indeed  I 
We  have  nothing  but  apologies  to  offer  for  him.  And 
there  is  not  a  single  animal,  a  single  plant,  a  single  mineral^ 
of  which  we  cannot  say  what  has  just  been  said  of  man. 
Of  what  use  are  the  phalanges  in  the  cloven  foot  of  the 
hog?  Of  what  use  are  the  mammas  in  males?  The  act* 
ual  world  is  as  a  day-fly  to  the  millions  of  real  or  possible 
worlds  of  the  past  and  future;  it  is  what  the  insect  of 
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Hypanifl  is  to  man,  who  sees  it  live  and  die  in  the  pasting 
of  a  day.  The  day  of  a  world  lasts  a  litde  longer,  that 
is  all. 

These  conceptions  of  the  world  and  man  are  shared  bjr 
Helyi^ius,^  who,  like  Thomas  Hobbes  and  Mandeyille,' 
considers  egoism  and  self-interest  as  the  true  and  sole  mo- 
tive of  our  acts;  by  the  mathematician  D*Ale>cbkbt,* 
whose  philosophy  reveals  a  delicate  tinge  of  scepticism, 
which  distinguishes  it  favorably  from  its  environment,  and 
brings  it  nearer  to  criticism;  by  the  political  economists 
TuBGOT  *  and  Condoecet,*  who  construct  a  positive  phi- 
losophy of  history,  based  on  the  necessity  of  human  actions 
ind  the  law  of  continued  progress ;  by  the  Baron  d*Hoi> 
BAGH,*  whose  Systhmt  de  la  nature^  published  at  London, 
1770,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mirabaud,  is  a  complete  the- 
ory of  ontological  and  psychological  materialism.  Matter 
and  motion :  these  two  words  sum  up  everjrthing.  Matter 
and  motion  are  eternal.  The  universe  is  neither  governed 
by  a  God  nor  by  chance,  but  by  immutable  and  necessary 
laws.  These  laws  do  not  depend  on  a  personal  power  capa- 
ble of  modifying  them ;  nor  do  they  form  a  brutal  necessity, 
a  Fate  hovering  above  things,  a  yoke  imposed  upon  them 

>  Claude  Adrien,  1715-1771.  De  Vesprit,  Paris,  1758  (anonymous); 
De  rhomme,  de  aes  faculty  et  de  son  education^  London  (Amsterdam), 
1772  (anonymous) ;  Lea  progrh  de  la  raiton  darn  la  recherche  de  la 
vMt^f  London,  1775.  Complete  works,  Amsterdam,  1776 ;  Zwei- 
briicken,  1784 ;  Paris,  1794 ;  1796  (this  last  edition  in  10  vols.,  12«). 

*  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  1670-1733.  The  Fable  of  the  Bee$,  or 
Private  Vices  made  Public  Benefits,  London,  1714,  1719. 

*  1717-1783.  Author  of  the  masterly  Discours  pr^iminaire  of  the 
Encyclopedia^  which  he  helped  to  found.  Manges  de  liitiraiure,  d^hit^ 
toire  et  de  phUosophie,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1752. 

^  Discours  sur  les  progrh  de  Vesprii  humainj  etc.  [Complete  works 
by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1808-1811.] 

*  Etguisse  d*un  tableau  historique  dee  progrh  de  V esprit  humain  (poti 
burnous  work),  1794. 

*  1723-178Q. 
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from  without :  thej  are  merely  the  propertie$  of  things,  the 
expression  of  their  innermost  nature.  The  universe  is 
neither  an  absolute  monarchy  d  la  Duns  Scotus,  nor  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  d  la  Leibniz,  but  a  republic.  Theism 
is  the  sworn  enemy  of  science.  Pantheism  is  merely  a 
shamefaced  theism,  or  atheism  in  disguise.  The  mechani- 
cal theory  sufficiently  explains  all  tilings.  There  is  no 
finality  in  nature.  Eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  feet 
far  walking,  but  seeing  and  walking  are  the  effects  of  a 
certain  arrangement  of  atoms,  which,  if  different,  would 
produce  different  phenomena.  There  is  no  soul  apart  from 
nervous  substance.  Thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain. 
Matter  alcme  is  immortal ;  individuals  are  not.  The  free- 
will of  the  indeterminists  is  a  denial  of  the  universal  order. 
There  are  not  two  separate  realms  and  two  series  of  laws, 
— physical  laws  and  moral  laws,  —  but  one  undivided  and 
indivisible  universe,  subject,  in  all  its  parts  and  at  all  peri- 
ods, to  the  same  necessity. 

Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  physician  Ca- 
BAKis  (1757-1808),  in  his  ConsicUrations  girUraUs  9ur  titude 
ds  VKomme  $t  sur  les  rapports  de  son  organisation  physique 
avee  ses  facuUls  intellectuelles  et  moralesy^  formulated  the 
principles  of  psychological  materialism  with  such  frankness 
and  vigor  as  have  never  been  excelled.  Body  and  mind  are 
not  only  most  intimately  connected ;  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  soul  is  body  endowed  with  feeling.  The 
body  or  matter  thinks,  feels,  and  wills.  Physiology  and 
psychology  are  one  and  the  same  science.  Man  is  simply  a 
bundle  of  nerves.  Thought  is  the  function  of  the  brain,  as 
digestion  is  the  function  of  the  stomach,  and  the  secretion 
of  bile  the  function  of  the  liver.  The  impressions  reaching 
the  brain  cause  it  to  act,  just  as  the  food  introduced  into 
the  stomach  sets  that  organ  in  motion.    It  is  the  business 

^  In  the  Mimoires  d€  rimiitui,  ymn  lY.  and  YL  (1790  and  1708) ; 
ivprinied,  Fkrii,  1802. 
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of  the  brain  to  poroduoe  an  image  of  eaoh  paxtienlar  imguk 
Bion,  to  airange  these  images,  and  to  oompaie  tbem  widi 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  forming  judgments  and  fdeaa,  ss 
it  is  the  function  of  the  stomach  to  react  upon  food  in  order 
to  digest  itb  Intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  are,  Hki  cfi 
cihersj  necessary  consequences  of  the  properties  of  matter 
and  the  laws  which  goyem  beings.' 

On  this  latter  pointi  philosophers^  be  they  oonaemtive  or 
radical,  dogmatic  or  sceptical,  jurists  and  litUrateurSj  natu- 
ralists and  physicians,  agree.  By  subjecting  the  Deity  hiiih 
self  to  laws,  MoisTFESQUistr  simply  denies  Grod  as  an  absolute 
personal  power.  His  God  is  the  nature  of  things,  in  which 
are  grounded  the  neeewury  relations  which  we  call  laws.' 
VoLTAiRB  is  a  deist,  but  he  assumes,  with  Locke,  that  mat- 
ter can  think.^  J.  J.  Rousseau  is  a  spiritualist  in  his  way, 
but  nature^  which  we  have  abandoned  and  to  tMeh  «m  must 
return^  is  his  God  also.^  The  pioneers  of  German  litera- 
ture, Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  combine  with  the  highest 
idealism  the  same  naturalistic  and  monistic,  if  not  material- 
istic, tendency.  What  united  these  different  thinkers  was 
their  outspoken  or  secret  opposition  to  Cartesian  dualinn, 
which  set  up  a  separate  order  of  things,  called  free  spirit- 
ual substances,  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  a  kind  of 
caste  or  priyileged  aristocracy.     Equality  before  the  law 

^  Cloeely  related  to  the  system  of  Cmbanis  is  the  inteDeetiud  or 
cerebral  physiology  (known  by  the  name  ot  pkrtnologf)  of  GaU,  SfAii- 
heim  and  Broossais. 

*  Dtr«!|Miirif«tlnt.I.,eh.L:  Let  lem^dant  la  sigmifeathm  U  fhi 
^Watf IM»  MMl  lf»  rcyjmti  mks»ss»u  fin  dkriMtU  dt  la  naiwrt  det  dkma : 
et,  dsm  ct  MM*  lent  lat  ttntt  enl  Iturt  loci .-  la  dMM  a  jct  lo«^  etc. 

•  See  page  SM*  note  1. 

«  1719-1778.  Dmemurs  9wr  Terffrnf  et  Us  fimdemeniM  de  VMgMt 
fmmi  U$  kmmtmK  IVis,  1758;  Ls  cmUrat  $oekU^  17S2;  jSwuU  on  di 
idducaim^  1793.  [Cffurrw,  Paris.  ITSI ;  lS18-aO;  1SS8.  L.  Moreac, 
Js  J.  Romssiau  §t  Is  sikls  pkSmspkique,  Fms,  1870;  John  Morlpy. 
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cf  nature,  and  (in  view  of  the  failure  of  sense-perception 
and  speculation  to  establish  the  freedom  of  indifference) 
determinism  for  all^  without  excepting  even  the  Supreme 
Being :  these  were  the  watchwords  of  the  philosophers  un- 
til they  became  the  watchwords  of  the  ReYolution  in  1789. 

§  61.     David  Hvme  1 

^  There  are  no  bodies,''  the  idealists  dogmatically  de- 
clared ;  "  there  is  no  spiritual  substance,''  was  the  equally 
dogmatic  assertion  of  the  materialists.  The  Scotchman, 
David  Hume  (1711-1776),  an  acute  thinker  and  classi- 

A  [TVeoftfe  on  Hwnan  Nature^  3  Tols.,  London,  173&-1740;  ed.  by 
Selby-Bigge,  Clarendon  Press,  1888.  Hume  afterwards  worked  over 
the  three  books  of  the  Treatise,  and  published  them  under  the  follow- 
ing titles :  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  1748 ;  A 
Dissertation  on  the  'Passions;  and  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles 
of  MoraUf  1751.  The  first  and  last  of  these  works,  reprinted  from 
the  posthumous  edition  of  1777,  have  been  edited,  with  introduction, 
etc.,  by  J.  A.  Selby-Bigge,  Oxford,  1894.  Essays,  Moral,  Political, 
and  LiUrary,  1741.  The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  1755.  All  of  the 
above-mentioned  works,  except  the  Treatise,  were  published  under  the 
title,  Essays  and  Treatises  on  Several  Subjects,  London,  1770.  The 
best  edition  of  this  collection  (with  introduction  and  notes),  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose,  2  vols.,  London,  1875,  new  ed.,  1889.  The 
Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion  appeared  after  Hume's  death. 
These,  together  with  the  Treatise,  are  published,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose,  2  vols.,  London,  1874,  new 
ed.,  1889.  The  Autobiography  was  published  by  Adam  Smith,  London, 
1777.  The  essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  appeared 
1783.  Selections  from  the  Treatise  (B.  L),  by  H.  A.  Aiken,  in  Series 
of  Modem  Philosophers,  New  York,  1893;  from  Hume's  ethical  writ- 
ings, by  J.  H.  Hyslop,  in  the  Ethical  Series,  Boston,  1893.  Works  on 
Hume :  F.  Jodl,  L^en  und  Philosophie  David  Humt^s,  Halle,  1872 ;  £. 
Pfleiderer,  Empirismus  und  Skepsis  in  D.  H,*s  Phil.,  Berlin,  1874; 
Meinong,  Hume-Studien,  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1877, 1882 ;  G.  ▼.  Gizycki,  Die 
Ethik  D.  H.%  Breslau,  1878 :  T.  Huxley,  Hume,  London,  1879  ;  W. 
Knight,  Hume  {Philosophical  Classics),  London,  1886;  Introduction  to 
ed.  of  Home's  works  by  T.  H.  Green.  —  Tb.] 
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Jo.  .iiattuuA  of  Kngtandi'  mnwiitt  to  eadi  of 

::e  av>aQ0  •>£  Prnca^oiM  aod  Locke :  Can  the  InuBUi  smid 

ujlv&  oie  ooGoiogieai  ptoUem  ?    Is  metapfajsicBv  rnnMilfn<1 

'^  ;i2»  iGienee  of  the  immuent  easenee  and  piimuj  cmoiei 

:  roin^  pooBbie  ?    In  his  Ei9ay$^  which  are  immiteUe 

:iitecerpiect»  jC  actunen  and  clearness,  modem  phflosoplij 

abe£»  ipon  the  path  marked  out  bj  English  empiiicism. 

?he  xiiuDAa  3iind  begins  to  reflect  upon  its  reaoorces  witb 

\  'aew  ;:o  dacercaining  the  pre-conditions  of  knowledge,  the 

njcui  oi  mtrcaphymcal  ideas,  and  the  limits  of  its  capacity. 

'.'hiiOHQpiiT  becomes  decidedly  critical  and  positiyistic. 

?or  die  old  metaphysics,  i.  e.,  the  alleged  science  of  the 

iuittiu:^  of  ufainga»  **  that  aistruu  pkilosofky  and  mHapkjpi' 

vu  j'^ry^m^  wftiek,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  tupenHtUm, 

'9^iiMm  \i  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless  reasoners,  and 

,tL't^   C  :h€  lir  of  science  and  wisdom^^^^  we  must,  according 

ly   '.  lume*  substitute  criticism.    In  other  words,  we  must 

i4<|(AA/-«  seriously  into  the  nature  of  human  understanding, 

uivi  ^ow«  from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capa- 

iCv,  :fasac  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and 

iO«4XUde  subjects  as  traditional  metaphysics  busies  itself 

•%iCa..     We  must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at 

,Md4  vv^r  after;  and  must  cultivate  true  metaphysics  yriih 

Mtm^  '^cAk  lift  order  to  destroy  the  false  and  adulterate. 

VtKHigh  criticism  is  more  modest  in  its  pretensions  than 
vMMiuiog;y%  it  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  science  to  know 

^  HisSsnf  rf  England  from  the  Invtuion  of  Juliux  Ctemr^  etc^  6  tdI«.. 

UMifAtMit  1754-17S3.    Hume's  historical  work  mftde  a  gremter  impret- 

i^jAfiU  041  hia  ags  than  his  philosophical  works.    He  himself  wms  espe- 

oia^^  |w^>ud  of  his  achievements  as  a  historian  (see  LenenofDmii 

iwH0  ^  William  Strahan,     Now  first  edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  HiL 

v.UU4\U  l!^).    Our  age,  howerer,  has  rerersed  this  opinion.     Hum. 

H«  «(ai  itual  father  of  Kant,  now  takes  precedence  orer  Hume,  thp 

f^  k4  Robertson  and  Gibbon. 

■  .in  En^mr^  concerning  Hmmm  UnderUamding^  sect.  I.  ^GrssBS 
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the  different  operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from 
each  other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to 
correct  all  that  seeming  disorder  in  which  they  lie  inyolved, 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This 
science  has  the  immense  advantage  over  metaphysics  of 
being  certain.  Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion  that 
this  science  is  uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless  loe  should 
entertain  such  a  scepticism  a«  is  entirely  subversive  of  all 
speculationj  and  even  action.^  To  throw  up  all  at  once  all 
pretensions  of  this  kind  may  justly  be  deemed  more  rash,  pre- 
cipitaie,  and  dogmatical  than  even  the  boldest  and  most  affir^ 
mative  philosophy?  We  esteem  it  worthy  of  the  labor  of 
a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  system  of  the  planets,  and 
adjust  the  position  and  order  of  those  remote  bodies.  How 
much  more  highly  should  we  value  those  who,  with  so 
much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the  mind,  in  which  we 
are  so  intimately  concerned !  We  have  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  laws  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
are  governed.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  equal 
success  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mental  powers  and 
economy.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  enter  upon  the  enter- 
prise with  thorough  care  and  attention.' 

Hume  loves  to  call  himself  a  sceptic,  and  he  is  a  sceptic 
as  regards  dogmatic  metaphysics.  But  from  the  above 
explicit  statements  and  many  other  like  assertions,  it 
would  seem  that  his  philosophy  is  nothing  but  criticism. 
It  is  not  his  purpose  to  renounce  philosophy  or  even  meta- 
physics, but  to  give  it  a  different  direction  and  a  different 
object,  to  turn  it  from  fruitless  speculation,  and  to  estab- 
lish it  on  the  firm  and  certain  foundation  of  experience.^ 
Had  Hume  been  an  absolute  sceptic  he  could  never  have 
produced  an  Immanuel  Kant.    Now,  whatever  difference 

^  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Undemanding,  sect.  I.,  p.  10. 
«  W .,  p.  12.  »  Id. 

«  Id.,  sect.  XU.,  part  in.,  p.  188. 
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there  may  be  between  the  results  of  these  two  thinken, 
one  thing  is  certain :  The  spirit  of  their  theoretical  phQo»- 
ophy,  the  fundamental  conception  of  their  inveatigatioas, 
and  the  goal  at  which  they  aim,  are  perfectly  identical. 
Theirs  is  the  critical  spirit,  and  positive  knowledge  the 
goal  at  which  they  aim.  To  claim  for  Kant  the  sole  honor 
of  having  founded  criticisui  is  an  error  which  a  closer  study 
of  British  philosophy  tends  to  refute. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Hume's  inquiries  con- 
cerning human  understanding :  — 

All  our  perceptions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
ideas  or  thoughts  and  impresswrts.  Ideas  are  the  less  lively 
perceptions,  of  which  we  are  conscious  when  we  reflect  on 
our  sensations.  By  the  term  "  inipression  "  Hume  means 
all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  wlien  we  hear,  or  see,  or 
feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  deaire.  or  will.'  Nothing,  at  first 
view,  he  says,  seems  more  unbounded  than  thought ;  but 
a  nearer  examination  shows  that  it  is  really  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing,  augmenting,  or 
diminishing  the  materials  afforded  us  hy  the  senses  and 
experience.  All  the  materials  (if  (nir  thinking  are  derived 
either  from,  our  outward  or  inward  sentimtnt ;  the  mixture 
and  composition  of  these  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will.* 
Or,  in  other  terms,  all  our  ideas  or  more  /etile  perceptions 
are  copies  of  our  impressions  or  more  lively  ones.  Even  the 
idea  of  God  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind,  and  augmenting,  without  limit,  those  qualitig 
of  goodness  and  wisdom  which  we  observe  in  ounelV 

i  An  EnqMiry  eonetrninij  Human  Vnderttanding,  sect.  TT.,  p.  11. fl 
*  III.,  p.  H,  We  have  here,  word  for  word,  the  teaching  of  Kuit, 
who,  howerer,  adda  that  thin  mixture  and  composition  depends  on 
■  priori  forma,  inherent  in  the  mind.  Hume  also  assumes  that  it 
depends  on  principles;  but,  absolute  sensationalist  that  be  is,  deriver 
the  principles  themselTes  from  sensation,  experience,  and  habiL 
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We  may  prosecute  this  inquiiy  to  what  length  we  please ; 
we  shall  always  find  that  eveiy  idea  which  we  examine  is 
copied  from  a  similar  impression.  A  blind  man  can  form 
no  notion  of  colors ;  a  deaf  man  of  sounds.^  Moreover,  all 
ideas,  compared  to  sensations,  are  naturally  faint  and 
obscure.* 

After  haying  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
sensation,  Hume  shows  that  they  succeed  each  other  in  a 
certain  order,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  be- 
tween them.  This  order  and  this  connection  presuppose 
certain  principles  of  connection,  according  to  which  our 
thoughts  succeed  each  other.  They  are :  Resemblance^  corir 
tiguUy  in  time  or  place,  and  causality.  The  question  here 
presents  itself :  Are  these  principles,  especially  causality, 
the  most  important  of  all  notions,  a  priori,  innate,  anterior 
to  all  impressions,  as  idealism  claims,  or  are  they  ideas 
in  the  sense  which  sensationalism  attaches  to  the  term, 
i.  e.,  faint  sensations,  copies  of  similar  impressions  ?  Kant 
answers  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative ;  Hume,  the 
latter.  He  devotes  all  the  efforts  of  his  criticism  to  the 
notion  of  causality,  force,  power,  or  necessary  connection, 
and  the  explanation  of  its  origin.  This  idea,  like  all 
others,  arises  from  sensation.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
one  billiard-ball  communicates  motion  to  another  upon 
impulse,  and  that  the  latter  moves  in  a  certain  direction. 
We  have  no  a  priori  knowledge  either  of  the  movement  or 
of  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Between  what  we  call 
the  cause  and  what  we  call  the  effect  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  that  could  ever  be  discovered  a  priori.  The 
effect  is  totally  different  from  the  cause,  and  consequently 
can  never  be  discovered  in  it.  The  mind  can  never  pos- 
sibly find  the  effect  in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most 
accurate  scrutiny  and  examination ;  and  wherever  experi 

^  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Undergtanding,  sect  IT.,  p.  1& 
«  Id.,  p.  Id. 
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ence  shows  as  that  a  particular  effect  succeeds  a  patticnln 
cause,  there  are  always  many  other  effects  which,  to  reason, 
must  seem  fully  m  consiBtent  and  Datural.'  In  vain,  then- 
fore,  should  we  pretend  to  determine  any  single  event,  or 
infer  any  cause  or  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  oh9e> 
vation  and  experience.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  cause  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  according  to  which  all  our  ideas  arise 
from  sensation. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  is  derived,  what  is  the 
impression  from  which  it  comes? 

Let  us  first  observe  —  and  here  the  sensationalistic  ex- 
planation strikes  a  difScuIty  which  Hume  fully  appreciated 
.^let  us  observe  that  what  we  call  power,  force,  energy,  ot 
necessary  connection  can  never  be  perceived.  One  object 
follows  another  in  an  unintcrrapted  succession ;  that  is  all 
we  see ;  bnt  the  power  or  force  which  actoatea  the  whole 
machine  is  entirely  concealed  from  us.  We  know  tha^  in 
fact,  heat  is  a  constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the 
connection  between  them  we  cannot  conjecture  or  even 
imagine.  Since  external  objects  ^ve  us  no  snch  idea,  let 
QB  see  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are 
every  moment  oonsoioos  of  int«mal  power ;  while  we  feel 
that,  by  the  simple  command  of  our  will,  we  can  more  the 
oigans  of  OUT  body,  or  direct  the  fooolties  of  our  mind. 
But  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs  of  the  body  is 
a  fact  which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be  known 
only  by  experience.  The  motion  of  onr  body  follows  upon 
the  command  of  our  will.  Of  Uiis  we  are  every  moment 
conscious.  But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected;  of 
this  we  are  so  far  from  being  oonsoioos  that  it  most  tta- 
ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inqoiry.*  A  man  saddenly 
etnick  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or  arm,  or  who  had  newly 

*  A  n  Enquiry  eonetming  ffwawm  Undirwlmniimg,  aoct.  IV.,  p.  S7> 
«  W.,  Mct  VU.,  pp.  64 1 
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lost  those  members,  frequentlj  endeavors,  at  first,  to  move 
them,  and  employ  them  in  their  usual  offices.  Here  he  is 
as  much  conscious  of  power  to  command  such  limbs  as  a 
man  in  perfect  health.  But  consciousness  never  deceives. 
Consequently,  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  are 
we  ever  conscious  of  any  power.  We  leam  the  influence 
of  our  will  from  experience  alone.  And  experience  only 
teaches  us  how  one  event  constantly  follows  another,  with- 
out instructing  us  in  the  secret  connection  which  binds 
them  together  and  renders  them  inseparable. 

The  idea  which  we  are  examining  is  not  derived  from 
any  consciousness  within  ourselves.  Nor  do  we  get  it 
through  the  senses.  Then  how  does  it  originate  ?  As  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  anything  which  never  appeared  to  our 
outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  or  connec- 
tion at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  absolutely  without 
meaning,  when  employed  either  in  philosophical  reason- 
ings or  common  life. 

But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this  con- 
clusion ;  it  is  to  explain  the  idea  of  cause  by  <fU8tam  or  habit. 
We  are  accustomed  to  seeing  certain  events  in  constant 
conjunction.  When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  presented, 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetration,  to 
discover  or  even  conjecture,  without  experience,  what  event 
will  result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  that 
object  which  i^  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and 
senses.  But  when  one  particular  species  of  event  has  al- 
ways, in  all  instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we 
nudce  no  longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  other.^  We  observe,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  constant  connection  between  heat  and  flame,  be- 
tween solidity  and  weight,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  infer 
the  existence  of  one  from  the  existence  of  the  other.     We 

^  An  Enquiry  conetming  Human  Undtnlandmg^  leot.  VlL,  p.  d2. 
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then  call  the  one  object,  cause^  the  other,  effect  We  sap^ 
pose  that  there  is  some  connection  between  them,  some 
power  in  the  one  by  which  it  infallibly  produceB  the  other, 
and  operates  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  strongest 
necessity. 

Hence  the  idea  of  cause  does  not  arise  from  any  singla 
impression,  from  the  perception  of  a  particular  object ;  it 
springs  from  our  habit  of  seeing  several  impressions  and 
several  objects  follow  each  other  in  regular  order.  Thii 
connection,  therefore,  which  we  feel  in  the  mind,  this  cus- 
tomary transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  object  to  its 
usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or  impression  from  which 
we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection* 

To  recapitulate :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preced- 
ing impression  or  sentiment;  and  where  we  cannot  find 
any  impression,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea. 
In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or  minds, 
there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  conse- 
quently can  suggest,  any  idea  of  pk)wer  or  necessary  con- 
nection. But  when  many  uniform  instances  appear,  and 
the  same  object  is  alwajrs  followed  by  the  same  event,  we 
then  begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection. 
We  then  feel  a  new  sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  cus- 
tomary connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and  this  sentiment  is 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for. 

Hume,  whose  criticism  aims  to  overthrow  the  principle  of 
causality  on  the  ground  that  it  is  neither  an  a  priori  pos- 
session, nor  derived  from  any  particular  experience,  is  nev- 
ertheless a  thorough-going  determinist  in  morals  and  in 
history.  Indeed,  he  is,  with  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  one  of 
the  founders  of  positive  historical  science,  which  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  necessary  human  action.  **  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,"  he  says,^  **  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity 

^  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  sect  VIII.,  pw  SSb 
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among  the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that 
human  nature  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and 
operations.  The  same  motives  always  produce  the  same 
actions;  the  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes. 
Ambition,  avarice,  self-love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity, 
public  spirit;  these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and 
distributed  through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  mankind. 
Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations,  and  course 
of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  Study  well  the  temper 
and  actions  of  the  French  and  English ;  you  cannot  be  much 
mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  most  of  the  obser- 
vations which  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  latter. 
Mankind  are  so  much  the  same,  in  all  times  and  places, 
that  history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this 
particular.  Its  chief  u$e  is  only  to  discover  the  constant  and 
universal  principles  of  human  nature.^^ 

^«  Were  there  no  uniformity  in  human  actions,  and  were 
every  experiment  which  we  could  form  of  this  kind  irregu- 
lar and  anomalous,  it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general 
observations  concerning  mankind.  •  •  .  The  vulgar,  who 
take  things  according  to  their  first  appearance,  attribute 
the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an  uncertainty  in  the 
causes  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of  their  usual  opera- 
tion, though  they  meet  with  no  impediment  in  their  opera- 
tion. But  philosophers,  observing  that  almost  in  every  part 
of  nature,  there  is  contained  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and 
principles,  which  are  hid  by  their  minuteness  or  remoteness, 
find  that  it  is  at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events 
may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but 
from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  possibility 
is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  observation,  when  they 
remark  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  effects 
always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from 
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their  mutaal  oppOBition.  A  peonnt  can  gi-ra  no  befte 
reason  for  the  popping  of  any  clock  or  watch  tium  to  laj 
that  it  doea  not  commonly  go  right,  but  an  artist  eaiilj 
perceiTes  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendolnm 
bos  always  tJie  same  influence  on  the  wheels,  but  fiuls  of  ita 
usual  effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movemeat  f^m  the  ohserratiui 
of  several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  form  s  maxim 
that  the  conneetion  between  all  eautet  and  effeetM  u  epuBg 
neeettary,  and  that  iU  seeming  nneertaintjf  in  tome  vutaneet 
proeeedt/rom  the  eeeret  opponiion  €f  eonirary  cauut^'  llu 
human  will  is  governed  by  laws  which  are  no  less  steady 
than  those  which  govern  the  winds,  rain,  and  clouds  (Spi- 
noza) ;  the  conjunction  between  motives  and  voluntaiy 
actions  is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that  between  the  cause 
and  effect  in  any  part  of  nature.* 

This  truth  has  been  univeraally  acknowledged  among 
mankind ;  it  iB  the  source  of  all  the  inferences  which  we 
form  concerning  human  actions,  the  basis  of  all  onr  infei- 
euccB  concerning  the  future.  Physical  necessity  and  moral 
necessity  are  two  different  namet,  but  their  nature  is  the 
same.  Natural  evidence  and  moral  evidence  are  derived 
from  the  same  principle.  In  spite  of  the  reluctance  which 
men  have  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in 
words,  they  all  tacitly  profess  it.  "  Necessity,  according 
to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been 
rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejected  by  any  philoso- 
pher. ...  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only  mean  a  power  of 
acting  or  not  acting,  according  to  the  determinations  of  the 
will  (Locke).  ...  It  is  universally  allowed  that  nothing 
exists  without  a  cause  of  its  existence,  and  that  chance, 
when  strictly  examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  but  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not  neces- 
sary.    Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.     Let  an} 

1  An  fififwry  eonettmng  Human  Underttanding,  MCt.  VIII.,  |^  71 1 
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one  define  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of  the 
definition,  a  necessary  connection  with  its  effect.  Whoever 
attempts  to  do  that  will  be  obliged  either  to  employ  unin- 
telligible terms,  or  such  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term 
which  he  endeavors  to  define,  and  if  the  definition  above 
mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty  when  opposed  to  necessity, 
not  to  constraint,  is  the  same  thing  with  chance,  which  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  no  existence." 

Experience  refutes  the  dualism  of  will  and  physical 
agencies ;  it  also  destroys  the  dualism  of  reason  and  in- 
stinct. Animals,  as  well  as  men,  learn  many  things  from 
experience,  and  infer  that  the  same  events  will  always  fol- 
low the  same  causes.  By  this  principle  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  more  obvious  properties  of  external 
objects,  and  gradually,  from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  heights, 
depths,  etc.,  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their 
operation.  The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young 
are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  from  long  observa- 
tion, to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue  what  gave 
ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  field  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper  height 
which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  ex- 
ceeds his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  will  trust 
the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chase  to  the  younger,  and 
will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ; 
nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this  occasion 
founded  in  anything  but  his  observation  and  experience.  An- 
imals, therefore,  are  not  guided  in  these  inferences  by 
reasoning,  neither  are  children,  neither  are  the  generality 
of  mankind,  in  their  ordinary  actions  and  conclusions; 
neither  are  the  philosophers  themselves.  Animals  un- 
doubtedly owe  a  large  part  of  their  knowledge  to  what  we 
call  instinct.     Bui  the  experimental  reasoning  itself^  which 
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we po$Mu  in  eomwum  wUk  luuU,  is  fflny  hmi  m  tfrnmif 

ifuiinct  or  muhanical  powtr  ttol  actft  m  mm  mmimmm  U 
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The  aniTenal  propensity  to  fixnn  an  idea  of  God»  if  aot 
en  original  inatinct,  ia  at  leaat  ^a  genenl  irttnnihiit  dl 
haman  nature/'*  Thia  propoaition  «««**»»*  the  giet  A 
Hume'a  theology.  He  ia  an  outspoken  opponent  of  all 
positive  religions,  and  finda  it  hard  to  regard  them  m 
**  anything  but  sick  men's  dreams,"  or  ^the  plajsome 
whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape."  *  Hie  doctrine  of 
immortality  is  **  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery/' He  oiq)oses  the  following  arguments  to  miradei: 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  history  any  miracle  attested 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of  such  unquestioned  good 
sense,  education,  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against  all 
delusion  in  themselves ;  of  such  undoubted  integrity,  as  to 
place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  deceive 
others ;  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being 
detected  in  any  falsehood;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting 
facts  performed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  cele- 
brated a  |)art  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection 
unavoidable.  The  passion  of  surprise  and  wonder  gives  a 
Bonsible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  those  events  from 
whioh  it  \&  derived.  Supernatural  relations  abound  among 
ignoiiuit  and  Ixvrbarous  nations;  or  if  a  civilized  people 
has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will 
1)0  fi>uud  to  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  Imu^ 
luu\n\8  ancestors,  who  transmitted  them  with  that  invio- 
lalJo  sanction  and  autliority  which  always  attend  received 
opinions.  It  is  a  general  maxim  that  no  testimony  is  suf- 
Aoieut  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  d 

^  A^  En^irif  ctmtemmp  Hwman  Und€rUam^im§,  8cci»  DL,  ppu  SSM 
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0uch  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous 
than  the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish.^ 

Although  Hume's  conclusions  in  theology,  as  well  as  in 
ethics  and  psychology,  wholly  agree,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  rationalist  Spinoza,  and  on  the  other, 
with  those  of  the  French  materialists,  the  Scotch  philoso- 
pher nevertheless  maintains  to  the  end  his  scepticism,  as  he 
loves  to  call  it,  or  criticism,  or  positivism,  as  we  designate 
it  nowadays,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  scepticism 
of  the  ancients.  True  scepticism,  as  he  conceives  it,  does 
not  consist  in  perpetually  doubting  all  things,  but  in  lim- 
iting ^^  our  enquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are  best  adapted 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding.*  .  .  . 
This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  enquiries,  is,  in 
every  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make  the 
slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objects,  in  order  to 
recommend  it  to  us.'*' 

The  most  salient  feature  of  this  scepticism,  as  compared 
either  with  metaphysical  dogmatism,  or  the  naive  object- 
ivism of  commafirsen$ej  is  that  it  distinguishes  between 
things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they  appear  to  us.  With- 
out any  reasoning,  baj^  Hume,^  we  always  suppose  an 
external  universe,  which  depends  not  on  our  perception, 
but  would  exist,  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature 
were  absent  or  annihilated.  This  very  table,  which  we 
see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist, 
independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  exter- 
nal to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows 
not  being  on  it;  our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.  It 
preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of 
the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  con- 
template it.    But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 

1  Eitag  concerning  Human  Understandinff,  sect.  X.,  p.  94. 

•  Id.,  XII«p.  183.  •Id.  «  i</^  p.  124. 
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all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  dightert  phOoioiAgk 
And  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted  that  the  exis^ 
ences  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  (hit  haum  and  tkti 
trecj  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting 
copies  or  representations  of  other  existences  which  lenuin 
uniform  and  independent.  Even  the  primary  qnalitiM 
of  extension  and  solidity  are  perceptions  of  the  mind. 
—  (Berkeley.) 

Are  these  perceptions  produced  by  external  objects  n- 
sembling  them?  Here  experience,  which  alone  csn 
answer  this  question  of  fact,  is  and  must  be  entirely  silent 
Do  external  objects  at  least  exist  ?  Experience  is  equally 
silent  on  this  point.  However,  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
bodies  is  an  excessive  scepticism,  which  action  and  employ- 
ment, and  the  common  occupations  of  life,  subvert.  This 
excessive  scepticism,  or  Pyrrhonism,  true  scepticism  rejects 
as  barren.^  Every  time  it  attempts  to  reappear,  nature 
puts  it  to  flight.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  bodies, 
being  a  matter  of  fact,  is  incapable  of  demonstration.  The 
only  objects  of  real  knowledge  and  demonstration  are  quao' 
tity  and  number.  Experience  decides  concerning  all  mat- 
ters of  fact  and  existence,  and  experience  never  goes 
beyond  probability.^ — (Cameades.) 

Hume's  teachings  were  violently  opposed,  in  the  name  of 
common'sense  and  morality,  by  Thomas  Reed,'  the  founder 
of  the  so-called  Scottish  school,   and    by  his   disciples, 

^  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding ^  p.  130. 

*  In  excluding  physics  from  the  sphere  of  pure  knowledge,  the 
idealist  Plato  advances  the  same  opinion. 

*  1710-1796.  Professor  at  Glasgow.  Inqutry  into  the  Human  Mini 
an  the  Principles  of  Common-sense,  London,  1764  ff.  [Selections  from 
the  Inquiry  by  E.  Sneath  in  Series  of  Modem  Philosophers,  New  Tork, 
1892.  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  1785;  Essage  en  tkt 
Active  Potcers  of  Man,  1788.  Complete  works,  ed.  by  W..Harailtom 
Kdinburi^h,  1827  ft.  On  the  Scotch  School  see  Jamee  McCoeh,  Tk 
Scottish  Philosophy,  London,  1875;  New  York,  1890.  — Ta.]. 
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Oswald,^  Bbattdb,*  and  Ditgald  Stewabt.'  All  of  these 
men  were  psychologists  of  merit,  bat,  with  the  exception  of 
Reid,  mediocre  metaphysicians.^  In  order  to  refute  Hume 
it  was  necessary  to  put  oneself  in  his  position,  —  the  critical 
position, — to  use  his  own  weapons,  to  renew  the  inquiry 
into  the  human  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  it 
more  thorough  and  complete.  Kant,  the  most  illustrious 
continuer  and  the  most  acute  critic  of  the  Scotch  philosopher, 
saw  that  very  clearly.  *^  Common-sense,"  he  says,  ^^is  a 
precious  gift  of  God.  But  we  must  prove  it  by  its  acts,  by 
deliberate  and  rational  thought  and  speech,  and  not  appeal 
to  it  as  to  an  oracle,  whenever  reasons  fail  us.  It  is  one  of 
the  subtle  devices  of  our  times  to  appeal  to  common-sense 
when  our  knowledge  gives  out,  and  the  shallowest  fool  con- 
fidently measures  his  strength  with  the  profoundest  think- 
er's. .  .  .  And  what  is  this  appeal  to  common-sense  but  a 
bid  for  the  applause  of  the  rabble,  which  cannot  but  bring 
the  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  philosopher  ?    I  cannot  help 

>  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  Behalf  of  Religion,  Edinburgh,  1766. 

*  1735-1803.  Professor  at  Edinburgh.  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
ImmulabiKty  of  Truth  in  Opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edin- 
burgh, 1770 ;  Theory  of  Language,  London,  1778 ;  Elements  of  the  Science 
ofMoraU,  1790-1793. 

»  1753-1828.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  3  vols., 
London^  1792-1827 ;  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1793  [ed.  with  critical 
notes  by  J.  McCosh,  London,  1863.  Collected  works,  ed.  by  W.  Ham- 
ilton, 10  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1854-1858.  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820), 
a  pupil  of  Stewart,  approximates  Hume  (Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  Edinb.,  1803  ff.)  —  Tr.]. 

«  In  the  philosophy  of  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856),  the  Scottish 
school,  following  the  example  of  the  Academy,  culminates  in  scepti- 
cism, which  it  had  undertaken  to  combat  in  David  Hume.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton was  noted  for  his  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1852;  3d  ed.,  1866;  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  2d  ed., 
1860,  and  on  Logic,  2d  ed.,  1866.  See  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Examination  o) 
Sir  William  HamUton's  Philosophy,  London,  1865:  5th  ed^  1878: 
[Yeitob,  Hamilton  (Philosophical  Classies)}. 
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tiiiiiking  that  Hume  faad  m  much  good  aniH  w  HmBm* 
BcMoti  OD  be  eonected  lij  wmou  akne.* 

It  ii  tme,  HuDc'i  pbDoK^ifaT  mt  not  DuaMuliUBk 
There  were  hntika  in  his  eriticisni ;  difficoltiei  were  eluded 
nthertfauiHdTcd.  If  ei^enence  is  the  sok  ooxirae  of  knowl- 
edge, whence  uiees  the  exoeptionil  (Jancter  of  etaolnte 
eertiunty  which  Home  himwlf  concedes  to  nurtheaistics  ?  U 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  wis  not  pnvioolj 
in  the  senses,  how  shall  we  explain  the  ideas  of  csoK, 
necesssty  connection,  and  necessitj?  As  was  weea,  the 
Scotch  criticist  explains  the  idea  of  neceasaij  connection 
by  the  principle  of  hsbiL  After  the  constant  conjunction 
of  two  objects,  we  are  determined  b^  custom  alone  to  expect 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  But  this  explan- 
atioQ  does  not  suffice.  The  idea  of  necessity  cannot  come 
from  experience  alone,  for  the  widest  experience  supplies 
us  only  with  a  limited  number  of  cases ;  it  never  tells  us 
what  haj^ns  in  all  caut,  and  consequently  does  not  yield 
necessary  truth.  Begides,  it  is  not  true  that  the  notion  of 
causality  is  that  of  necessaiy  contiguity  in  time.'  Causality 
signifies  connection,  and  therefore  contains  an  element  not 

*  ProUgomena  m  eintrjeden  tanfligen  Mttapkytik,  Preface,  toL  IlL 
(RoMtikruiz),  p.  8. 

*  Wh&t  lucceMion,  u  ThomaB  Reid  Aptly  remarlu,  U  older  ud 
more  regulul;  obseired  th*u  th&t  of  d&j  and  night  f  Now,  it  nvm 
occurs  to  an;  one  to  consider  night  as  an  effect  of  da;,  and  day  as  tht 
cauM  of  night.  MoreoTer,  there  u  this  peculiarity  about  the  truths  d 
experience  that  the  certainty  we  get  from  them  ia  susceptible  of  in- 
crease and  diminution.  After  a  second  onccessfnl  test,  the  physician 
is  more  convinced  of  the  virtne  of  his  medicine  than  after  the  first, 
and  so  on,  until  a  long  line  of  authentic  cases  changes  into  certainty 
what  was  at  first  a  mere  presumption  and  aurmise.  The  case  is  quite 
different  with  a  truth  like  the  following :  Nothing  happens  without  • 
cause.  The  child,  whose  experience  has  just  begun,  belieres  in  it  with 
the  same  instinctive  force  as  the  adult  and  the  old  man,  and  experi- 
ences multiplied  by  the  myriads  can  neither  increase  nor  dimioish  its 
certainty. 
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included  in  the  notion  of  contiguity.  Now,  Hi  me  expressly 
states  that  one  event  foUowe  another^  but  that  we  can  never 
observe  any  tie  between  them.  They  $eem  conjoined^  but  never 
connected.^  Hence,  if  experience  never  shows  us  a  catue^ 
but  only  a  succession  of  events  (for  that  is  what  Hume 
means  hy  the  ill-chosen  term  conQunction^  which  is  synony** 
mous  with  connection)^  must  we  not  either  negate  the  idea 
of  causation,  or  infer  a  different  origin  for  it  ? 

At  this  point  Hume's  criticism  is  corrected  and  com- 
pleted by  that  of  Kant* 

'^  An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  UndenUmdiing^  sec.  YII.,  p.  62. 

*  [Before  the  adrent  of  Kent's  criticiBm,  German  philosophy  was 
dominated  by  the  Leibnizo- Wolffian  school  (see  pp.  868  f .),  which  cul- 
minated in  a  form  of  eclecticism  similar  to  the  English  common-stme 
philosophy.  J.  H.  Lambert  (1728-1777),  one  of  Kant's  correspondents, 
attempts  to  reconcile  Wolff  and  Locke,  Grerman  metaphysics  and  £ng« 
lish  empiricism  (Kosmologische  Briefs^  Augsburg,  1761) ;  N.  Tetens 
(1736-1805),  who  influenced  Kant,  aims  to  reconcile  the  rationalistio 
and  sensationaUstic  psychology  ( Versueh  Ober  die  menschliche  Natur, 
1776) ;  M.  Ejiutzen  (died  1751),  Kant's  teacher,  endeavors  to  reconcile 
Wolffian  metaphysics,  Newton's  natural  philosophy,  and  orthodox 
theology.  Other  representatives  of  this  eclectic  movement  are  the  so- 
called  popular  phUosopherty  whose  chief  aim  is  to  popularize  philosophy : 
Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786;  complete  works,  7  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1843-44) ;  C.  Garve  (1742-1798),  the  translator  of  Ferguson's  and  A. 
Smith's  writings;  J.  J.  Engel  (1741-1802 ;  Der  PhUosoph/ur  die  Welt, 
1775*77);  T.  Abbt  (1738-1766;  Vom  Tode  flkn  Vaterland,  Berlin, 
1761);  Ernst  Flatner  (1744-1818;  PhUoMophiscKe  Aphorismen,  1776); 
F.  Nicolai  (1733-1811).  To  the  Aufkldrung  also  belong  the  deist 
H.  S.  Reimarus  (1694-1765 ;  Abhandlungen  von  den  vomehmsten  Wahr- 
keiten  der  natUrUchen  Religion,  Hamburg,  1754,  6ih  ed.,  1794;  and  the 
poet  6.  £.  Lesaing  (1729-1781).  —  Tb.] 
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§  62.     Eut> 
bouNiTKL  Kant,)  bom  in  KooigBber^,  Pnurift,  17H 

was  the  son  of  plain  people.  His  paternal  grandparent! 
emigrated  to  Germany  from  the  fatherland  of  Hume. 
After  puisuing  his  stadies  at  the  Univeisitj  of  his  natin 

1  [For  the  period  beginning  with  Kant  lee,  besides  the  geoenJ  and 
modern  histories  of  philoaoph;,  the  worki  of  ChAlybKos,  Biedn-mun, 
Hicholet,  Willm,  FortUge,  Harms,  Zeller,  Seth,  Ro}ree,  etc^  mentioDed 
on  pp.  12-15 ;  also  O.  Liebmann,  Kant  und  die  EpigoiitH,  Stuttgai^ 
1865.  — Tr.] 

*  Kant's  complete  works,  published  by :  G.  Hartenatein,  10  Tok, 
Leipeic,  1S38-39;  new  edition,  8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1887-6B;  Bocenkraoi 
and  Schubert,  12  vols.,  Leipeic,  1838-42;  [with  notes  in  Kirchmann'i 
Phiiotopkitcht  Bibliothek,  Heidelberg,  IS80  ft.  The  three  CritiqutM  and 
seTeral  other  works,  ed.  by  E.  Eehrbach,  in  Reclam'a  Uttivertal'B^ 
liolhek,  Leipsic.  A  new  edition  is  being  prepared  hy  the  Berlin 
Academj  of  Sciences.  B.  Erdmann  has  published  Refitzionen  Kmti 
tur  tritivhen  PhilntophU  in  2  vols,,  Leipsic,  1882-84 ;  R.  R^cke,  Loo 
Bl/tlter  aa*  KanCi  Nachlati,  Kdnigsberg,  1889,  1895].  Charles  Tilloi, 
Philoiophie  de  KanI,  Metz,  1801 ;  Arnant  Saintos,  Hutoirt  de  la  vUtt 
de  la  philonnphie  dt  Kant,  Paris,  1844 ;  V.  Cousin,  Leforu  tur  Kmt, 
Paris,  1842,  4th  ed.,  1864  [Engl.  tr.  by  A.  Henderson,  London,  1870]; 
£mile   Sainnet,  Lf  iceplicisme,   ^nerid'eme,  Pascal,  KanI,  Paris,  1885; 

D.  Nolen,  La  crifiqut  dt  Kant  el  la  milaphgnque  de  £«i6ntz,  Paris,  1875; 
M.  Desdouits,  La  philosophU  de  Kant  d'aprit  le3  Iroii  eritiquet,  Parif, 
1876 ;  [F.  Paulsen,  Veriueh  einer  Enticiekttungsgesehichle  der  kanlitchen 
Erkennlnmtheorie, Leipaic,187o;  A.  Riehl,  Der  phUotopkiiche  Kritiea- 
mm,  tic,  vol.  I.,  Leipsic,  1876;  E.  Cfurd,  The  PhUosophy  of  Kmt, 
IjOnAan,  1876 ;  same  author,  The  Critical  Phihunphy  of  Kant,  2  toIj, 
I^ndon  and  New  York,  ]8ftfl;  C.  Cantoni,  E.  A'onf,  3  vols.,  Milao, 
1879-1883 ;  Adamson,  The  PhUonophy  of  KanI,  Edinliui^h.  1879  :  W. 
Wallace,  Kant  {Philosophical  Clamics),  London,  1882;  K.  Fischw'i 
Kanl  in  his  Hitlori/  of  Philoiophy  (sea  p.  12) ;  F.  Paulsen,  Wat  KanI 
WIS  sein  kann  (V.  f.  id.  Ph.,  pp.  1-08,  1881)  ;  Journal  of  f^pecidaiin 
Philoiophy,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harria,  .Tuly  and  October  numbers,  1881; 
J.  G.   Schunnaii,'  Kanfi    Crilieal  Prohtem  (Phil.  Rev..  II.,  2,  1893); 

E.  Adickes,  Kant-Siudien,  Kiel  and  Leipsic,  18S5 ;  same  author,  BibS- 
cgiaphy  of  Writings  by  Kant  and  on  Kanl,  in  the  Philosophical  Rerit^ 
lH!giimiiig  with  viil.  II.,  :)  If.  Si.'e  a,Uo  Sohi,[ii}iihaui.T's  Kriiik  tlti 
Kanlitehen  Philosopkie,  and  T.  H.  Green's  Lecturei  m  the  Phiiony*! 
o/Aan'.-TB.l 
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city  (1740-1746^,  Kant  became  a  private  tutor,  then  a 
Privaidocent  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1755), 
where  he  taught  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
cosmography,  and  geography.  He  was  made  full  Professor 
in  1770,  and  continued  his  lectures  until  1797.  In  1804 
he  died,  rich  in  honors  and  in  years.  Kant  never  left  his 
native  province,  and  never  married.  He  enjoyed  good 
health,  was  absolutely  regular  in  his  daily  habits,  free  from 
the  cares  of  family-life,  and,  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, devoted  to  science  and  intellectual  pleasures.  Thus 
he  realized,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  ideal  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens  and  Rome ;  but  his  cheerful  temperament 
and  sociable  disposition  softened  the  harshness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Stoic  sage.  When  we  remember,  besides,  that 
he  was  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  it  will  hardly  surprise  us 
to  hear  that  history  likens  him  to  Socrates. 

BUs  philosophical  writings  may  be  divided  into  two  sep- 
arate classes.  Those  of  his  dogmatic  period  ^  betray  the 
disciple  of  Leibniz  and  Wolff;  though  anticipating,  espe- 
cially his  TrUume  eines  Oeistersehers  (1766),  the  teach- 
ings of  his  maturer  years.  Those  of  his  second  period 
(1770-1804),  during  which  the  influence  of  Hume  led 
him  to  break  with  dogmatism,  present  a  new  philosophy. 
Chief  among  them  are :  De  mundi  stnsibUu  atque  inUlligir 
Hits  forma  et  principiis '  (1770) ;  KrUik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft  (1781 ;  2d  edition,  revised,  1787) :  *  his  master-work, 

1  To  the  first  period  belongs  his  Allgemeine  Natwgeichichte  und 
Tkeorie  des  Himmeh,  one  of  the  masterpieoes  of  general  physics.  [For 
the  deyelopment  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy  consult,  especially,  the 
works  of  Paulsen,  Riehl,  and  Caird,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
as  well  aa  Hartmann's  KanVi  ErkentUniss-^heorie,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1894. 
—  Tb.] 

s  [Translated  into  English,  with  an  introduction  and  discussion,  by 
W.  J.  Eckoff,  New  York,  1894.  —  Tr.] 

*  [Separate  editions  of  the  Kritikj  by  Kehrbach  (based  upon  the 
first  ediUonX  B.  Erdmann,  and  E.  Adicked  (both  based  upon  the  sec- 
•oa).    Engl.  trmii8latioD8  (of  2d  ed.)  by  lieiklejohn  (Bohn*i  Lihrary\ 
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vhicli  fonns  Uie  baaia  of  the  following:  I^nUgoauna  m 
»7urJedenkanftigeMMetapki/nk^{}.7SS)i  OrundUgung  mr 
iittaphynk  der  SUUn*  (1785);  MeiaphfUMcis  Aitfanp- 
grUnds  tUr  NatunouamMeha/t  *  (1786) ;  Kriiik  der  prakti- 
uhea  Vemun/t*  (1788);  Kritii  der  UrOi^iUkTaft^  iXlWi)', 
Die  Bdigum  inntrkali  der  fftvnzm  tltr  blouai  Vtntw^t* 
(1793). 

Our  age,  aa  Kant  often  aays,  u  the  age  of  ertttmm  ,-  and 
b]r  that  word  he  UDdentands  tbe  philoaofdiy  which,  befoi* 
aflinning,  weighs,  and,  before  asBunung  to  know,  inqnim 
into  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  Not  only  ia  the  philoao- 
phy  (^  Kant  criticiam  in  this  geneisl  sense;  it  ia  alio 
critacism  in  the  special  sense  of  being  a  theoiy  of  ideas ;  it 
is  critical,  aa  distinguished  from  the  extreme  theiniaa  of 
Leibniz  and  Locke,  in  that  it  discriminates  (jcplvtiVf  dit- 
cemeri),  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  between  the  product  of 
sensation  and  the  product  of  the  spontaneous  activity  of 

LoDdon,  1851 ;  (of  lit  ed.,  with  ■npplemenu  of  2d),  b^  Ukx  Mtiller, 
London,  1861 ;  Parftpbruo  by  Mahmffy  Aod  Bem»rd,  London  and 
New  York,  1SS9 ;  Sdeaiotu  (from  Critique  of  Furt  Rtaimi,  Critique  ^ 
Judgment,  and  ethical  writiaga)  bj  J.  Watson  (Modem  Pkiloiopitn), 
2d  ed.,  New  York,  1886.  See  also  Stirling's  putial  translation  of  His 
Critique  in  the  work  cited,  p.  i37,  note  I.  —  Ta.] 

'  [Bugl.  tr.  bj  Mahaffy  and  Bernard,  London  and  New  York, 
1888;  by  Bai  (Bohn'i  iftrory).  — Tr.] 

*  IFoundation  of  the  ifetaphssici  of  ElMici;  Eogl.  ti.  bf  T.  E. 
Abbott,  4th  ed.,  London,  1869.  —  Tr.] 

■  {Mtlapliyticai  Foundatioiu  of  Natvral  Settnet;  Engl.  tr.  bj  Bax 
(Bohn't  Library).  —  Tr.] 

*  [  Critique  of  Practical  Reaton ;  Engl.  tr.  by  T.  K.  Abbott  in  sams 
Tolume  as  above.  —  Tr.] 

*  [Critigut  of  Judgment;  Engl.  tr.  bj  J.  H.  Bernard,  London  and 
NewYork,  1882.— Tr.] 

*  [ReHifitm  urilhin  the  Bmmdf  of  Pure  tteaimn ;  first  part  tr.  by  T.  K. 
Abbott  in  the  sarae  Tolume  with  the  ethical  wi'itings,  tupra.  Ttvb*- 
lationa  of  the  Philosophy  of  Lain  aiid  Prmciples  of  Politic*,  inclodir^ 
esaay  on  Perpetual  Peace,  by  W.  Haatie,  Edinburgh,  1887,  1801 
-Tm.] 
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pare  reason.  It  acknowledges  with  sensationalism  that  the 
nuUter  of  our  ideas  is  furnished  by  the  senses ;  with  idealism 
it  claims  that  their  form  is  the  work  of  reason,  —  that  reason, 
by  its  own  laws,  transforms  into  ideas  the  given  manifold  of 
sensation.  Criticism  neither  aims  to  be  sensationalistic  nor 
intellectuaUstic  in  the  extreme  sense  of  these  terms,  but 
transcendental ;  L  e.,  going  beyond  (transcendene)  the  sen- 
sationalistic and  idealistic  doctrines,  it  succeeds  in  reaching 
a  higher  standpoint,  which  enables  it  to  appreciate  the  rela- 
tive truth  and  falsehood  in  the  theories  of  dogmatism.  It 
is  a  method  rather  than  a  system,  an  introduction  to  philos- 
ophy rather  than  a  finished  system.  Its  motto  is  the  yp&di 
aeavrSv  of  Socrates,  which  it  interprets  to  mean :  Before 
constructing  any  system  whatever,  reason  must  inquire  into 
its  resources  for  constructing  it. 

In  its  examination  of  reason,  criticism  carefully  separates 
the  different  elements  of  this  faculty,  and,  true  to  the  critical 
spirit  whence  it  springs,  distinguUhes  between  the  theo- 
retical order,  the  practical  order,  and  the  SBsthetical  order. 
Reason  resembles  a  queen,  who,  under  three  different 
names,  governs  three  separate  states,  each  having  its  own 
laws,  customs,  and  tendencies.  In  the  theoretical  sphere, 
it  manifests  itself  as  the  faculty  of  knowing,  or  the  sense 
of  truth  ;  in  the  practical  sphere,  as  the  active  faculty,  or 
the  sense  of  goodnt%% ;  in  the  sesthetical  sphere,  as  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  teleological  fitness.  The  Kantian  phi- 
losophy gives  each  of  these  three  spheres  its  due,  exam- 
ining one  after  another,  without  prejudice  or  dogmatic 
prepossessions. 

X.    Critiqiia  of  Purs  Reason  1 

And,  first  of  all,  it  asks :  What  is  knowledge? 

An  idea  taken  by  itself  (man,  earth,  heat)  is  not  knowl* 

>  [H.  Yaihinger,  Ccmmentar  xu  KarWs  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunftf 
?oL  L,  Siatt^art,  1881 ;  vol.  II,  t».,  1892;  H.  CohBn,K(mt9  Tkeonedef 
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edge ;  in  order  to  become  knowledge,  the  ideas  of  miBi 
earth,  and  heat  must  be  combined  with  other  ideas ;  then 
must  be  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  i.  e.,  a  judgment.  £x« 
amples :  Man  is  a  responsible  being ;  the  earth  is  a  planet; 
heat  expands  bodies.  Hence,  all  knowledge  is  foimulated 
into  propositions ;  all  knowledge  is  judgment,  but  not  ererj 
judgment  is  knowledge. 

There  are  afudytic  judgments  and  iynihetie  judgments.^ 
The  former  merely  analyze  (oyaXuciv)  an  idea,  without  ad« 
ding  anything  new  to  it.  Example :  Bodies  are  extended. 
The  predicate  extended  adds  nothing  to  the  subject  that 
is  not  already  contained  in  it.  This  judgment  tells  me 
nothing  new ;  it  does  not  increase  my  knowledge.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  say :  The  earth  is  a  planet,  I  make  a 
synthetic  judgment,  i.  e.,  I  join  (awridfjfu)  to  the  idea  of 
the  earth  a  new  predicate,  the  idea  of  a  planet,  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  earth ; 
nay,  it  has  taken  man  thousands  of  years  to  connect  it  with 
the  latter.  Hence,  synthetic  judgments  enrich,  extend,  and 
increase  my  knowledge,  and  alone  constitute  knowledge ; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  analytic  judgments. 

But  here  Kant  makes  an  important  reservation.  Not 
every  synthetic  judgment  is  necessarily  ecientific  knowl- 
edge. In  order  to  constitute  real  scientific  knowledge, 
with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  a  judgment  must 
be  true  in  all  cases  ;  the  union  which  it  establishes  between 
subject  and  predicate  should  not  be  accidental,  but  neces- 

Bffdkrung,  Berlin,  1871, 2d  ed.,  1885 ;  J.  Yolkelt,  Kant'i  Erkenntnustheo- 
rie,  etc.f  Leipsic,  1879;  £.  Ffleiderer,  KarUischer  Kriticismus  und  englische 
Philosophie,  Tubingen,  1881 ;  J.  II.  Stirling,  Text-book  to  Kant,  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1881 ;  Watson,  Kant  and  hia  English  Critics ,  Lon- 
1,  1881 ;  G.  S.  Morris,  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  {Griggs't 
ilosophical  Classics),  Chicago,  1882 ;  K.  Lasswitz,  Die  Lehre  Kantt 
I  der  Idealim  des  Raumes  und der  Zeit,  Berlin,  1883.  —  Tr.]. 

1  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemw\ft  (Bosenkrauz),  p.  21;  Prolegomena, 
-  tit 
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sary.  **  It  is  warm,'*  it  undoubtedly  a  synthetio  judgment, 
but  it  is  accidental  and  contingent,  for  it  may  be  cold  to- 
morrow; hence  it  is  not  a  scientific  proposition.  When- 
ever,  however,  you  say:  Heat  expands,  you  state  a  fact 
which  will  be  as  true  to-morrow  and  a  thousand  years  from 
now  as  it  is  to-day ;  you  state  a  necessary  proposition  and 
a  concept  properly  so-called. 

But  what  right  have  I  to  affirm  that  this  proposition  is 
necessary,  universal,  true  in  every  instance  ?  Does  expe- 
rience reveal  to  me  all  oases,  and  are  there  no  possible 
cases,  beyond  our  observation,  in  which  heat  does  not  ex- 
pand the  bodies  which  it  usually  expands  ?  Hume  is  right 
on  this  point  Since  experience  always  furnishes  only  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  it  cannot  yield  necessity  and 
universality.  Hence,  a  judgment  a  po$terioriy  i.  e.,  one 
based  solely  on  experience,  cannot  constitute  scientific 
knowledge.  In  order  to  be  necessary,  or  scientific,  a  judg- 
ment must  rest  on  a  rational  basis ;  it  must  be  rooted  in 
reason  as  well  as  in  observation ;  it  must  be  a  judgment 
a  priori.  Now,  mathematics,  physics,  and  metaphysics 
consist  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori.^  Hence,  to  sum 
up:  Knowledge  may  be  defined  as  nynthetie  judgment 
a  priori.  This  is  Kant's  answer  to  his  preliminary  ques- 
tion:  What  is  knowledge? 

How  can  we  form  synthetic  judgments  a  priori?  In 
other  terms :  Under  what  conditions  is  knowledge  possible  ? 
This  is  the  fundamental  problem  which  Kantian  criticism 
undertakes  to  solve.* 

It  it  possible,  Kant  answers,  provided  the  senses  furnish 
the  materials  for  a  judgment,  and  reason  the  cement 
needed  to  unite  them.  Take  the  proposition  already  cited : 
Heat  expands  bodies.     This  proposition  contains  two  dis- 

1  PndegcmBna,  pp.  22  if.  — Before  Kant's  tuna,  mathematiosl  pn> 
positions  were  regsrded  as  anslytic. 
*  FrwUfomtnOf  pp.  28  ff. 
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tinct  fllemenis:  (1)  the  elements  furnished  by  sensatioil'. 
heat,  expansion,  bodies;  (2)  an  element  not  given  hygeD- 
sation,  but  derived  solely  from  the  int«Uect :  the  caottl 
relation  which  the  sentence  in  question  establishes  between 
heat  and  the  expansion  of  bodies.  What  ia  true  of  of 
example  is  true  of  every  scientific  judgment.  Every  scien- 
tific judgment  necessarily  contains  sensible  elements  and 
pure  or  rational  elements.  In  denying  the  former,  idealism 
ignores  the  fact  that  persons  born  blind  have  no  idea  of 
color,  and,  consequently,  no  notion  of  light;  in  denjring 
the  rational,  innate,  a  priori  ent,  sensationalism  foi^ti 

that  the  most  refined  se  the  idiot  are  incapable  of 

suggesting  a  scientific  m  lim.      The  critical  philos- 

ophy occupies  a  place  between  v.iese  two  extreme  theories, 
and  recognizes  both  the  rSle  of  sensibility  and  that  of  pure 
reason  in  the  formation  of  our  judgments. 

But  we  must  make  a  more  penettftting  jnalyBis  of  tba 
facul^  of  knovledge.  As  we  hare  just  MMJih  it  is  divided 
into  two  sub-faculties,  one  of  which  fugjiatJB  the  materiili 
of  our  knowledge,  while  the  other  &wpl  them,  or  makes 
concepts  of  them.  Hence,  our  iijjiiMnniliiiii  of  reaaon,  in 
the  broad  sense  of  facolty  o£<.|ai^ledge,  will  take  up: 
(1)  the  sensibility  (intuitiTe  rqriion)  and  (2)  the  undei^ 
standing  proper.' 

1.  Oritique  of  Sensihility,  or  TrtnuetndeiUal  .^iHheUe 

We  now  know  in  a  general  way  that  knowledge  is  ths 
common  product  of  sensibility  and  the  uudeistanding. 
But  what  are  the  conditions  of  sense^rception,  or,  to  use 
Kant's  language,  intuition  {Ansehauurtg)  ? 

Sensibility,  we  said,  furnishes  the  nnderstanding  with 
the  materials  of  its  knowledge.  But  t^e  materials  them- 
felves,  of  which  the  gannent  is  to  be  made,  already  hart 

1  Kritik,  p.  38. 
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ft  certain  shape;  they  are  no  longer  absolutely  raw  ma- 
terials :  the  latter  have  been  subjected  to  the  preliminary 
processes  of  spinning  and  weaving.  Or,  in  other  words, 
our  sensibility  is  not  purely  passive;  it  does  not  turn 
over  to  the  understanding  the  materials  which  the  latter 
needs,  without  adding  something  of  its  own ;  it  impresses 
its  stamp,  its  own  forms,  upon  things ;  or,  as  one  might  say, 
it  marks  the  perceived  object  just  as  the  outline  of  our  hands 
is  traced  upon  a  handful  of  snow.  It  is  in  particular 
what  the  faculty  of  knowledge  is  in  general :  both  receptive 
and  active ;  it  receives  a  mysterious  substance  from  without, 
and  fnakee  an  intuition  of  it.  Hence,  there  are,  in  every 
intuition,  two  elements :  a  pure  or  a  priori  element  and  an 
a  poeteriari  element,  form  and  matter,  something  that  reason 
produces  spontaneously  and  something,  I  know  not  what, 
derived  elsewhere. 

What  is  this  form  ?  What  are  the  a  priori  elements 
which  our  sensibility  does  not  receive,  but  draws  from  its 
own  nature  and  adds  to  each  of  its  intuitions,  just  as  the 
digestive  apparatus  adds  its  juices  to  the  swallowed  food, 
in  order  to  transform  it  into  chyle  ?  These  a  priori  intui« 
tions,  which  sensationalism  denies,  and  whose  existence  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  proves,  are  spaee^  the  form  of  the 
outer  sense,  and  time^  the  form  of  the  inner  sense.  Space 
and  time  are  original  intuitions  of  reason^  prior  to  all  expe* 
Hence :  this  is  the  immortal  discovery  of  Kant,  and  one  of 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  critical  philosophy.^ 

The  following  proofs  may  be  offered  in  support  of  the 
view  that  space  and  time  come  from  reason  and  not  from 
experience ;  (1)  Although  the  infant  has  no  accurate  notion 
of  distance,  it  tends  to  withditiw  from  disagreeable  objects 
and  to  approach  such  as  give  it  pleasure.  Hence  it  knows 
a  priori  that  such  objects  are  in  front  of  it,  by  the  side  of 
it|  beyond  it|  etc.    Prior  to  all  other  intuitions,  it  has  the 

1  Kritik,  pp.  Sl-M. 
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idea  of  before,  beside,  heyondt  i.  e.,  the  idea  of  space,  of  wbidi 
these  are  but  particular  applications.  The  same  is  true  of 
time.  Prior  to  all  perception,  the  child  baa  a  feeling  of 
before  and  after,  mthout  which  its  perceptions  would  be  a 
confused,  disordered,  disconnected  mass.  That  is,  prior  oi 
a  priori  to  every  other  intuition,  it  has  the  idea  of  time. 

(2)  Another  proof  that  space  and  time  are  a  priori  intui- 
tions: Thought  may  abstract  from  everything  that  fills 
space  and  time  ;  in  no  case  can  it  abstract  from  space  and 
time  themselves.  This  proves  that  these  intuitions,  instead 
of  coming  from  without,  are,  so  to  say,  of  a  piece  with 
rea^son ;  that  they  are,  in  the  inaccurate  language  of  dog- 
matic philosophy,  innate,  that  they  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
identical  with  reason. 

(8)  Bat  the  decisive  proof  of  the  a-priority  of  the  ideas  ot 
space  and  time  is  furnished  by  mathematics.  Arithmetifl 
is  the  science  of  duration,  the  successive  moments  of  which 
constitute  number.  Geometry  is  the  science  of  space.  Nov 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  truths  possess  the  cbancterof 
absolute  necessity.  No  one  would  seriously  Tnaintain :  My 
previous  experience  teaches  me  that  three  times  three  us 
nine,  or  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  etc.,  for  everybody  knows  that  such  truths  an 
independent  of  experience.  Experience,  being  restricted 
to  a  limited  number  of  cases,  cannot  give  a  truth  the  abso- 
lute and  unquestionable  character  possessed  by  the  axioms 
of  mathematios ;  these  truths  do  not  spring  from  experience 
but  from  reason:  hence  the  soTereign  authority  which 
characterizes  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  doubting  them 
foi  a  single  instant.     But  such  truths  are  concerned  with 

lace  and  time.     Hence,  space  and  time  are  intuitions  a 

•iori. 

Shall  we  call  them  general  ideas  formed  by  comparison 
aad  abstraction?  But  an  idea  thns  formed  necessarily 
eoutuns  fewer  charaoteristios  than  the  portaoular  idea;  Um 
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idea  of  man  is  infinitely  leas  comprehensive  and  poorer 
than  the  particular  idea  of  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle. 
Now,  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  universal 
space  contains  less  than  a  particular  space,  or,  infinite  time, 
less  than  a  fixed  period  of  time  ?  The  ideas  of  space  and 
time  are,  therefore,  not  the  results  of  an  intellectual  opera- 
tion, of  the  comparison  of  different  spaces,  from  which  the 
general  idea  of  space  is  derived;  or  of  a  comparison  of 
moments  of  duration,  whence  arises  the  general  idea  of 
time.  They  are  not  results,  but  principles,  conditions  a 
priori  and  sine  quibus  non  of  perception.  The  common 
man  imagines  that  he  perceives  space  and  time,  that  space 
and  time  are,  just  like  their  contents,  objects  of  perception. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  as  impossible  for  them  to  be 
perceived  as  it  is  for  the  eye  to  see  itself  (its  image  in  the 
mirror  is  not  the  eye  itself).  We  see  all  things  in  space, 
but  we  cannot  see  space  itself,  nor  perceive  duration  inde- 
pendently of  its  content.  All  perception  presupposes  the 
ideas  of  space  and  time ;  and  unless  we  had  these  ideas 
a  priori^  unless  reason  created  them  prior  to  all  its  intu- 
itions, unless  they  pre-existed  as  original  and  inalienable 
forms,  sense-perception  could  never  take  place. 

We  now  know  the  conditions  under  which  sense-percep- 
tion operates.  It  depends  on  the  a  priori  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  prehensile  organs  of 
sensibility.  These  ideas  are  not  images  corresponding  to 
external  objects.  There  is  no  object  called  space,  nor  an 
object  called  time.  Time  and  space  are  not  objects  of  per- 
ception, but  modes  of  perceiving  objects^  instinctive  habits, 
inhering  in  the  thinking  subject 

The  transcendental  ideality  of  space  and  time :  such  is 
the  important  conclusion  reached  by  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  sensibility,  the  men^  thekel  of  dogmatism.  Let  us 
see  what  this  conclusion  implies.  If  neither  space  noi 
time  exists  independently  of  reason  and  its  intuitive  acti^ 
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itj,  tiwn  thingB,  conmdend  in  thenselTM  and  indepe&denttf 
of  the  lesson  which  thinks  them,  have  no  eziBtence  in  tinw 
CT  space.  Hence,  if  sensibili^,  in  conaeqnenoe  of  an  in- 
stinctive and  inevitable  haUt,  ahowa  as  things  in  time  and 
space,  it  does  not  show  them  aa  they  are  in  themaelvfls, 
bit  aa  they  appear  to  it  through  its  spectacles,  cme  <rf 
whose  glosses  is  called  time ;  the  other,  space.  As  they 
mppeax  to  it  I  which  means  that  sensilnlity  gives  ns  xppiai- 
ances,  ot  ^cuW^miu,  and  that  it  ia  incapable  of  giving 
us  the  thing4n-itM^f,  the  vwfitvov.  And  since  the  onder* 
standing  obtains  the  materials  which  it  needs  ezolnaively 
from  the  senses,  since  there  is  no  oUwr  channel  throogb 
which  the  materials  can  come,  it  is  evident  that  it  always 
and  necessarily  operates  upon  phenomena,  and  that  the 
mystery  concealed  beneath  the  phenomenon  forever  bafBea 
it,  as  it  forever  bafBes  the  senses. 

2.    Critique  of  tJu  Vnderttanding,  or  Transcendental  Zogie* 

Kant  diBtinguishes,  in  the  general  faculty  of  knowledge, 
between  sensibility,  which  produces  intuitionB  or  sensible 
ideas,  and  the  understanding,  which  elaborates  t^em. 
In  the  understanding  he  again  distinguishes  between  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  i.  e.,  the  faculty  of  connecting  the 
intuitions  with  each  other  according  to  certain  a  priori 
laws  (Veratand),  and  the  faculty  of  arranging  oui  judg- 
ments under  a  series  of  univeisal  Ideas  (  Vemut^ft,  reason, 
in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word).  The  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  undcrstarndlog  is  therefore  subdivided  into  the 
critique  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  (^Vtretand)  and  the 
critique  of  reason  proper  (  Vemunft'),  or,  to  use  Kant's  own 
language,  into  the  Trarueendental  Analytic  and  the  3Va» 
tcendentai  Dialectic. 

1  KriUk^KIL 


A.  Teaksobndkntal  Analytic 
Juat  aa  the  intuitive  faculty  perceives  all  things  in  time 
and  space,  reason  moulds  ita  judgments  according  to  cer- 
tun  forms  or  general  concepts,  which,  in  philosophy,  have 
been  called  categories,  ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
Kant  agraea  wit^  Hume  that  the  highest  category,  the  idea  of 
eauae,  conceived  as  the  necessary  relation  between  two  phe- 
nomena, is  not  derived  from  experience.  Hume,  however, 
regards  it  as  the  result  of  our  habit  of  aeeing  certain  facts 
constantly  conjoined  together,  and  consequently  considers 
it  as  a  prejudice  useful  to  science,  but  without  metaphysi- 
cal value.  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  ita  validity; 
and  from  the  impossibihty  of  deriving  it  from  experience, 
infers  that  it  is  innat«.  The  idea  of  cause  and  all  other 
categories  are,  according  to  him,  a  priori  functioDS  of  the 
understanding,  meant  of  knowledge  and  not  objecti  of  knowl- 
tdge,  just  as  time  and  apace  are,  according  to  the  same 
philosopher,  mode$  <if  teeing  (intuendi}  and  not  objecti  ^ 
intuition. 

Not  content  with  proving,  against  empiricism,  that  the 
categones  are  innate,  Kant  attempts  to  make  out  an  in- 
veutory  of  them,  and  to  deduce  them  from  a  {oinciple. 
He  givea  ua  a  complete  list;  indeed,  far  too  complete  a 
list.  His  love  of  symmetry  impels  him  to  add  a  category 
(rf  limitation  (which  Schopenhauer  ingeniously  calls  a  false 
window^,  and  a  category  of  being  and  non-being  (Daeein 
und  NiehtMein),  which  he  erroneously  distinguishes  from 
the  concepts  of  reality  and  negation.  As  far  as  the  logi- 
cal deduction  of  a  priori  ideas  is  concerned,  we  must  coufeaa 
that  it  is  merely  a  pium  detiderium ;  no  one  before  Hegel 
haa  really  made  a  serious  attempt  to  aolve  thia  problem. 

The  theory  of  judgment  which  Kant  Snds  in  traditional 
I<^c,  serves  as  his  guide  in  the  discovery  and  clasaifica. 
turn  of  the  categories.    Indeed,  he  says,  the  judgment  is 
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the  highest  function  of  the  onderstandiiig.  Now  the  cat^' 
gories  are  the  forms  according  to  wliich  we  judge.  Hence 
there  are  an  many  categories  as  there  are  kinds  of  judg- 
ments. Lo^c  enumerates  twelve  of  them:  (1)  the  uni- 
versal judgment  (.\U  men  are  mortal) ;  (2)  the  particular 
judgment  (Some  men  are  philosophers) ;  (3)  the  aingukr 
judgment  (Peter  is  a  matliematician) ;  (4)  the  afBrmative 
judgment  (Man  is  mortal);  (0)  the  negative  judgment 
(The  soul  is  not  mortal) ;  (6)  the  limiting  judgment  (The 
Boul  is  immortal) ;  (7)  the  categorical  judgment  (God  is 
just) ;  (8)  the  hypothetical  judgment  (If  God  is  just,  he  will 
punish  the  wicked);  (9)  the  disjunctive  judgment  (Either 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  are  the  leading  nation  of  anti- 
quity); (10)  tlie  problematical  judgment  (The  planete  are, 
perliaps,  iuhabited) ;  (11)  the  assertory  judgment  (The  earth 
is  round) ;  (12)  the  apodictic  judgment  (God  must  be  joat). 
The  first  three  express  totality,  plurality,  and  unity,  L  e., 
in  a  word,  the  idea  of  quantity  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  siztli 
express  reality,  negation,  and  limitation,  or,  the  idea  of 
quality;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  express  sabstan- 
tiality  and  inherence,  causality  and  dependence,  and  reci- 
procity, or,  in  short,  relation  ;  finally,  Uie  tenth,  eleventli, 
and  twelfth  express  possibility  and  impossibility,  being 
and  non-being,  necessity  and  contingency,  i.  e.,  the  idea  of 
modality. 

There  are,  therefore,  twelve  categories,  arranged  in 
threes,  under  four  groups  or  fundamental  categories :  qnan- 
tity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  One  of  these,  relatum, 
governs  and  embraces  all  the  rest.  It  ia  the  highest  cat^ 
gory,  since  every  ja^^ent,  whatever  it  may  be,  tiTprrnnrn 
a  relation.^ 

From  these  four  cardinal  categories  fonr  rules  or  prin- 
ciples necessarily  follow,  which  are,  therefore,  also  a  priori  :* 

(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  qoantdty,  every  phenome&ok 
>  Kritik,  p.  79.  ■  U.,  ^  Ul  0. 
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i.  e.,  eTeiything  presented  by  the  intoitiye  faculty  as  exists 
ing  in  space  and  in  time,  is  a  quantity,  i.  e.,  a  iQxed  extent 
and  a  jQxed  duration.  This  principle  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  OtOfM. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  every  phenomenon 
has  a  certain  content,  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  This 
principle  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  the  void. 

(8)  From  the  standpoint  of  relation,  all  phenomena  are 
united  by  the  tie  of  causality ;  which  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  chance;  there  is,  moreoyer,  a  reciprocal  action 
between  the  effects  and  their  causes ;  which  excludes  the 
idea  of  fatum. 

(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  modality,  every  phenomenon 
is  poenble  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time, 
and  every  phenomenon  is  necessartf^  the  absence  of  which 
would  imply  the  suspension  of  these  laws ;  which  excludes 
miracles. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principles  constitute  the  law 
of  continuity  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  law  of  caueality. 

These  categories  and  the  principles  which  follow  from 
them  form  the  pure^  innate,  a  priori  element,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  patrimony  of  the  understanding  (^Verstand). 
The  latter  does  not  receive  them ;  it  draws  them  from  its 
own  inner  nature ;  it  does  not  find  them  in  the  phenomenal 
world ;  it  imposes  them  upon  itA  These  conclusions  of  the 
transcendental  logic  are  of  the  highest  importance.  But, 
before  we  develop  them,  we  must,  in  a  few  words,  explain 
what  Kant  means  by  the  schematism  of  pure  reason? 

The  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  has  outlined 
the  boundaries  between  sensibility  and  the  intellect  (sen- 
sibility receives  the  impressions,  co-ordinates  them,  and 
makes  intuitions  of  them ;  the  intellect  synthesizes  the  in- 
tuitions, i.  e.,  judges  and  reasons).  We  discriminated,  in 
sensibility,  between  a  posteriori  intuitions  and  the  a  priori 

>  ProUgimtna,^,  84-S6.  *  KriHk,  pp.  122  ff. 
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the  highest  functioQ  of  the  UDderstandiog.  Now  the  cat& 
gories  are  the  forma  according  to  which  we  judge.  Hence 
there  are  an  many  categories  aa  there  are  kinds  of  judg- 
ments. Logic  enumerates  twelve  of  them:  (1)  the  uni- 
versal judgment  (All  men  are  mortal) ;  (2)  the  particular 
udgment  (Some  men  are  philosopherd) ;  (3)  the  singular 
udgment  (Peter  is  a  mathematician);  (4)  the  affirmative 
iudgment  (Mau  is  mortal);  (6)  the  negative  judgment 
(The  soul  is  not  mortal) ;  (6)  the  limiting  judgment  (The 
soul  is  immortal) ;  (7)  the  categorical  judgment  (God  ia 
just) ;  (8)  the  hypothetical  judgment  (If  God  is  just,  he  will 
punish  the  wicked) ;  (9)  the  disjunctive  judgment  (Either 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  are  the  leading  nation  of  anti- 
quity); (10)  the  problematical  judgment  (The  planets  are, 
perhaps,  inhabited) ;  (11)  the  assertory  judgment  (Tlie  earth 
is  round) ;  (12)  the  apodictic  judgment  (God  must  be  joat). 
The  first  three  express  totality,  plurality,  and  unity,  i.  e^ 
in  a  word,  the  idea  of  quantity  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
express  reality,  negation,  and  limitation,  or,  the  idea  of 
quality;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  express  sabstan- 
tiality  and  inherence,  cansality  and  dependence,  and  net- 
procity,  or,  in  short,  relation ;  finally,  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  express  possibility  and  impossibility,  being 
and  non-being,  necessity  and  contingency,  i.  e^  the  idea  of 
modality. 

There  are,  therefore,  twelve  categories,  airanged  in 
threes,  under  four  groups  or  fundamental  categoriea:  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  and  modality.  One  of  these,  relation, 
governs  and  embraces  all  die  rest  It  is  the  highest  cate- 
gory, since  every  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be,  expresae* 
a  relation.^ 

From  these  four  cardinal  categories  four  rules  or  prin- 
ciples necessarily  follow,  which  are,  therefore,  also  a  priori:^ 

(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  every  pbenomewA 
'  KHUk,  p.  7».  ■  Id.,  [^  131  S. 
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i.  e.,  eyeiything  presented  by  the  intoitiye  faculty  as  < 
ing  in  space  and  in  time,  is  a  quantity,  i.  e.,  a  iQxed  e: 
and  a  iQxed  duration.  This  principle  excludes  the  hy 
esis  of  cUomi. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  every  phenom 
has  a  certain  content,  a  certain  degree  of  intensity, 
principle  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  the  void. 

(8)  From  the  standpoint  of  relation,  all  phenomen 
united  by  the  tie  of  causality ;  which  excludes  the  hy 
esis  of  chance;  there  is,  moreoTer,  a  reciprocal  a 
between  the  effects  and  their  causes ;  which  exclude 
idea  of  fatum. 

(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  modality,  eyeiy  phenom 
is  posiible  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  space  and  1 
and  eyery  phenomenon  is  neceeeary^  the  absence  of  \v 
would  imply  the  suspension  of  these  laws ;  which  excl 
miracles. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principles  constitute  the 
of  continuity  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  law  of  causalii 

These  categories  and  the  principles  which  follow  : 
them  form  the  pure^  innate,  a  priori  element,  and,  s 
were,  the  patrimony  of  the  understanding  (^Versta 
The  latter  does  not  receive  them ;  it  draws  them  froi 
own  inner  nature ;  it  does  not  find  them  in  the  phenom 
world ;  it  imposes  them  upon  it.^  These  conclusions  oi 
transcendental  logic  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
before  we  develop  them,  we  must,  in  a  few  words,  exj 
what  Kant  means  by  the  schematism  of  pure  reason.'^ 

The  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  has  outl 
the  boundaries  between  sensibility  and  the  intellect  ( 
sibility  receives  the  impressions,  co-ordinates  them, 
makes  intuitions  of  them ;  the  intellect  synthesizes  th( 
tuitions,  i.  e.,  judges  and  reasons).  We  discriminate< 
sensibility,  between  a  posteriori  intuitions  and  the  a  p\ 

>  Prolegomena,^^,  81-S6.  *  KriHh,  pp.  122  ff. 
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the  MgheEt  function  of  the  understanding.  Now  the  catt 
gories  are  the  forms  according  to  which  we  judge.  Hence 
there  are  as  many  categories  as  there  are  kinds  of  judg- 
ments. Logic  enumerates  twelve  of  them :  (1)  the  uni- 
rersat  judgment  (All  men  are  mortal) ;  (2)  the  particular 
judgment  (Some  men  are  philosopbera) ;  (3)  the  singular 
judgment  (Peter  is  a  mathematician) ;  (4)  the  affirmatiTe 
judgment  (Man  is  mortal);  (o)  the  negative  judgment 
(The  soul  is  not  mortal) ;  (6)  the  limiting  judgment  (The 
soul  is  immortal) ;  (7)  tlie  categorical  judgment  (God  ii 
juat) ;  (8)  the  hj-pothetical  judgment  (If  God  is  just,  he  will 
punish  the  wicked) ;  (9)  the  disjunctive  judgment  (Either 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  are  the  leading  nation  of  anti- 
quity); (10)  the  problematical  judgment  (The  planets  are, 
perhaps,  inhabited) ;  (11)  the  assertory  judgment  (The  eaitli 
is  round);  (12)  the  apodictic  judgment  (God  must  be  jost). 
The  first  three  express  totalily,  plurality,  and  unity,  i.  e, 
in  a  word,  the  idea  of  quantity  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
express  reality,  negation,  and  limitation,  or,  the  ides  of 
quality ;  the  seventh,  eigh^  and  ninth  express  aubstan- 
tiality  and  inherence,  causality  and  dependence,  and  net- 
procity,  or,  in  short,  relation ;  finally,  the  ten^  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  express  possibili^  and  impossibility,  being 
and  non-being,  necessity  and  contingency,  i.  e.,  the  idea  of 
modality. 

There  are,  therefore,  twelve  categories,  arranged  in 
threes,  under  four  groups  or  fundamental  categories :  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  and  modality.  One  of  these,  nlatim, 
governs  and  embraces  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  highest  cate- 
gory, since  every  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be,  expresae* 
s  relation.' 

From  these  four  cardinal  categories  four  rules  or  prin- 
ciples necessarily  follow,  which  are,  therefore,  also  a  priori : ' 

(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  every  pbenoi 
>  Kritik,  p.  78.  ■  Id.,  f^  131  ft 
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i.  e.,  eyeiything  presented  by  the  intoitiye  faculty  as  exists 
ing  in  space  and  in  time,  is  a  quantity,  i.  e.,  a  iQxed  extent 
and  a  jQxed  duration.  This  principle  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  iUomi. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  every  phenomenon 
has  a  certain  content,  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  This 
principle  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  the  void. 

(8)  From  the  standpoint  of  relation,  all  phenomena  are 
united  by  the  tie  of  causality ;  which  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  chance;  there  is,  moreover,  a  reciprocal  action 
between  the  effects  and  their  causes ;  which  excludes  the 
idea  of  fatum. 

(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  modality,  every  phenomenon 
is  poetible  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time, 
and  every  phenomenon  is  neceeeary^  the  absence  of  which 
would  imply  the  suspension  of  these  laws ;  which  excludes 
miraclee. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principles  constitute  the  law 
of  continuity  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  law  of  causality. 

These  categories  and  the  principles  which  follow  from 
them  form  the  pure^  innate,  a  priori  element,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  patrimony  of  the  understanding  (^Verstand). 
The  latter  does  not  receive  them ;  it  draws  them  from  its 
own  inner  nature ;  it  does  not  find  them  in  the  phenomenal 
world ;  it  imposee  them  upon  it.^  These  conclusions  of  the 
transcendental  logic  are  of  the  highest  importance.  But, 
before  we  develop  them,  we  must,  in  a  few  words,  explain 
what  Kant  means  by  the  schematiim  of  pure  reason.'^ 

The  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  has  outlined 
the  boundaries  between  sensibility  and  the  intellect  (sen- 
sibility receives  the  impressions,  co-ordinates  them,  and 
makes  intuitions  of  them ;  the  intellect  synthesizes  the  in- 
tuitions, i.  e.,  judges  and  reasons).  We  discriminated,  in 
sensibility,  between  a  posteriori  intuitions  and  the  a  priori 

>  ProUgomena,  pp.  a4-S6.  *  KrUik,  pp.  122  ff. 
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the  liighest  functioD  of  the  understandii^.  Now  the  cate 
goriea  are  the  forms  according  to  which  we  judge.  Hence 
there  are  as  many  categories  as  there  are  kinds  of  judg- 
ments. Logic  enumerates  twelve  of  them:  (1)  the  uni- 
versal judgment  (All  men  are  mortal) ;  (2)  the  particular 
judgment  (Some  men  are  philosophers) ;  (3)  the  singokr 
judgment  (Peter  is  a  mathematician);  (4)  the  affirmative 
judgment  (Man  ia  mortal);  (5)  the  negative  judgment 
(The  aoul  is  not  mortal) ;  (6)  the  hmiting  judgment  (The 
Boul  is  immortal);  (7)  the  categorical  judgment  (God  is 
just) ;  (8)  the  hj-pothetical  judgment  (If  God  is  just,  he  will 
punish  the  wicked) ;  (9)  the  disjunctive  judgment  (Either 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  are  the  leading  nation  of  anti- 
quity); (10)  the  problematical  judgment  (The  planets  are, 
perhaps,  inhabited) ;  (11)  the  aasertory  judgment  (The  euth 
is  i-oimd) ;  (12)  ike  apodictic  judgment  (God  most  be  just). 
The  fiist  three  express  totality,  plurality,  and  unity,  i.  e^ 
in  a  word,  the  idea  of  quantity  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtii 
express  reality,  negation,  and  limitation,  or,  the  idea  of 
quality;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  express  sabstan- 
taality  and  inherence,  causality  and  dependence,  and  net- 
procity,  or,  in  short,  relation ;  finally,  Vba  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  express  possibility  and  impossibility,  being 
and  non-being,  necessity  and  contingency,  i.  e.,  the  idea  of 
modality. 

There  are,  therefore,  twelve  categories,  arranged  in 
threes,  under  four  groups  or  fundamental  categories :  quan- 
tity, quality,  relatioo,  and  modality-  One  of  these,  relation, 
governs  and  embraces  all  the  rest  It  ia  the  highest  cate- 
gory, since  every  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be,  ezpresse* 
a  relation.* 

From  these  four  cardinal  categories  four  rules  or  prin- 
ciples necessarily  follow,whichare,  therefore,  also  a  priori:* 

(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  every  pbenomenoft 
I  Eritik,  p.  7S.  •  U.,  ^  lai  S. 
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i.  e.,  eyeiything  presented  by  the  intoitiye  faculty  as  exists 
ing  in  space  and  in  time,  is  a  quantity,  i.  e.,  a  iQxed  extent 
and  a  iQxed  duration.  This  principle  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  €Uom9. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  every  phenomenon 
has  a  certain  content,  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  This 
principle  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  the  void. 

(8)  From  the  standpoint  of  relation,  all  phenomena  are 
united  by  the  tie  of  causality ;  which  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  chance;  there  is,  moreover,  a  reciprocal  action 
between  the  effects  and  their  causes ;  which  excludes  the 
idea  of  fatum. 

(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  modality,  every  phenomenon 
is  poseible  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time, 
and  every  phenomenon  is  neceeeary^  the  absence  of  which 
would  imply  the  suspension  of  these  laws ;  which  excludes 
miraclee. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principles  constitute  the  law 
of  continuity  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  law  of  causality. 

These  categories  and  the  principles  which  follow  from 
them  form  the  pure^  innate,  a  priori  element,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  patrimony  of  the  understanding  (^Verstand). 
The  latter  does  not  receive  them ;  it  draws  them  from  its 
own  inner  nature ;  it  does  not  find  them  in  the  phenomenal 
world ;  it  imposes  them  upon  it.^  These  conclusions  of  the 
transcendental  logic  are  of  the  highest  importance.  But, 
before  we  develop  them,  we  must,  in  a  few  words,  explain 
what  Kant  means  by  the  schematism  of  pure  reason."^ 

The  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  has  outlined 
the  boundaries  between  sensibility  and  the  intellect  (sen- 
sibility receives  the  impressions,  co-ordinates  them,  and 
makes  intuitions  of  them ;  the  intellect  synthesizes  the  in- 
tuitions, i.  e.,  judges  and  reasons).  We  discriminated,  in 
sensibility,  between  a  posteriori  intuitions  and  the  a  priori 
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the  highest  function  of  the  understanding.  Now  the  cate- 
gories are  the  forms  according  to  which  we  judge.  Hence 
there  are  as  many  categories  as  there  are  kinds  of  judg- 
ments. Logic  enumerates  twelve  of  them:  (1)  the  uni- 
versal judgment  (All  men  are  mortal) ;  (2)  the  particular 
judgment  (Some  men  are  philoGopherd) ;  (3)  the  singular 
judgment  (Peter  is  a  mathematician);  (4)  the  affirmative 
judgment  (Man  is  mortal);  (5)  the  negative  judgment 
(The  soul  is  not  mortal) ;  (6)  the  limiting  judgment  (The 
soul  is  immortal) ;  (7)  the  categorical  judgment  (God  is 
just) ;  (8)  the  hypothetical  judgment  (If  God  ia  juat,  he  will 
punish  the  wicked) ;  (9)  the  disjunctive  judgment  (Either 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  are  the  leading  nation  of  anti- 
quity); (10)  the  problematical  judgment  (The  planets  are, 
perhaps,  inhabited) ;  (11)  the  assertory  judgment  (The  earth 
ia  round) ;  (12)  the  apodictic  judgment  (God  must  be  just). 
The  fust  three  express  totality,  plurality,  and  unity,  i.  e., 
in  a  word,  the  idea  of  fjuantily ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
express  reality,  negation,  and  limitation,  or,  the  idea  of 
quality;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  express  substan- 
tiality and  inherence,  causality  and  dependence,  and  reci- 
procity, or,  in  short,  relation ;  finally,  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  express  possibility  and  impossibility,  being 
and  non-being,  necessity  and  contingency,  i.  e.,  the  idea  of 
modaliti/. 

There  are,  therefore,  twelve  categories,  arranged  in 
threes,  under  four  groups  or  fundamental  categories :  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  and  modality.  One  of  these,  relation, 
governs  and  embraces  all  the  rest.  It  lb  the  highest  cate- 
gory, since  every  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be,  expresses 
a  relation.^ 

From  these  four  cardinal  categories  four  rule.s  or  prin- 
ciples necessarily  follow,  which  are.  therefore,  also  a  priori  :* 

(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  every  phenomenoih 
>  Eritit.  p.  7B.  •  Jd.,  pp.  131  ff. 
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i.  e.,  eyeiything  presented  by  the  intoitiye  faculty  as  exists 
ing  in  space  and  in  time,  is  a  quantity,  i.  e.,  a  iQxed  extent 
and  a  jQxed  duration.  This  principle  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  atofiu. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  every  phenomenon 
has  a  certain  content,  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  This 
principle  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  the  void. 

(8)  From  the  standpoint  of  relation,  all  phenomena  are 
united  by  the  tie  of  causality ;  which  excludes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  chance;  there  is,  moreover,  a  reciprocal  action 
between  the  effects  and  their  causes ;  which  excludes  the 
idea  of  fatum. 

(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  modality,  every  phenomenon 
is  posMle  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time, 
and  every  phenomenon  is  necessary^  the  absence  of  which 
would  imply  the  suspension  of  these  laws ;  which  excludes 
miracleM. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principles  constitute  the  law 
of  cantinuitjf  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  law  of  causality. 

These  categories  and  the  principles  which  follow  from 
them  form  the  pure^  innate,  a  priori  element,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  patrimony  of  the  understanding  (^Verstand). 
The  latter  does  not  receive  them ;  it  draws  them  from  its 
own  inner  nature ;  it  does  not  find  them  in  the  phenomenal 
world ;  it  imposes  them  upon  it,^  These  conclusions  of  the 
transcendental  logic  are  of  the  highest  importance.  But, 
before  we  develop  them,  we  must,  in  a  few  words,  explain 
what  Kant  means  by  the  schematism  of  pure  reason  J^ 

The  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  has  outlined 
the  boundaries  between  sensibility  and  the  intellect  (sen- 
sibility receives  the  impressions,  co-ordinates  them,  and 
makes  intuitions  of  them ;  the  intellect  synthesizes  the  in- 
tuitions, i.  e.,  judges  and  reasons).  We  discriminated,  in 
sensibility,  between  a  posteriori  intuitions  and  the  a  priori 

>  ProUgomena,]pj^.  84-S6.  *  Kritik,  pp.  122  ff. 
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intuitions  of  space  and  time ;  in  the  nndentaading  iPf 
diacoyered  a  number  of  a  priori  coneepta,  whioh  aie  m 
many  compartmenta,  aa  it  were,  in  which  reaacm  atom 
and  elaborates  the  products  of  experience.  But  tiioof^ 
containing  many  elementSf  the  faculty  of  knowledge  iii 
neyertheless,  a  unity.  This  essential  unity  of  xeaaon  m 
the  diveisity  of  its  operations  is  the  «^  the  feeling  or 
appeiception  of  which  accompanies  all  intellectoal  phe- 
nomena, and  constitutes  their  common  bond,  so  to  speaL 
Kant  is  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  analysis ;  not  only  does 
he  take  apart  the  knowledge-machincy  as  we  might  say, 
he  also  attempts  to  explain  how  it  works,  and  to  ahow 
how  the  parts  fit  into  each  other.  He,  therefore,  imagines 
the  categories  of  limitation,  reciprocity  or  concurrence,  and 
reality,  as  connecting  links  between  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion, substantiality  and  causality,  possibility  and  necessity : 
fictions  which  gave  rise  to  the  triads  of  Fichte  and  Hegel 
(thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis).  It  is  owing  to  the  same 
demand  for  synthesis  that  he  raises  the  question :  How  can 
reason  act  upon  the  data  of  sensibility ;  by  what  means,  by 
what  arm,  as  it  were,  does  it  lay  hold  of  sensible  intuitions 
and  make  notions  of  them? 

This  operation  is,  in  his  opinion,  effected  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  time,  the  natural  intermediary  between  intuitions 
and  concepts.  Though  time,  like  space,  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  sensible  things,  it  is  less  material  than  space, 
and  partakes  more  of  the  entirely  abstract  nature  of  the 
categories.  Owing  to  its  resemblance  to  the  categories, 
the  idea  of  time  serves  as  an  image  or  symbol  to  express 
the  a  priori  notions  in  terms  of  sense,  and  becomes  a  kind 
nf  interpreter  between  the  intuitive  faculty  and  the  under- 
•nding,  which,  without  it,  cannot  assist  in  the  f  ormati(»i 
jl  the  judgment. 

Considered  as  a  series  of  moments,  or  as  number,  time 
'^presses  the  idea  of  quantity :  The  image  of  universality 
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ii  die  totality  of  moments  of  time ;  the  particular  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  certain  number  of  moments ;  the  singular,  by 
one  moment.  The  content  of  time  symbolizes  the  idea  of 
quality  (reality  is  expressed  by  a  time  filled  with  events ; 
negation,  by  a  time  in  which  nothing  happens).  Time  like- 
wise symbolizes  the  idea  of  relation :  Permanence  in  time 
represents  the  idea  of  substance ;  succession  of  moments, 
the  idea  of  cause  and  effect ;  simultaneity,  the  idea  of  reci« 
procity  and  concurrence.  Finally,  time  is  the  image  of  the 
categories  of  modality :  That  which  corresponds  to  the  con- 
ditions of  time  ia  possible ;  that  which  exists  at  a  definite 
time  is  real  or  actual ;  that  which  is  eternal  is  necessary. 
Hence,  the  idea  of  time  serves  as  a  scheme  for  the  a  priori 
concepts  of  the  understanding ;  it  is  a  framework,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  ideal  constructions,  for  which  the  senses  fur- 
nish the  stones,  and  reason  the  mortar.  Reason  uses  the 
idea  of  time  as  an  interpreter  between  itself  and  sensibility ; 
and  this  operation  is  called,  in  the  pedantic  language  of 
criticism,  the  schematism  of  pure  reason. 

The  conclusion  of  the  critique  of  the  intellect  merely 
corroborates  the  sceptical  and  subjectivistic  results  of  the 
Transcendental  .^thetic. 

The  critique  of  the  intuitive  faculty  has  demonstrated 
that  we  see  things  through  colored  glasses  (space  and  time), 
i.  e^  otherwise  than  they  are  in  themselves.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  understanding  shows  that  we  communicate  with 
them  through  an  entire  system  of  glasses.  Sensibility  per- 
ceives them,  but  in  doing  this,  it  impresses  its  forms  upon 
them,  i.  e.,  it  transforms  them.  We  do  not  perceive  them 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  appear  to  us,  that  is^  a$  we  make 
them.  When  we  perceive  them,  they  have  already  been 
stamped ;  indeed,  they  are  perceived  by  the  very  forms  in- 
hering in  sensibility  (space  and  time).  They  are  no  longer 
things ;  they  are  nothing  but  phenomena.  Hence  the  phe- 
nomenon may  be  defined  as  the  thing  transformed  by  the 
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mould  of  the  intuitive  faculty.  What  constitutes  it  i 
the  one  haDd,  the  thiug  which  impresses  the  senses,'n 
above  everything  elae,  the  sensibility  itself,  or  reason  in  tlie 
broad  sense  of  the  term :  it  is  ourselves ;  it  is  tlie  /,  the 
perceiving  and  thinking  subject,  that  make»  the  phenomenon. 
The  phenomenon  ii  the  product  of  reason ;  it  doet  not  exid 
outeide  of  u«,  but  in  u»  ;  it  does  not  exitt  beyond  the  limiit 
of  intuitive  reason.^ 

Now,  while  the  bathetic  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  sub- 
jective idealism,  the  Transcendental  Logic  carries  us  right 
into  it,  in  spite  of  Kant's  protests  against  our  confounding 
him  with  Berkeley.  Not  only,  he  tells  us,  does  reason,  at 
an  intuition,  constitute,  produce,  or  create  the  pheoomeDon, 
but  reason,  in  the  form  of  the  understanding,  also  de- 
termines the  reciprocal  relations  of  sensible  phenomena- 
Reason  makes  them  a  priori  quantities,  qualities,  causes, 
and  effects,  and  thus  impresses  upon  them  the  seal  of  its 
legislative  power ;  it  is  through  reason  that  the  things 
become  quantities,  qualities,  effects,  and  causes,  which  they 
are  not  in  themselves.  Hence  we  may  say  without  exag- 
geration that  it  is  reason  which  prescribes  its  laws  to  the  <«» 
tible  universe  ;  it  is  reason  which  makes  the  cosmos. 

Such  are  Kant's  own  words,*  and  we  emphasize  these 
memorable  theses  because  they  form  the  immediate  basis  of 
the  systems  of  Fichte,  ScheUing,  and  Hegel.  And  yet  the 
latter  are  called  the  apostates  of  criticism,  whom  Kftnt 
himself  repudiates  1  Nevertheless,  the  man  who  said  tluit 
reason,  —  and  human  reason,  nota  bene,  —  prescribes  iti 
laws  to  the  universe,  is  the  father  of  Hegelian  panlogisia. 
But,  we  must  add,  he  is  so.  in  spite  of  himself ;  the  bent  ofhii 
philosophy  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  his  succeaBon. 
Instead  of  deifying  the  human  understanding,  he  clainu 
to  limit  it,  —  to  force  the  overflowing  river  into  its  natnill 

'  Kritit.  p.  389 ;  Protrgomrna,  pp.  44,  51. 
*  Proltgomerut,  p.  85. 
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obannel,  the  phenon  enal  world,  and  to  exclude  forever  the 
sphere  of  the  absolute.  When  Kant  says  that  reason  creates 
the  universe,  or  at  least  assists  in  its  creation,  he  means  the 
phenomenal  universe,  the  totality  of  phenomena,  and  he 
very  candidly  admits  that  uhere  may  be,  beyond  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  a  world  of  noumena  or  realities  which 
cannot  be  perceived,  which  are  inaccessible  and  conse- 
quently superior  to  reason.^  Kant  is  far  from  being  a  pan- 
logist  in  the  Hegelian  sense  of  the  term ;  nay,  the  very 
object  of  the  entire  second  part  of  his  critique  of  the  under- 
standing, the  Transcendental  Dialectic^  is  to  demonstrate 
the  incompetence  of  theoretical  reason  beyond  the  domain 
of  experience,  and  the  futility  of  metaphjrsics  considered  as 
the  science  of  the  absolute. 

B.    Transcbndbntal  Dialectic* 

From  the  faculty  of  judgment  (^Verstand)  Kant  dis- 
tinguishes that  of  embracing  the  totality  of  our  judgments 
under  certain  general  points  of  view,  which  he  calls  Ideas. 
This  faculty,  the  highest  of  all  in  the  intellectual  sphere, 
is  reason  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  the  voxs  of  the 
ancients.  The  concepts  of  "  reason,"  or  Ideas,'  are :  the 
thing-inritBelf^  or  the  absolute^  the  universe^  the  soul^  and 
Ood,  Their  function  is  similar  to  that  of  the  a  priori 
intuitions  (space  and  time),  and  that  of  the  categories. 
Just  as  the  former  arrange  the  impressions  of  sense,  and 
the  latter,  the  intuitions,  so  the  Ideas  arrange  the  infinite 
mass  of  judgments  and  reduce  them  to  a  system.  Hence 
^reason,"  which  fashions  them,  is  the  highest  sjmthetic 
faculty,  the  systematic  and  scientific  faculty.    Thus,  from 

1  The  absolute  rationalism  of  his  snoeessorSy  on  the  other  hand. 
does  not  admit  any  kind  of  transoendenej. 

s  Kriiik,  pp.  2.3d  ff. 

*  The  term  is  derived  from  Platonism,  bat  the  Ideas  of  Kant  art 
ttoi,  like  those  of  Plato,  realiiki  existing  apart  from  oar  thought. 
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the  co-operation  of  Bensibili^,  judgment,  and  **raaaon*' 
arise  the  scienceB.  For  exam[de :  The  oater  senae,  b; 
meana  of  its  a  priori  intuitioaa  of  space  and  time,  fumiahes 
us  with  a  series  of  phenomena ;  the  onderataDding,  with  the 
help  of  its  categories,  makes  concepts,  jndgmeutB,  and 
scientific  propositions  of  them ;  finally,  "  reason  **  embraces 
these  diijtcta  membra  under  the  Idea  of  the  coamoe,  and 
makes  a  science  of  them.  So,  too,  the  inner  sense  famishes 
as  with  a  series  of  facts ;  the  understanding  makes  con- 
cepts of  them ;  and  "  reason  "  combines  these  conoepts  into 
the  Idea  of  the  soul,  and  produces  the  science  of  pejcholt^. 
By  viewing  the  totality  of  phenomena  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  absolute  or  of  God,  reason  creates  theology. 

The  "  Ideas "  and  "  reason,"  as  a  separate  faculty  of 
khe  understanding,  seem  to  be  superfluities  in  the  KaDtian 
system.  The  Idea  of  the  cosmos  is  nothing  but  tlie  cate- 
gory of  totality ;  the  Idea  of  the  soul  and  the  Idea  of  God 
are  the  categories  of  substance  and  cause,  applied  to  inner 
facts  (soul)  and  to  the  sum-total  of  phenomena  (God). 
"  Reason,"  consequently,  is  not  a  faculty  distinct  from  the 
understanding ;  it  is  merely  its  complete  development- 
But  we  shall  not  insist  on  this  critical  detail.  Let  \a 
rather  hasten  to  discuss  the  most  important  topic  of  the 
IHalectic :  the  doctrine  of  the  a-priority  of  the  Ideas,' 

Just  as  space  and  time  are  not  perceived  objeett,  but 
modet  of  perceiving  objects;  just  as  the  categories  of  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  relation  are  meant,  not  objecti,  of  knowl- 
edge, so,  too,  the  universe,  the  soul,  and  God  are  a  priori 
syntheses  of  reason  and  not  beings  existing  independently 
of  the  thinking  subject.  At  least,  it  is  impossible  for  rea- 
son to  demonstrate  their  objective  existence.  Reason,  a» 
Kant  insists,  really  knows  nothing  but  phenomena,  and 
receives  the  matter  of  all  its  operations  from  sensibility 
alone.  Now  the  universe,  as  absolute  totality,  the  soul,  and 
1  Ktitik,  pp.  252  tt. 
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God  are  not  phenomena ;  the  Ideas  —  in  this,  says  Kant 
they  differ  from  the  categories  —  do  not  receive  any  con- 
tent from  sensibility ;  they  are  supreme  norms,  regulative 
points  of  view,  no  more,  no  less.  Old  metaphysics  erred  in 
regarding  them  as  anything  else. 

Dogmatism  deludes  itself  when  it  claims  to  know  the 
absolute.  It  resembles  the  child  that  sees  the  sky  touching 
the  horizon,  and  imagines  that  it  can  reach  the  sky  by  mov- 
ing towards  the  seeming  line  of  intersection.  The  sky  is 
the  thing-in-itself,  the  absolute,  which  by  a  kind  of  optical 
illusion,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  object  that  can  be  studied 
and  experienced ;  the  horizon,  which  recedes  as  the  child 
advances,  is  experience,  which  seems  to  attain  the  absolute, 
and  which,  in  reality,  cannot  approach  it ;  the  child  itself 
is  the  dogmatic  metaphysician.  Let  us  say,  to  be  just,  that 
the  illusion  is  common  to  all  intellects,  just  as  the  illusion 
that  the  heaven  bounds  the  earth  is  shared  by  all.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  dogptnatic  philosopher 
and  the  critical  philosopher.  The  former,  like  the  child, 
is  the  dupe  of  his  illusion,  while  the  latter  explains  it  and 
takes  it  for  what  it  is  woith.  Kant  might  have  summed 
up  his  entire  critique  as  follows :  Knowledge  is  relative  ; 
a  known  absolute  signifies  a  relative  absolute;  which  is 
contradictory. 

What  is  true  of  traditional  ontology  is  true  of  psychology, 
cosmology,  and  theology. 

Rational  psychology,  as  Descartes,  Leibniz,  and  Wolff 
conceived  it,  rests  on  a  paralogism.^  "  I  think,"  sayB  Des- 
cartes, "  therefore  I  am  "  —  and  mentally  adds :  a  substance. 
Now,  that  is  just  what  he  has  no  right  to  do.  I  thinks 
means :  I  am  the  logical  subject  of  my  thought.  But  have  I 
the  right  to  infer  from  this  that  I  am  a  substance  in  the 
sense  which  Cartesian  metaphysics  attaches  to  the  term  ? 
A  logical  subject  is  one  thing,  a  metaphysical  subject  is 

^  Kritik,  pp.  275  ff. 
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quite  another.  When  I  expreas  the  judgment :  The  eutb 
is  a  planet,  the  logioal  lubjeot  of  ihia  proposition  ui  the  tgo 
that  formulates  itj  while  the  earth  ia  the  real  aubject 
The  celebrated  thesis  of  Descartes  is  a  panlogiam,  because 
it  confuses  the  ^  the  logioal  subject,  with  the  J,  the  real 
sut^ct.  Metaphysically,  I  do  not  know  the  tgo,  and  I 
shall  never  know  it,  except  as  the  logioal  subject,  as  an  Idea 
inseparable  from  my  judgments,  as  the  premise  and  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  all  my  intellectual  operationa.  I  shall 
never  know  more.  As  aoon  as  I  moke  a  substance  of  it,  I 
make  it  the  object  of  a  judgment,  which  is,  accorcUng  to 
Kant,  as  absurd  as  though  I  pretended  to  tet  space  and 
time.  Space  and  time  are  s  priori  ideas  which  serve  as  s 
framework  for  sensible  ideas,  without  being  objects  of  the 
senses  themselves.  So,  too,  the  eogtto  is  an  a  priori  judge- 
ment, preceding  all  other  judgments  as  a  eonditio  tine  qua 
non,  without,  however,  in  any  way  anticipating  the  nature 
of  the  ego.  I  cannot  judge  metaphysically  concerning  the 
ego,  because  it  is  I  who  am  judging :  one  cannot  be  both 
judge  and  litigant,  as  they  say  in  law ;  or  subject  of  the  dis- 
course and  the  real  subject,  as  they  say  in  logic. 

If  it  ia  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  ego  exists  as  a  sub- 
stance, the  doctrines  of  the  simplicity,  immateriality,  and 
immortality  of  the  human  soul  cannot  stand. 

From  the  existence  of  simple  ideas  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  substance,  for  there  are 
also  collective  ideas.  To  conclude  from  the  simplicity  of 
ideas  the  simplicity  of  the  "spiritual  substance"  would 
be  equivalent  to  inferring  the  simplicity  of  the  cosmical 
substance  from  the  simplicity  of  weight,  or  the  unity  of 
motive  force  from  the  simplicity  of  wliat  mechanics  calls 
the  resultant 

Suppose,  however,  the  soul  were  a  simple  substance; 
eimplioity  is  not  immortality.  We  must  remember  that, 
from  Kant's  point  of  view,  bodies  are  phenomena,  i.  e.,  facts 
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produced  by  sensibility,  the  sensible  subject  or  the  ego, 
with  the  co-operation  of  an  absolutely  unknown  cause.  The 
phenomenon  —  we  must  always  return  to  this  fundamental 
thesis  of  criticism  —  the  phenomenon  is  nothing  external  to 
the  sensible  subject ;  heat,  light,  and  color,  although  called 
forth  by  an  external,  wholly  mjrsterious,  solicitation,  are 
products  of  sensibility,  inner  facts,  —  in  short,  ideas. 

Kant,  it  is  true,  seeks  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be* 
tween  the  phenomenon  and  the  intuition  or  idea,  between 
what  happens  at  the  boundary  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego, 
and  what  is  entirely  subjective ;  but  with  indifferent  success. 
The  phenomenon  takes  place  in  us^and  is  consequently 
identical  with  the  idea.  Hence,  in  so  far  as  they  are  phe« 
nomena,  bodie$  are  idea$.  Why,  then,  should  not  tiie  bodies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intuitions  properly  so-called,  the 
categories,  and  the  judgments,  on  the  oUier,  have  a  common 
substance?  Why  should  not  that  which  we  call  matter  be 
an  immaterial  thing,  and  what  we  call  mind  or  soul,  be  a 
material  thing  ?^ 

Immortality,  therefore,  likewise  ceases  to  be  a  self-evident 
doctrine.  According  to  the  supporters  of  this  dogptna,  the 
soul  is  not  only  an  indestructible  substance,  but  preserves, 
in  death,  the  consciousness  of  self.  Now,  we  discover,  in 
inner  perception,  infinite  degrees  of  intensity,  and  may 
conceive  a  descending  scale  that  culminates  in  complete 
destmction. 

By  showing  us  the  possibility  of  what  dogmatism  had 
previously  affirmed  in  Spinoza,  viz.,  the  identity  of  spirit- 

1  Kritik,  first  edition,  p.  2S8 :  So  kdnnte  dock  wohl  dasjenige  Eiuhis, 
welches  den  duteeren  Erscheinungen  turn  Grunde  liegt,  w<u  vnsem  Sinn  so 
afieirt^  dosser  die  Vorstellungen  von  Raunit  McUerie^  Gestalt^  ete.^  bekommt, 
dieses  Etwas  .  .  •  kOnnte  dock  auek  zugleich  das  Subject  der  Gedanken 
sein,  . .  .  Demnach  ist  selbnt  durch  die  eingerSumte  Ein/achheii  der  Natur 
die  mensehHche  Seele  wm  der  Materie^  wenn  man  sis  {wis  man  soU)  bios 
als  Ersckeinung  hetrachtet  in  Ansehung  des  SitbsiraU  derselben  gar  nMl 
kimrtiektnd  unUrsehimUm, 
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ual  substance  and  material  substance,  criticism  does  swsj 
with  the  hypotheaes  of  influxus,  divine  assbtance,  and  pre- 
established  harmony.  These  theories  lose  their  ration  d'ilrt 
as  soon  as  it  is  proved  that  the  "  substances  "  of  Descartes 
and  the  "  monads  "  of  Leibniz  are  nothing  but  phenomena, 
derived,  perhaps,  from  a  common  source.  The  problem  is  no 
longer  to  explain  the  reciprocal  action  of  8du1  and  body,  but 
to  ascertain  bow  the  same  reason,  the  same  ego,  can  produce 
phenomena  as  diametricallj  opposed  as  material  facts  and 
intellectual  facts,  extension  and  thought.  In  this  new 
form,  the  question  retains  all  its  importance  and  m}'8teiiou3 
fascination  for  Kant. ,  He  touched  upon  it,  as  we  saw,  in 
connection  with  the  idea  of  time  and  its  function  as  sn 
intermediary  between  the  intuitions  and  the  categories,  but 
he  could  not  penetrate  more  deeply  into  tlie  sabjeot  withont 
oontradictiDg  hia  prenusee.  To  attempt  to  aoWe  it  meiat 
to  state  what  sensibility  is  in  itteff,  what  the  understanding 
is  tn  it*e{f;  it  meant  to  make  the  thing-in-itself  an  object  of 
metaphysical  knowledge. 

After  oTerthrowing  rational  paychology,  Kant  uudertiket 
'  to  demolish  rational  cosmology  in  the  WolCSan  sense.*  In- 
stead of  confining  itself  to  the  domain  of  experience,  this 
alleged  science  makes  an  Idea,  the  cosmos,  the  object  of  its 
speculations.  When  it  considers  tikis  Idea  from  the  stand- 
point of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality,  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  involved  in  antinomies.  Antinomies  an 
theories  which  contradict  each  other,  each  one,  at  the  sama 
time,  being  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  the  other. 

ANTINOMY  OP  QUAKTITT 

We  can  demonstrate,  with  the  same  show  of  reason,  thtt 
oniTerse  is  a  limited  quantity,  and  that  it  is  unlimited 
tpaoe  and  time,  i.  e.,  infinite  and  eternal. 

1  Kriiik,  pp.  S2$  S. 
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(1)  Tl^e  univene  %$  limited  in  time  and  in  epace.  Let 
as  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  not  The 
universe,  as  a  whole,  is  composed  of  parts  which  exist  sim- 
ultaneously. Now,  I  cannot  conceive  it  as  a  whole  except 
by  a  mental  addition,  a  successive  synthesis  of  its  parts. 
But,  by  hypothesis,  these  parts  are  infinite  in  number. 
Hence  their  successive  addition  requires  an  infinite  time. 
Consequently,  the  idea  of  the  universe,  the  result  of  this 
addition,  presupposes  that  an  infinite  time  has  elapsed  to 
form  it.  But  elapsed  time  is  not  infinite  time.  To  reach 
a  sum,  the  number  of  parts  to  be  added  must  be  limited : 
we  cannot  add  an  infinite  number  of  parts.  Now,  the  idea 
of  the  universe  is  a  synthesis,  the  result  of  an  addition. 
Hence,  the  universe  has  a  limited  extent  (Aristotle).  Let 
us  likewise  assume  that  it  has  no  limit  in  time,  that  it  has 
no  beginning.  On  this  hypothesis,  an  infinite  number  of 
moments  have  elapsed  up  to  a  given  time.  But  an  infinite 
lapse  (i.  e.,  finitude)  of  time  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  universe,  therefore,  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time 
(Plato). 

(2)  The  universe  is  unlimited  in  space  and  in  time. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be,  beyond  its  limits,  an  infinite 
space  (for  the  idea  of  space  does  not  admit  of  limits); 
hence  there  would  be  space  by  the  side  of  things,  and  we 
might  speak  of  a  relation  between  the  universe  and  the 
infinite  space  surrounding  it,  i.  e.,  of  a  relation  between 
objects  and  something  which  is  not  an  object ;  for  we  now 
know  that  space  is  not  an  object.  But  a  relation  between 
an  object  and  something  that  is  not  an  object  is  impos- 
sible ;  a  relation  may  obtain  between  things  in  space ;  there 
can  be  none  between  things  and  the  space  in  which  they 
exist.  Hence  the  universe  is  unlimited. — If  it  had  had  a 
beginning,  it  would  have  been  preceded  by  time  without 
content,  i.  e.,  by  nothing^  for  time  without  content  is  equal 
to  nothing.  Now  ex  nihilo  nihil.  Hence  the  universe  is 
eternal  (Parmenides,  Aristotle). « 
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▲xTEZMomr  ov  QUALonr 

Consideied  from  the  standpoint  of  qnalitjr  (L  •>»  of  ik 
inner  nature),  is  oosmical  matter  oompooed  of  atoms  ov 
elements  which  are,  in  turn,  composite?  Botii  Ae  tiifltii 
and  the  antithesis  may  be  proyed  with  equally  qo^oit 
reasons. 

Thesis :  Matter  u  eompo$ed  of  rimph  eltmmtt,  or  mtornL 
Let  us  assume  that  the  opposite  theory  is  true,  and  that 
matter  is  composed  of  parts,  in  turn  composed  of  paiti 
diyisiUe  into  parts,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  If,  in  this 
hypothesis,  we  abstract  from  the  idea  of  composition  and 
decomposition,  nothing  whatever  is  left;  now,  out  of  nodh 
ing  nothing  can  be  composed.  Eyery  composite  thing  pee- 
supposes  simple  constitutiye  elements.  Hence,  matter  ii 
composed  of  indivisible  elementary  substances,  monads,  or 
atoms. 

The  antithesis,  according  to  which  matter  i$  mfinUdjf 
divisible^  is  equally  easy  of  proof.  In  so  far  as  the  as- 
sumed atoms  are  material,  they  are  extended.  Now,  that 
which  is  extended  is  divisible.  Inextended  particles  are 
no  longer  matter.  Hence,  there  are  no  simple  materiil 
elements. 

ANTINOMY  OF  RELATION 

Does  the  universe,  considered  as  an  order  of  things,  em- 
brace free  causes,  or  is  it  governed,  without  exception,  by 
necessity?  Metaphysicians  have  demonstrated  both  the 
thesis  and  the  antithesis. 

The  thesis,  which  affirms  that  there  are  free  caueee^  is 
proved  as  follows :  Liet  us  suppose  that  all  things  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  necessary  nexus.  If,  on  this 
hypothesis,  we  desire  to  pass  from  an  effect  to  its  first 
cause,  it  will  be  found  that  this  first  cause  does  not  exist, 
or  at  least  that  the  cause  which  seems  to  be  the  Jir$t  is  not 
really  the  first,  but  merely  a  link  in  the  infinite  chain  of 
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aTentB.  Now,  according  to  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason,  in  order  that  an  event  be  produced,  all  the  causes 
necessary  to  its  production  must  exist,  and  all  the  con* 
ditions  which  it  presupposes  must  be  satisfied.  If  one  of 
these  conditions  is  absent,  the  event  cannot  be  produced. 
But,  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  infinite  chain,  there  is  no  first 
cause  or  condition  of  a  given  event.  If  this  cause  is  lack- 
ing, the  occurrence  cannot  take  place.  Now,  it  does  take 
place ;  hence,  there  is  a  first  cause,  that  is,  a  cause  that  is 
not  again  the  necessarily  predetermined  effect  of  a  previ- 
ous cause,  or,  finally,  a  free  cause.  Hence,  there  are  in 
the  world,  besides  necessary  occurrences,  free  occurrences 
and  free  causes. 

According  to  the  antithesis,  everything  U  neeeeeary  corir 
nection^  and  Uberty  is  merely  an  illusion.  Let  us  assume 
a  free  cause.  This  cause  necessarily  exists  prior  to  its 
effects,  and,  moreover,  it  pre-exists  in  a  different  state  from 
that  which  it  assumes  when  the  effect  is  produced ;  first,  it 
exists  as  a  virgin,  then,  when  the  effect  is  produced,  as  a 
mother,  so  to  speak.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion, two  successive  states  without  a  causal  tie,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  principle  recognized  by  the  critique,  that 
every  phenomenon  is  an  effect.  Hence,  liberty  in  the  in- 
deterministic  sense  is  impossible. 

ANTINOMY  OF  MODALITY 

According  to  the  thesis,  there  exiete  either  in  the  world  or 
beyond  A,  a  neceuary  leing^  an  abeolute  catiee  of  the  uni- 
veree.  The  demonstration  is  similar  to  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  free  causes.  The  world  is  a  series  of  effects. 
Each  effect,  to  be  produced,  presupposes  a  determined 
series  of  causes  or  conditions,  and,  consequently,  a  first 
cause  or  condition,  an  existence  that  is  no  longer  contin 
gent  but  necessary. 
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According  to  the  aniithesU,  there  ie  no  neeesiary  heinf, 
either  in  the  universe  a*  an  integral  part  of  the  eo»mf»,  w 
beyond  it,  as  the  cattie  of  the  world. 

Now,  if  there  is,  in  the  world  and  a»  part  of  it,  some- 
thing necessary,  this  can  only  be  conceived  in  two  ways: 
(1)  it  exiatB  at  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  or  (2)  it  coin- 
cides with  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  constituting  it. 
Now,  every  beginning  is  a  moment  of  time.  Hence,  an 
absolute  beginning  would  be  a  moment  of  time  without  > 
preceding  moment ;  which  is  inconceivable,  for  the  idea  of 
time  admits  of  no  limits.  Hence,  there  is  no  necessary 
being  at  the  origin  of  thingi.  But  it  is  also  incorrect  to  say 
with  Spinoza  and  the  pantheists,  lliat  the  whole  of  things 
and  the  totality  of  the  momenta  of  time,  i.  e,,  the  univeree. 
is  necessary  and  absolute  being.  For,  however  immeBsmy 
able  it  may  be,  a  totality  of  relative  and  contizigent  beingc 
will  no  more  constitute  an  absolute  and  necessary  being 
than  a  hundred  thousand  idiots  will  constatuta  one  in- 
teUigent  man.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  necesssiy  m  the 
world. 

Nor  is  there  anything  necessary  beyond  the  umverte. 
For  if  the  necessary  being  ezista  outside  of  the  world,  it 
exists  outside  of  time  and  apace.  Now  it  is,  by  hypothe- 
sis, the  principle,  the  aouroe,  the  beginning  of  things.  As 
their  beginning,  it  constitutes  a  moment  of  time.  But  it 
is  outside  of  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  necessary  being 
cannot  be  conceived  either  in  the  form  of  immanency  or  in 
that  of  transcendency. 

The  fourth  antinomy  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  cos- 
mology as  with  rational  theolc^y,  the  futility  of  which  it 
shows  in  advance.  Nevertheless,  Kant  devotes  eighty- 
eight  pi^es  to  the  critique  of  the  theodicy  and  the  proofi 
of  the  existence  of  God.' 

1  KritO,  pp.  456 1. 
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The  ontologicml  proof  (Anselm,  Descartes)  concludes 
from  the  idea  of  God  the  objective  existence  of  a  supreme 
being,  and  has  no  more  value  than  the  following  reason- 
ing of  a  poor  man :  I  have  the  idea  of  a  hundred  thalers, 
hence  these  hundred  thalers  exist — in  my  purse.  This 
is  the  same  objection  which  Gaunilo  of  Marmoutiers  had 
urged  against  St.  Anselnu 

The  cosmological  argument  (a  conthigentia  mundi)  falsely 
assumes  that  there  can  be  no  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
effects  without  a  first  cause.  ^  By  connecting  the  series  of 
contingent  things  with  a  first  and  necessary  cause,  it  ima- 
gines that  it  closes  the  series,  while,  in  reality,  there  still 
remains,  between  this  alleged  first  cause  and  the  following 
«^use,  the  yawning  chasm  which  separates  the  necessary 
from  the  contingent,  and  the  absolute  from  the  relative. 
But  even  granting  the  cogency  of  the  proof,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  necessary  being,  whose  existence  it  claims 
to  establish,  is  the  personal  being  which  theology  calls  God. 

The  teleological  or  physico-theological  proof  infers  from 
the  finality  revealed  in  nature  the  existence  of  an  Intel* 
ligent  creator.  This  argument  has  the  advantage  that  it 
makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  and  the  preacher 
is  free  to  use  it  in  preference  to  all  other  reasonings.  But 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  has  no  value ;  for  (1)  it 
passes  from  sensible  data  to  something  that  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  senses;  (2)  it  professes  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  the  creator  of  matter ; 

(3)  with  what  right,  moreover,  does  it  compare  the  universe 
to  a  clock  or  a  house  ?  Is  the  world  necessarily  a  work 
presupposing  a  workman  ?  Why,  instead  of  being  a  machine 
begun  at  a  given  time,  could  it  not  be  an  eternal  reality  ? 

(4)  Besides,  what  is  finality  ?  Is  it  inherent  in  the  things 
themselves  ?  or  is  not  rather  our  own  caprice  which  confers 

^  See  the  fourth  antmomy. 
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upon  them  their  teleological  ohancter,  Mcording  m  tfaej 
please  us  or  displease  us  (Spinoza)  7 

The  moral  proof,  which  is  based  on  the  purpoaiTeiiMi  in 
the  moral  order,  on  the  existence  of  the  moral  law,  on  tlit 
phenomenon  of  moral  conscience  and  the  feeling  of  respoott- 
bility,  is  peremptory  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  reih 
son,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  theory  it  shares  tlit 
weakness  of  the  teleological  proof,  of  which  it  is,  at  bottom, 
merely  a  variation.^ 

In  short,  the  critique  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  does 
not  culminate  in  atheism,  but  neither  does  it  lead  to  theism; 
it  does  not  lead  to  materialism,  nor  does  it  infer  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  soul  and  freedom ;  that  is  to  say,  its  last  word 
is  the  erroxv  ^  matters  of  metaphysics.  Enclosed  within 
the  magic  circle  of  our  intuitions,  our  concepts,  our  a  prion 
Ideas,  we  perceive,  we  judge,  we  know,  but  we  know 
phenomena  merely,  1.  e.,  relations  existing  between  an 
object  absolutely  unknown  in  itself  and  a  thinking  subject, 
which  we  know  only  by  its  phenomena,  and  whose  essence 
is  shrouded  in  eternal  mystery.  What  we  call  the  world 
is  not  the  world  in  itself ;  it  is  the  world  remodelled  and 
transformed  by  sensibility  and  thought ;  it  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  functions  of  our  intellectual  faculties  and  a 
something,  we  know  not  what,  which  arouses  them ;  it  is  the 
relation  of  two  unknowns,  the  hypothesis  of  an  hypo 
the  ^^  dream  of  a  dream.'' 


XL    Critique  of  Practical  Reason  * 

Although  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  reduces  us  to  t 
scepticism  which  is  all  the  more  absolute  because  it  is  rea- 

*  The  critique  of  monotheism,  polytheism,  and  pantheism,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  theism.  Theism  erroneously  snbsumes  an  Idea  of 
reason  under  a  category,  being ;  the  error  of  monotheism,  polytheisin, 
and  pantheism  consists  in  applying  to  the  same  Idea  the  eategorisi 
of  quantity  :  unity,  plurality,  and  totality. 

'  [H.  Cohen,  Kant's  Begriindung  der  Etkik,  Berlin,  1877 ;  £.  Zdkr, 
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■oned,  proTed,  scientifically  established,  and  legitimized, 
it  would  be  a  graye  mistake  to  consider  the  sage  of  Koen« 
igsberg  as  a  sceptic  in  the  traditional  sense,  and  to  impute 
to  him  a  weakness  for  the  materialism  of  his  age.  Scepti- 
cism is  the  upshot  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reaeon  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  the  ultimatum  of  Kantianism.  To  assert  the 
contrary  is  completely  to  misunderstand  the  spirit  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  the  final  purpose  of  his  critique. 
This  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  moral  faith  and  its  tran- 
scendent object,  but  wholly  in  its  favor.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
not  Kan^s  intention  to  **  humiliate  "  reason,  as  TertuUian 
and  Pascal  had  desired  to  do,  but  to  assign  to  it  its  proper 
place  among  all  our  faculties,  its  true  rdle  in  the  compli- 
cated play  of  our  spiritual  life.  Now,  this  place  is,  accord- 
ing to  Kanti  a  subordinate  one ;  this  function  is  regulative 
and  modifying,  not  e<mMii%utive  and  creative.  The  Will, 
and  not  reaean^  forms  the  basis  of  our  faculties  and  of 
things  :  that  is  the  leading  thought  of  Kantian  philosophy. 
While  reason  becomes  entangled  in  inevitable  antinomies 
and  involves  us  in  doubts,  the  will  is  the  ally  of  faith,  the 
source,  and,  therefore,  the  natural  guardian  of  our  moral 
and  religious  beliefs.  Observe  that  Kant  in  no  wise  denies 
the  existence  of  the  thing-in-itself,  of  the  soul,  and  of  God, 
but  only  the  possibility  of  proving  the  reality  of  these  Ideas, 
by  means  of  reasoning.  True,  he  combats  spiritualistic 
dogmatism,  but  the  same  blow  that  brings  it  down  over- 
throws materialism ;  and  though  he  attacks  theism,  he  like- 
wise demolishes  the  dogmatic  pretensions  of  the  atheists. 
What  he  combats  to  the  utmost  and  pitilessly  destroys  is 
the  dogmatism  of  theoretical  reason,  under  whatever  form 

Ueher  das  Kantische  Moralprinctp^  Berlin,  ISSO;  J.  6.  Scharman, 
Kantian  Etkiet  and  the  Ethic*  of  Evolutum,  London,  1881 ;  N.  Porter, 
Kanfi  Ethics,  Chicago,  1886 ;  F.  W.  Forster,  Der  Entwickelungsgang  der 
Kantiseken  Ethik,  eta,  Berlin,  1804 ;  Piinjer,  Die  Religionslshre  Kanfst 
J«M,1874.  — Tm.]. 
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it  may  present  itself,  whether  as  theism  or  atheum,  spirit 
uallam  or  materialism ;  is  its  assumption  of  authority  in  the 
system  of  our  faculties ;  is  the  prejudice  which  attribQUs 
metaphysical  capacity  to  the  understanding,  iaolaUd  /ram 
the  will  and  dependit^  on  its  own  reeourcet.  By  way  of 
retaliation  —  and  here  he  reveals  the  depth  of  his  philo- 
sojihiu  faith  —  he  concedes  a  certain  metaphysical  cspacit; 
to  practical  reason,  i.  e.,  to  wilt. 

Like  the  undei-stajidirig,  the  will  baa  its  own  character, 
itfi  original  forms,  it«  particular  legislation,  a  legislation 
which  Kant  calls  "  practical  reason."  In  this  new  domain, 
the  problems  raised  by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  change 
in  aspect ;  doubts  are  dissipated,  and  uncertainties  give  waj' 
to  practical  certainty.  The  moral  law  differs  essentially 
from  physical  law,  as  conceived  by  theoretical  i-easun. 
Physical  law  is  irresistible  and  inexorable ;  tite  moitl 
law  does  not  compel,  but  bind ;  hence  it  implin  freedom. 
Though  freedom  cannot  be  proved  tbeoreticedly,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  doubtful  to  the  will :  it  is  a  pot^uiate  of  practical 
reason,  an  immediate  fact  of  the  moral  consciotuness.^ 

Here  arises  one  of  the  great  difBculties  with  which 
philosophy  is  confronted :  How  can  we  reconcile  the  pos- 
tulate of  practical  reason  with  the  axiom  of  pure  reason 
that  every  occurrence  in  the  phenomenal  order  is  a  neces- 
sary effect,  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  goTemed  by  an 
absolute  determinism?  Kant,  whose  belief  in  free-will  is 
no  less  ardent  than  his  love  of  truth,  cannot  admit  an  abso- 
lute incompatibility  between  natural  necessity-  and  moral 
liberty.  The  conflict  of  reason  and  conscience,  regarding 
freedom,  can  only  be  a  seeming  one ;  it  must  be  possible  to 
resolve  the  antinomy  without  violating  the  rights  of  the 
intelligence  or  those  of  the  wilL 

The  solution  would,  undoubtedly,  be  impossible,  if  the 

I  Zut  GntndUgung  dtr  Mttaphj/tit  der  Stem,  p.  80 ;  KritH  dm 
■  "    "   «  Vtrminft,  p.  274. 
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Critique  of  Pure  Beaean  absolutely  denied  liberty,  but  the 
fact  is,  it  excludes  freedom  from  the  phenomenal  sphere 
only,  and  not  from  the  intelligible  and  transcendent  world, 
which  exists  behind  the  phenomenon,  though  it  is  unknow- 
able. Theoretical  reason  declares:  Freedom,  though  im- 
possible in  the  phenomenal  world,  is  possible  in  the  absolute 
order ;  it  is  conceived  as  a  noumenon ;  it  is  intelligible ; 
and  practical  reason  adds :  it  is  certain.  Hence,  there  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of 
will.  Our  acts  are  determined,  in  so  far  as  they  occur  in 
time  and  in  space,  indetermined  and  free,  in  so  far  as  the 
source  whence  they  spring,  our  intelliffible  cJiaraeter,  is  in- 
dependent of  these  two  forms  of  sensibility.^ 

This  would  not  be  a  solution  if  time  and  space  were 
objective  realities,  as  dogmatic  philosophy  conceives  them. 
From  that  point  of  vieWj  Spinoza  is  right  in  denjdng  free- 
dom. However,  as  soon  as  we  agree  with  criticism,  that 
space  and,  above  all,  time  are  modes  of  seeing  things,  and 
do  not  affect  the  things  themselves,  determinism  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  theory  or  general  conception  of  things,  a  theory 
or  conception  which  reason  cannot  repudiate  without 
abdicating,  but  which  by  no  means  expresses  their  real 
essence. 

The  Kantian  solution  of  the  problem  of  freedom  at  first 
sight  provokes  a  very  serious  objection.  If  the  soul,  as  in- 
telligible character,  does  not  exist  in  time^  if  it  is  not  a 
phenomenon,  we  can  no  longer  subsume  it  under  the  cate- 
gory of  causality,  since  the  categories  apply  only  to  phe- 
nomena and  not  to  ^*  noumena.'*  Hence  it  ceases  to  be  a 
cause  and  a  free  cause.  Nor  can  we  apply  to  it  the  cate- 
gory of  unity.  Hence  it  ceases  to  be  an  individual  apart 
from  other  individuals :  it  is  identified  with  the  universal, 
the  eternal,  and  the  infinite.  Fichte,  therefore,  consistently 
deduces  his  doctrine  of  the  absolute  ego  from   Kantian 

^  KriUk  der  praktischen  Vernun/t,  pp.  226  ft 
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premises.  Our  philosopher,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  this  is  the  logical  cooclu- 
ston  of  his  theory.  Nay,  he  postulates,  always  in  the  name 
of  practical  reason,  individual  immortality  '  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  solution  of  the  moral  problem,  and  the 
existence  of  a  God  •  apart  from  the  intelligible  ego,  as  the 
highest  guarantee  of  the  moral  order  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  good.  It  is  true,  Kant's  theology  is  merelj 
an  appendix  to  his  etliics,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  very 
seriously.  It  is  no  longer,  »8  in  the  Middle  Ages,  tha 
queen  of  the  sciences,  but  the  humble  servant  of  inde- 
pendent ethics.  This  personal  God,  afterwards  postulated 
by  the  Critique  1/  Practical  Beaton,  forcibly  reminds  os  of 
the  celebrated  epigram  of  a  contemporary  of  our  philoso- 
pher :  "  It  there  were  no  God,  we  should  have  to  inveot 

The  real  God  of  Kant  is  Freedom  in  the  Berries  of  tha 
ideal,  or  the  good  Will  (dtr  gute  WUle)* 

His  conviction  in  this  matter  is  most  clearly  expresMd  \ij 
the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  practical  reason,*  i.  e,,  of  U» 
mil,*  Theoretical  reason  and  practical  reason,  tiwagb  not 
directly  contradicting  each  other,  are  slightly  at  Tarianoe  M 
to  the  most  important  questions  of  ethics  and  religion,  tba 
former  tending  to  conceive  liberty,  God,  and  the  abeolate  m 
ideals  having  no  demonstrable  objectave  existence,  tlw 
latter  affirming  the  reality  of  the  autonomoiu  soul,  raapoui- 
bility,  immortality,  and  the  Snpreme  Beii^.  The  oooW' 
quences  of  Uiis  dualism  would  be  disastrous  if  theoretical 
reason  and  practical  reason  were  of  equal  rank  *  and  tbey 

)  Krbit  der  praktiieken  Vemnnfi,  p.  261.  *  Id.,  p.  284. 

*  GrumHtgung  zur  Mttaphiftik  der  Sitttn,  p.  11 :  Bi  i*l  HbtraB  mdUi 
in  der  Welt,  ja  lAerhaupl  aaeh  antter  dermlben  m  dmken  wiSglidi,  MM 
o!me  Einschrlhtkwig  JUr  gut  kottntt  gehallen  teerdtn,  aU  <dUi»  «m  Gunl 

WiLLZ. 

*  Kritit  dtr  praituektn  Vtmunft,  p.  2581  •  74.,  pp.  106  E. 
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would  be  still  more  disastrous,  were  the  latter  subordinated 
to  the  former.  But  the  authority  of  practical  reason  is 
superior  to  that  of  theoretical  reason,  and  in  real  life  the 
former  predominates.  Hence  we  should,  in  any  case,  act  a$ 
if  it  were  proved  that  we  are  free,  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
that  there  is  a  supreme  judge  and  rewarder. 

In  certain  respects,  the  dualism  of  understanding  and 
will  is  a  happy  circumstance.  If  the  realities  of  religion, 
Grod,  freedom,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  were  self- 
evident  truths,  or  capable  of  theoretical  proof,  we  should 
do  the  good  for  the  sake  of  future  reward,  our  will  would 
cease  to  be  autonomous,  our  acts  would  no  longer  be  strictly 
moral ;  for  every  other  motive  except  the  categorical  imperor 
live  of  conscience  and  the  respect  which  it  inspires,  be  it 
friendship  or  even  the  love  of  God,  renders  the  will  hetr 
eronomouSj  and  deprives  its  acts  of  their  ethical  character. 
Moreover,  religion  is  true  only  when  completely  identical 
with  morality.  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  reason  con* 
sists  in  morality,  nothing  more  nor  less.  The  essence  of 
Christianity  is  eternal  morality ;  the  goal  of  the  church  is 
the  triumph  of  right  in  humanity.  When  the  church  aims 
at  a  different  goal,  it  loses  its  raieon  JCitre^ 

^  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzin  der  hlouen  Vemunftj  pp.  130  ff.  i 
205  ft,  —  The  independent  morality  of  the  socialist  P.  J.  Proudhon  (1809- 
1865)  is  grounded  on  these  principles.  It  is  based  on  the  following 
proposition :  **  Morality  must  cease  'x>  lean  on  theology  for  support,  it 
mnsi  free  itself  from  all  so-caUed  revealed  dogmas,  and  base  itself 
solely  on  conscience  and  the  innate  principle  of  justice,  without  re- 
quiring the  support  of  the  belief  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.**  This  doctrine  of  Proudhon  has  been  reproduced  and  popular* 
ized  by  a  weekly  journal,  the  "  Morale  indipendante^^  edited  by  Massol, 
Morin,  and  Coignet  (1865  ff.). 
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m.  CritiqnB  of  Jadgmant^ 
While  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reaton,  with  its  categoil 
cal  imperative,  ite  primacy  of  the  conacience.  a,nd  its  absolula  l 
independence  of  morality,  eatisfiea  Kant's  moral  feeling 
and  hia  great  love  of  liberty,  which  had  been  shaken  by  Um  I 
conclusions  of  the  Critiqw  of  Pure  Bemon,  the  philosophic^ 
instinct  reasserts  itself  in  his  sesthetics  and  teleology, 
which  fonn  the  subject-matter  of  ijs  Critique  of  Judgmei^ 
We  have  seen  how,  in  !  C  ?ite  of  Pure  Reaton,  he 
univeraaUy  combines  i  s  w    ti  analysis,  how  he  solden 

together  the  heteroe'en  parts  of  the   cognitive  appa- 

ratus: between  the       i  i  if  sensibility  and  those  of 

reason  he  discovers       :  i      ■  ite  function  of  the  ide» 

of  time,  which  is  i,  half  category ;  between 

a  priori  concepts  which  are  diametrically  opposed,  be 
inserts  intermediary  categories.  The  same  synthetic  im- 
pulse  leads  him,  in  his  Critique  of  Judgment,  to  bridge 
over  the  chaam  which  separates  theoretical  reason  and  the 
conscience.* 

The  GBSthetical  and  teleologtcBt  sense  is  an  intermediate 
feculty,  a  connecting  link  between  the  understanding  and 
the  will.  Truth  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  nature 
and  natural  necessity  its  subject-matter.  The  will  strives 
for  the  good ;  it  deds  with  freedom.  The  SBSthetical  and 
teleological  sense  (or  judgment  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term)  is  concerned  with  what  lies  between  the  true  and 
the  good,  between  nature  and  liberty ;  we  mean  the  beaati- 
ful  and  the  purposive.  Kant  calls  it  judgment  because  of 
the  analogy  between  its  manifestatiottB  and  what  is  called 
judgment  in  logic;  like  the  judgment,  the  sense  of  the 

>  [A.  SUdler,  Kant't  Teleologit,  etc.,  Berlin,  1874;  H.  Cohen,  Kanti 
Bfgriinduny  der  AeOhttik,  Berlin,  1889 ;  J.  Goldfriedrich,  KanTt  A» 
ikeiik,  Leipaic,  1895;  J.  H.  Tufta,  The  Som^t*  and  DtvtlojmentofEwf* 
TeUoloqii,  Chicago,  1882.  —Tb.]. 

•  KriiO:  der  UrtkiiUknffi,  p.  14- 
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beautiful  and  the  teleological  establishes  a  relation  between 
two  things  which  as  such  have  nothing  in  common :  between 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  is,  between  freedom  and  natural 
necessity.  ' 

1.  JB$theties.  —  The  Sdsthetical  sense  differs  both  from 
the  understanding  and  the  will*  It  is  neither  theoretical 
nor  practical  in  character ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  «ui  geiuris. 
But  it  has  this  in  common  with  reason  and  will,  that  it 
rests  on  an  essentially  subjective  basis.  Just  as  reason 
constitutes  the  true,  and  will  the  good,  so  the  sesthetical 
sense  makes  the  beautiful.  Beauty  does  not  inhere  in  ob- 
jects ;  it  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  sesthetical  sense ;  it  is 
the  product  of  this  sense,  as  time  and  space  are  the  products 
of  the  theoretical  sense.  That  is  beautiful  which  pleases 
(quality),  which  pleases  all  (quantity),  which  pleases  with- 
out interest  and  without  a  concept  (relation),  and  pleases, 
necessarily  (modality).^ 

What  characterizes  the  beautiful  and  distinguishes  it 
from  the  sublime,  is  the  feeling  of  peace,  tranquillity,  or 
harmony  which  it  arouses  in  us,  in  consequence  of  the  per* 
feet  agreement  between  the  understanding  and  the  imagi- 
nation. The  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  disturbs  us,  agitates 
us,  transports  us.  Beauty  dwells  in  the  form ;  the  sublime, 
in  the  disproportion  between  the  form  and  the  content. 
The  beautiful  calms  and  pacifies  us ;  the  sublime  brings 
disorder  into  our  faculties;  it  produces  discord  between 
the  reason,  which  conceiyes  the  infinite,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, which  has  its  fixed  limits.  The  emotion  caused  in  us 
by  the  starry  heavens,  the  storm,  and  the  raging  sea  springs 
from  the  conflict  aroused  by  these  different  phenomena 
between  our  reason,  which  can  measure  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  heavenly  distances  without  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  enormous  figures,  and  our  imagination,  which  cannot 

1  Kritik  der  Urtheiltkrqft,  pp.  46  ff. 
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follow  reason  into  die  depths  of  infinity.  Man  baa  a  feeling 
of  grandeur,  because  be  bimseli  is  grand  tbrongb  reason. 
The  ftnimftl  remains  passive  in  the  presence  of  the  snntl 
spectacled  of  nature,  because  its  intelligence  does  not  rise 
beyond  the  level  of  its  imagination.  Hence  we  ^itlj  saj, 
tbe  sublime  elevates  the  soul  (dot  Srh^>ene  itt  «rh«bend). 
In  the  feeling  of  the  sublime,  man  reveals  himself  as  a  being 
infinite  in  reason,  finite  in  imagination.  Both  infinite  and 
finite:  bow  is  that  possible?  Kant  cannot  fathom  this 
mystety  wiUiout  auxpassing  the  limits  which  he  baa  pte* 
scribed  to  knowledge.' 

2.  Teleology^  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  purposivene«. 
The  one  arouses  in  us,  immediately  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  concept,  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  inner 
harmony :  this  is  subjective  finality,  which  constitutes  tbe 
beautiful.  The  other  also  arouses  pleasure,  but  mediately, 
in  consequence  of  an  experience  or  an  intermediate  process 
of  reasoning:  this  is  objective  finality,  which  constitutes 
the  suitable  (dot  Zwtckmttuige).  Thus,  a  flower  may  be 
botii  the  object  of  an  ssthetical  judgment  in  tbe  artist,  and 
of  a  teleological  judgment  in  the  naturalist,  who  has  tested 
its  value  as  a  remedy.  Only,  the  judgment  which  stamps 
it  as  beautiful  is  immediate  and  spontaneous,  while  that  of 
the  naturalist  depends  on  previous  experience. 

The  CrxHqw  of  Pure  JReaion  regards  every  phenomenon 
as  a  necessary  effect,  and  therefore  excludes  purposivenesa 
from  the  phenomenal  world.  Physics  merely  enumerates 
an  infinite  series  of  causes  and  effects.  Teleology  intro- 
duces between  the  cause  and  the  efFect,  considered  as  the 
end  or  goal,  the  means,  the  instrumental  cause.  Theoreti- 
cally, teleology  is  valueless.  However,  we  cannot  avoid  it 
BO  long  as  we  apply  our  teleological  sense  to  the  study  o( 
nature.     Unless  we  abandon  one  of  our  faculties,  which  ii 

»  KrUik  dtr  UrihtiUkrafl,  pp.  87  fl. ;  8B9  fl. 

•  Id.,  pp.  339  ff. 
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as  real  and  inevitable  as  reason  and  will,  we  cannot  help 
recognizing  purposiyeness  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  the  organism  in  general.  Though  mechanism 
fullj  explains  the  inorganic  world,  the  teleological  view 
forces  itself  upon  us  when  we  come  to  consider  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  biology. 

The  antinomy  of  mechanism,  affirmed  by  the  theoretical 
reason,  and  teleology,  claimed  by  the  teleological  sense,  is 
no  more  insoluble  than  that  of  necessity  and  freedom.^ 
Teleology  is  nothing  but  a  theory  concerning  phenomena. 
It  no  more  expresses  the  essence  of  things  than  mechanism. 
This  essence  is  as  unknowable  for  the  Critique  of  Judgment 
as  for  the  Critique  of  Pure  Iteaeon.  Things-in-themselves 
are  not  in  time;  they  have  no  succession,  no  duration. 
According  to  mechanism,  the  cause  and  its  effect,  accord- 
ing to  teleology,  the  free  cause,  the  means,  and  the  goal  at 
which  it  aims,  follow  each  other,  i.  e.,  they  are  separated 
in  time.  But  time  is  merely  an  a  priori  form  of  intuition, 
a  mode  of  conceiving  things ;  as  such  and  apart  from  my 
thought  or  my  theory,  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the 
mechanist,  the  creative  agent,  the  means,  and  the  goal  of 
the  teleologist,  are  in  each  other,  inseparable,  simultaneous. 
Imagine  an  understanding  which  is  not  bound  to  the 
a  priori  forms  of  space  and  time  like  ours,  a  free  and  ab- 
solute intellectual  intuition :  such  an  understanding  would 
perceive  the  cause,  the  means,  and  the  end  at  one  glance ; 
it  would  identify  the  end  and  the  principle;  the  end  would 
not  follow  the  efficient  cause,  but  would  be  immanent  in  it 
and  identical  with  it.  Immanent  teleology^  which  iden- 
tifies the  ends  of  nature  with  the  acting  causes,  is  the 
natural  solution  of  the  antinomy  of  mechanism  and  pur- 
posiveness. 

We  see  that  the  subjectivity  of  time  and  space  is  the  most 

1  Krkik  der  UrtkeOikrafi,  pp.  302  ff. 
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■  original  and,  on  the  whole,  the  moBt  fruitful  of  Vjoit't 
teachings.  There  ia  no  question  so  subtle,  no  proUam  so 
obacure,  aa  not  to  be  illuminateil  by  it.  Space  and  time  are 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,  the  organs  which  reveal  to  it  iu 
inexhauBtihIe  content.  These  organs  are  at  the  same  time 
the  boundaries  of  it^  knowledge.  But  in  spite  of  this 
insurmouHtable  barrier,  it  feels  free,  immortal,  and  divine; 
and  it  declares  its  independence  in  the  field  of  action.  It 
is  the  mind  which  prescribes  ite  laws  to  the  phenomenal 
world;  it  is  tlie  mind  from  which  the  moral  law  proceeds; 
it  ia  the  mind  and  its  judgment  which  make  the  beautiful 
beautiful.  In  short,  the  three  Critiques  culminate  in  ab- 
solute spiritualism.  Kant  compared  bis  work  to  that  of 
Copernicus :  just  as  the  author  of  the  Celestial  Revolution* 
puts  the  sun  in  the  place  of  the  earth  in  our  planetary 
system,  so  the  author  of  the  CrUique  places  the  mind  in 
the  centre  of  the  phenomenal  world  and  makes  the  latter 
dependent  upon  it.  Kant's  philosophy  is,  ondoabtedly, 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  fruitful  product  of  modem 
thought.  WiUi  a  single  exception,  perhaps,^  the  greatest 
systems  which  our  century  has  produced  are  oontinuatioDi 
of  Kantianism,  ^ven  those  —  and  their  number  has  grown 
during  the  last  thirty  years  —  who  have  again  taken  up  the 
Anglo-French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  reven 
tiie  illustiious  name  of  Inmianuel  Kant. 

■  W«  mean  tha  ayit«ro  of  Comte,  which  ia  eloaelj  related  to  tha 
French  philosophy  of  tlie  eigbteenth  century,  Comte  kimaelf  t»j%, 
in  a  letter  to  GoiteTe  d'Eichthal,  dated  December  10th,  1824 :  <•  I  ban 
atwaya  conaidered  Kant  not  only  m  a  very  powerful  thinker,  bnt  abo 
M  tlie  metaphyaioian  who  moat  oloeely  ^prozimatea  the  pontin 
philoMph^." 
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§  68.     Kant  and  German  IdaaUim  ^ 

The  dogmatic  Leibniz-Wolffian  school,'  the  sceptic  G.  E. 
ScHULZE,^  the  eclectic  Hbbdeb,^  Jacobi  ^  and  Hamakn,^ 
the  exponents  of  religious  faith,  accept  the  challenge 
which  Kant  had  hurled  at  all  traditions.  Some  ^^inde- 
pendents'* (Salomon  Maimon,^  Babdili,'  etc.)  take  ex< 
ception  to  his  teachings  or  protest  against  them,  although 
they,  too,  feel  his  influence.  But  the  Kantian  philosophy 
was  eagerly  welcomed,  though  not  wholly  understood,  by 
numerous  disciples,  some  of  them  (Boutebwek,^  Kbug,^^ 

1  [See  p.  434,  note  1 ;  also  toL  V.  of  K.  Fischer's  History  and  Zeller'a 
German  Philosophy.  —  Tr.] 

>  Eberhard  (173B-1809)»  professor  at  Halle,  was  its  chief  represent 
tative. 

*  1761-1833.  Author  of  JEnesidemus.  1792.  [If  the  categories  can* 
not  be  applied  to  things-in-themselyes,  now  can  we  know  whether 
these  exist  or  do  not  exist?  **  We  can  have  no  absolutely  certain  and 
aniyersally  valid  knowledge,  in  philosophy,  either  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  things-in-themselves  and  their  properties,  or  of  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge/'  Kant's  critique  logically  culminates  in 
scepticism. — Tb.] 

*  1744-1808.  The  theologian  Herder,  one  of  the  stars  of  German 
literature,  teaches  a  kind  of  Christianized  Spinozism,  in  which  he  antici- 
pates the  phUosophy  of  Schelling  and  Schleiermacher.  To  the  CriHqus 
of  Kant  he  opposes  his  MetakriHk,  etc.^  Leipsic,  1799.  He  also  wrote: 
Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  GesehichU  der  Mensehheit,  Riga,  1784-1791. 

*  1743-1819.  Complete  works,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1812-25.  [See 
Harms,  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  F.  H.  Jaeobiy  Berlin,  1876 ;  L.  L^vy-Bruhl, 
La  philosophie  de  Jacobi,  Paris,  1894.  —  Tr.] 

*  1730-1788.  Works  published  by  Roth,  Berlm,  1821-43 ;  [also  by 
Gildemeister,  6  vols.,  Gotha,  1858-73]. 

^  1754-1800.  Maimon  rejects  the  Kantian  notion  of  the  thin^-in' 
Oself,  and  approaches  Fichte.    [Cf.  Witte,  S.  Maimon^  Berlin,  1876.] 

*  1761-1808.    Bardili's  rational  realism  anticipates  Hegel's  logic. 

*  1766-1828.  Professor  at  Gottingen,  known  especially  by  his  Aes- 
ihetik,  Leipsic,  1806. 

^  1770-1842.    Kant's  successor  at  Kdnigsberg,  1805,  then  (1809), 
pr>f MMur  at  Leipsic.    Entwur/  eiiKS  neuen  Organon  der  PhUosophiif 
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F&IE8,*  etc.)  being  original  diinken.  Ito  duaC  iptufli 
were:  Scuillbs,'  the  national  poet  of  Oennaay«  Bm* 
hoia'  and  Fichtb.  The  Univenitj  of  Jena  iMwane  tti 
brilliant  centre  of  the  new  moveioenfti  the  enioil)lA»  aa  it 
were,  in  which  the  new  views  were  aoon  transfooned. 

The  original  and  genuine  criticiam  oooapied  a  poalliflB 
between  the  sensationalism  of  Locke,  Hume,  and  Gondillae, 
and  the  intellectualism  of  Leibniz.  Senaatioiialiani  had 
declared:  All  ideas  and  consequently  all  truths,  to  what* 


MaiMan,  1801 ;  FundamentalpkHoiog^ie,  2nd  eiL,  1810 ;  Daa  Sfsfm  dm 
thtarwtitehen  PkUasophie,  8  toIb.,  2d  ed.,  KSnigsberg,  1810-^ ;  ^l^pifai 
der  proeHteken  PkUoiopkie,  8  toIb.,  id.,  1817-10;  Hamdhmek  dtr  PMb^ 
iophu,  2  Tols.|  Leipeio,  1820-21 ;  £ku  aUgemeint  HatM^ek  dm  fktitm 
phiichin  f^tffefwci^/^<l^2dad.,6Tola^L6ipsio,1888-8a-^ 
holds  that  an  original  a  priori  synthesis,  not  farther  to  be  ezplaimdi 
takes  place  within  us  between  being  and  knowledge,  calls  his  syitttn : 
iranscendental  syrUhetism. 

1  1778-1843.  Professor  at  Heidelberg  and  Jena.  Fries  refeis 
criticism  to  the  domain  of  psychology,  and  bases  it  on  inner  obser?a> 
tion.  His  philosophy  is  a  connecting  link  between  Kantianism  and 
the  Scotch  school.  We  mention  the  following  writings :  SgeUm  der 
Philosophie  aU  evidenter  Wvttenschqft,  Leipsic,  1804;  Wisim^  OimiAi 
und  Ahndung,  Jena,  1805,  3d  ed.,  1837;  [his  best  known  work :  Neme 
Kritik  der  Vemunft,  3  toIs.,  Heidelberg,  1807,  2d  ed.,  1829-91];  and 
many  highly  prind  text-books.  He  had  numerous  disciples;  among 
them :  the  philosopher  Apelt,  the  naturalist  Schleiden,  and  ths  theo- 
logian De  Wette. 

*  (1760-1805).  Bnefe  ^ber  <Et(kelue1ie  ErtUhung,  im^fi,  [UAer 
AmMUli  und  WUrde,  1703;  Ueber  naive  und  sentimentaU  Dichtung,  1705- 
06,  EngL  tr.  in  Bohn's  Library.  See  Kuno  Fischer,  SdkUler  alg  Pkih- 
9ophf  Frankfort,  1868 ;  2d  completely  revised  ed.  (SchiUertehrifiem,  HI, 
IV),  Heidelbeiir,  1801-02.  —  Tr.]. 

*  1768-1023.  Venuek  einer  ntuen  Tkeorie  dee  menscklieken  Vorttd- 
hmgtmrmOgtni,  Jena,  1780 ;  [Dot  Fundament  de$ pkiloeopkiicken  Wiaeni, 
1701].  Reinhold's  so-called  eiementarg  theory  derives  the  o  priori  and 
a  poeierutri  elements  of  knowledge  from  a  common  princi|^ :  the 
faculty  of  representation  (Var$t^ungnermiSgen),  It  anticipates  the 
subjective  idealism  af  Fiohte^  whioh  oaUs  this  common  prineqils  the 

a. 
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ever  order  they  maj  belong,  are  derived  from  the  senses 
(and  reflection) ;  reason  does  not  create  them,  it  receives 
them*  Intellectualism,  on  the  other  hand,  had  asserted: 
All  our  ideas  and  consequently  all  truths  whatsoever  are 
the  product  of  reason.  So-called  outer  perception  is  merely 
an  elementary  speculation;  the  thinking  subject  is  wholly 
active,  and  even  in  cases  where  it  imagines  that  it  receives, 
it  creates*  Criticism  agrees  with  sensationalism  in  holding 
that  our  ideas,  without  exception,  are  given  by  sensation , 
but,  it  adds,  their  matter  or  material  alone  is  given,  their 
form  is  the  product  of  reason :  in  this  respect  intellectuaUsm 
has  the  right  on  its  side.  In  other  words,  it  distinguishes, 
in  every  idea,  a  material  element,  which  is  furnished  a 
poHeriari  by  the  senses,  and  a  formal  element,  furnished  a 
priori  by  thought.  Every  science,  therefore,  or  philosophy, 
c<msistB  of  two  parts :  a  pure^  rational,  or  speculative  part, 
and  an  empirical  part  Hence,  criticism  recognizes  the 
partial  truth  of  two  sjrstems  and  two  methods ;  and  conse- 
quently repudiates  the  pretentious  claim  of  either  side  to 
possess  absolute  truth  and  to  employ  the  only  possible 
method.  It  is  both  idealistic  and  realistic,  and  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

But  this  state  of  equilibrium  did  not  last  long.  Reinhold 
soon  disturbed  it  with  his  elementary  theory^  and  Kant  lived 
to  see  the  triumph  of  absolute  intellectuaUsm,  which,  by 
way  of  reaction,  led  to  the  restoration  of  pure  sensational- 
iun.  He  protested,  as  loudly  as  he  could,  against  this  con- 
dition of  things;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Season^  as  well  as  his  other  two  Critiques^ 
contained  the  germs  of  the  idealistic  theories  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Spinozistic 
system  which  Lessing  and  Herder  had  recently  introduced 
into  Germany,  these  germs  soon  sprouted. 

Kant  had  intimated  that  the  mysterious  unknown  con 

1  8m  page  i7^.iu^  3. 
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eealed  behind  the  phenomena  of  eenae  miglii  pavOdylii 
identioal  with  the  unknown  in  oonelyee.  Thie  tin^ 
thonghti  which,  however,  he  fiuled  to  cany  oat|  ftnn^MHf^ 
the  philosophy  of  Fichte. 

But  even  if  he  had  never  advanced  the  hypotfaesia  of  tiw 
identity  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  hia  criticism  would  stiU 
bear  a  veiy  pronounced  idealistic  stamp.  Although  it  ei- 
tablishes  an  independent  order  of  things  apart  from  ressoD, 
a  transcendent  object,  which  impresses  our  senses  and  fxa> 
nishes  the  material  for  our  ideas,  it  sssigns  to  pure  lesson 
the  highest  r61e  imaginable^  Reason,  the  thinking  subject, 
creates  space  and  time ;  reason,  with  the  mat<erials  supplied 
by  the  senses,  makes,  constructs,  or  constitutes  the  phmoni' 
enon.  The  phenomenon  is  its  work,  if  not  its  ereatioo. 
Reason  applies  to  phenomena  the  categories  of  relation  and 
connects  them  by  the  tie  of  causality ;  through  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  reason,  phenomena  become  effects  and  causes ; 
and  if  we  mean  by  nature^  not  the  totality  of  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  the  sum  of  sensible  and  inner  phenom- 
ena considered  in  their  regular  connections,  then  reason 
makes  or  produces  nature^  for  reason  prescribes  to  nature  its 
laws.^  From  reason,  finally,  are  derived  the  Ideas  of  the 
world,  God,  and  the  absolute. 

If  reason  makes  time  and  space,  if  reason  determines  and 
regulates  the  phenomenon,  if  reason  constitutes  nature  and 
the  universal  order,  what  becomes  of  that  which,  according 
to  empiricism,  is  given  to  reason  ?  The  raw  material  of  the 
phenomenon,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  of  intuition 
and  thought,  the  unknown  quantity  which  occasions  the 
difference  between  sound,  light,  smell,  taste,  temperaturSt 
pleasure,  and  pain,  "  something,  I-know-not-what,**  which 
brings  it  about  that  a  person  bom  blind,  though  he  may  be 
an  excellent  mathematician  and  perfectly  able  to  understand 
the  laws  of  optics,  cannot  form  a  correct  notion  of  light,  -* 

1  Prolegomena,  pp.  84-S& 
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that  18  all  that  is  given  to  us,  everything  else  being  our  own 
creation.  Given  by  whom  ?  Given  l^  what  ?  By  some- 
thing, I-know-not-what,  which  is  called  t?ie  thing-ivritself,  a 
transcendent  objecti  which,  consequently,  cannot  be  knavm^ 
a  mysterious  agent,  which  calls  forth  sensations,  and  co- 
operates in  the  formation  of  ideas,  but  in  regard  to  which 
I  have  no  right  to  affirm  or  to  deny  anything. 

But  how,  then,  can  you  affirm  that  it  is  an  agents  that  it 
provoker  sensations  ?  ^  The  transcendent  object  of  intuition 
(the  thing-in4tself)  is  neither  in  space  nor  in  time.  Space 
and  time  contain  phenomena  only,  i.  e.,  that  which  appears , 
and  the  thing-in-itself  does  not  appear.  We  cannot  apply 
to  it  any  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding ;  we  cannot 
conceive  it,  as  Kant  explicitly  states,'  either  as  magnitude, 
reality^  or  substance.  Hence  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  the 
cause  of  our  impressions,  although  Kant  flatly  contradicts 
himself  and  regards  it  as  such.^  But  if  the  thing^in-itself 
cannot  be  conceived  either  as  a  quantity,  or  as  a  cause,  or 
as  a  reality,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  anything;  it  is 
nothing,  or  rather  it  exists  only  in  the  thinking  subject ; 
like  space,  time,  and  the  categories,  it  is  identical  with  the 
subject  which  conceives  it.^  The  matter  of  our  ideas, 
the  transcendent  substratum  of  the  phenomena  of  sense,  is 
the  same  as  the  substratum  of  the  inner  phenomena,  the  soul, 
or  ego,  or  reason  giving  to  itself  not  only  the  farm  but  also 
the  matter  of  its  ideas.  Reason  not  merely  assists  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  the  creator  —  the  sole 
creator  —  of  the  phenomenal  world.     Hence  it  is,  in  the 

1  This  contradiction  was  especially  pointed  out  by  J.  Sigismond 
Beck  (1761-1840),  who  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  eliminating  it 
from  Kantianism.  [Beck  {Eimig  mdgHcher  Standpunkt  au$  welchem 
die  tritische  PhUosttphie  beurtheUt  werden  muu,  Riga,  1796)  rejects  the 
Uiiog-in-itaelf,  and  interprets  the  Critique  in  the  idealistic  sense.  —  Ta.] 

*  Kriiii  der  reinen  Vernunft,  p.  294. 

»  Id. 

^  Heooe  the  name,  jiAt2oM!pAjf  oj 
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last  mnaljsiB,  an  inoooBsteney  of  dw  Ifantian  pUloBoplgrtD 
concede  the  eTiatemw  of  a  thing-iB4tMlf  tmide  off  and  If 
IA«  jub  of  reason,  so  to  apeak.  Thefa^— eoMi^niWMWioifti 
CritipiM  of  fkn  JbojM  ii  the  WHiiBm  of  tlin^psoralw* 
lute  idenliam* 

Bat  thongfa  the  (?r«rif«f  •/ Ainf  JBMnm  takes  natoOi 
threshold  of  pankigisni,  with  itsaystemand  mediod,  dmi 
not  the  result  of  the  CfriUfm  of  Pimetiml  Bmmm,  liie  dnil- 
ism  of  the  **  two  reasonsi*  afas^ately  hinder  na  from  onai- 
ing  it?  The  specolatiTe  gM»riM>g,  widi  Fiokte  at  dMir 
headi  do  not  negaid  this  teaching  aa  an  ofastnde  to  Ihflir 
inteipretation  of  criticism,  bat  conaidrr  it  aa  an  additisnil 
argoment  in  its  Etvor. 

To  begin  wiik.  by  subordinating  the  theoretical  reason  to 
Uke  prftcdcsl  reason,  and  affirming  the  primacy  of  the  rnonl 
consciousness.  Kant  not  onlj  prDclaims  U;e  dualism  of  the 
**two  reasons,*^  but  also  the  monism  of  the  practical  icssnn, 
of  which  theoretical  reasvin  and  the  teleological  judgnMil 
are  mere  modes  or  dependencies.  He  could  not  hate 
affirmed  this  primacy,  had  be  discoTered  absolute  coatrip 
dictions  or  insoluble  antinomies  between  practical  reana 
and  tlieoretacal  reason.  But  such  is  not  tlie  case.  Then 
is  a  connecting  link  between  ibooreticalreaaQii  and  praclioil 
reason,  and  this  connecting  link  is  the  thimf  im  ii9§(f,  thB 
noumenon.  the  intelligible  onder^  soppoaed  fay  tiieoretieil 
reasoix,  postulated  and  openly  affirmed  by  tlie  i^iorrif^y^ 

Tbe  -  two  reasons  *"  would  ccntmdkt  each  other,  if  one 
denied  what  tbe  other  affirms:  the  inTistUe,  the  idesL 
\}ie  aliscJute.  In  reality^  the  theiOTOtieal  reason  does  aot 
i-ejt'Ct  the  absolute ;  it  simplT  reoognises  its  inahilitj  to 
kr::w  it  ajid  to  demonstrate  its  existenoeL  The  same  la^ 
\*i.'  said  of  freedom,  which  is  STnojnTmoQS  with  the  ahaoihrtB. 
Wl^t  the  Cr\ti.qw  of  Pure  SeoMon  does  deny  ia  lilieity  is 
Uje  j'henoTDenal  world.  It  rooognizes  »  mutmrr  aotkiBg 
L>^-   Lbie  ifiw  of  causality^  mechanisaft,  the  detenniaiaai  oi 
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facts,  but  it  conceives  liberty  as  a  prerogative  of  the  ihinff- 
ifi4Uel/f  while  maintaining  Uie  impossibility  of  a  theoretical 
demonstratioiL  The  thing-in-itself  may  be  considered  as 
free.  Now,  practical  reason  categorically  affirms  the  liberty 
of  the  acting  subject,  the  freedom  of  the  ego.  Hence,  the 
Critique  of  Prctctical  Reason^  instead  of  contradicting  the 
idealistic  conclusions,  confirms  them:  the  ego  itself  is 
the  thing-in-itself  (the  free  thing) ;  the  object  which  seems 
to  determine  us  from  without,  is  merely  the  subject  acting 
within  ourselves ;  object  and  subject,  being  and  thought, 
nature  and  mind,  are  identical.  If  the  /  were  determined 
by  an  object^Vi^//,  the  ^^  two  reasons  "  would  absolutely 
contiadict  each  other ;  the  ego  would  henceforth  be  a  slave 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  moral  freedom  would  be  an 
inexplicable  illusion.  But  the  thing-in-itself,  the  thing 
which  determines  us  ^^  from  without "  being  in  reality  the 
8oul-tii-t(«e//,  the  self-determining  subject ;  the  ego,  though 
determined,  is  free  and  autonomous,  since  it  determines 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  external  object. 

Instead  of  making  against  idealistic  monism,  Kant's 
ethics  culminates  in  it.  True,  it  postulates  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  apart  from 
the  ego.  But  this  double  affirmation  is  a  mere  accident  in 
the  system :  essential  to  it  is  the  affirmation  of  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  ego,  the  doctrine  of  the  practical  absolute  of 
the  ego.  Now,  the  ego  which  Kant  holds  to  be  absolutely 
free  is  not  the  empirical  ego,  the  phenomenal  self,  the  self 
which  exists  in  time,  but  the  noumenal  ego,  i.  e.,  the  ego 
raised  above  space  and  time.  To  speak  of  the  immortality 
of  an  ego  that  does  not  exist  in  time,  for  which,  therefore, 
there  is  no  before  or  after ^  is  an  inconsistency  similar  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  thing-in-itself  is  distinct  from  the  personal 
subject,  an  inconsistency  which  has  no  organic  connection 
with  the  essence  of  the  system.  The  same  holds  for  the 
theistic  teaching.     Gknl  is  undoubtedly  distinct  from  the 
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empirical  and  phenomenal  eg«H  hat  he  oeimot  he  naything 
but  the  afasolate  c>go  or  the  intelligible  ego;  otfaenriee  theie 
would  be  two  db$oluie$. 

The  Critiqwt  of  Judgmad  opened  op  a  stiU  wider  fiaUi 
than  the  other  two  CrUiqmu  to  the  most  iUnetriooB  dii> 
ciples  of  Kant.  They  discovered  in  it  not  only  a  certsii 
general  tendency  towards  pantheism,  foreign  to  tlw  other 
writings  of  the  master,  bat  also  themes  which  could  not 
fail  to  culminate  in  pantheism.  We  mean  his  theory  of  tiw 
sublime,  his  tmina aeiU  teleology^  and  especially  his  hypotheni 
of  an  intellect  capable  of  an  immediate  and  comprdieDaifs 
intuition  of  things.  The  first  makes  a  Godroian  of  man; 
the  second  substitutes  for  the  notion  of  creation  that  of 
evolution;  the  third  makes  a  serious,  though  indirect,  con- 
cession to  dogmatic  rationalism.  True,  Kant  does  not 
concede  intellectual  intuition  to  the  human  intellect,  but  he 
does  not  deny  it  to  the  intellect  in  general,  and  Scbelling 
had  only  to  generalize  the  Kantian  hypothesis  to  convert  the 
intellectual  intuition  into  a  philosophical  method. 

Such  is  the  relation  between  KantianiBm  and  the  system 
of  Ficht&,  Scbelling^  and  HegeL  Though  these  three  phi- 
losophies, or  rather,  these  three  phases  of  one  and  the  same 
teaching,  all  proceed  from  criticism,they  really  make  against 
it  in  80  far  as  they  occupy  themselves  particularly  with 
what  Kant  had  declared  *'  forbidden  fruit,^  i.  e.,  the  abso- 
lute. Their  common  aim  is  to  re-establish  the  old  meta- 
physics, but  to  re-establish  it  upon  the  basis  of  criticisni. 
In  almost  the  same  way  the  monarchies  which  emerged 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Revolution  restored  the  past  upon  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  1789.  Kant  and  Fichte,  in  Ik 
first  phase,  are  the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution ;  Schel 
ling  and  Hegel  are  the  philosophers  of  the  RestoratioiL 
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§64.   Fiehtei 

English  sensationalism  and  the  philosophy  of  relativity 
were  founded  by  a  student  of  medicine  and  a  layman. 
German  idealism  and  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  come 
from  theology.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fighte  (1765-1814), 
its  founder,  like  Schelling  and  Hegel,  first  studied  for  the 
ministry.  His  Ver^ttch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offenharung  (1792) 
won  for  him  a  professorship  in  Jena  (1798).  In  1794  he 
published  his  chief  work :  Orundlage  der  gesammten  Wissen- 
seha/tslehre^  which  was  afterwards  revised  and  republished 
under  different  titles ;  and  in  1796  his  Orundlage  des  Natur- 
rechts.  Accused  of  atheism,  he  resigned  his  chair  (1799), 
and  for  ten  years  he  and  his  young  family  suffered  the  trials 
attendant  upon  a  more  or  less  nomadic  life.  He  died  as  a 
professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1809. 
Besides  the  works  which  established  his  fame,  we  mention 
the  following:  Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen^  (1800); 
Ueber  das  Wesen  des  Qelehrten  und  seine  Erscheinungen  im 
Gebiete  der  Freiheit^  (1805) ;  Die  Anweisungen  zum  seligen 
Leben  oder  auch  die  Religionslehre^  (1806);  Redtn  an  die 

1  [Poflthamous  works,  edited  by  J.  H.  Fichte,  8  vols.,  Bonn,  1834 ; 
eomplete  works,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Fichte,  8  vols.,  1845-46.  Fiehte*t  Papular 
Works,  tr.  by  W.  Smith,  4th  ed.,  London,  1889.  A.  F.  Kroeger,  Th€ 
Science  of  Knowledge  (translations  of  the  Orundlage  der  gesammten 
Wixsenscka/blehre ;  Grundriss  des  EigenthUndichen  der  Wissenschafis- 
lehre;  etc.  etc.),  London,  1889;  The  Science  of  Rights  (tr.  of  Natur* 
rechi),  id.y  1889.  See  also  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  On 
Fichte  see:  J.  H.  Lowe,  Die  Philosophie  Ficht^s,  Stuttgart,  1862; 
Adamson,  Fichte  (Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics)^  London,  1881 ; 
C.  C.  Eyerett,  Fichte's  Science  of  Knowledge  (Griggs's  Philosophical 
Classics),  Chicago,  1884;  F.  Zimmer,/.  G,  Fichte*s  ReligionsphUosophie, 
Berlin,  1878;  and  especially  the  fifth  volume  of  K.  Fischer's  History 
of  Philosophy.  —  Tr.]. 

*  [The  Vocation  of  Man,  translated  by  Smith,  supra,  —  Tr.] 
»  [The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  tr.  by  Smith,  supra,  —  Tr.] 
«  [Tr.  by  Smith  {o,c.)  under  the  title.  The  Doctrine  of  Religion,  T%.1 

Si 
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deiOtehe  Nation  (1808) ;  eto.    The  Oemun  npruing  aguilri 
Nftpolaon  was  largely  dae  to  his  inflaenoe. 

Though  his  tbooght,  like  that  of  so  maaj  oontempomj 
Germans  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  shoved  two  di» 
tJnct  phases :  one,  rationalistic,  humanitarian,  and  in  sjB» 
pathj  witii  the  Revolation,  the  other,  mTStioal,  pantbeiatie, 
and  patriotic;  the  central  notion  of  his  system  remained 
the  same.  This  conception,  or,  let  as  rather  say,  this  tnith, 
the  meet  exalted  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  paradoxical 
eyer  formulated  by  philosoi^iy,  is  the  monism  of  1k»  wonl 

F^ohte  is  to  Kant  what  Euclid-Plato  is  to  Soeratea,  and 
to  Spinoza  what  Euclid-Plato  is  to  Parmenides.  With  Kant 
he  affirms  the  moral  ideal,  and  with  Spinoza,  tite  nnity  of  tin 
"  two  worlds."  Hence  his  philosophy  is  a  synthesis,  unique 
in  its  bind  for  modem  times,  of  what  seemed  forever 
irreconcilable :  monism  and  liberty.  Identity  of  the  ethical 
principle  and  the  metaphysical  principle :  that  is  the  fonda- 
mental  dogma  of  his  S3^tem.  The  real  reality  is,  according 
to  Fichte,  the  Good,  active  Reason,  pure  Will,  t}ie  moral 
Ego.  What  the  common  mind  regards  as  real  is  nothing 
but  a  phenomenon,  a  manifestation,  a  &ithful  or  imperfect 
tranalatioa,  a  portrait  or  a  cuicature.  The  ultimate  and 
highest  principle  from  which  we  come  and  towards  which 
we  strive  is  not  heing  but  duty  ;  it  is  an  ideal  which  u  not, 
but  which  ox^ht  to  be.  Being  as  such  has  no  value,  and 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  exist.  The  stability  or  immo- 
bility of  what  we  call  auhetance,  substratum,  or  matter,  ii  a 
mere  appearance  (Heraclitus  and  Plato).  It  is  all  move- 
ment, tendency,  and  will.    The  imiverse  is  the  manifest*- 

>  Althoogh  we  recognise  the  truth  of  the  central  thought  of  Flehte'i 
philosophy,  ve  cannot  accept  his  theor;  of  the  oiMJute  tgo,  nhkb 
Schelling  rdfated,  nor,  particularly,  his  method  of  a  priori  conatnfr 
tion,  which  rests  on  a  confusion  of  the  will  and  the  audentaiidiB( 
oommOD  to  moat  of  the  thinkers  prior  to  Schopenhauer. 
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tioD  of  pure  Will,  the  symbol  of  die  inoral  Idea,  which  is 
the  real  thing^n^tse^,  the  real  absolute.'  To  philosophize 
ia  to  convince  one's  self  that  being  u  Tiothing,  that  duty  u 
werything  ;  it  is  to  recognize  the  inani^  of  the  phenomenal 
world  a[»rt  from  its  intelligible  essence ;  it  ia  to  regard  the 
objective  world,  not  as  the  effect  of  causes  foreign  to  our 
practical  reason,  but  as  the  product  of  the  ego,  as  the  objeo- 
tified  ego.  There  is  no  science  except  the  science  of  the  ego 
or  contdousneu.  Knowledge  is  neither  in  whole  (Hume, 
Condillac)  nor  in  part  (Kant)  the  product  of  sensation ;  it 
is  the  exclusive  work,  the  creation,  of  the  ego.  There  is 
no  philosophy  but  idealism,  no  method  but  the  a  priori 
method.  Philosophy  does  not  discover  ready-made  truths, 
or  establish  facts  that  already  exist.  To  philosophize,  or  to 
know,  is  to  product  such  facts,  to  create  such  truths.' 

Speculative  thought  does  not  begin  with  a  fact,  with 
Bomething  received  or  suffered  by  the  ego,  but  with  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  its  creative  energy  {nicht  Thatsaehe,  londem 
ThathaTtdlung*).  Its  theses  result  from  a  regular  succession 
of  intellectual  acts,  which  follow  the  law  of  opposition  and 
reconciliation,  foreshadowed  by  Kant  in  his  threefold  divi- 
aion  of  the  categories  (affirmation,  negation,  and  limitation). 
The  original  act  of  the  understanding,  and  every  intellect- 
ual act  in  general,  is  threefold:  (1)  The  ego  posits  itself; 
this  is  the  act  )^  which  the  ego  takes  possession  of  itself, 
or  rather,  the  act  by  which  it  ereatei  itnlf  (for  to  take  pos- 
session  would  presuppose  an  ego  existing  prior  to  the  ego, 
or  a  given  fact) ;  (2)  A  non-ego  is  opposed  to  the  ego,  or  the 
ego  is  negated ;  (8)  The  ego  and  the  non-ego  reciprocally 
limit  each  other. 

As  the  essential  elements  of  one  and  the  same  concrete 

reality,  these  three  original  acts  {tketis  of  the  ego,  antUhena 

of  the  non-ego,  and  ayv^iuis  of  the  ego  and  non-ego)  form 

but  a  single  act.    By  afKnning  itself  as  a  subject,  the  ego 

1  ComfUte  Worb,  II.,  p.  657.  ■  Id.,  T.,  pp.  881  ff. 

•  Id^  I..  91 S. 
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diBlanguUhes  itself  from  an  object  which  is  not  the  ego;  in 
producing  itself,  it  at  the  same  time  produces  its  opposite, 
it>  Umitatioii ;  the  objective  world.  The  latter  is  not,  u 
^^oommon  sense"  and  empiricism  claim,  an  obelacle  which 
th«  ego  muounters ;  it  is  a  limitation  which  it  givet  to  itselL 
The  Hiuilde  world  has  the  appearance  of  something  exist- 
ing outside  of  the  perceiving  and  thinking  subject.  It  is 
RB  illusion  which  Kant  himself  could  not  wholly  destroy. 
The  limitation  of  the  ego,  the  objective  world,  exists,  but 
it  owes  its  existence  to  the  activity  of  the  subject.  Supprta 
tiu  Eoo,  ajtd  you  mppreas  the  world.  Creation  is  reason 
limiting  itKlf ;  it  is  the  will  or  pure  thought,  limiting,  de- 
termining, or  making  a  person  of  itself-' 

However,  Fichte  is  obliged  to  confess,  the  ego  limits 
itself  by  an  inner  necessity,  which  it  cannot  escape  tiuoogfa 
thought  alone :  for  it  cannot  think  without  thinking  so 
object ;  it  cannot  perceive  without  affirming  the  existence 
of  something  which  is  not  itself.  Fichte  recognizea  with 
Kant,  that  the  thing^ti-iiHlf  cannot  actuaUy  be  reduced 
to  thought,  but  he  nevertheless  maintuns,  in  principle,  thit 
the  thing-in-itaelf  is  merely  the  thinVing  principle  itseli 
The  dualism  of  the  thinking  subject  and  the  thought  object 
is  an  inevitable  illusion  of  theoretical  reason,  from  which, 
oonsiderlDg  the  infirmity  of  thoi^ht,  action  can  and  must 
free  us.  Hence,  practical  activity  ia  the  leal  triumph  of 
leaaon,  the  affirmation  of  its  omnipotence.  Tme,  in  lealitj, 
the  will  is  no  more  successful  than  the  ondeiBtaiiding  in 
completely  conquering  the  resistance  of  matter;  in  the 
pjnnomenal  world,  in  which  thought  holds  as  captive,  in 
oannot  entirely  escape  the  determinism  of  facts,  or  fotBlim. 
Tlie  absolute  autonomy  of  reason  is  an  ideal  which  the  ego 
pttisuee,  but  never  attuns.  But  this  veiy  conflict  between 
the  empirical  and  ideal  reali^  proves  that  we  are  destined 
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for  an  immortal  lot:  it  is  the  source  of  our  progress,  the 
moving  principle  in  histoiy.^ 

Fichte  thus  confirms  the  ^^  primacy  of  practical  reason," 
proclaimed  by  Kant.  Moreover,  he  endeavors  to  insert  this 
essential  doctrine,  which  had  been  mechanically  added  to 
the  Kantian  system,  into  the  very  body  of  his  philosophy. 

Freedom  is  the  highest  principle,  the  essence  of  things.' 
It  is  even  superior  to  truth,  considered  from  the  purely 
theoretical  standpoint,  or  rather,  it  is  the  highest  Truth. 
For  that  very  reason  it  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  the  supreme 
reality.  But  this  reality,  the  source  of  all  other  realities,  pre* 
cisely  because  it  is  freedom,  cannot  be  an  empirical  datum^ 
an  immediate,  brutal,  and  fatal  fttet.  If  freedom  were  given, 
or  made,  or  produced,  as  the  facts  of  the  physical  order  are 
produced,  it  would  not  be  freedom.  True  freedom  is  the 
freedom  which  creates  itself^  or  realizes  itself.  Self-realiza- 
tion means  self-development  in  a  series  of  stages,  or  entrance 
into  the  conditions  of  duration  and  time.  Now  time,  like 
space,  is  an  a  priori  intuition  of  theoretical  reason,  a  form 
of  the  understanding ;  time  is  the  intuitive  faculty  itself^ 
or  the  understanding  exercising  its  elementary  and  original 
function.  And  since  it  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  neces- 
sary instrument  of  freedom,  we  conclude  that  the  under- 
standing, the  theoretical  reason,  the  faculty  which  divides 
the  ego  into  subject  and  object,  is  the  auxiliary  of  practical 
reason,  the  organ  of  the  will,  the  servant  of  freedom. 

Again:  Freedom  realizes  itself  in  time;  time  is  its 
means,  its  indispensable  auxiliary.  But  time  is  the  intui- 
tive faculty  itself,  the  theoretical  reason  perceiving  things 
successively.  Theoretical  reason,  or  the  understanding,  is 
therefore  the  means,  the  organ,  which  practical  reason  em- 
ploys to  realize  itself.  Instead  of  being,  as  Kant  seemed 
to  conceive  it,  a  power  foreign  and  therefore  hostile  to 

*  Die  Grundlage  det  Naturreehts  (^CamjUeU  Works,  III.). 

•  Works,  I.,  480. 
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praotioal  reaaon,  theoretical  reaaon  thua  natmally  and  nece» 
aarily  becomea  aubject  to  the  will ;  it  humbly  enten  the 
aenrioe  of  the  moral  ideal.  The  dualiam  of  the  ^two 
reaaona**  diaappeara;  the  understanding  simply  beoomss  a 
phase  in  (he  development  0/ Freedom;'  knowledge  la  a 
meana,  a  aecondaiy  thing ;  action  ia  the  principle  and  final 
goal  of  being.  The  non-ego  ia,  in  the  language  of  Ariatotle, 
the  matter  which  the  form  needs  in  order  to  realize  itaelf 
as  supreme  energy ;  it  ia  the  limit  which  the  ego  aeta  itaelf 
in  order  to  overcome  it^  and  thua  to  realize  ita  eaBence» 
freedom.  Self-asaertion  or  aelf-realization  meana  struggle; 
struggle  presupposes  an  obstacle ;  this  obstacle  is  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  the  world  of  sense  and  ita  temptationa.' 

Liberty,  we  aaid,  realizes  itself  in  time  and  by  meana  of 
thought,  i.  e.,  by  distinguishing  between  a  subject  which 
perceives  and  thinks,  and  an  object  which  is  perceived  and 
thought.  But  this  object,  which  the  magician  Reason  shows 
to  the  ego,  the  external  world,  the  non-ego,  is  in  turn  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  egos,  of  personalities  apart  from 
mine.  Hence,  freedom  does  not  realize  itself  in  the  separate 
individual  (the  empirical  ego),  but  in  human  society.  In 
order  to  become  a  reality,  the  ideal  ego  divides  itself  into  a 
plurality  of  historical  subjects,  and  realizes  itself  in  the 
moral  relations  established  between  them,  and  these  rela- 
tions are  the  source  of  natural,  penal,  and  political  rights. 

Considered  apart  from  the  individuals  which  realize  it, 
the  absolute  or  ideal  ego  is  a  mere  abstraction.'  The  real 
God  is  a  living  God,  or  the  God-man.  *^  I  abhor  all  reli- 
gious conceptions,'*  says  Fichte,  "  which  personify  Gt>d,  and 
regard  them  as  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being.*'  And 
why?     Because  a  personal  being,  or  a  subject,  does  not 

1  Read  tot//,  and  yon  have,  word  for  word,  the  teaching  of  Schopeft 
hauer  minus  his  pessimism. 
«  Worhiy  v.,  210. 
•  Kritik  aller  Offenbanmg,  (Works,  y.> 
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exist  without  an  object  that  limits  it.  True,  this  limitation 
is  the  work  of  the  subject  itself ;  but  whether  limited  by 
itself  or  by  something  else,  the  subject  is  a  limited  being, 
and  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  such.  God  is  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  the  freedom  which  gradually  realizes 
itself  in  it:  he  is  nothing  but  that. 

Fichte's  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  is  the 
criticism  of  his  own  system,  or,  at  least,  of  the  subjectivistic 
form  which  it  assumed  under  the  influence  of  Kant,  and  of 
which  it  gradually  divested  itself  under  the  influence  of 
Spinoza.  By  denying  the  personality  of  God,  he  condemns 
both  the  notion  of  an  absolute  ego,  as  the  creator  of  the 
non-ego,  and  the  method  of  a  priori  construction. 

Schelling,  Fichte's  most  brilliant  disciple,  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  this  contradiction. 

§  65.    Schellins:  i 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  Schelung,  bom  1775,  at 
Leonberg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  received  the  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  when  seventeen  years 
old,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Leipsic.  In  1798  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Fichte  and  renewed  his  friendship  with 
his  fellow-countryman  Hegel.  In  1808  we  find  him  at  the 
University  of  Wurzburg;  then  he  becomes  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Mimich  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts  (1806- 

1  Complete  works  in  two  series,  ed.  by  his  son,  14  vols.,  Stnttgart 
and  Augsburg,  1856  ft.  [Engl,  translations  in  the  Journal  of  Specula- 
Hoe  Philosophy.']  French  translations :  Selections,  by  C.  Bdnard ;  Sys- 
tem of  Transcendental  Idealism,  by  Grimblot :  Bruno,  by  Husson.  [Cf . 
Rosenkranz,  Schelling,  Dantzic,  1843]  ;  Mignet,  Notice  historique  sur  la 
vie  et  les  travaux  de  Schelling,  Paris,  1858 ;  [J.  Watson,  ScheUing's  Trans* 
eendenial  Idealism  (Griggs's  Philosophical  Classics),  Chicago,  1882.  See 
also  Willm,  o,  c,  vol.  III. ;  Knno  Fischer,  o.  c,  vol.  VI. ;  and  R. 
Haym,  Die  romanHsehe  Schule,  1870.  —  Tb.]. 
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1820).  After  serving  as  a  ptofeewar  in  the  TJnhrenitMi  d 
Erlangen,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  he  died  (1854)  in  the  aeven^ 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  precoeunis  and  froitfdl'  tnitn^ 
bat  an  inconsistent  thinker,  Schelling  passed  from  Fiehto 
to  Spinoza,  from  Spinosa  to  Ndo-Platonism,  from  NeoJPlfr 
tonism  to  J.  Bohme,  with  whom  his  friend  and  ooOei^iBS 
Franz  Baader  '  had  made  him  acquainted*  The  following 
works*  belong  to  his  Spinosistio  and  Neo-PIatonio  phase, 
which  he  calls  his  ^negatiye  philosophy  ** :  Idmm  sn  eiur 
Fhikmopku  der  Natur^  (179T) ;  Fm  der  WeUtede  (1798); 
System  de$  tranacendetUaUn  Idealitmns^  (1800);  Brwrn^^ 
Oder  mber  doe  natikHieKe  wnd  gdMiehe  ^rinmp  der  Ifmgt 
(1802);  Varleeungen  Hber  die  Mdhode  dee  akademieAm  8tm^ 
diume  (1808);  JPhilaeophie  und  Bdigion  (1804).  To  his 
^*  positive  '*  period,  which  is  characterized  by  the  influence 
of  Bdhme  and  a  more  or  less  pronounced  tendency  to  ortho- 
doxy, belong :  Untereuehwngen  Hber  doe  Weeen  der  m^iucA- 
lithen,  FreiheU  (1809);  Ueber  die  GoUheiien  von  Samotkrah 
(1816) ;  Vorlesungen  iiher  die  Philoeaphie  der  Mytkologie 
und  Off^nbarung^  published  by  his  son. 

1.  The  non-ego,  Ficbte  had  said,  is  the  unconscious  pro- 
duct of  the  ego,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
product  of  the  unconscious  ego.  But,  Schelling  objects, 
the  unconscious  ego  is  not  really  the  ego;  what  is  uncon- 
scious is  not  yet  ego  or  subject,  but  both  subject  and  object, 
or  rather,  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Since  the  ego  does 
not  exist  without  the  non-ego,  we  cannot  say  that  it  pro- 
duces the  non-ego,  without  adding,  conyersely :  the  non-ego 
produces  the  ego.  There  is  no  object  without  a  subject,  — 
as  Berkeley  had  previously  declared,  —  and  in  this  sense 
Fichte  truly  says  that  the  subject  makes  the  object ;  but 

>  At  least  during  his  earlier  stage.  >  See|  7L 

*  We  mention  only  the  most  important. 

*  In  this  work  he  cuts  loose  from  Fichte. 

*  The  most  consistent  and  systematic  of  his  writliigs. 
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neither  can  there  be  a  subject  without  an  object.  Hence 
the  existence  of  the  objective  world  is  as  much  the  condi- 
tion sine  q%ui  non  of  the  existence  of  the  ego,  as  conversely. 
Fichte,  who  implicitly  recognized  this  in  his  profession  of 
pantheistic  faith,  regards  the  distinction  between  the  empi- 
rical ego  and  the  absolute  ego  as  fundamental  to  his  thought. 
But  what  right  has  he  to  speak  of  an  absolute  ego,  when  it 
is  certain  that  the  ego,  or  the  subject,  is  never  absolute,  but 
limited,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by  an  object  ?  Hence  we  must 
abandon  the  attempt  to  make  an  absolute  of  the  ego. 

Is  the  non-ego  absolute  ?  Not  at  all,  for  it  does  not  exist 
unconditioDally ;  it  is  nothing  without  the  thinking  subject. 
Hence  we  must  either  deny  the  absolute  or  seek  it  beyond 
the  ego  and  the  novrego^  or  beyond  all  opposition.  If  the 
absolute  exists,  —  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  I  —  it  can 
merely  be  the  synthesis  of  all  contraries,  it  can  only  be  out- 
side of  and  beyond  all  conditions  of  existence,^  since  it  is 
itself  the  highest  and  first  condition,  the  source  and  end 
of  all  subjective  as  well  as  of  all  objective  existence. 

Consequently,  we  can  neither  say  that  the  ego  produces 
the  non-ego  (subjective  idealism),  nor  that  the  non-ego  pro- 
duces the  ego  (sensationalism);  the  ego  and  the  non-ego^ 
thought  and  being,  are  boih  derived  from  a  higher  principle 
which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  although  it  is  the  cause  of 
both :  a  neutral  principle,  the  indifference  and  identity  of 
contraries.^  This  brings  us  to  Spinoza's  point  of  view; 
though  different  terms  are  used,  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  infinite  substance  and  the  parallelism  of  things 
emanating  from  it :  thought  (the  ego)  and  extension  (the 
non-ego). 

Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  absolute  in  its  double 
manifestation :  nature  and  mind.  It  is  philosophy  of  nature 
and  transcendental  philosophy,  or  philosophy  of  mind.  By 
adding  the  science  of  nature  to  the  science  of  mind,  Schel- 

>  Cf.  t{  25  and  81.  *  Works,  first  series,  yoL  X.,  pp.  92-4^ 
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According  to  Fichte,  the  thingin^tis^  (the  ahMlute) ii 
the  ego  itself,  which  produces  the  phenomoial  world  Ij  an 
unconscious  and  involuntary  creation,  and  then  OYerooiiMi 
it  by  a  free  and  conscious  effort.  According  to  ScheUisgi 
the  absolute  is  neither  the  ego  nor  the  non-^[0|  bat  their 
common  root,  in  which  the  opposition  between  a  tf»i"¥iiig 
subject  and  a  thought  object  disappears  in  a  perfect  indif- 
ference; it  is  the  neutral  principle,  anterior  and  superior  to 
all  contrasts,  the  identity  of  contraries.  Fichte^s  absdnte 
is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  opposition,  that  of  SchelliDg  is 
the  transcendent,  mysterious,  impenetraUe  source  of  the 
same.  Fichte's  conception  errs  in  reducing  the  absolute 
to  what  is  but  one  of  its  aspects :  the  absolute  of  Fichte 
is  the  ego  limited  by  a  theoretically  inexplicable  non-ego; 
it  is  a  prisoner,  it  is  not  really  the  absolute.  Schelling's 
absolute  is  a  transcendent  entity,  which  does  not  explain 
anything,  since  we  do  not  know  either  how  or  why  to 
deduce  from  it  the  oppositions  constituting  the  real  world. 
The  absolute  indifference,  far  from  being  the  highest  and 
most  concrete  reality,  is,  at  bottom,  nothing  but  an  ab- 
straction. 

According  to  Hegel,  the  common  source  of  the  ego  and 
of  nature  does  not  transcend  reality ;  it  is  immanent  in  it 
Mind  and  nature  are  not  aspects  of  the  absolute,  or  a  kind 
of  screen,  behind  which  an  indifferent  and  lifeless  God  lies 
concealed,  but  its  successive  modes.  The  absolute  is  not 
immovable,  but  active ;  it  is  not  the  principle  of  nature  and 
of  mind,  but  is  itself  successively  nature  and  mind.  This 
succession,  this  process,  this  perpetual  generation  of  things, 
is  the  absolute  itself.  In  Schelling,  things  proceed  from  the 
absolute^  which,  for  that  very  reason,  remains  outside  of 
them«  In  Hegel,  the  absolute  is  the  process  itsAf ;  it  does 
not  produce  movement  and  life,  it  is  movement  and  Ufa 
t  does  not  exceed  the  things,  but  is  wholly  in  them ;  noi 
it,  in  any  way,  exceed  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man 
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baye  a  common  origin:  ths  one  develops  according  to  tfu 
game  law  as  the  other.^ 

Thought,  as  Fichte,  inspired  by  Kant,  had  said,  is  inva- 
riably thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis.  Nature,  the  image 
of  thought,  is  (1)  matter  or  gravity  (thesis :  brutal  affirma- 
tion of  matter) ;  (2)  form  or  light  (antithesis :  negation  of 
matter,  principle  of  organization  and  individuation,  ideal 
principle);  (8)  organized  matter  (synthesis  of  matter  and 
form).  The  three  stages  of  material  evolution  are  not  sep- 
arated in  nature ;  no  more  so  than  the  three  original  acts  of 
thought.  The  whole  of  nature  is  organized  even  in  its 
smallest  details  (Leibniz),  and  the  so-called  inorganic  world, 
the  earth  itself,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  living  organ- 
isms. If  nature  were  not  alive,  it  could  not  produce  life. 
The  so-called  inorganic  kingdom  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
germ ;  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  raised 
to  a  higher  power.  The  human  brain  is  the  climax  of  uni- 
versal organization,  the  last  stage  of  organic  evolution.' 
Magnetism,  electricity,  irritability,  and  sensibility  are  mani- 
festations of  the  same  force,  in  different  degrees  (correlation 
and  equivalence  of  forces).  Nothing  is  dead,  nothing  is 
stationary  in  nature;  everything  is  life,  movement,  becoming, 
perpetual  oscillation  between  two  extremes,  prodtxtivity^ 
and  product,  polarity  (electricity,  magnetism,  and  intellectr 
ual  life),  expansion  and  contraction,  action  and  reaction, 
struggle  between  two  contrary  and  (at  the  same  time) 
correlative  principles,^  the  synthesis  of  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  world.^ 

The  philosophy  of  mind  or  transcendental  philosophy  * 
has  for  its  subjectrmatter  the  evolution  of  psychical  life,  the 
genesis  of  the  ego,  and  aims  to  demonstrate  the  parallelism 
of  the  physical  and  moral  orders. 

>  WorkM,  IV.,  pp.  106  ff.  ■  Giordano  Bruno. 

*  The  WUU  of  Sohopenhaiiflr.  *  The  vSKtyMt  of  Heraclitus 

•  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  •  WaHc$,  III.,  pp.  827  £L 
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* 

According  to  Fichte,  the  ihinff4n4Ue^f  (the  ahMlute)  ii 
the  ego  itself,  which  produces  the  phenonmial  world  Ij  an 
unconscious  and  involuntary  creation,  and  then  OYeroomfli 
it  by  a  free  and  conscious  effort  According  to  ScheUing, 
the  absolute  is  neither  the  ego  nor  the  mm-ego^  bat  fhrir 
common  root,  in  which  the  opposition  between  a  AinVing 
subject  and  a  thought  object  disappears  in  a  perfect  indif- 
ference ;  it  is  the  neutral  principle,  anterior  and  superior  to 
all  contrasts,  the  identity  of  contraries.  Fichte^e  absolute 
is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  opposition,  that  of  ScheUing  is 
the  transcendent,  mysterious,  impenetrable  source  of  the 
same.  Fichte's  conception  errs  in  reducing  the  absolute 
to  what  is  but  one  of  its  aspects :  the  absolute  of  Fichte 
is  the  ego  limited  by  a  theoretically  inexplicable  non-ego; 
it  is  a  prisoner,  it  is  not  really  the  absolute.  Schelling's 
absolute  is  a  transcendent  entity,  which  does  not  explain 
anything,  since  we  do  not  know  either  how  or  why  to 
deduce  from  it  the  oppositions  constituting  the  real  world 
The  absolute  indifference,  far  from  being  the  highest  and 
most  concrete  reality,  is,  at  bottom,  nothing  but  an  ab- 
straction. 

According  to  Hegel,  the  common  source  of  the  ego  and 
of  nature  does  not  transcend  reality ;  it  is  immanent  in  it 
Mind  and  nature  are  not  aspects  of  the  absolute,  or  a  kind 
of  screen,  behind  which  an  indifferent  and  lifeless  God  lies 
concealed,  but  its  successive  modes.  The  absolute  is  not 
immovable,  but  active ;  it  is  not  the  principle  of  nature  and 
of  mind,  but  is  itself  successively  nature  and  mind.  This 
succession,  this  process,  this  perpetual  generation  of  things, 
is  the  absolute  itself.  In  ScheUing,  things  proceed  from  the 
absolute^  which,  for  that  very  reason,  remains  outside  of 
them.  In  Hegel,  the  absolute  is  the  process  itself;  it  does 
not  produce  movement  and  life,  it  is  movement  and  Ufa 
It  does  not  exceed  the  things,  but  is  wholly  in  them ;  noi 
does  it,  in  any  way,  exceed  the  intellectual  capacity  of  maa 
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Sfind  and  nature  will  gradually  be  blended  into  a  harmo- 
nious and  living  unity.  The  idea  will  become  more  and 
more  real ;  reality  will  become  more  and  more  ideal.  In 
other  wordi :  the  absolute,  which  is  the  identity  of  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  will  manifest  and  realize  itself  more  and  more. 

Howeyer,  as  history  is  developed  in  time,  and  as  time 
has  no  limits,  histoiy  necessarily  consists  in  infinite  progress, 
and  the  realized  absolute  remains  an  ideal  which  cannot 
be  definitively  and  completely  realized.  Hence  if  the  ego 
were  merely  theoretical  and  practical,  it  could  never  realize 
the  absolute ;  for,  reflection  as  well  as  action  is  necessarily 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  dualism  of  subject  and  object,  of 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  Thought,  it  is  true,  can  and  must 
rise  beyond  reflection  and  its  dualism ;  through  the  tnteHect" 
ual  intutiian  ^  we  deny  the  dualism  of  the  ideal  and  the  real, 
we  affirm  that  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  spring  from  a  higher 
unity  in  which  all  antitheses  are  blended;  we  rise,  in  a 
measure,  beyond  personal  thought  and  ouiselves ;  we  iden 
tify  ourselves  with  impersonal  reason,  which  becomes 
objectified  in  the  world  and  is  personified  in  the  ego.  In  a 
word,  we  partially  return  into  the  absolute  whence  we  came. 

But  even  this  intuition  cannot  completely  free  itself  from 
the  law  of  opposition ;  consequently  it  is  still  a  polarity, 
forming,  on  the  one  hand,  a  perceiving  subject,  on  the 
other,  an  object  perceived  from  without.  The  ego  is  on 
one  side,  Gk>d  on  the  other;  the  dualism  continues;  the 
absolute  is  not  a  reality  possessed  or  assimilated  by  the 
mind.  The  mind  does  not  attain  or  realize  the  absolute, 
either  as  intelligence  or  action,  but  as  the  feeling  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art^  Art,  religion,  and  revela- 
tion are  one  and  the  same  thing,  superior  even  to  philosophy. 
Philosophy  conceives  God ;  art  is  God.  Knowledge  is  the 
ideal  presence,  art  the  real  presence  of  the  Deity.* 

>  Plato,  Plotiniu,  St.  AugoBtiiie,  and  the  Mystics. 
"  Kant.  •  Keo-Flatonism. 
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According  to  Fichte,  the  (k'mg4$^4i$e^f  (the  absolute)  ii 
the  ego  itselfi  which  produces  the  phenomoaal  world  bjr  so 
unconscious  and  involuntary  creation,  and  then  oyeroomM 
it  by  a  free  and  conscious  effort  According  to  Sohelliii|^ 
the  absolute  is  neither  the  ego  nor  the  non-^[0|  bat  tfai^ 
common  root,  in  which  the  opposition  between  a  iliiwViwg 
subject  and  a  thought  object  disappears  in  a  perfect  indif- 
ference ;  it  is  the  neutral  principle,  anterior  and  superior  to 
all  contrasts,  the  identity  of  contraries.  Fichte^s  absolute 
is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  opposition,  that  of  Schelling  if 
the  transcendent,  mysterious,  impenetrable  source  of  the 
same.  Fichte's  conception  errs  in  reducing  the  absolute 
to  what  Lb  but  one  of  its  aspects :  the  absolute  of  Fichte 
is  the  ego  limited  by  a  theoretically  inexplicable  non-ego; 
it  is  a  prisoner,  it  is  not  really  the  absolute.  Schelling's 
absolute  is  a  transcendent  entity,  which  does  not  explain 
anything,  since  we  do  not  know  either  how  or  why  to 
deduce  from  it  the  oppositions  constituting  the  real  world. 
The  absolute  indifference,  far  from  being  the  highest  and 
most  concrete  reality,  is,  at  bottom,  nothing  but  an  ab- 
straction. 

According  to  Hegel,  the  common  source  of  the  ego  and 
of  nature  does  not  transcend  reality ;  it  is  immanent  in  it 
Mind  and  nature  are  not  aspects  of  the  absolute,  or  a  kind 
of  screen,  behind  which  an  indifferent  and  lifeless  God  lies 
concealed,  but  its  successive  modes.  The  absolute  is  not 
immovable,  but  active ;  it  is  not  the  principle  of  nature  and 
of  mind,  but  is  itself  successively  nature  and  mind.  This 
succession,  this  process,  this  perpetual  generation  of  things, 
is  the  absolute  itself.  In  Schelling,  things  proceed  from  the 
absolute^  which,  for  that  very  reason,  remains  outside  of 
them.  In  Hegel,  the  absolute  is  the  process  itself;  it  does 
not  produce  movement  and  life,  it  is  movement  and  Ufa 
It  does  not  exceed  the  things,  but  is  wholly  in  them ;  noi 
does  it,  in  any  way,  exceed  the  intellectual  capacity  of  maa 
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from  ~eaoh  other  in  the  human  consciousness,  appearing 
successiyely  and  fonning  stages  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  The  eyil  in  the  world  has  its  source, 
not  in  God  considered  as  a  person,  but  in  what  precedes  his 
personalitj,  in  that  which,  in  God,  is  not  God  himself,  i.  e., 
in  the  desiderium  essendi  which  we  have  just  recognized  as 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  which  Schelling  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  divine  egoism.  In  God,  this  principle 
is  eternally  merged  in  his  love;  in  man,  it  becomes  an 
independent  principle  and  the  source  of  moral  evil.  But 
however  great  the  latter  may  be,  it  serves  the  purposes  of 
the  absolute,  no  less  than  the  good. 

We  shall  not  here  consider  the  philosophy  of  mythology 
and  rwdatianj  which  we  have  set  forth  in  another  work,^ 
and  which  interests  the  historian  of  religion  rather  than  the 
historian  of  philosophy.  Our  main  purpose  was  to  outline 
the  contents  of  the  principal  treatises  written  by  Schelling 
from  1795  to  1809,  and  to  elucidate:  (1)  his  masterly 
critique  of  Fichte's  egoism  (Ichlehre) ;  (2)  his  conception  of 
the  absolute  as  will,  the  common  ground  of  the  object  and 
subject  (Kant),  of  the  ego  and  non-ego  (Fichte),  of  thought 
and  extension  (Spinoza);  (8)  his  philosophy  of  nature, 
which,  though  abandoned  by  positive  science,  produced 
such  naturalists  as  Burdach,  Oken,  Cams,  Oersted,  Steffens, 
G.  H.  Schubert,  and,  by  carrying  speculation  into  a  field 
from  whicb  ideological  investigations  had  banished  it,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  fusion  of  metaphysics  and  science, 
which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  bring  about;  (4)  his 
philosophy  of  histoiy,  a  happy  prelude  to  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy of  mind. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling,  the  influence  of  which 
was  partially  counteracted  and  obscured  by  the  Hegelian 
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school,^  really  consistB  of  two  yery  distinct  syiieiiia,  wUok 
are  connected  by  a  common  principle : '  according  to  tbe 
first,  which  forms  its  starting-pointi  thought  preoedea  bang 
(idealism) ;  according  to  the  second,  (potential)  being  ii 
the  antecedent  of  thought  (realism).  Under  the  influenoe 
of  the  former,  he  speaks  of  intellectual  intuition  and  ooa- 
ceives  his  TransundentalphUosophie^  while  the  latter  exalts 
experience  and  the  philosophy  of  nature.  The  one  leads  to 
Hegel  and  the  a  priori  construction  of  the  uniyerse  and  of 
history,  the  other,  to  Schopenhauer  and  contemponmeoos 
empiricism. 

§66.    Hesrois 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  was  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
1770,  and  died  as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 

^  Nevertheless,  this  influence  was  considerable.  Even  omitting 
the  disciples  properly  so^alled,  we  can  detect  it  in  most  of  the  thinkers 
mentioned  in  §  71.  Observe  that  the  most  celebrated  among  contem- 
poraneous German  philosophers,  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  is  as  much  a 
disciple  of  Schelling  as  of  Schopenhauer,  and  that  the  most  original  of 
our  French  metaphysicians,  Charles  Secr^tan,  is  an  avowed  adherent 
of  the  "  positive  philosophy." 

*  Wo  noticed  the  same  dualism  in  Plotinus. 

*  Complete  works,  19  vols,  and  supplement,  containing  Hegel's 
biography  by  K.  Rosenkranz,  Berlin,  1832-44.  The  most  important 
works  of  Hegel  have  been  translated  into  French  by  A.  YdrA,  professor 
at  Na]>les,  who  has  also  written  an  Introduction  d  la  philasophie  de  Hegd, 
•Jd  od.,  Paris,  1864.  Consult  also:  [K.  Rosenkrana,  Kritvtcke  Erldv- 
teruugen  des  hegelschen  Systems^  Konigsberg,  1840;  H.  Ulrici,  Prind^ 
uud  ytethixie  der  hegelschen  Philosophies  Berlin,  1843 ;  R.  Haym,  H^pel 
und  seine  Zeit^  Berlin,  1857] ;  P.  Janet,  Studes  sur  la  dialeetigue  dam 
rUiton  et  dans  Hegel,  Pari.s  1860;  [Foucher  de  Careil,  Hegd  et  Schopen- 
hauer, Paris,  1862] ;  E.  Scherer,  Hegel  et  Vhe'gelianisme  (in  his  Melanges 
d^histoirt  reUgieuse,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1865) ;  J.  H.  Stirling,  TV  Secret  oj 
Hegel,  ne  Hegelian  System  in  Origin^  Principle^  Form^  and  Matter,  2 
Tob..  I-oudon,  1865 ;  [K.  Kdstlin,  Hegd,  Tiibingen,  1870 ;  E.  Cairi 
Hegel  (Black tnMxfs  Phil.  Classics),  London,  1S83;  J.  S.  Kedney,  Heg^t 
.E>:\e!ics  {Griggs's  Series),  Chicago,  1SS5;  G.  S.  Morria,  He^i  PH 
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1881.  Like  his  friend  Schelling,  he  attended  the  theological 
seminary  at  Tubingen.  Jena,  where  he  renewed  and  then 
dissolved  the  friendship  with  his  fellow-coiLntr3rman,  who 
was  five  years  his  junior,  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  Gymnasium,  Heidelberg,  and  the  Prussian  capital, 
mark  the  different  stages  in  his  academic  career.  We 
mention  the  following  works:  (1)  Fhdnamenologie  de$ 
Gcistes  ^  (1807) ;  (2)  Wissenschaft  der  Logik^^  in  three  vol- 
umes (1812-1816);  (3)  Encydopedie  der  phtlosophischen 
Wissenscha/ten^  (1817);  (4)  Orundlinien  der  Fhiloeophie 
des  RechU  ^  (1821)  ;  also,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Philosophie 
der  Oesehiehtey^  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  ^stheiikf  Vorlesungen 
iiber  die  Pkiloaophie  der  Bdigion^  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Oeschiehte  der  Philosophies  published  after  his  death. 

U9ophy  of  the  State  and  of  History  (uf.)>  ^^7;  W.  T.  Harris,  HegeVi 
Logic  (u/.))  13^  >  A.  Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  2d  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh  and  London,  1803;  W.  Wallace,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of 
HegeVs  Philosophy  and  especially  of  his  Logic,  2d  ed^  Clarendon  Press, 
1894.  See  also  the  works  on  Post-Kantian  philosophy,  p.  484,  note  1. 
—  Tr.] 

1  [Translation  of  chs.  1,  2,  and  3  in  Journal  of  Speculative  PhiUh 
Sophy,  Tol.  II.  —  Tb.] 

*  [YoL  II.,  tr.  by  W.  T.  Harris.  See  also  Stirling,  cited  p.  406, 
noce  3.] 

•  [W.  Wallace,  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  Translated  from  the  Encyclo 
jedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1802 ;  same  trans- 
ktor.  Philosophy  of  Mind,  id.,  1804.  —  Tr.] 

«  [Selections  from  this  work  translated  by  J.  M.  Sterrett,  under  the 
title.  The  Ethics  of  Hegel  (in  the  Ethical  Series),  Boston,  1803.  —  Tr.] 

»  [PhUosophy  of  History,  tr.  by  J.  Sibree,  Bohn's  Library,  1860.  — 
Tr.] 

*  [Introdnction  to  the  PhUosophy  of  Art,  tr.  by  B.  Bosanqnet,  Lon- 
don, 1086 ;  PhU.  of  Art,  abridged  tr.  by  W.  Hasde ;  tr.  of  second  part 
by  W.  Bryant  in  Journal  of  Speculative  PhUosophyfY^YlLf  XL-XIII. 
^Tr.] 

'  [Part  tr.  in  Journal  of  Spec.  PhU.,  vols.  XV.-XXI.  —  Tb.] 

•  [History  of  PhUosophy,  tr.  by  £.  S.  Haldane,  3  vols.,  London, 
1802  ff. ;  parts  tr.  in  Joumai  of  Spec.  PhU.,  vols.  IV.,  V.,  XIH,  XX. 
-T»« 
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According  to  Fichte,  the  ihing49i4t$i{^  (the  absolate)  ii 
the  ego  itself,  which  produces  the  phenom^ml  world  by  an 
unconscious  and  involuntary  creation,  and  then  OYeroomei 
it  by  a  free  and  conscious  effort  According  to  Schellini^ 
the  absolute  is  neither  the  ego  nor  the  non-egoi,  but  their 
common  rooti  in  which  the  opposition  between  a  thinViwg 
subject  and  a  thought  object  disappears  in  a  perfect  indif* 
f  erence ;  it  is  the  neutral  principle,  anterior  and  superior  to 
all  contrasts,  the  identity  of  contraries.  Fichte*8  absoliite 
is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  opposition,  that  of  Schelling  is 
the  transcendent,  mysterious,  impenetrable  source  of  the 
same.  Fichte's  conception  errs  in  reducing  the  absdate 
to  what  is  but  one  of  its  aspects :  the  absolute  of  Fichte 
is  the  ego  limited  by  a  theoretically  inexplicable  non-ego; 
it  is  a  prisoner,  it  is  not  really  the  absolute.  Schelling's 
absolute  is  a  transcendent  entity,  which  does  not  explain 
anything,  since  we  do  not  know  either  how  or  why  to 
deduce  from  it  the  oppositions  constituting  the  real  world. 
The  absolute  indifference,  far  from  being  the  highest  and 
most  concrete  reality,  is,  at  bottom,  nothing  but  an  ab* 
straction. 

According  to  Hegel,  the  common  source  of  the  ego  and 
of  nature  does  not  transcend  reality ;  it  is  immanent  in  it 
Mind  and  nature  are  not  aspects  of  the  absolute,  or  a  kind 
of  screen,  behind  which  an  indifferent  and  lifeless  God  lies 
concealed,  but  its  successive  modes.  The  absolute  is  not 
immovable,  but  active ;  it  is  not  the  principle  of  nature  and 
of  mind,  but  is  itself  successively  nature  and  mind.  This 
succession,  this  process,  this  perpetual  generation  of  thingSi 
is  the  absolute  itself.  In  Schelling,  things  proceed  from  the 
absolute^  which,  for  that  very  reason,  remains  outside  of 
them.  In  Hegel,  the  absolute  is  the  process  itself;  it  does 
not  produce  movement  and  life,  it  is  movement  and  Ufa 
It  does  not  exceed  the  things,  but  is  wholly  in  them ;  noi 
does  it,  in  any  way,  exceed  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man 
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If  we  mean  by  God  the  being  transcending  human  reason^ 
then  Hegel  is  the  most  atheistic  of  philosophers,  since  no 
one  is  more  emphatic  in  affirming  the  immanency  and 
perfect  knowableness  of  the  absolute.  Spinoza  himself, 
(he  phUoeopher  of  immanency^  does  not  seem  to  go  so  far; 
for,  although  he  concedes  that  the  intellect  has  an  adequate 
idea  of  God,  he  assumes  that  the  Substance  has  infinite 
attribtUes* 

While  modifying  the  Schellingian  idea  of  the  absolute, 
Hegel  at  the  same  time  subjects  the  extravagant  imagina- 
tion of  his  friend  to  a  merciless  intellectual  discipline.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  and  logical 
connection  of  things,  we  must,  of  course,  think,  but  we 
must  think  logically  and  methodically.  Only  on  that  con- 
dition will  the  result  tally  with  that  of  infinite  thought  in 
nature  and  history.  The  absolute,  let  us  say,  is  movementi  1 
process,  evolution.  This  movement  has  its  law  and  its  goal. 
Its  law  and  its  goal  are  not  imposed  upon  the  absolute  from 
without ;  they  are  Immanent  in  it,  they  are  the  absolute  it- 
self. Now  the  law  which  governs  both  human  thought 
and  unconscious  nature  is  reason  ;  the  end  at  which  things 
aim  is,  likewise,  reason,  but  self-conscious  reason.  Hence 
the  terms  absolute  and  reason  are  synonjrmous.  The  abso- 
lute is  reason,  which  becomes  personified  in  man,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  successive  stages  of  inorganic  and  living 
nature. 

But  reason  is  not,  as  Kant  conceives  it,  the  human  under- 
standing, a  faculty  of  the  soul,  a  combination  of  principles, 
forms,  or  rules  according  to  which  we  think  things.  It  is 
the  law  according  to  which  being  is  produced,  constituted, 
or  unfolded ;  or  rather,  it  is  both  a  subjective  faculty  and 
an  objective  reality :  it  is  tn  m«  as  the  essence  and  norm  of 
my  thought,  and  it  is  in  the  things  as  the  essence  and  law  of 
their  eTolution.  It  follows  that  its  categories  have  a  much 
greater  significance  than  Kantiamsm  supposed.    They  are 
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not  only  modes  of  ikinkmg  things ;  thsf  wn  die  modes  rf 
heing  of  the  things  themselyes.  They  sn  not  eoapbj  faussib 
which  receive  their  contents  from  without;  they  sn  isk- 
stantial  formsj  ss  the  Middle  Ages  nsed  to  say;  they  gin 
themselYes  their  own  content;  they  see  orestiTe  ietB  of 
divine  and  human  reason.  They  are  hotfa  the  fomie  wtiA 
mould  my  thought  and  Ihe  stsges  of  eternal  creatum.^ 

Hence  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  metaphysios  tint 
we  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  categories»  their 
nature  and,  above  aU,  their  connection.  Kant  had  alies^f 
observed  that  the  categories  are  not  separate  from  and  in- 
different to  each  other,  ranged  alongside  of  each  other  in 
our  intelligence  like  drawers  in  a  jttece  of  fainitoie»  hoi 
intimately  connected  with  each  other.  They  aie»  in  shoiii 
nothing  but  transformations  of  one  and  the  same  funds- 
mental  category,  the  idea  of  being.  Hence  it  will  not  suf- 
fice to  discuss  them  at  random ;  we  must  consider  them  in 
their  connection,  surprise  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  veiy 
act  of  their  mutual  production.  Kant  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  a  priori  deduction  of  the  categories,  snd 
attempted  it,  but  his  deduction  is,  in  reality,  a  merely  em- 
pirical enumeration  (incomplete  at  that)  of  pure  oonoepts. 
We  must  return  to  Kant*s  notion,  but  we  must  substitute 
for  his  table  of  categories  a  real  deduction,  a  true  geneslo- 
gical  table. 

This  is  the  most  exalted  and  withal  the  most  arduous 
task  of  metaphysics.  In  order  to  succeed  in  it,  we  must 
eradicate  our  prejudices,  all  our  sensible  ideas,  and  trust  to 
reason  alone ;  we  must  let  it  unfold  its  own  contents,  sad 
do  nothing  ourselves  but  follow  it  in  its  development 
(nachrdenken)^  or  record  its  oracles,  as  it  were,  at  the  veij 
time  of  their  production.  To  leave  thought  to  itself  tio 
abandon  it  to  its  spontaneous  self-activity  (^SelhMewtgwi 

*  Logic,  Yol.  I.,  Introduction;  Bncydoptdm  dm  pkilo§opki$ckm  Wb 
^ften,  Introductdon. 
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des  Begriffi)  i  that  is  the  true  philosophical  method,  the 
immafunt  or  dialeetical  method. 

The  science  which  does  all  this  is  logic^  i.  e.,  in  the  sense 
of  HegeU  the  genealogy  of  pure  concepts.  But  since,  in  the 
panlogistic  hypothesis,  the  Xiyo^j  the  object  of  logic,  is  both 
the  principle  which  thinks  the  things  in  us,  and  the  objeo- 
tiye  cause  which  produces  them,  or  the  thing^n-itsdf ;  the 
genealogy  of  its  concepts  is  at  the  same  time  the  genealogy 
of  the  things,  the  explanation  of  the  universe,  or  meta- 
physics. Hegel's  speculative  logic  is  both  what  the  school 
calls  logic  {Denklehre)  and  what  it  calls  metaphjnsics  or 
ontology  (^Seindehre).  It  \a  called  speculative^  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former  and  to  include  the  latter.  It 
is  metaphysical,  for  it  speaks  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
organic  processes,  and  likewise  embraces  ethics,  since  it 
treats  of  the  good.  In  this  it  is  consistent  with  its  panlo- 
gistic premises :  if  reason  not  only  conceives^  but  produces 
being,  if  it  is  the  creator  of  things,  if  it  is  everything ;  the 
science  of  reason  (Xoytici})  must  be  the  universal  science, 
which  includes  all  the  particular  sciences. 

It  is  an  inconsistency  ^  in  Hegel,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where,' to  have  his  Logi4i  followed  by  a  Philosophy  of  Nature 
and  a  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Logic  treats  of  reason  in  aft- 
stracto^  the  philosophy  of  nature  and  of  mind  reveals  it  to 
us  as  it  realizes  itself  in  the  universe  and  in  histoiy. 

X.   Logio,  or  QenaaloQr  of  Pure  Concepts 
1.   Quality^  Quantity^  Measure^ 

The  common  root  of  the  categories  or  pure  concepts  is 
the  notion  of  hsing^  the  emptiest  and  at  the  same  time  the 

>  The  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  are  already 
implicitly  contained,  the  former  in  the  first  and  second,  the  latter  in 
the  third,  part  of  the  logic. 

<  Iniroduetkm  histarique  d  la  phUosopkU  k^g^iienmef  Ptaris  and  8tn* 
tnirg,  1866,  p.  16. 

*  Logic,  Tol.  I. ;  Enqfehpedia,  ||  84  IE. 
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moBt  oomprehensiye,  the  most  abstract  and  the  most  reali 
the  most  elementary  and  the  most  exalted  notion.  It  is  the 
identical  substance,  and  the  material  of  all  our  notions,  the 
fundamental  theme  which  runs  through  them  all.  Indeed, 
quality  is  a  mode  of  being^  quantity,  a  mode  of  being^  pro- 
portion, phenomenon,  action,  modes  of  being.  All  our 
concepts  express  modes  of  being,  and  hence  are  merely 
transformations  of  the  idea  of  being. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  these  transformations  ?  How 
does  beingy  which  is  everything,  become  anything  eUe  f  In 
virtue  of  what  principle  or  inner  force  is  it  modified  ?  The 
contradiction  which  it  contains  is  this  principle  or  force. 
Being  is  the  most  universal  notion,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, also  the  poorest  and  emptiest.  To  be  white,  to  be 
black,  to  be  extended,  to  be  good,  is  to  be  something :  being 
without  any  determination  is  non-being.  Hence,  being 
pure  and  simple  is  equal  to  non-being.  It  is  both  itself 
and  its  opposite.  If  it  were  only  itself,  it  would  remain 
immovable  and  barren ;  if  it  were  only  nothing,  it  would 
be  equal  to  zero,  and,  in  this  case,  perfectly  powerless  and 
fruitless.  Because  it  is  both  it  becomes  something,  a  differ- 
ent thing,  ever)rthing.  The  contradiction  contained  in  be- 
ing is  resolved  in  the  notion  of  becoming^  or  development 
Becoming  is  both  being  and  non-being  (that  which  will  be). 
The  two  contraries  which  engender  it,  being  and  nothing, 
are  contained  and  reconciled  in  it.  A  new  contradiction  re- 
sults, which  is  resolved  by  a  new  synthesis,  and  so  on,  until 
we  reach  the  absolute  idea. 

This,  then,  is  the  moving  principle  in  the  Hegelian  logic: 
a  oontradiction  is  reconciled  in  a  unity,  reappears  in  a  new 
form,  only  to  disappear  and  reappear  again,  until  it  is  re- 
solved in  the  final  unity.  By  repudiating  the  principle  o] 
contradiction  of  Aristotle  and  Leibniz,  according  to  which  a 
Hing  civnnot  both  be  and  not  be,  it  takes  sides  with  the 

iphists,  without,  however,  falling  into  their  scepticiin^ 
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The  contradiction  does  not,  according  to  Hegel,  exist  in 
thought  alone,  but  also  in  the  things  themselves ;  existence 
itself  is  contradictory.  When,  vrith  the  realistic  and  dual- 
istio  systems,  we  separate  thought  from  its  object  and  con- 
cede to  each  an  independent  existence,  the  antinomies  of 
thought  necessarily  become  a  source  of  discouragement  and 
scepticisnL  However,  when  we  regard  nature  as  the  self- 
development  of  thought,  and  thought  as  nature  becoming 
conscious  of  itself,  when  we  recognize  that  the  world,  being 
thought  objectified,  contains  nothing  but  thought ;  the  con- 
tradiction in  which  the  philosopher  is  involved  ceases  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  things,  and  appears 
to  him  as  their  very  essence  reflecting  itself  in  the  antino- 
mies of  his  thought. 

Now  that  we  know  the  moving  principle  and  the  unchan- 
g^ing  form  of  the  Hegelian  dialectics,  we  need  not  follow  out 
the  unvarying  and  monotonous  mechanism  of  its  deductions. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  most  salient  points  of 
his  metaphysics  as  set  forth  in  the  Logic. 

The  contradiction  found  in  the  idea  of  being  is  resolved 
in  the  notion  of  htcoming.  Being  becomes,  i.  e.,  determines 
itself,  limits  itself,  defines  itself.  But  determinate  or  finite 
being  continues  ad  infinitum  ;  the  finite  is  infinite ;  nothing 
compels  thought  to  assign  limits  to  it.  Here  we  have  a  new 
contradiction,  which  is  resolved  in  the  notion  of  individ- 
uality (being-foiH3elf,  Fiirsiehsein).  The  individual  is  the 
unity  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  To  consider  these  two 
terms  as  excluding  each  other  is  to  forget  that  the  infinite, 
excluded  by  the  finite,  would  be  limited  by  the  finite,  or 
would  be  finite  itself.  If  the  infinite  begins  where  the  finite 
ends,  and  if  the  finite  begins  where  the  infinite  ends,  so  that 
die  infinite  is  beytmd  the  finite,  or  the  finite  on  this  side  of 
the  infinite,  it  would  not  really  be  the  infinite.  The  infinite 
is  the  essence  of  the  finite,  and  the  finite  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  infinite,  the  infinite  existing.    Infinity  determines 
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itselfy  limito  itself,  sets  boundaries  to  itself ;  in  ft  iV0rd,il 
becomes  the  finite  by  the  very  &ot  that  it  gi^ee  itsdf  eziit- 
enoe.  Existence  is  possible  only  tinder  oertain  i^nflHwiifi 
in  certain  modes,  or  within  certain  limits.  SSzistonios  k 
self-limitation.  Existence  is  finite  baing.^  Finite  being, 
the  indiyidual,  the  atom,  is  infioity  existing  in  a  oertria 
manner,  limited  infinity :  quality  becomes  quaniiiy. 

Quantity  is  exUfmve  quantity  (n%mb0r)  or  tutaiijii 
quantity  (degree).  Number,  which  is  quantity  broken  up, 
so  to  speak,  and  degree,  which  is  concentrated  quantity, 
are  reconciled  ixx  the  notion  of  meamire  and  proparHen. 

Measure  is  being  becoming  esBenee  (IFeMfi). 


2.  EiMenee  and  Appearance.    SubsianiiaHtjf  and  OauioUlf. 

Reciprocity  * 

Essence  \b  being,  unfolded  or  expanded  so  that  its  aspeda 
reflect  each  other.  Hence  the  categories  which  follow 
come  in  pairs :  essence  and  appearance,  force  and  expres- 
sion, matter  and  form,  substance  and  accident,  cause  and 
effect,  ground  and  consequence,  action  and  reaction.  This 
reflection-into-itself  (BeJUosion  in  ihm  selbet)^  or  if  we  prefer, 
this  reflex,  is  the  phenomenon.  Essence  and  phenomenon 
(appearance)  are  inseparable ;  indeed,  the  phenomenon  is 
the  very  essence  of  essence ;  or,  in  other  terms,  it  is  ss 
esseniial  to  essence  to  appear  (it>aCv€<r$ai)j  to  life  to  manifest 
itself,  to  the  principle  to  produce  its  consequences,  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  phenomenon  to  imply  an  essence.  Ph» 
nomenon  without  essence  is  mere  ehow^  or  mere  appearance. 

The  essential  is  opposed  by  the  accidental  or  contingent, 
which  in  turn  becomes  essential  in  the  sense  that  the  idei 
of  the  essential  needs  it  in  order  to  be  produced.  No  cate- 
gory, we  see,  is  independent  of  its  neighbors.  Althouj^ 
excluding  each  other,  the  categories  need  and  mutually 
engender  each  other. 

^  CL  I  60.  *  Logic,  toL  U.  ;  Enc^  §{  112  ft. 
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EsBenoe  expresses  itself  in  a  series  of  phenomena,  and 
oonstitutes  the  thing  or  object^  which  is  a  totality  of  charac- 
teristics connected  hy  one  and  the  same  essence.  Consid- 
ered in  their  relation  to  the  object,  these  characteristics  or 
phenomena  are  called  properties.  Just  as  there  is  no  essence 
without  a  phenomenon,  there  is  no  thing  apart  from  its 
properties.  A  thing  is  what  its  properties  are  ;  nothing  else. 
Separate  the  thing  from  its  essential  properties,  and  noth- 
ing is  left ;  its  qualities  are  the  thing  itself. 

As  the  generative  principle  of  the  phenomenon,  the 
essence  is  the  force  or  agent  of  which  the  phenomenon  is 
the  €u^  or  expression.  Since  a  force  is  nothing  but  a  total- 
ity of  phenomena  considered  in  their  identity,  and  its  ex- 
pression merely  the  acting  force  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  eocerts 
itself  it  is  a  mere  tautology  to  explain  an  act  by  an  agent 
(eur  opium /adt  dormire  f  —  quia^  etc.).  As  the  matter,  so 
its  form ;  as  the  agent,  so  the  act ;  as  the  character,  so  its 
manifestations ;  as  the  tree,  so  its  fruits. 

The  dualism :  essence  and  phenomenon,  ground  and  con- 
sequence, force  and  expression,  agent  and  act,  matter  and 
form,  is  resolved  in  the  notion  of  activity^  the  synthesis  and 
summary  of  the  preceding  notions.  This  logical  category 
corresponds  to  what  is  called  nature  in  metaphysics-^  In 
short,  nature  is  action,  production,  creation.  All  the  treas- 
ures lying  in  her  fruitful  lap,  she  manifests,  produces,  and 
then  takes  back,  only  to  reproduce  and  take  back  again, 
and  reproduce  eternally. 

Activity  is  synoujonous  with  reality  {Wirklichkeit). 
Nothing  is  active  except  what  is  real,  and  nothing  is  real 
except  what  is  active.^     Absolute  rest  does  not  exist.* 

1  It  muBt  not  be  forgotten  that  Hegel  identiftes  logic  and  met*' 
physioB. 

*  Since  **  reason  alone  !■  wtX^  Hegel  concludes  that  what  is  rmi  i 
ratitmid  (p.  524). 

*  Uwna  X"^*  ""^  Mh  /ttpti  (§  8). 
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Reality,  compared  with  mere  poaxibiiity,  becomes  i 
What  is  real  is  necesiarilij  active.  Actirity,  reality,  anil 
necessity  are  syuon)*moug.  A  being  esists  ia  bo  far  aa  it 
acts,  and  acts  in  so  far  as  it  exists. 

Essence  or  reality,  conBidered  as  a  necessaiy  priociple  of 
activity,  becomes  substaitce.  Substance  is  not  a  substratam 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  sum  of  its  modu. 
Hence  we  must  abandon :  in  theology,  the  idea  of  a  God 
existing  outside  of  the  univei'se  j  in  psychology,  the  idea  of 
a  soul  exLuting  independently  of  the  phenomena  constituting 
the  ego ;  in  physics,  the  a83Umj>tiuu  of  a  kind  of  mystericnu 
substratum  of  phenomena,  of  an  uQqualilied  and  unqualiB- 
able  something,  I-know-notrwhat,  without  extension,  with- 
out color,  without  form,  and  yet  supposed  to  be  something 
reaL  A  suhstanee  bo  constituted  as  to  escape  scientific  ob- 
servation would  be  a  pure  chimera.  It  was  owing  to  an 
illusion  peculiar  to  dualiam  that  the  poet  could  say:  "No 
mere  created  mind  e'er  penetrates  the  heart  of  nature." ' 
Nature  hat  no  heart  or  inner  part ;  the  outside  of  matter  is 
matter  itself ;  it  belongs  to  its  essence  to  unfold  itself,  to 
have  no  inner  life  (fUu  WtMcn  der  Natur  wf  di»  Aauter- 
lickkeit). 

Substance  is  the  totality  of  its  modes.  Bat  it  is  not,  on 
tiiat  account,  as  S[Hnoziam  conceives  it,  a  purely  mechanical 
aggregate,  a  mere  sum ;  it  is  a  living  totality,  united  with 
its  modes  by  an  organic  tie :  it  is  the  cauu  of  its  modes,  and 
its  modes  are  the  effects  of  the  substance.  These  notaons 
are  not  indifferent  to  each  other ;  tiiey  are  correlative  puis. 
The  cause  is  inseparable  from  its  effect;  the  effect  indifr 
■olubly  connected  with  its  efficient  cause.  The  latter  a 
immanent  in  the  former,  as  t^  soul  in  the  body.  Model 
•re  unfolded,  revealed,  ezpteesed  substance ;  the  effect  is 

*  [lo*  Inoere  dar  Nktar  dringt  koin  erschaffner  Gdit : 
Zn  gKhJrlinh-  weim  lia  noeh  die  iiusra  Schala  welst. 

UaUet,  Die  mcmcAIwAm  Tugen^em.—t^, 
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tbe  oanse  effected,  explicated,  manifested.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  effect  which  is  not  also  in  the  cause ;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  cause  that  does  not  effect,  assert,  or  realize 
itself.  The  idea  of  the  effect  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
idea  of  the  cause ;  nay,  every  effect  is,  in  turn,  a  cause,  and 
every  cause,  the  effect  of  a  preceding  cause.  In  any  series 
of  causes  and  effects.  A,  B,  C,  D  •  .  .,  the  effect  B  is  noth- 
ing but  the  cause  A  asserting  itself  as  a  cause,  and  becom* 
ing  in  B  the  cause  of  C,  in  C  the  cause  of  D,  and  so  on. 

The  causal  series  is  not,  as  formal  logic  maintains,  an 
indefinite  series,  a  progressus  in  infinitum^  in  which  each 
effect  produces  a  new  effect  without  reacting  upon  the 
cause  that  produced  it  The  truth  is,  the  effect  B  is  not 
only  the  cause  of  C,  but  also  the  cause  of  A.  In  short,  A 
would  not  be  a  eau$e  imless  it  effected  B  ;  hence  it  is  owing 
to  B,  or  becaiLse  of  B,  that  A  is  a  cause ;  hence  B  is  not  only 
the  effect,  but  also  the  cause  of  the  cause  A.  By  a  neces- 
sary reaction,  every  effect  is  the  cause  of  its  cause,  and 
every  cause  the  effect  of  its  effect.  Rain,  for  example,  is  a 
cause  of  moisture,  and  moisture,  in  turn,  a  cause  of  rain  ,* 
or  again :  The  character  of  a  people  depends  on  their  form 
of  government,  but  the  form  of  their  government  also 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  people.  Hence,  since  the 
effect  is  not  fatally  pre-determined  by  its  cause,  but  reacts 
on  it,  the  causal  series  in  nature  is  not  a  straight  line  pro- 
longed to  infinity,  but  a  curved  line  which  returns  to  its 
starting-point,  i.  e.,  a  circle.  The  notion  of  a  rectilinear 
aeries  is  a  vague  and  indefinite  conception ;  the  idea  of  the 
circle  is  exact  and  clearly  defined,  a  finished  whole  (also* 
lutum). 

This  reaction  of  the  effect  upon  the  cause  (reciprocal 
action^  Wechselwirkung)  enhances  the  importance  of  the 
effect,  and  gives  it  the  character  of  freedom,  which  it  lackft 
in  the  system  of  Spinoza.  According  to  this  philosopher, 
the  effect  necessarily  depends  upon  the  pre-existing  cause: 
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in  reality,  howeyer,  it  is  an  efEect  only  m  a  cmrlmm 
and  is  Imt  rdaiwdy  deteiminad.  There  is  neither  in  fti 
beginning,  nor  in  the  middle,  nor  in  the  end  of  the  oannl 
series,  a  cause  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  and  ahsolnte  witk 
reference  to  Ihe  others.  The  afasolate  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  causal  chain;  it  residee  in  Urn 
sum-total  of  the  particular  and  relatiye  causes.  The  lattsr 
are  not  so  many  slayes  following  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
a  first  cause  which  excludes  all  olher  causality,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  relatiye  causes  are  as  nothing;  but 
each  cause  takes  part  in  the  absolute.  Eaoh  is  relatiyel^ 
absolute,  none  is  absolutely  absolute.  No  <m§  has  at 
exdusiye  claim  to  omnipotence;  the  sum  of  indiyidosl 
energies,  or,  to  express  it  still  more  clearly,  eyerything 
that  exists  through  causal  power,  constitutes  aU  exMng 
fower. 

In  reciprocal  action,  the  two  spheres  into  which  being 
is  divided  when  it  becomes  essence  and  phenomenon,  sre 
reunited  and  thus  become  logical  totality. 

8.   Ths  Notion^  or  Subjective^  CfbjecHve^  and  Ah$oluU 

TotalUy  ^ 

Outside  of  totality,  none  of  the  ideas  thus  far  evolved 
has  reality.  A  quality,  a  quantity,  a  force,  or  a  cause,  is 
nothing  apart  from  tibe  whole  in  which  it  is  produced. 
Nothing  in  nature  exists  in  isolation ;  nor  can  anything  in 
the  domain  of  thought  lay  claim  to  autonomy.  This  be- 
longs only  to  the  categories  taken  in  their  totality.  Lib- 
erty is  found  in  the  wh(de  alone.  Hence  in  logical  totality 
or  Ihe  nation  {Btgriff)?  being  and  essence  return  into 
themselves. 

1  Loyic,  vol.  m. ;  JffucfeL,  ||  ISOff. 

*  llagel   isgirdi   Beyr^  m  iTiionyiiKnM  with  iwkeyng^  mhf^ 
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The  idea  of  totality  is  diyided  into  subjective  totality  (the 
notion  proper)  and  objective  totality. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  idea  of  life :  essence,  phe- 
nomenon, and  reciprocal  action,  reappear  in  the  concept  of 
subjective  totality  or  notion,  as  universality^  particularity, 
and  individuality.  In  the  judgment^  which  is  thought  or  the 
subject  in  action,  universality  and  individuality,  generality 
and  particularity,  have  the  appearance  of  being  distinct 
and  separate,  while  in  reality  the  judgment  i&  merely  the 
affirmation  of  their  identity.  When  I  say  that  man  is 
mortal,  or  that  Paul  is  mortal,  I  afiBrm  that  the  character- 
istic common  to  all  created  beings,  mortality,  belongs  to 
the  particular  being  (man),  and  that  the  individual  Paul, 
in  turn,  as  a  mortal  being,  is  identical  with  the  univer- 
sality of  creatures.  In  so  far  as  the  judgment  affirms  the 
identity  of  the  universal  and  the  individual,  of  the  general 
and  the  particular,  it  is  contradictory.  The  solution  of  the 
contradiction  is  found  in  reasoning,  or  the  syllogism.  The 
universal  or  general  notion  is  unfolded  in  the  major  prem- 
ise, the  individual  notion  in  the  conclusion;  and  the 
minor  premise,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
major  premise  and  the  conclusion,  expresses  their  identity. 

The  subjective  notion  is  a  form  without  matter,  a  con- 
tainer without  a  content.  It  exists,  in  principle,  as  a  goal 
OT  final  cause^  but  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Hence  its  ten- 
dency to  objectify  itself ;  it  is  the  eternal  source  of  life  in 
nature  and  of  progress  in  history.  The  objectified  notion 
is  the  universe,  the  objective  whoUy  or  objects.  The  general, 
the  particular,  and  the  individual  are  successively  objec- 
tified in  mechanism  (simple  external  juxtaposition  of 
objects),  in  chemism  (mutual  penetration  of  objects),  and 
in  organism  (totality-unity). 

However,  a  notion  which  is  no  longer  a  notion,  thought 
which  has  become  body,  is  again  contradictory.  Just  as 
thought  is  not  made  to  remain  empty,  but  to  be  filled  with 
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ma  objectiYa  oontent;  aop  too^  the  worid,  or  die  whoi^  d 
thingBy  is  not  made  to  remain  a  stnunger  to  easmriiamumt 
but  to  be  thongbt  or  nndentood.  The  aobjeetiTe  nottoa 
is  a  container  with  a  content;  the  nnhrerse  which  is  imoQBf 
scions  of  itself  is  a  content  without  a  container*  The  lal> 
ter  contzadiction  is  abolished  by  the  interpenetnlioii  of 
the  two  spheres  in  the  ab$olute  Idta^  which,  from  the 
theoretical  standpointi  is  called  TnUhy  and  from  the  prac- 
tical standpointi  the  Oood :  this  is  the  highest  oat^goij 
and  the  last  term  in  the  development  of  being. 

To  snm  up :  Being  is  becoming,  development.  The  coih 
tradiction  inherent  in  being  \b  the  principle  or  impul- 
sive force  of  development.  Being,  self-expansion  (self- 
unfolding),  and  self-concentration  (the  understanding 
of  self),  constitute  the  unchanging  stages  in  the  process. 
Quality,  quantity,  measure ;  essence  and  phenomenon,  sub- 
stantiality and  causality,  reciprocal  action;  subjectivity, 
objectivity,  absolute :  these  are  the  serial  stages  of  being. 

Knowing  this  principle,  this  process,  and  these  stages, 
we  know  a  priori  the  order  followed  in  the  creations  of 
Tuiture  (expanded  reason)  and  of  mind  (concentrated  and 
comprehended  reason). 

IL    Fldlosophy  of  Nature  ^ 

1.    The  Inorganic  World 

Creative  thought,  like  the  reproductive  thought  of  man, 
begins  with  the  most  abstract,  the  most  vague,  and  tha 
most  intangible:  with  space  and  matter.  After  passing 
through  a  long  line  of  development  it  culminates  in  the 
most  concrete,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  accomplished: 
the  human  organism. 

1  Encyclopedia,  §§  245  £F. — We  ■hall  consider,  in  the  loilowicg 
resume  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature^  the  changes  (which  were  not  veij 
UuportanO  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  schooL 
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Like  being^  the  first  notion  in  logic,  space  exists  and 
does  not  exist ;  matter  is  something  and  nothing.  This 
contradiction  is  the  yeiy  principle  of  physical  evolution, 
the  spring  which  sets  it  in  motion;  it  is  reconciled  in 
movtmeni^  which  diyides  matter  into  separate  unities 
(F&rnehaein)  and  forms  the  heavenly  system  of  them 
The  formation  of  heavenly  bodies  is,  as  it  were,  the  first 
step  taken  by  nature  on  the  path  of  individuation.  The 
individualizing  tendency,  which  runs  through  nature  like 
a  mighty  desire,  manifests  itself  as  attraction.  Universal 
gravitation  is  the  ideal  unity  whence  all  things  spring  and 
whither  they  tend,  affirming  itself  in  the  midst  of  their 
separation.  It  is  the  individuality,  the  soul,  the  cement  of 
the  world ;  it  makes  an  organism,  a  living  unity  {universum) 
of  the  world. 

Primitive  and  formless  matter,  the  common  source  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  corresponds  to  what  logic  calls  indetermi- 
nate being.  The  distribution  of  this  matter,  its  organiza- 
tion into  a  sidereal  world,  corresponds  to  the  categories  of 
quantity.  Gravitation,  at  last,  realizes  the  idea  of  pro- 
portion* 

The  astronomical  cosmos  is  an  elementary  society  which 
anticipates  human  society.  But  the  laws  which  govern  it 
are,  as  yet,  merely  mechanical  laws;  the  relations  which 
the  stars  sustain  to  each  other  are  summed  up  in  the  law  of 
attraction.  Hence  the  science  which  considers  this  primary 
phase  of  being,  astronomy,  deals  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  stars,  their  distances,  their  external  relations,  rather 
thin  with  their  essential  qualities,  their  composition,  and 
their  physiology. 

2.     Chemis^n 

A  second  evolution  leads  to  the  qualitative  differentiation 
of  matter.  The  original  state  of  indifference  is  followed 
by  a  variety  of  agencies  (light,  electricity,  heat),  by  the 
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reciprocal  action  of  elementBi  bjr  the  inner  proeei  d  0gf» 
aition  and  leconciliatioD^  separation  and  oomhination,  pol» 
ity  and  union,  which  form  the  auhjectHDOMtter  of  phjacBind 
chemistry. 

Sidereal  motion  affects  only  the  surfaoe  of  bodies  ;  elM» 
ism  is  an  inner  transformation,  a  change  not  only  d  phoib 
but  of  essence,  a  prelude  to  that  ultimate  transfonnatiaaof 
^  substance  "  into  *^  subject,*'  of  matter  into  mind,  of  being 
into  consciousness,  of  necessity  into  freedom,  which  is  tbt 
final  goal  of  creation. 

Nothing  in  the  original  flow  of  things  retiemUea  indiYi^ 
uality;  nothing  is  stable,  fixed,  or  concentrated.  Bat 
nature  soon  returns  into  itself.  Just  as  in  logio  pure 
thought  returns  into  itself  and  forms  a  cirde  or  totalily 
(B$grtff)j  so  in  nature,  the  realization  of  logic,  the  chemical 
process  returns  into  itself  at  a  certain  point  and  forms  those 
centralized  wholes  which  we  call  organisms,  living  beings. 

8,     The  Organic  World 

The  appearance  of  life  is  wholly  spontaneous,  and  needs 
no  deue  ex  machine  to  explain  it.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
same  higher  and  immanent  power  which,  as  attraction  and 
affinity,  separated  the  stellar  groups  and  the  elements  of 
chemism.  Surely,  mechanism  alone  cannot  produce  it; 
and  if  matter  were  nothing  but  matter,  the  course  of  its 
transformations  would  forever  be  in  the  straight  line  and 
centrifugal.  But  beneath  the  physical  process  the  evola- 
tion  of  the  Idea  takes  place,  which  is  the  final  goal  of 
things,  only  because  it  is  also  their  creative  principle. 

The  earth  itself  is  a  kind  of  organism,  a  crude  outline 
of  the  masterpiece  which  nature  tends  to  realize.  In  this 
sense,  Schelling  and  his  school  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the 
soul  of  the  celestial  bodies,  of  the  life  of  the  earth.  This 
life  has  its  vicissitudes,  its  revolutions,  and  its  historvt  the 
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subject-matter  ot  geology,  and  though  it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, it  does  so  merely  to  become  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  new,  truly  organic  and  individual  life. 

From  the  ashes  of  the  terrestrial  organism  arises  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  But  the  plant  itself  is,  as  yet,  merely  an 
imperfect  organism,  a  kind  of  association  or  federation,  the 
members  of  which  are  more  or  less  autonomous  individuals. 
Individuality  proper  is  realized  only  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  animal  is,  decidedly,  an  indivisible  whole,  whose 
parts  are  really  memberiy  i.  e.,  servants  of  the  central  unity. 
It  asserts  its  individuality  by  constant  assimilation,  respir- 
ation, and.  locomotion.  It  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  nay, 
even  with  inner  heat  and  voice  in  its  most  perfect  represen- 
tatives. However,  there  are  insensible  transitions  here. 
As  the  inorganic  kingdom  is  connected  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  astral  individualities  and  crystallizations ;  so  the 
vegetable  kingdom  passes  into  the  animal  kingdom  in  the 
zo(5phyte.  Animals  are  developed  by  degrees.  The  same 
idea,  the  same  fundamental  plan,  more  and  more  perfectly 
executed,  runs  through  crustaceans,  moUusks,  insects,  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  mammals.  Finally,  in  the  human  organism, 
the  most  perfect  animal  form,  the  creative  idea  is  reflected 
in  all  its  fulness.  Here  it  stops.  In  the  material  realm  it 
produces  nothing  more  perfect.  We  say,  in  the  material 
realm,  for  instead  of  being  exhausted  in  the  creation  of 
man,  the  creative  idea  saves  its  most  precious  treasures 
until  it  reaches  the  sphere  of  mind^  i.  e.,  humanity. 

ZZZ.    Philosophy  of  BUnd 

1.     ITis  Subjective  Mind^  or  the  Individual 

Man  is  essentially  mind,  i.  e.,  consciousness  and  freedom. 

But  on  emerging  from  the  hands  of  nature  he  is  so  only  in 

principle.     The  mind,  like  nature,  is  subject  to  the  law  of 

development.    Consciousness  and  freedom  do  not  exist  at 

ss 
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tne  davm  of  indiyidual  or  generic  life;  lliaj  en  tbe pn 
ducts  of  the  eyolution  called  hisiofy. 

The  individual  in  the  state  of  nature  la  gOYenied  bf 
blind  instinct,  by  brutal  paasions,  and  bjr  that  egoina 
which  characterizes  animal  life.  Bat  as  reason  derdop, 
he  recognizes  otheis  as  his  equals;  he  beoomes  penuadBd 
that  reason,  freedom,  spirituality —  these  terms  are  synon- 
ymous —  are  not  his  exdusive  property,  but  the  commoa 
possession  of  all ;  he  henceforth  ceases  to  daim  them  as  hii 
exdusiye  privilege.  The  freedom  of  Us  fellow-creatom 
becomes  the  law,  the  bridle,  the  limit,  of  his  own  freedom. 
By  giving  way  to  this  power,  which  is  higher  than  the  indi- 
vidual, the  subjective  mind  yields  to  -* 

2.   The  Objective  Mind,  or  Society  ^ 

The  blind  forces  manifested  in  the  state  of  nature,  e.g^ 
the  instinct  for  the  propagation  of  species  and  the  instinct 
for  revenge,  continue,  but  change  their  form.  Henceforth 
they  become  marriage  and  legal  punishment:  regulated, 
disciplined  instincts,  ennobled  by  the  law. 

The  objective  mind  first  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
rights  which  is  freedom  conceded  and  guaranteed  to  aU. 
The  individual  who  is  recognized  as  free  is  a  person.  'The 
personality  realizes  and  asserts  itself  through  property. 
Each  legal  person  has,  by  virtue  of  his  free  activity,  the 
right  to  possess,  and,  consequently,  also  the  right  to  trans- 
fer his  property.  This  transference  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  a  contract.    The  contract  is  the  State  in  embryo. 

Right  appears  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  only  when 
individual  caprice  opposes  the  general  or  legal  will  (the 
objective  mind). 

The  conflict  between  the  individual  will  and  the  legal 
will  gives  rise  to  wrong  (i.  c  the  un-right,   UhredUj  the 

^  Encydaptdia,  ii  492  ff. 
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negation  of  right).  But  though  denied  by  the  individual, 
right  remains  right,  the  will  of  all.  Temporarily  defeated, 
it  triumphs  in  the  form  of  penalty.  Injustice,  wrong- 
doing, and  crime  thus  merely  serve  to  bring  out  the 
power  of  justice,  and  to  prove  that  reason  and  right  are 
superior  to  individual  caprice.  Punishment  inflicted  by 
law  is  not  a  chastisement  or  correction,  but  a  just  retribu- 
tion ;  it  is  not  a  means,  but  an  end.  Right  rights  itself, 
justice  justifies  itself,  and  the  penitent  is  the  involuntary 
instrument  of  its  glorification.  Capital  punishment  is  no 
more  than  just,  and  should  be  maintained.  But  is  it  not 
absurd  to  attempt  to  correct  an  evil-doer  by  killing  him  ? 
This  objection,  which  is  too  common  in  our  times,  rests,  as 
Hegel  holds,  upon  a  false  notion  of  legal  punishment,  the 
object  of  which  is  not  the  reform  of  the  individual  but  the 
solemn  affirmation  of  the  violated  principle.^ 

There  is  truth  in  the  objection  that  the  juridical  view  is 
one-sided  and  extreme.  The  jurist  considers  only  the  law 
and  itrf  fulfilment,  without  regard  to  the  inner  motive  of 
the  legal  act.  Now  the  individual  may,  in  all  respects, 
conform  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law,  he  may  be  per- 
fectly honorable  in  liis  outer  life,  and  yet  the  general  will 
may  not  be  his  will  and  the  true  motive  of  his  acts. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  the  semblance  of  conformity,  we  find  a 
hidden  but  quite  real  antagonism  between  the  subjective 
mind  and  the  objective  mind. 

This  antagonism  must  disappear,  this  impersonal  will, 
;vhich  is  called  right,  justice,  must  become  the  personal 
will  of  the  individual,  the  inner  law  of  his  acts ;  legality 
must  become  morality;  or,  rather,  to  use  a  Hegelian 
phrase,  the  objective  mind  must  become  a  subject. 

Morality  is  the  legality  of  the  heart,  the  law  which  is 
identified  with  the  will  of  the  individual.     In  the  moral 

1  Tt  WM  M  a  connistent  Hegelian  that  the  late  M.  Yirii^  in  hit 
.«i:):icity  as  a  diputey  defen(i<>fl  capital  punishment. 
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sphere  the  code  beoomeB  moral  law^  epmeimim^  A4  iim  ^ 
As  good.  Morality  inquires  not  only  into  the  act  as  sodi, 
but  into  the  spirit  which  dictates  iL  The  legal  qphen 
regulates  the  material  interests  of  life,  without  zeachiBg 
the  conscience ;  it  &shions  the  wiU  according  to  a  certtts 
type ;  material  interest  is  its  highest  goaL  Moralily  aim 
higher :  it  subordinates  the  useful  to  the  good. 

Morality  is  realized  in  a  number  of  institatiiMis,  wbidi 
aim  to  unite  the  individual  wills  in  the  common  service  of 
the  idea. 

The  fundamental  moral  institution,  the  basis  of  all  the 
rest,  is  marriage,  the  family.  On  this  institutioa  rest 
civil  society  and  the  StaU.  Since  the  State  cannot  exist 
without  the  family,  it  follows  that  marriage  is  a  sacred 
duty  and  should  be  primarily  and  chiefly  based  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  or  reason.  It  is  a  moral  act,  only  in 
case  it  is  contracted  with  a  view  to  society  and  the  State. 
Otherwise  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  concubinage.  From 
this  standpoint  also  we  must  consider  the  question  of 
divorce.  Divorce  would  be  justifiable,  only  in  case  matii- 
jQony  were  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Rational  mo- 
rality condenms  it  in  principle,  and  cannot  tolerate  it  in 
practice  except  in  exceptional  cases  provided  for  by  the 
law.  The  holiness  of  marriage  and  the  honor  of  coiporsr 
tions  constitute  the  indispensable  basis  of  society  and  the 
State,  and  the  source  of  a  people's  prosperity ;  prostitution 
and  individual  egoism  are  an  infallible  cause  of  decadence. 

Civil  society,  grounded  on  the  family,  is  not  yet  the 
State.  Its  aim  is  the  protection  of  individual  interests. 
Hence  the  particularism  which,  prevails  in  smaller  coun- 
tries where  civil  society  and  the  State  are  identical,  and 
which  disappears  with  the  formation  of  great  united 
States.  The  State  differs  from  civil  society  in  that  it  no 
longer  solely  pursues  the  good  of  the  individuals,  but  aims 
at  the  realization  of  the  idea,  for  which  it  does  not  hesitste 
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to  sacrifice  private  interests.  The  egoism  and  particu- 
larism which  prevail  in  the  community  are  here  counter- 
balanced and  corrected.  The  State  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  idea,  of  the  imiversal,  of  the  objective  mind,  the  goal, 
of  which  the  family  and  civil  society  are  merely  the 
means. 

The  republic  is  not,  according  to  Hegel,  the  most  perfect 
form  of  government.  Ultimately  resting  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  civil  society  and  the  State,  it  exaggerates  the  im- 
portance and  the  role  of  the  individual.  The  republics  of 
antiquity  were  superseded  by  dictatorships,  because  they 
sacrificed  the  idea  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 
caste.  In  the  Greek  Tyranny  and  Roman  CsBsarism  sover- 
eign reason  itself  condemns  the  radical  vice  of  the  repub- 
lican, democratic,  and  aristocratic  forms  of  government. 

The  monarchy  is  the  normal  political  form.  In  the  free 
and  sovereign  action  of  a  unipersonal  ruler  the  national 
idea  finds  its  adequate  expression.  The  State  is  nothing 
but  an  abstraction  unless  personified  in  a  monarch,  —  the 
depositary  of  its  power,  its  political  traditions,  and  the  idea 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  realize.  The  prince  is  the  State 
made  man,  impersonal  reason  become  conscious  reason,  the 
general  will  become  personal  will.  That  is,  according  to 
our  philosopher,  the  true  meaning  of  the  motto  of  Louis 
XIV.:  F^tat  c'est  moi. 

Though  Hegel  condemns  political  liberalism,  he  favors 
national  liberalism  and  the  principle  of  nationality.  From 
the  Utilitarian  standpoint  of  civil  society,  there  may  be,  at 
best,  a  iinion  or  confederation  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
Switzerland  is  an  example  of  such  a  federation.  But  State 
means  nationality,  and  nationality  means  unity  of  language, 
religion,  customs,  and  ideas.  The  State  which  incorporates 
a  people  absolutely  different  from  its  own,  and,  against 
their  will,  fastens  upon  them  an  odious  yoke,  commits  a 
crime  against  nature.     In  such  a  case,  and  only  then,  ia 
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opposition,  or  even  rebellion,  legitimate.  A  politieal  oom- 
miinity  is  impossible  without  a  communion  of  ideas. 

Here,  however,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  Annexaticm 
is  not  a  crime  that  justifies  rebellion  unless  the  annexed 
nation  represents  an  idea  which  is  as  great,  fruitful,  and 
viable  as  the  idea  represented  by  the  conquering  people. 
There  are  nationalities  which  represent  no  idea  and  have 
lost  their  raison  cCStre.  Such  nations  are  to  be  condemned. 
The  Bretons  in  France  and  the  Basques  in  France  and  Spain 
belong  to  this  class. 

In  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  most  vigoi^ 
ous  people,  the  State  representing  the  most  viable  idet, 
always  succeeds  in  gaining  the  mastery.  History  is  merely 
an  incessant  struggle  between  States  of  the  past  and  those 
of  the  future.  The  idea  of  the  State  is  gradually  realized 
by  means  of  such  defeats  and  victories.  The  historical 
States  are  the  temporary  forms  in  which  it  appears,  and 
which  it  discards  when  time  has  worn  them  out,  only  to 
assume  new  forms.  Since  the  absolute  is  not  restricted  to 
a  particular  existence,  but  is  always  found  in  the  whole,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  ideal  State  is  anywhere.  The  ideal 
State  is  everywhere  and  nowhere :  everywhere,  because  it 
tends  to  realize  itself  in  liistorical  States  ;  nowhere,  for  as 
an  ideal,  it  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  future.  His- 
tory is  the  progressive  solution  of  the  political  problem. 
Every  nation  adds  its  stone  to  the  building  of  the  ideal 
State,  but  each  people  also  has  its  original  sin,  which  brings 
it  into  opposition  with  the  idea,  and  sooner  or  later  com- 
passes its  ruin.  Each  State  represents  the  ideal  from  a 
certain  side ;  none  realizes  it  in  its  fulness ;  none,  therefore^ 
is  immortal.  Like  the  logical  notions,  which  are  absorbed 
by  a  more  powerful  rival,  and  by  virtue  of  the  same  law, 
the  nations,  one  after  another,  succumb  to  each  other,  and 
transmit  to  their  successors,  in  a  more  developed  and  en- 
larged form,  the  Dolitical  idea  of  which  they  have  been  the 
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depositaries,  the  civilization  of  which  they  have  been  the 
guardians. 

This  passing  of  the  civilization  of  one  people  to  another 
constitutes  the  dialectics  of  history :  an  expression  which  is 
not  taken  figuratively  by  Hegel.  Logic  or  dialectics  is  the 
evolution  of  reason  in  individual  thought;  the  dialectics  of 
history  is  the  development  of  the  same  reason  on  the  world's 
stage.  One  and  the  same  principle  is  unfolded  in  different 
environments,  but  according  to  an  identical  law.  In  pure 
logic,  abstract  ideas  succeeded  each  other  on  the  stage 
of  thought  and  then  disappeared,  only  to  be  followed  by 
more  comprehensive  and  concrete  ideas.  In  the  logic  of 
nature,  objectified  ideas,  material  organisms,  succeeded  each 
other  and  formed  an  ascending  scale,  thereby  realizing, 
with  increasing  perfection,  the  ideal  type  of  physical  crea- 
tions. In  the  logic  of  histoiy,  ideas,  again,  become  incar- 
nated in  nature,  and  invisibly  weave  the  web  of  human 
destinies.  Whether  these  ideas  unfold  themselves  beneath 
the  spiritual  gaze  of  the  philosopher,  or  whether  they  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  the  form  of  bodies,  or  become  incorpo- 
rated in  historical  nations,  they  are  alwajrs  the  same,  and 
their  order  of  succession  is  invariable.  Reason  is  the 
innermost  substance  of  history,  which  is  a  logic  in  action. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  historian,  empires  rise,  flour- 
ish,  and  decline,  peoples  struggle,  and  armies  destroy  each 
other.  But  behind  these  nations  and  their  armies  are  the 
principles  they  represent;  behind  the  ramparts  and  the 
batteries  ideas  antagonize  each  other. 

War,  like  the  death  penalty,  has  changed  in  aspect.  With 
the  advance  of  military  art  and  civilization  its  cruelties 
are  lessened.  But  in  a  tempered  and  modified  form,  it 
will  continue  as  one  of  the  indispensable  means  of  political 
progress.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  times  that  we  see  it  in 
its  true  light,  and  no  longer  regard  it  as  the  passing  satis- 
fatction  of  the  caprice  of  a  sovereign,  but  as  an  inevitable 
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erilis  in  Uie  developmeot  of  the  idea.  True,  legitimsta 
DBceaaaiy  war  is  the  war  for  ideas,  war  in  the  se^^'ice  ol 
Teaatm,  aa  the  nineteectb  ceutiiry  has  learned  to  wage  it. 
Not  that  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  battle  for 
ideas;  but  they  wen:  not  yet  consoiouD  of  the  moral  essence 
of  war.  The  ideas  formerly  collided  with  each  other,  like 
Uind  ioxcBB ;  tlie  luodein  world  is  conscious  of  the  cause 
for  which  it  is  shedding  its  Uood.  Fonsarly  tte  oottfliet 
was  one  between  passiona ;  now  it  is  a  battle  for  primriptfi 

The  Tictorioos  State  is  troei^  nearer  to  the  ideal  Stil^ 
better,  in  a  word,  than  the  Tauqoiahsd  State.  The^myfMt 
that  it  has  triumphed  proves  this :  its  triumph  ia  the  ooa> 
demnation  of  the  [oinoiple  represented  hy  the  Tanqoiafaed; 
it  is  the  judgment  of  Ood.  Thus  intazineted,  faistof; 
resembles  a  series  of  divine  repriflals  directed  against 
everything  tiiat  is  finite,  one-sided,  and  incomplete ;  it  is 
an  eternal  diet  irae,  which  nothing  earthly  can  escape. 

There  is,  in  every  epoch,  a  people  in  whom  mind  is  more 
completely  incarnated  than  in  the  rest,  and  who  march  in 
the  front  rank  of  univeraal  civilization.  That  is,  the  God 
of  history  has  successively  "  chosen "  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  French.  The 
national  mindt  are  grouped  around  the  infinite  Mind  of 
which  history  ia  the  temple,  and,  one  after  another,  beoome 
its  privileged  organs.  So  the  archangels  surround  the  thrrate 
of  the  EternaL 

The  three  phases  of  every  evolution :  being,  expansion, 
and  concentration,  recur  in  the  three  great  epochs  of  history. 

In  the  Oriental  monarchies,  the  State  personified  in  the 
sovereign  dominates  the  individual  to  the  extent  of  anni- 
hilating  him.  What  does  the  Ocean  care  for  the  waves 
^ying  on  its  surfoce  ? 

In  the  States  of  Greece,  Asiatic  sluggishness  is  fcdlowed 
by  political  life  and  its  fruitful  conflicts ;  the  absolute  mon- 
archy is  superseded  by  the  republic.    Here  individuals  an 
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no  longer  mere  modes  with  which  the  substance  of  the  State 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  integral  parts  of  a  whole,  which  exists 
only  through  them ;  as  such  they  have  a  feeling  of  their 
importance,  and  appreciate  that  the  State  needs  their  co- 
operation. The  classical  republics  last  as  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual elements  and  the  State  remain  in  equilibrium.  They 
are  imperilled  as  soon  as  the  demagogue's  rigimt  substitutes 
for  the  national  interest  the  selfish  interests  of  individual 
ambition.  The  Csesarean  reaction  forces  the  rebellious  in- 
dividual into  obedience ;  the  habitable  world  is  conquered ; 
the  most  diverse  nations  are  thrown  into  one  and  the  same 
mould  and  reduced  to  an  inert  and  powerless  mass. 

The  equilibrium  between  the  State  and  the  individual  is 
restored  in  the  Christian  and  parliamentary  monarchy,  as 
the  best  example  of  which  Hegel  regards  the  English  con- 
stitution.^ 

8.     The  Absolute  Mind  > 

However  perfect  the  moral  edifice  called  the  State  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  highest  goal  whither  the  evolution  of  the 
Idea  tends ;  and  political  life,  though  full  of  passion  and 
intelligence,  is  not  the  climax  of  spiritual  activity.  Free- 
dom is  the  essence  of  mind;  independence  is  its  life. 
Now,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  assertions  of  political  liberal- 
ism, even  the  most  perfect  State  cannot  realize  this. 
Whether  it  be  a  republic,  a  constitutional  or  an  absolute 
monarchy,  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  it  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  State,  an  external,  armed,  armored  power,  a  kind  of 
prison  in  which  what  is  essentially  infinite  is  deprived  of 
its  vital  element.  Mind  cannot  unconditionally  subject  itself 
to  anything  but  mind.    Not  finding  in  political  life  the 

1  We  onght  to  add  that  what  inflaenced  Hegel's  judgment  was  not 
the  parliamentarism,  but  the  consenratism  of  the  English  constitntion. 

*  Encyclopedia,  §§  553  ff.  See  also  Hegel's  lectures  on  ^'Esthetics, 
Hhs  PkiloMophy  of  Religion^  and  the  History  o/PhUoiopky. 
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supreme  Batiafactioii  which  it  seeks,  it  rises  beyond  it  ioU 
Uie  free  realms  of  arty  religion,  and  idenet. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  mind,  in  order  to  realise  ita 
destinj,  shall  destroy  the  ladder  by  which  it  rose ;  shall  it 
OTertom  the  State,  society,  and  the  family?  Far  bma.  it 
Indeed,  the  creations  of  art,  the  religious  institations,  tbe 
wcn-ks  of  science,  are  possible  only  under  the  auspices  of  a 
strong  State  and  under  the  protection  of  a  firmly  estaUished 
government.  The  artist,  the  Christian,  and  the  philosopher 
can  no  more  do  without  society  and  the  State  than  the 
vegetable  and  animal  can  exist  without  the  mineral  king- 
dom. So,  too,  the  Idea,  whether  it  operates  in  the  form  of 
nature  or  of  mind,  never  destroys  its  creations ;  it  develops 
and  perfects  tJiem,  and  even  thongh  their  preservation  may 
Deem  uselesa  to  us,  it  keeps  the  first-fruits  of  its  labors  in- 
tact. Nature,  in  which  everything  appears  to  be  in  a  state 
of  endless  destruction  and  revolution,  is  eminently  presei^ 
vative :  the  mineral  kingdom  continues  to  exist  alongside 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  vegetable  kingdom,  along^ 
side  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  in  the  animal  kingdom 
the  most  elementary  and  most  unfinished  types  exist  along- 
side of  the  most  perfect  types :  nature  preserves  them  and 
uses  them  as  a  kind  of  pedestal  for  hei*  masterpiece.  More- 
over, the  higher  creations  ore  possible  only  because  those 
which  precede  them  endure.  The  mineral  kingdom  gives 
life  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  tiie  animal  lives  on  the 
vegetable  or  on  the  animal  inferior  to  it;  finally,  planti 
And  animals  nourish  man,  who  cannot  live  without  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  creations  of  the  mind:  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul  arises  the  demand  for  liberty ;  from  the 
fact  that  liberty  is  claimed  by  all,  grow  right,  proper^, 
and  the  penal  law ;  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  right  the 
moral  institutions,  the  family,  society,  and  the  State,  are 
established.  All  these  developments  are  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  and  each  exists  only  through  the  instrOf 
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mentality  of  the  others.  Take  away  one  of  the  foundation- 
stones,  and  the  entire  universal  edifice  crumbles  to  pieces. 
The  higher  stories  of  this  structure  presuppose  the  perfect 
stability  of  the  lower  ones. 

Man  was,  first  of  all,  an  individual  (subjective  mind) 
shut  up  in  his  native  egoism ;  then,  emerging  from  him- 
self and  recognizing  himself  in  other  men,  he  formed  a 
community,  society,  and  State  (objective  mind);  finally, 
returning  into  himself,  he  finds  at  the  bottom  of  his  being 
the  ideal  of  art  or  the  beautiful,  the  religious  ideal  or  God, 
the  philosophical  ideal  or  truth,  and  in  the  realization  of 
this  threefold  ideal,  the  supreme  independence  to  which 
he  aspires :  he  becomes  absolute  mind. 

In  artf  the  mind  enjoys  by  anticipation  the  victory  over 
the  external  world  which  science  reserves  for  it.  The 
thought  of  the  artist  and  his  object,  the  human  soul  and 
the  infinite,  become  identified ;  heaven  descends  into  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  is  carried  heavenward.  Genius  is  the 
breath  of  God,  afflatus  divinus. 

Beligion  reacts  against  the  pantheism  anticipated  by  art, 
and  shows  us  in  God  the  transcendent  Being,  whom  the 
genius  of  man  cannot  reach.  By  proclaiming  the  dualism 
of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  religion  is,  in  appearance,  a 
relapse,  a  kind  of  return  of  the  mind  to  the  external  yoke ; 
in  reality,  however,  it  is  a  necessary  crisis  of  the  mind, 
which  develops  its  forces  and  brings  it  nearer  to  God,  in 
struggling  beneath  the  yoke.  That  it  is  an  evolution  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Christianity  itself,  its  most  per- 
fect form,  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  anticipates  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  mind :  philosophy. 

Philosophy  realizes  what  art  and  the  Christian  dogma 
foreshadow.  Art  and  religious  faith  spring  from  feeling 
and  imagination ;  science  is  the  triumph  of  pure  reason, 
the  apotheosis  of  mind.     By  understanding  the  world,  the 
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jErees  itself  from  it.  Natoie  and  its  loiroQ0»  the  Stab 
and  its  institutioiis,  which  but  lately  aeemed  like,  a  pitiksi 
Fate,  change  in  qppeaxance  so  soon  as  the  mind  reoogmsoi 
in  nature  the  works  of  reason,  L  e.,  ita  own  works,  and 
r^;ards  social  and  political  institntioiia  aa  the  lefleetiiai  oi 
the  moral  authority  dwelling  in  itself.  If  natnxe,  law, 
right,  State,  represent  different  forms  of  mind  (ptjfteiim 
mind),  all  these  barriers  fall  away ;  if  everything  that  ii 
real  is  found  to  be  rational,  reason  has  no  other  law  except 
itself.  On  this  summit  of  universal  life,  the  ego  and  the 
world  are  forever  united. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  summarize  HegeFa  philoaoiihf 
of  art,  religion,  and  philosophy,  especially  the  fint^  wUoh 
has  not  been  surpassed. 

1.  Art  is  the  anticipated  triumph  of  mind  ever  matter; 
it  is  the  idea  penetrating  matter  and  transforming  it  after 
its  image.  But  the  matter  which  the  idea  employs  to  inco^ 
porate  itself  is  a  more  or  less  docile  or  rebellious  servant ; 
hence  the  different  forms  of  art,  the  fine  arts. 

In  architecture^  the  elementary  stage  of  art,  idea  and 
form  are  quite  distinct ;  the  idea  cannot  as  yet  wholly  con- 
quer the  matter  which  it  employs,  and  the  matter  remains 
rebellious.  Architecture  is  merely  a  symbolic  art,  in  which 
the  form  suggests  the  idea  without  directly  expressing  it 
The  pyramid,  the  pagoda,  the  Greek  temple,  the  Christian 
cathedral,  are  admirable  symbols,  but  the  distance  between 
these  edifices  and  the  idea  which  they  symbolize  is  as  great 
^  as  that  between  heaven  and  earth.*'  Moreover,  the  ma- 
terials of  architecture  are  the  most  material  in  the  physical 
world.  This  art  is  to  sculpture,  painting,  and  muaic,  what 
minerals  are  to  vegetables  and  animals.  Resembling  the 
astronomical  universe  in  its  gigantic  proportions  and  over- 
whelming majesty,  it  expresses  solemnity,  austerity,  mute 
grandeur,  the  unalterable  repose  of  force,  the  immovable 
statu  quo  of  the  infinite ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  expressing 
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the  thousand  shades  of  life,  the  infinitely  varied  beauties 
of  reality. 

The  dualism  of  form  and  idea,  which  characterizes  archi- 
tecture, tends  to  disappear  in  sctUpture.  The  art  of  the 
sculptor  has  this  in  common  with  aixshitecture :  like  its 
elder  sister,  it  employs  gross  matter,  marble,  brass ;  but  it 
is  much  more  capable  of  transforming  and  spiritualizing 
them.  In  the  purely  symbolical  work  of  the  architect, 
there  are  details  and  accessories  which  in  no  wise  assist  in 
expressing  the  idea ;  in  the  statue,  nothing  is  indifferent, 
everything  is  in  the  service  of  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the 
direct  expression,  the  immediate  revelation.  But  the  statue 
is  incapable  of  representing  the  soul  itself  as  revealed  in 
the  eye.     This  advance  is  made  in  painting. 

The  matter  employed  by  painting  is  somewhat  less  ma- 
terial than  that  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  it  is  no 
longer  the  three-dimensional  body,  but  the  plane  surface. 
Depth  is  reduced  to  a  mere  appearance,  produced  by  per- 
spective, spiritualized.  However,  painting  can  express 
only  a  moment  of  life,  a  moment  which  it  is  obliged  to 
stereotype  and  consequently  to  materialize;  the  idea  is  still 
bound  to  matter  and  extension.  Owing  to  this  common 
characteristic,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  together 
form  objective  art.  Hence,  they  are  inseparable ;  they  are 
combined  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  These  first  three 
external,  visible,  material  forms  of  art  are  superseded  by 
subjective^  invisible,  immaterial  art,  or  music. 

Music  is  a  spiritualistic  art,  the  art  which  can,  with 
thrilling  truth,  reproduce  the  innermost  essence  of  the 
human  soul,  the  infinite  shades  of  feeling.  The  direct 
opposite  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  it,  too,  is 
an  incomplete  art.  There  can  be  nothing  extreme  in  per- 
fect art ;  it  is  the  synthesis  of  all  contraries,  the  harmoni- 
ous union  of  the  world  of  music  and  the  world  of  objective 
%rt.     This  art  of  arts  is  poetry. 
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Poetry  is  art  endowed  with  speech,  the  mrt  which 
say  everything,  express  everything,  and  create  eyerytfaing 
anew,  the  universal  art.  Sculpture,  like  architectnie, 
employs  matter  in  its  grossest  form,  but  it  spiritoiliMi 
marble ;  it  gives  life  and  intelligence  to  this  block  of  whidi 
architecture  can  merely  make  a  more  or  less  eloqwDl 
symbol.  So,  too,  poetry  and  music  both  employ  sound, 
but  in  music  this  is  vague  and  indefinite  like  the  feeling 
which  expresses  it.  In  the  service  of  the  poet  it  becomes 
articulate  and  definite  sound,  a  word,  language.  Music 
makes  a  symbol  of  sound,  —  a  piece  of  music,  like  an 
edifice,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  diverse  interpretations, 
—  poetry  wholly  subordinates  it  to  the  idea.  Architec- 
ture contents  itself  with  suggesting  the  Divini^  who 
reigns  beyond  the  stars ;  sculpture  brings  him  down  upon 
the  earth.  Music  localizes  the  infinite  in  feeling ;  poetry 
assigns  to  it  the  boundless  realm  which  of  right  belongs  to 
it :  nature  and  history.  It  is  all-powerful  and  inexhau8^ 
ible,  like  the  God  who  inspires  the  poet. 

Sculpture  and  poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  architecture  and 
music,  on  the  other,  are  to  art  what  pantheism  and  theiBm 
are  to  religious  thought.  Architecture  and  music  show 
the  traces  of  the  theistic  idea ;  sculpture  and  poetry,  which 
make  the  ideal  descend  into  the  real,  are  pantheistic  arts. 
Hence  it  comes  that  architecture  and  music  are  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  religion;  while  sculpture,  painting,  and 
poetry,  which  are  also  enrolled  in  the  service  of  reUgioos 
faith,  do  not  serve  it  so  submissively.  Sculpture  is  pagan ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  its  pantheism  that  images  of  God  were 
condemned  by  Mosaism  and  rigorous  Protestantism.  Po- 
etry, on  the  other  hand,  celebrated  its  great  triumphs  outside 
of  the  domain  of  religion.  Shakespeare,  Molifere,  Goethe, 
and  B}Ton  are  no  more  Christians  than  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
and  Euripides.  Modem  religious  poetry  seems  to  be 
afflicted  with  barrenness.     It  is  because  great  poetry  is  so 
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intimate  a  onion  of  divine  and  human  elements  that  the 
dogma  of  divine  transcendency  is  actually  cancelled  by  it. 
The  epitome  and  quintessence  of  all  the  artu,  poetry 
constraots,  sculptures,  designs,  paints,  sings;  it  is  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  and  these  diverse 
forms  which  it  can  successively  assume  are  again  found  in 
what  we  call  its  genres  (^Gattungsunterechiede^. 

Corresponding  to  objective  art,  represented  by  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  we  have  epic  poetry^  which 
is  to  poetty  what  the  pyramid  is  to  art.  The  epic  rep- 
resents the  childhood  of  poetry.  It  is  garrulous,  ornate, 
full  of  the  marvellous,  like  the  imagination  of  the  child, 
indefinitely  long,  like  the  first  years  of  life. 

Ljfrie  poetry  Corresponds  to  music.  The  epic,  like  the 
objective  arts,  loves  to  paint  nature  and  its  wonders,  his- 
tory and  its  glories ;  lyric  poetry  falls  back  upon  the  invia- 
iUe  world,  no  less  vast  than  the  other,  called  the  human 
8ouL    It  is,  therefore,  an  extreme  and  incomplete  class. 

The  perfect  genre^  which  reconciles  the  two  worlds,  the 
poetry  of  poetry,  is  dramatic  poetry.  The  drama,  which 
flourishes  only  among  the  most  civilized  peoples,  repro- 
duces history,  nature,  and  the  human  soul  with  its  pas- 
sions, emotions,  and  conflicts. 

Art  has  not  only  its  different  forms,  it  has  also,  like 
each  of  its  forms,  its  historical  development  in  three 
epochs. 

Oriental  art  is  essentially  symbolical.  It  delights  in  alle- 
gory and  parables.  Unlike  the  Greek  masterpieces,  which 
are  self-explanatory,  its  products  must  be  interpreted,  and 
may  be  interpreted  differently.  It  is  still  powerless  to 
overcome  matter,  and  the  feeling  of  this  weakness  reveals 
itself  in  all  its  works.  Despising  form,  finish,  and  detail, 
it  is  fond  of  caricature,  exaggerations,  and  the  colossal, 
and,  in  all  its  creations,  betrays  its  predilection  for  the 
infinite  and  incommensurable. 
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In  Qreek  art,  symbolifim  is  Bupeiseded  by  direct  ex[ae» 
sion;  the  whole  idea  descends  into  the  form.  But  even 
the  sublime  and  almost  superhuman  perfection  of  this  art  is 
extreme  and  imperfect  The  idea  so  completely  penetiatea 
the  matter  as  to  be,  ultimately,  indistinguishable  from  it; 
it  is  sacrificed  to  outward  form  and  physical  beauty. 

This  defect,  which  is  no  less  signal  than  the  formless 
spiritualism  of  Asiatic  art,  is  corrected  in  Christian  art 
Christianity  recalls  art  from  the  visible  world,  in  which  it 
had  loat  itself,  to  the  ideal  sphere,  its  true  home.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is 
spiritualized,  the  adoration  of  physical  beauty  makes  way 
for  the  worship  of  moral  beauty,  purity,  and  holineas ;  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  follows  the  cultus  of  Venus.  Chris- 
tian or  romantic  art  does  not  exclude  physical  beauty,  but 
subordinates  it  to  transcendent  beauty. 

Kow,  the  material  form  is  inadequate  to  the  moral  ideal. 
The  most  finished  masterpieces  cannot  satisfy  the  Chriatian 
artist.  The  Virgin  of  whom  he  dreauis,  the  eternal  dwell- 
ing-places which  his  spiritual  eye  perceives,  the  heavenly 
music  whose  harmonies  hia  soul  enjoys,  the  divine  life 
which  he  desires  to  portray,  hia  ideal,  in  a  word,  is  still 
more  beautiful;  so  beautiful,  indeed,  that  neither  burin, 
nor  brush,  nor  bow,  nor  pen,  nor  anything  material  can 
express  it.  Hence  Christian  art  despairing  of  its  powers, 
finally  relapses  into  that  contempt  for  form  and  that  exces- 
sive spiritualism  which  is  both  the  characteristic  feature 
and  the  failing  of  romanticism. 

2.  Though  man  may,  in  his  inspired  moments,  regard 
himself  as  identical  with  the  God  who  inspires  him,  he  very 
soon  discovers  his  insignificance  when  it  comes  to  giving 
his  ideal  a  material  form.  Thus  religion  springs  from  art 
Primitive  art  is  essentially  religious ;  natural  religion,  ea- 
sentially  artistic.  Idolatry  ie  the  connecting  link  between 
religion  and  art. 
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Religion  becomes  conscious  of  itselfi  and  emancipates 
itself  from  art  by  abolishing  idols.  This  advance  is  made 
in  Mosaism.  The  Bible  condemns  idolatry  because  it  recog- 
nizes man's  inability  to  express  the  infinite  by  means  of 
matter;  it  forbids  stone  images  because  the  idea  has  no 
adequate  form  except  itself.  But  though  it  prohibits  us 
from  picturing  the  invisible,  it  does  not  hinder  us  from  pic- 
turing it  to  ourselves  ;  it  forbids  the  outward  image,  but  it 
does  not  forbid  the  imagination  itself  and  the  ideas  with 
which  it  peoples  the  mind.  Far  from  it.  The  fact  is, 
religion  is  essentially  representation  (Vorgtellung).  Art 
represents  the  infinite ;  religion  represents  it  to  itself  as  a 
personal  and  extra-mundane  being.  Anthropomorphism 
is  its  characteristic  feature.  In  religious  thought,  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  earth  and  heaven,  which  are  united 
in  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  are  again  disjoined.  Man 
is  dottm  below^  God  is  up  above^  so  high  and  so  far  that  he 
needs  the  ministry  of  angels  in  order  to  communicate  with 
the  world.  Religion  is  dualistic,  but  there  is  nothing  final 
in  its  dualism.  It  separates  heaven  and  earth,  only  to 
unite  them ;  it  separates  God  and  humanity,  only  to  recon- 
cile them. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  religious  idea :  infinite 
God,  mortal  man,  and  their  relation,  successively  prevail 
in  the  history  of  religion. 

In  the  religions  of  the  Orient  the  idea  of  infinity  pre- 
dominates. Their  salient  feature  is  pantheism ;  an  ultra- 
religious  pantheism,  however,  which  is  synonymous  with 
acosmism  and  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  God  is 
everjrthing,  man  is  nothing.  Brahmanism  is  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  Asiatic  pantheism.  Mosaic  monotheism, 
though  otherwise  differing  from  Indian  religions,  shows 
the  same  characteristics.  The  God  of  the  Orient  bears  the 
same  relation  to  man  as  the  princes  of  the  Orient  bear  to 
their  subjects.     He  is  the  Creator,  and  men  are  his  crea* 
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tures;  hence  he  can  dispose  of  them,  he  can  make  then 
live  and  die,  exalt  them  and  debase  them,  just  as  he  pleases. 
Man  is  to  God  what  the  earthen  vase  is  to  the  potter;  no 
more,  no  less.  Human  liberty  and  spontaneity  are  out  of 
the  question.  Not  only  the  act,  but  also  the  will  comes 
from  God ;  he  enlightens  and  hardens  the  hearts ;  he  pre- 
destines everything,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil.  Since  an^ 
nipotence  belongs  to  God,  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  but 
total  impotence  and  mournful  resignation.  The  infinite 
as  such  cannot  tolerate  an  independent  existence  by  its 
side ;  Siva,  Moloch,  and  Saturn  devour  their  own  children, 
and  where  this  does  not  happen,  the  latter,  knowing  that 
their  existence  is  displeasing  to  God,  destroy  themselves, 
or  suffer  a  slow  martyrdom,  or  absolutely  relinquish  their 
personality. 

Greece  is  as  fond  of  finitude  and  form,  nature  and  the 
things  of  the  earth,  as  Asia  is  religious.  Its  religion  is  as 
serene  as  its  skies,  as  radiant  and  transparent  as  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it ;  the  clouds  which  elsewhere  hide  God 
from  the  eye  of  man,  vanish  at  the  first  effort  of  the  mind; 
the  divine  and  the  human  are  blended  and  united ;  religion 
is  identified  with  art,  and  art  with  the  worship  of  humanity. 
The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  the  riddle  of  Hellenic  polythe- 
ism. Man  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  The  God  whom 
the  Greek  adores  under  the  form  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene, 
Aphrodite,  is  man  and  his  power,  intelligence,  and  beauty. 
His  divinities  are  relative  beings.  Nay,  this  mythologies 
heaven,  radiant  with  eternal  youth,  is  in  reality  subject  to 
Fate,  the  mysterious  power  which  rules  over  gods  and 
mortals  alike.  This  Destiny,  the  supreme  power  of  which 
the  poets  eagerly  strive  to  exalt,  is  like  a  conscience  which 
antiquity  cannot  silence ;  it  is  the  infinite  of  the  Oriental 
religions,  which,  like  a  Shakespearean  ghost,  haunts  the 
sensuous  environment  of  the  polytheistic  cultus. 

The  Orient  professes  the  religion  of  the  infinite   and 
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abstract ;  Greece  worships  at  the  shrine  of  the  finite. 
These  two  extremes  of  religion  are  reconciled  in  Christian- 
ity, in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Orient  and  the  Greek  genius 
are  united.  For  the  Hindoo,  God  is  everything,  man  noth- 
ing ;  for  the  Greek,  God  is  nothing  or  very  little,  man, 
everything;  for  the  Christian,  the  important  thing  is 
neither  God  considered  in  the  abstract,  the  Father,  nor 
man  in  the  abstracti  but  the  concrete  unity  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  as  realized  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  God 
whom  Jesus  reveals  to  us  is  the  same  as  the  God  who 
reveals  him ;  he  is  neither  an  infinite  being  like  the  God  of 
Oriental  religions,  nor  a  finite  one,  like  the  pagan  divinities, 
but  a  Being  who  is  both  God  and  man,  the  God-Man.  The 
distance  between  the  Christian  heaven  and  the  earth,  be- 
tween the  God  of  the  Gospel  and  humanity,  is  not  insuper- 
able ;  nay,  this  God  comes  down  from  his  throne,  enters  the 
sphere  of  finity,  lives  our  life,  suffers  and  dies  like  us,  then 
rises  from  the  dead  and  enters  into  his  glory.  Christianity 
is  to  the  preceding  religions  what  poetry  is  to  the  fine  arts ; 
it  embraces  them  and  at  the  same  time  purifies  and  com- 
pletes them.  It  is  the  synthesis  of  all  religions,  the  absolute 
religion. 

8.  The  Christian  dogma  is  truth  in  the  form  of  repre- 
9efUat4an  (^Vorstellung),  The  three  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  immanent  reason,  idea,  nature,  and  mind,  become  three 
persons.  The  union  of  the  infinite  and  finite  in  human 
consciousness,  i.  e.,  a  process  embracing  the  whole  of  uni- 
versal history,  is  regarded  as  an  event  that  happened  once 
for  all  times  in  Palestine,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  In 
this  form  the  dogma  is  an  inadequate  expression  of  the 
truth  which  it  contains.  Moreover,  it  is  imposed  as  an 
external  authority,  whereas  the  mind,  which  is  free  in 
essence,  can  only  be  realized  as  free.  In  order  to  reach  the 
climax  of  its  evolution,  it  has  simply  to  divest  the  religious 
doctrine  of  its  repre^entntive  form,  and  to  give  it  the  rational 
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form.  This  advance  is  made  by  philasophtf.  The  Go^ 
and  true  philosophy  have  the  same  content.  But  the  ctnh 
tainer  is  not  the  same ;  with  the  Christian  it  is  the  mm^ 
ination^  with  the  philosopher,  reaton.  Philosophical  iratii 
is  religious  truth  in  the  form  of  a  concept ;  it  is  con^n- 
hended  truth.  The  absolute  idea  becomes  absolate  mindi 
absolute  self-consciousness. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  like  all  history,  is  a  regu- 
lar development,  reproducing  the  entire  series  of  catego- 
ries: Eleatism  is  the  philosophy  of  being;  Heraclitus  is 
the  philosopher  of  becoming;  Democritus  and  atoQUsm 
correspond  to  the  idea  of  individuality  {Piir9icheein\  and  flo 
on.^  It  attains  to  its  fullest  expansion  in  absolute  idealism, 
i.  e.,  in  the  system  which  we  have  just  outlined. 

What  truth  is  there  in  this  final  claim  ?  How  much  of 
it  is  illusory  ? 

Hegelianisra  is,  witliout  doubt,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  complete  synthesis  ever  attempted  by  the  human 
mind,  —  a  veritable  encyclopaedia,  animated  by  a  central 
idea,  and  supported  by  a  method  that  has  implicit  confi- 
dence in  itself.  Hence,  if  philosophy  is  what  our  opening 
paragraph  defined  it  to  be,  we  must  give  Hegel  the  credit 
of  having  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  science  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Furthermore,  no  one,  after  Kant,  gave 
to  modern  thought  so  powerful  an  impetus,  —  no  one  more 
completely  dominated  and  fascinated  it.  Jurisprudence, 
politics,  ethics,  theology,  and  aesthetics,  —  all  have  suffered 
his  influence.  Nor  is  that  all.  By  demonstrating  that  be- 
ing is  becoming,  logical  development,  histoiy,  that  history  is 
not  only  a  science  among  others,  but  the  science  of  sciences, 
he  ably  seconded,  if  he  did  not  create,  the  historical  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  centur}%  and  impressed  upon  it  the 
«5tamp  of  impaitial  objectivity  which  characterizes  it,  and 

*  History  of  Philosophy ^  I.  43. 
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which  was  foreign  to  the  eighteenth  century.  David 
Strauss  and  his  Zeben  Jestt^  Baub,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  primitive  Christianity  and  the  founder  of  the  historical 
school  of  Tubingen,  Mighelet,  Rosenkbakz,  Erdmann, 
Pbantl,  Zelleb,  Kuko  Fischer,  the  brilliant  interpretei-s 
of  ancient  and  modem  thought,  come  from  Hegel.^  The 
conception  that  philosophies  and  religions  are  different 
stages  of  one  and  ihe  same  development;  the  hypothesis 
that  an  unconscious  reason  creates  and  transforms  lan- 
guages; the  ideas  of,  and  even  the  expressions,  genesis^ 
evolution^  process^  the  logic  of  history^  and  many  others, 
which  have  become  common-places  in  the  political,  relig- 
ious, and  scientific  press,  are  products  of  the  Hegelian 
movement. 

1  For  the  literature,  see  §  3.  —  Outside  of  Germany  and  the  North- 
em  countries,  where  it  was  taught  by  Monrad  and  Lyug  at  Christi- 
ania,  and  by  Borelius  at  Lund  (Sweden),  the  Hegelian  philosophy  was 
especially  popular  in  Italy,  where  V^ra,  professor  at  Naples,  acted  as 
its  chief  interpreter.  In  France  it  influenced  the  sociological  theories 
of  Ftoudbon  and  Pierre  Leroux,  the  first  phase  (tnanih'e)  of  V .  Cousin 
(§  71),  and,  above  all,  the  idealism  of  Vacherot  (/^  m/taphysique  et  la 
%eienc€j  Paris,  1852 ;  2d  ed.,  1862 ;  La  icience  et  la  conscience^  Paris,  1872, 
etc).  Vacherot,  who  in  some  respects  resembles  the  eclectics  (§  71), 
wholly  differs  from  them  in  that  he  absolutely  denies  the  personality 
of  God.  According  to  Vacherot,  God  is  the  ideal  to  which  things 
aspire,  and  exists  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  thought,  while  the  world 
18  the  real  infinity.  '* Eliminate  man,"  he  adds,  "and  God  no  longer 
exists ;  no  humanity,  no  thought,  no  ideal,  no  God,  since  God  exists 
only  for  the  thinking  being."  La  m^t(q>hysiqiie  et  la  science,  2d  ed., 
Tol.  in..  Conclusion.  [Representatives  of  the  Hegelian  movement 
in  England :  J.  H.  Stirling  (see  p.  496,  note  3),  T.  H.  Green  (  Works, 
3  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1885-88;  Prolegomena  to  Ethics, 
1883),  F.  H.  Bradley  (Ethical  Studies,  1876;  PrincipUs  oj  Logic. 
1883;  Appearance  and  Reality,  1894),  J.  Caird  {Introduction  tf 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  1880),  E.  Caird  (see  p.  434,  n.  2),  B.  Botai 
(Logic,  2  vols.,  1888),  W.  Wallace  (see  p.  497,  n.  3),  etc. ;  in  Ann 
W.  T.  Harris,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  torn 
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What  discredited  HegelisniBm  and  philoaoplqr  itwif — 
for  there  was  a  time  when  the  two  terms  were  employed 
synonymously  —  was  the  material  errors  which  ncrnnnirilj 
followed  from  its  exclusively  arprioristic  method ;  was  tlis 
authoritative  tone  which  it  assumed  towards  the  leaders  of 
modem  science,  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Lavoisier;  wm 
its  presumptuous  attempt  to  withdraw  the  hypotheses  of 
metaphysics  from  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  fitcts.  If 
the  philosophical  mind  (die  spektUative  Vemunfi)  yst- 
ceives  truth  by  an  immediate  and  instinctive  intuition, 
whereas  experience  discovers  it  step  by  step  only,  then  its 
oracles,  precisely  because  they  are  immediatej  i.  e^  unproved, 
and  wholly  unaccounted  for,  need  the  counter-signature  d 
experience  in  order  to  have  the  force  of  laws  in  the  scien- 
tific sphere.  The  immediate  and  spontaneous,  as  Hegel 
himself  declares,  is  never  definitive,  but  the  starting-point 
of  an  evolution.  Hence,  a  priori  speculation,  as  he  con- 
ceives and  pursues  it,  cannot  be  the  final  form  of  science, 
but  should,  at  the  very  least,  be  verified  by  experience, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  be  corrected  by  criticism.  Moreover, 
the  defects  of  the  Hegelian  method  and  the  errors  of  bet 
following  from  it  are  due  to  the  rationalistic  prejudice 
of  which  the  sjrstem  is  the  classical  expression.  According 
to  Hegel,  the  absolute  is  idea,  thought,  reason,  and  nothing 
but  that;  whence  he  concludes  that  the  idea,  or,  as  the 
School  sa}rs,  the  fornix  is  also  the  content,  the  maUer^  of 
things.  When  he  assumes  that  the  ideal  toorld  of  sciena 
can  be  deduced  from  reason  alone,  it  is  because,  according 
to  him,  the  real  tvorld^  the  world  of  beings^  is  derived  from 
reason  and  reason  alone.  Now  the  absolute,  or  at  least— 
since  the  absolute  is  unknowable  as  such  —  the  primaiy 
phenomenon  (da$  Urphdnomen)  is  not  thought,  intelli* 
gence,  reason,  but  will.^     Thought  is  a  mode  of  the  cie* 

1  See  §§  68  and  71. 
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atdve  actiyity  of  things;  it  is  not  their  principle.'^  It 
follows  that  the  knowledge  of  things  does  not  come  from 
pure  thought,  but  from  thought  supported  and  governed 
by  experience. 

§  67.     Herbart  * 

Kanti  the  master,  protested  against  the  absolute  idealism 
of  his  *^  false  disciples,'*  and  opposed  to  it  his  ideo-realism, 
which  distinguishes  between  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
our  knowledge,  considering  the  form  alone  as  given  a 
priori,  and  the  content,  the  matter,  as  solely  and  necessarily 
furnished  by  the  outer  and  inner  sense.  Reason  produces 
a  priori  the  categories  of  quality,  quantity,  causality,  and 
measure,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture ;  but  it  cannot  produce  a  priori  the  ideas  of  iron,  light, 
pleasure,  and  pain,  which  experience  alone  supplies.  Ex- 
perience has  its  a  priori  conditions,  which  pure  sensation- 
alism erroneously  denies;  but  experience  alone  gives  us 
complete  and  concrete  ideas  properly  so-called,  while  the 
categories,  which  reason  produces  a  priori,  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  ideas,  but  mere  frames  for  our  ideas :  which  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  Schelling  himself  concedes  that, 
in  the  last  analysis,  everything  comes  from  experience,  al- 
though experience  presupposes  a  priori  conditions  without 

>  Aooording  to  the  Christiaa  dogma  itself,  which  Hegel  professes 
to  traoBlate  into  philosophical  language,  the  Xtfyor  is  created  and  is  not 
the  **  Father.'' 

<  [Briefer  philosophical  writings,  etc.,  published  by  G.  Harten- 
stein,  3  Tob.,  Leipsic,  1S42;  complete  works,  ed.  by  G.  Hartenstein, 
12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850  £f. ;  complete  works,  ed.  by  K.  Kehrbach,  Lan- 
genaalsa,  1882  £f. ;  pedagogical  works,  ed.  by  O.  Willmann,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1877.  CI  6.  Hartenstein,  Die  ProbUme  und  Grund- 
Mren  der  aUgemeinen  Metapkytik^  Leipsic,  1836;  J.  Kaftan,  Sollen 
wtd  Sein  (a  critique  of  Herbart),  Leipsic,  1872;  J.  Capesius,  Die 
Metapkyeik  HerharCB^  Leipsic,  1878;  Th.  Ribot,  La  peychologie  aUe. 
wande  eontemporaine,  Paris.  1879;  Ea^^  tr.  by  Baldwin,  1886.  ~Tr.] 
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whioh  it  would  be  impossible.  That  is,  in  trutli,  tlie  real 
teaching  of  Kant. 

■  A  number  ot  thinkers,  and  particularly  Johak»  Fried- 
BIOS  Herbart  (1776-1841),  professor  at  KOaigsberg  and 
Gtottingen,  followed  the  master.  They  occupied  a  position 
between  Hegel,  whose  star  sank  in  1830,  and  Locke,  whi»a 
empiricism,  which  had  been  temporarily  checked  by  the 
idealism  of  the  Restoration,  only  to  reappear,  more  powe> 
fal  tihan  ever,  as  positivism,  after  the  setting  of  the  Hegel- 
iaa  «un.  The  most  important  philosophical  writings  oi 
Herbart  are :  AUgevieiiie  i^etaphysik '  and  Psychologii  alt 
WitMjuchaft,  nev.  gegriindet  auf  Erfahrunt/.  Metaphysik, 
VMd  Mathematik?  What  especially  characterizes  them  il 
their  systematic  opposition  to  the  principles,  method,  ami 
conclusions  of  Hegel.  Things  are  not  merely  our  thoughts, 
aa  idealism  holds ;  the;  exist  reaily  and  iudapeodeDtly  of  the 
reaaon  which  thinks  them  (realism  in  the  modem  sense). 
Hence,  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  not  to  construct  the 
universe,  but  to  accept  it  as  it  exists,  and  to  explain  iti 
mechanism,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done.  Observation  and 
experience  form  the  indispensable  foundation  of  specula- 
UoQ.  A  philosophy  not  based  on  the  positive  data  of  science 
is  hollow.  It  has  merely  thn  import  of  a  poem,  and  we 
cannot  concede  to  it  any  scientific  value.  Herbart  reBtores 
to  philosophy  the  boundaries  which  Kantian  criticism  had 
declared  impassable. 

Philosophy  is  defined  as  the  elaboration  of  the  concepts 
which  underlie  the  different  sciences.*  Such  general 
ideas  *  are  not  free  from  contradictions,  and  should  there- 
fore be  revised.  This  work  is  the  re^  business  of  .the 
metaphyaic  ian. 

>  CompleU  Worb  (Hartenatdn),  toU.  III.  and  IT.  , 

«  Works,  vols.  V.  and  VL  Cf .  WiUm,  op.  oL,  toL  IV.  IW/t  Ui> 
buck  der  Piychologie  has  beeo  traoslateci  by  M.  K.  Smith,  18K4 

*  Lehrhtich  lur  EinUUimg  in  die  Phiimophie.  voL  I.,  cIl  2, 

*  For  ftutioplA.  Lhe  ideas  oi  cause,  space,  and  tbaegOh 
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The  contradictioDB  which  philosophy  is  asked  to  resolve 
have  heen  ascertained  by  the  Eleatics,  the  Sceptics,  and 
Hegel.  But  Zeno  of  Elea,  instead  of  resolving  them,  con- 
sidered diem  insoluble,  and  hence  inferred  that  nothing  real 
corresponds  to  them.  The  Sceptics  saw  in  this  a  reason  for 
repudiating  metaphysics.  Hegel,  at  last,  does  not  deny 
that  our  ideas  are  contradictory,  but  by  a  tour  de  force  un- 
heard of  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  accepts  the  contradic- 
tion without  reserve,  and  declares  that  it  forms  the  very 
essence  of  thought  and  being.  That  is,  he  pretends  to  dis- 
pense with  the  principle  of  contradiction.  But  we  cannot, 
with  impunity,  violate  the  law  which  has  governed  human 
thought  from  the  very  beginning,  and  we  shall  have  to 
reckon  with  it  as  long  as  reason  is  reason.  The  Hegelian 
paradox  is  not  a  solution.  Scepticism  has  its  raison  d'itre  ; 
it  is  even  necessary,  in  a  certain  measure ;  it  forms  the 
starting-point,  in  the  history  of  thought,  of  the  great  philosa 
phies  (Socrates,  Descartes,  Kant).  But  to  remain  sceptical 
is  to  give  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  speculation.  Doubt 
in  its  most  absolute  form,  scepticism  extended  even  to  the 
existence  of  things,  is  refuted  by  one  of  the  most  simple 
reflections.  Though  it  may  be  doubted  that  things  exist, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  they  appear  to  exist.  This  appear- 
ance (phenomen^on)  is  absolutely  certain,  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate sceptic  cannot  doubt  it.  The  phenomenon  exists. 
If  nothing  existed,  nothing  could  appear  to  exist.  But, 
though  we  assume  what  is  evident,  namely,  the  existence 
of  things,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they  are  what  we  tliink 
they  are,  that  they  exist  as  they  are  thought  (^nesidemus, 
Sextus),  that  they  are  in  time  and  space,  connected  by  the 
tie  of  causality  (Hume,  Kant).  This  doubti  founded,  as  it 
in,  on  the  contradictions  and  obscurities  which  even  the 
most  superficial  reflection  can  discover  in  our  ideas,  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  provided  it  provokes  philosophical 
thought. 
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The  business  of  philosophy,  as  we  have  said,  ooosiBli 
essentially  in  revising  and  correcting  our  general  ideas,  id 
freeing  them  from  the  contradictions  which  they  contain.^ 
The  ideas  of  extension,  duration,  matter^  movement,  inker' 
ence^  causalUy,  and  egoity^  particularly,  require  daban* 
tion.  The  idea  of  extension,  duration,  matter,  is  the  idea 
of  multiple  unity  (hence  the  supposed  antinomies  of  rational 
cosmology).  To  change,  to  become,  and  to  move  means  to 
be  and  not  to  be.  By  the  notion  of  inherence  we  assign 
manifold  properties  to  the  same  substance ;  L  e.,  we  affiim 
that  one  thing  is  several  things  (colored,  odorous,  sapid, 
liquid),  that  unity  is  not  one.  The  notion  of  cause,  like- 
wise, is  contradictory  from  every  point  of  view.  We  both 
affirm  that  the  thing  modified  by  an  external  cause  is  the 
same  as  before,  and  that  it  is  not  the  same.  When  we  speak 
of  the  self-determination  of  the  subject  (Leibniz),  we  be- 
come involved  in  the  no  less  fiagrant  contradiction  that  a 
being  is  both  active  and  passive,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  not  one  but 
two.  Finally,  the  notion  of  the  ego  with  its  diverse  facul- 
ties is  as  contradictory  as  the  idea  of  inherence,  of  which  it 
is  an  application.  In  all  these  notions  there  is  a  confusion 
of  being  and  non-being,  the  one  and  the  many,  affirmation 
and  negation,  i.  e.,  of  two  things  which  exclude  each  other, 
and  which  thought  should  clearly  separate,  Hegel  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

From  the  confusion  of  two  contraries  arises  the  idea  of 
limited  and  relative  being.  This  conception  Herbart  un- 
conditionally rejects.  Being,  according  to  him,  admits  of 
neither  negation  nor  limitation.  It  is  absolute  position, 
wholly  excluding  diversity  of  properties,  divisibility,  limi- 
tation, and  negation.  It  cannot  be  conceived  either  as 
quantity  or  continuous  magnitude,  or  as  being  in  space 
and  time  (Kant).  It  is  what  Plato  and  Parmenides  called 
the  One,  what  Spinoza  named  Substance;  but  it  diileif 

^  Einleilung  in  die  Philosophie,  pp.  194-202;  Meiapkynk,  p.  d. 
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from  the  Eleatic  principle  in  that  it  exists  independently 
of  thought,  and  from  Spinoza's  Substance  in  that  it  is 
not  one.  There,  are  according  to  Herbarti  a  plurality 
of  real  beings  or  realUies  (BeaU),  and,  since  each  reality  is 
absolute  position,  a  plurality  of  absolute  beings;  which 
seems  contradictory,  but  is  not  so  because  extended  beings 
alone  limit  each  other,  and  the  realities  are  supposed  to  be 
inextended.  The  realities  of  Herbart,  therefore,  closely 
resemble  Leibniz's  monads ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
an  essential  respect :  the  *^  monads  '*  are  complex  unities 
endowed  with  many  properties,  having  their  inner  states, 
their  modifications,  and  their  immanent  development ;  the 
realities  of  Herbart  are  absolutely  simple ;  they  have  only 
one  single  property ;  they  suffer  no  internal  change,  they 
are  immutable. 

Real  being  (das  BeaUy^  then,  is  not  what  the  senses  show 
us;  for  the  objects  perceived  by  the  senses  have  many 
properties.  What  follows?  Why,  the  sensible  object 
(iron,  silver,  oxygen)  contains  as  many  realities  as  it  has 
distinct  properties. 

Thus  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  notion  of  inherence 
is  resolved.  This  idea  is  contradictory  only  when  applied 
to  the  real  being  (Kant's  thing^n<isel/) ;  it  is  not  so  when 
applied  to  the  phenomenal  being,  or  the  thing  presented 
by  the  senses.  The  latter  is  always  an  integration  of  real 
beings  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  never  a  unitary  real 
being. 

The  ideas  of  causality  and  change  are  explained  in  the 
same  way.  The  relation  of  causality  cannot  obtain  either 
between  two  real  beings  (external  causality),  or  between 
a  real  being  and  its  supposed  characteristics  (immanent 
causality) ;  for  each  real  being  exists  absolutely  (by  itself), 
while  immanent  causality  (for  example,  iron  considered 
as  the  cause  of  its  properties)  divides  the  one  into  many, 
L  e.,  contradicts  the  notion  of  xesl  being.    Hence,  causality 
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cannot  signify  anytiiing  bat  reality  and,  at  the  utmost,  at^ 

Change  cannot  be  asBumed  except  onder  certain  reser- 
Tationa.  Change  as  affecting  the  real  beings  ib  oat  of  the 
question  in  metaphysics.  Not  the  saljetaneea,  but  only 
their  mutual  relations,  are  incessantlj  modified.  Geometiy 
thovs  that  a  thing  can  change  relatively  to  another  thing 
without  changing  itself:  the  tangent  of  a  circle  ABC 
becomes  the  ladius  of  another  circle  D  E  F.  The  same  is 
true  of  music :  the  same  note  is  true  or  f  alae,  acotmling  to 
its  relation  to  other  notes.  In  pharmacy  we  ofaeerve  the 
same  fact:  one  and  the  same  plant  is  both  a  poison  and  a 
remedy. 

But  though  the  substances  themselves  do  not  change, 
their  mutufd  relations  change.  The  real  beings,  though 
absolute,  are  related  to  each  other.  In  order  to  understand 
this,  we  must  imagine  them  to  exist  in  a  space  which  is 
not  phenomenal  space,  but  which  Herbart  calls  intelligible 
space.  In  this  space  two  monads  can  occupy  different 
points,  and  then  there  is  no  relation  between  them ;  but 
they  can  also,  by  means  of  a  movement  of  whose  laws  we 
are  ignorant,  occupy  the  same  point.  Nothing  can  hinder 
us  from  assuming  this,  since  we  are  not  here  dealing  with 
material  atoms.  Two  or  more  substances  which  occupy 
the  same  point  interpenetrate  (as  though  penetration  did 
not  presuppose  extension).  Substances  which  thus  inter- 
penetrate may  be  of  the  same  quality ;  they  may  differ  in 
quality,  or,  finally,  they  may  be  opposite  in  quality  (diffe> 
ence  between  Herbart  and  the  Greek  atomists).  If  they 
are  identical  in  quality,  tbeir  interpenetration  produces  no 

•  Here  Herbart  contnMlicta  himMlf ;  for  self-preaerriition  is  &  re- 
flective act,  which  dindes  the  monad  in  two,  —  namely,  into  a  subject 
which  preBerrea,  and  an  object  which  ia  preserved.  Now,  does  He^ 
hart  believe  that  he  can  in  no  caee  contradict  himself,  because  that 
would  be  a  raflective  act,  a  division  iti  the  monad,  an  impossibility? 
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change  in  their  respective  modes  of  being ;  but  if  the  sub- 
stance B,  which  comes  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  sub- 
stance A,  is  of  a  different  or  opposite  quality,  there  will  be 
a  conflict  between  the  two  monads,  since  two  contraries 
cannot  coexist  in  one  and  the  same  point.  Each  will  tend 
to  preserve  itself;  it  will  resist  its  rival,  and  affirm  its 
indestructible  individuality. 

Thus  we  may  explain  phenomena  in  general,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  thought  in  particular.  The  ego  ceases 
to  be  a  contradictory  idea  when  we  give  up  regarding  it 
as  a  unity  composed  of  different  faculties,  —  a  multiple 
unity,  i.  e.,  a  unity  which  is  not  a  unity.  The  ego  has  not 
many  functions,  but  one  siiigle  function :  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve itself  in  its  indestructible  originality.  That  is  its 
only  function,  but  it  varies  under  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings ;  its  only  faculty  manifests  itself  in  a  number 
of  apparently  different  faculties,  according  as  the  soul  is 
solicited  by  similar,  different,  or  contrary  monads.  From 
such  a  conflict  thought  arises.  Thought  is  the  act  by 
which  the  subject  affirms  itself,  preserves  itself,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  object  which  solicits  it.  It  is  infinitely  modi- 
fied, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  Hence,  the 
infinite  variety  of  our  perceptions.  The  psychological  con- 
sciousness is  the  sum  of  relations  which  the  real  being 
called  ego  sustains  to  other  real  beings. 

Hence,  inner  perception  is  not  essential  to  the  soul ;  it 
is  a  mere  phenomenon,  produced  by  the  coming  together  of 
the  ego  and  other  realities,  —  a  resultant  of  the  combined 
actions  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  a  relation.  If  the 
soul  were  isolated  from  all  other  beings,  it  would  not 
think,  feel,  or  will.  Feeling  is  a  thought  arrested  by  other 
more  energetic  thoughts ;  but  this,  in  turn,  may  overcome 
the  latter,  and  become  thought  when  the  ego  is  solicited 
by  other  objects.  Similarly,  will  is  nothing  but  thought 
^Spinoza) ;  moral  freedom  is  the  permanent  domination  o/ 
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refleotod  thought  cnrer  feeling,  L  e^  ft  mattar  of  equfib 
rium.  Peyohioal  life  is  a  meehiiniiiint  the  laws  of  whuk 
are  the  same  88  those  of  statics  and  dynamios.  PajdiolQgji 
properly  understood,  is  a  tme  mechanism,  an  apfUestioa 
of  aritlunetio,  an  exact  scienae.' 

The  scientific  bent  of  Herhart's  philosophy,  and  pKtibt* 
larly  his  application  of  mathematios  to  the  soienoe  of  dtt 
soul, — a  bdd  and  original  attempt, — could  not  bat  mska 
him  the  oentie  of  a  large  schooL*  Hegel*a  attitode  towaidi 

1  ITflris,  YIL,  pp.  130  ff. 

*  Oatiide  of  the  Herbsriian  wthocH  propw  (I>rahisQli»  TfiiliiWiii 
LsHunu,  Stointhal,  Strtimpell.  Thilo.  W•ita^  Ziwitnennimi,  sle.X  ^ 
cnwf  philoBophy  espedally  inflaeneed  the  psychology  of  Wsirick 
EduudBeneke  (1798-1854,  extraordinary  pmkmar  st  Boriln)  sad  tk 
metaphysict  of  Hermaim  LotM  (1817-1881,  prafeoor  at  Gdtliiigen  and 
latterly  at  Berlin),  author  of  Mediaaniteke  Psjfckologie,  1862, 1806 ;  Mien^ 
eotmus^  3  toIb.,  1856-64;  [Engl.  tr.  by  Hamilton  and  Jones,  Edin.  and 
NY.,  1884];  Lo^k,  1874 ;  [EngL  tr.  by  B.  Bosanqnet,  Oxford,  1884]; 
Metapkynt\  [Engl.  tr.  by  B.  Bosanquet,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1884.  Lot»'i 
Otftftnet,  by  6.  T.  Ladd,  Boston,  1885  £f.  On  LotM  see  £.  t.  Hartmann, 
Xotee'f  Philowpkiej  Berlin,  1888 ;  O.  Caspari,  H.  Loiwe^  eie^  2d  ad.,  Bns* 
lao,  1804 ;  H.  Jones,  The  PhOotopky  o/Lotu,  New  York,  1805.  -— Tr.]. 
Beneke,  whose  originality  is  shown  in  his  theory  of  the  fintr /undametitd 
proeeues  of  soul-Ufe,  rejects  the  psychological  atonusm  of  the  master 
as  well  as  his  application  of  mathematics  to  the  science  of  the  mind. 
Lotie,  on  the  other  hand,  emphatically  protests  against  being  eaDed  s 
Herbartian,  and  advances,  particularly  in  his  later  publications,  a  sj^ 
tem  of  concrete  spiritualism  which  is  dominated  by  the  moral  idea 
(Kant)  and  the  monistic  conception  (Spinoza).  He  is  the  author  ol 
the  theory  of  local  rigns  in  psychology.  In  short,  psychology  and  pedsp 
gogy  are  most  indebted  to  tiie  philosophy  of  Herbart  Consult,  oon- 
oeming  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  on  psychology,  Ribot,  La  fif 
tkologie  aUemande  contemporaine^  Paris,  1870,  espedally  chapter  H.: 
Vieoie  do  Horbart  et  la  ptyckologit  etknoffrapkique,  [Other  diaciplie  ol 
Herbart  are :  F.  Exner,  6.  A.  Lindner  (Lekrhueh  der  empirioekon  Piy* 
ehologU,  6th  ed.,  Vienna,  1886,  EngL  tr.  by  C.  De  Garmo,  Boston, 
1889);  J.  Nahlowsky  (Dos  OefiAUUbtn,  2d  ed.,  Leipaic,  1884); 
W.  Volkmann  {L^hrhuch  der  PeyekologU,  4th  ed.,  Cothen,  18M). 
Drgans  of  the  school :  Zeileekrift  flir  exacte  PkUoebpkie^  founded  188i 
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the  pioneeiB  of  modem  science  prejudiced  serious  thinkers 
against  idealism  anH  drove  them  into  the  camp  of  exact 
meiaphyiies.  They  entered  this  school  for  want  of  a  better ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  Herbart,  which  undertook  to  free 
thought  from  all  contradictions,  was  itself  full  of  the  most 
glaring  contrasts.  While  Herbart's  ontology  declares  real 
being  to  be  simple  and  inextended,  his  psychology  is  based 
on  the  opposite  hypothesis.  His  theodicy,  which  is  per- 
fectly conservative,  and  his  teleology,  which  is  wholly  spir- 
itualistic, seriously  clash  with  his  paradoxical  theory  of  the 
multiple  absolute,  which  logically  culminates  in  polytheism, 
and  his  mechanism,  which  is  closely  akin  to  the  material- 
istic theories.  Moreover,  his  metaphysics  contains  the 
strangest  contradictions.  Beal  being  excludes  the  plurality 
of  properties,  change,  and  movement,  i.  e.,  in  brief,  life, 
andf  ultimately,  reality.  Beal  reality^  life,  activity,  is  ex- 
cluded from  tiie  sphere  of  beings,  and  Herbart^s  JRealeuj 
instead  of  being  realities,  are  lifeless  abstractions,  scholastic 
entities,  and  nothing  more.  Furthermore,  his  monadology 
shares  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Leibnizian  theory,  which 
serves  as  his  model.  Like  the  ^^  pulverized  universe ''  with 
which  he  presents  us,  his  philosophy  possesses  neither  the 
unity  nor  the  homogeneity  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
from  a  doctrine  claiming  to  be  a  metaphysic.  It  is,  in  every 
respect,  the  antipode  of  Hegelian  philosophy,  and,  provoked 
by  the  logicism  of  its  powerful  rival,  affects  to  ignore  the 
monistic  tendency. 

The  latter  reasserts  itself  in  Schopenhauer,  whose  phi- 
losophy, a  happy  mean  between  speculation  and  positive 
knowledge,  exercises  a  preponderating  influence  on  modem 
thought. 


now  edited  bj  O.  Flttgel ;  Zeit$chrift /Ur  Vdlkerptyehologie  und  Spraek 
wmmuek^  founded  ia5i^,  aditad  by  Laiarua  and  Steinthal.  —  Tr.] 
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Abthub  Schopxkuaueb,  the  wm  of  ft  liuikw  in 
Danzio,  and  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  an  authoieaa  formerly 
well-^novn  in  Germany,  was  bom  1788.  He  stodied  at 
GOttingen  (1809-1811)  and  Berlin  (1811-1818),  tanght  phi- 
losophy at  tiie  latter  institution  as  a  iVtvattfoMtU  from  1820 
to  18S1,  then  abandoned  the  imiveiai^  career,  and  spent 
tbe  remainder  of  his  life  at  Frankfort  on  tiie  Main,  where 
he  died  in  1860.  The  writings  which  eetablished  his  repor 
tation  are:  (1)  his  inaugmal  dissertatiou,  UAtr  di*  vier- 
faehe  Wwrtel  da  Saiwu  vom  zumcAtfndan  Orunde  ;  *  (8)  Di* 
Wat  a^  Wiih  und  Vontdlvng ;*  (8)  UOw  dm  WiUm  m 
der  Natwr ;  *  (4)  J}%t  beidm  Orundproilmu  der  £thik.*  He 
heard  the  lectures  of  Schulze  "  at  GifttLngen  and  of  Fichte 

I  [Complete  Works,  ed.  bj  J.  Frauenstjldt,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1873-74 ; 
2d  ed.,  1677 ;  ed.  by  E.  Griwbub,  T^ipsic,  18S0  tt. ;  ed.  by  R.  Steiner, 
13  vob.,  Loipeic,  1884.  Cf.  J.  Frauenstiidt,  Britfi  Sbtr  die  Sek.'telig 
PhUoiophiti,  Leipaic,  1854  ;  R.  Sejdel,  Schopenhauer' t  Syilem,  Leipaio^ 
1857  ;  Foucher  de  Csreil,  Uegtt  el  Schopenhauer,  Faru,  1862 ;  E.  H»ytn, 
A.  Sehopenhatier,  Berlin,  1864;  Th.  Ribot,  La  philonophie  de  Sdlapcu. 
kauer,  Puis,  1874  ;  H.  Zimmem,  Sch^enhauer,  Hii  Lift  and  PkUoK^f, 
London,  1876;  W.  Gwinner,  Seh.'*  Leben,  Leipsic,  1878;  W.  WkllM)^ 
Schopenhauer  (Great  Wrileri  Seriei),  London,  1390;  J.  Sully,  Pcunmni, 
2d  ed.,  London,  1891;  K.  FUcber,  Arikur  Schopenhauer,  Heidelberg 
1898.  — Tr.] 

■  1813;  2ded.,  1847;  3d  ed,  1864.  [Transl.  (Foar/old  Root  of  Ike 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason)  by  K.  Hillebrand  in  Bohn't  L&rarf,  2d 
ed.,  1891  (tbe  same  volume  contains  tbe  tr.  of  Otuhe  WiU  in  JVotev). 

*  Leipaic,  1819;  Sd  ed.  in  2  vols.,  1844;  Sded^l869.  [TheWarU 
M  Wiil  and  at  Idea,  tr.  by  R.  B.  HsJdane  mud  J.  Kemp,  S  vols.,  Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1884-86.] 

*  Frankfort,  1836 ;  2d  ed.,  1854 ;  3d  ed.,  1867.  [On  Oe  Wdl  in  S» 
ture,  Bohn's  Library,  see  above] 

»  [The  Two  Fundamental  Problem  of  Ertte*.]  PranVfort,  1811; 
2d  ed.,  1860.  [Schopenhauer's  Enayi,  selected  and  translated  by  Bil^ 
AiAn't  Library.    See  aliio  T.  B.  Saunders's  translationa.  —  Tb.1 

*  See  f  6;t. 
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in  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself,  particularly,  to  the  stady  of 
Kant,  Plato,  and  Buddhism,  so  far  as  this  was  known  in 
Europe.  To  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  he  owes  his  car- 
dinal doctrine,  which  conceives  the  will  as  the  absolute,  to 
Plato,  his  theory  of  Ideas  or  stages  of  the  voluntary  phe- 
nomenon, to  Buddhism  his  pessimistic  bent  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  negation  of  the  will. 

His  chief  work,  Die  Wdt  ah  WiUe  und  Vbrstelltmg^  opens 
with  a  glowing  tribute  to  criticism.  In  asserting,  with 
Kant,  that  the  world  is  my  idea  (die  Welt  ist  meine  Vorstel- 
^^'19)9  he  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  world ;  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  world  as  it  is  in  itself,  apart  from  my 
senses  and  my  intelligence,  and  the  world  as  I  see  and 
conceive  it,  L  e^  the  phenomenal  world.  The  phenomenal 
world  is  my  perception,  my  idea,  the  product  of  my  intel 
lectual  organization.  Indeed,  if  I  were  differently  organ 
ized,  the  world  would  be  different,  or,  at  least,  would  seen 
different ;  it  would  consist  (for  me)  of  different  phenomena. 
As  a  reality^  it  exists  independently  of  me,  but  as  an  object 
of  sensibility  and  the  understanding,  or,  in  a  word,  as  a 
phenomenon^  it  depends  on  the  svhject  which  perceives  it : 
it  is  a  wholly  relative  thing,  created  by  the  ego  and  the  a 
priori  conditions  of  thought.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  consciousness  emphatically  declares 
that  behind  this  phenomenal  world,  the  product  of  our 
org^aidzation,  there  is  a  higher  reality,  which  does  not  de- 
pend on  us,  an  absolute,  a  thing-4n4iself.  Kant  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  of  the  thing-in-itself ;  but  what  he  gives 
with  one  hand  he  takes  back  with  the  other.  He  denies  to 
the  understanding  the  right  to  apply  to  this  thing  any  of 
its  categories,  maintains  that  reason  is  incapable  of  knowing 
it,  and,  consequently,  regards  the  phenomenal  world,  i.  e., 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  thinking  subject,  as  alone  know 
able ;  for  the  phenomenon  is  my  thought,  nothing  but  my 

1  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  VorsteUung,  vol.  I.,  pp.  3  ff 
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ihoagfat.  It  is  true,  tlie  rabjeot  oaimot  gtt  hejoaA  iiaM, 
identify  itself  with  what  it  is  not,  aaaimilftte  things  u  they 
ue  in  thenuelTea.  Bat  it  is  eqoallytnie  tlut  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  world  irreoiBtibly  forces  itself  apon  ns; 
it  is,  oonseq^nentlj,  tnie  that  the  perception  which  we  ban 
of  onnelres  gives  as,  at  the  veiy  least,  an  tmage  of  what 
the  things  outside  of  na  are.  It  woold,  nndonbtedly,  he 
imposnUe  for  me  to  know  anything  of  the  essenoe  of  aljettt 
if  I  were  merely  a  tubjtet.  But  I  am  both  the  sul^jeot  and 
the  object  of  my  thoof^t,  as  I  am  the  object  of  tlte  tiioaghfc 
of  otheiB.  I  am  conscious  of  being  an  tUffeet  among  other 
objects.  Thos  the  chasm  made  by  critioism  between  the 
thinting  subject  and  the  things  themselTes  is  paitly 
bridged.  I  have  the  right  to  convert  the  proposition :  I  (the 
subject)  am  an  object,  and  to  aay :  most  probably  —  Schop- 
enhauer, the  pupil  of  SchiUze  the  sceptic,  does  not  lay  claim 
to  absolute  knowledge '  —  the  object  (all  objects,  t^  entire 
objectave  world)  is  what  I  am  i  its  essence  is  analogous  to 
mine. 

This  analogy  of  all  beings,  which  dogmatism  affirmed  in 
Leibniz,  we  must  assume  even  from  the  standpoint  of  criti- 
cism. We  have  the  right,  even  as  Ksntaans,  to  jui^  things 
according  to  what  we  find  in  ourselves.  Only,  we  must 
make  sure  of  what  in  us  is  truly  essential,  original,  and 
fundamental.  According  to  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz, 
Hegel,  and  all  the  rationalists,  this  essential  thing  is  thought, 
intellect.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  all  existing  things  are  anal 
ogous,  Leibniz  concludes  that  all  beings  perceive  and  think 
in  a  certain  degree ;  but  experience  does  not  confirm  thif 
hypothesis.  Hegel,  likewise,  regards  thought  as  the  oni- 
renal  typical  phenomenon.  According  to  Schopenhanei', 
ths  essential  and  fundamental  iking  in  us  is  tKe  WiLL, 
whereas  thought  is  but  a  derived  or  secondary  phenomenon 
an  accident  of  will.    Now,  we  have  every  reason  to  believs^ 

1  Dm  Weu  aU  WUU  vnd  VonteUtms,  toL  II.,  chap.  L.,  pp.  7M  ff 
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jind  experience  strikingly  proves,  that  what  is  essential  and 
fundamental  to  us  is  also  the  essence,  the  ultimate  principle 
of  the  nature  of  all  other  beings.  We  are  essentially  will, 
and  the  entire  universe,  considered  in  its  essence,  is  a  will 
that  dbjeetifiu  itself^  gives  itself  a  body  or  a  real  existence. 

In  the  first  place,  my  body  is  the  product  of  will;  it 
is  my  will  become  phenomenon,  my  desire-to-be  made  vis- 
ible.^ And  the  objects  which  I  perceive  through  it  are 
like  my  body:  all  are  phenomena,  manifestations,  pro- 
ducts of  a  will  analogous  to  mine.  The  will,  the  principle 
of  everything  that  exists,  is  sometimes  pure,  i.  e.,  not  con- 
nected  with  an  intellect.  In  this  case  it  is  identical  with 
irrUdbUity^  the  mysterious  force  which  governs  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  digestion,  and  the  secretions.  Some- 
times it  is  connected  with  the  intellectual  phenomenon ;  it 
is  conscious,  and  in  this  case  it  is  what  we  commonly  call 
will  and  free-wilL  Will,  in  this  special  sense,  is  irritability 
acting  knowingly,  and  according  to  motives,  as,  for  example, 
when  I  raise  my  arm.  Sometimes,  again,  our  acts  are  both 
the  result  of  irritability  and  motived  will :  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted when  it  is  excited  by  too  much  light ;  this  is  the 
e£Fect  of  irritability,  a  refiex  act  \  but  it  is  also  voluntarily 
contracted  when  we  will  to  observe  a  very  small  object. 
The  power  of  conscious  will  is  immense.  We  may  cite  the 
cases  of  negroes  who  committed  suicide  by  arresting  their 
respiration.  But,  whether  it  be  conscious  or  unconscious, 
irritability  or  free  activity,  and  however  diverse  and  in- 
numerable  its  manifestations  may  be,  will  as  such  is  one. 

Whether  it  is  conscious  or  not,  the  will  acts  in  us  without 
interruption.  The  body  and  the  intellect  grow  tired  and 
need  rest;  the  will  alone  is  indefatigable;  it  acts  even 
during  sleep  and  causes  dreams.  It  acts  in  the  body  not 
only  during  its  formation,  but  exists  prior  to  the  body. 


WtU  ah  fVille  und  Vorstellung,  YoL  I.,  |  18, 118  ff. ;  II.,  chapi 
JLX.,  277  ff. 
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Ilie  wiU  fonm  aiul  oiganises  it  aoooidiiig  to  ite  1^^ 
will,  in  fhe  emfatyo,  transf omiB  a  part  of  tbe  oenlsal  aolh 
stance  into  a  retina  ta  orijtr  to  receive  optioal  phenomflBii 
The  mncous  memloane  of  the  tiboraoio  canal  ia  tnnaConMd 
into  longs,  because  the  body  mOt  to  awimilato  tbe  oijgw 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  capillary  system  ptodnoea  godbd 
organs,  because  the  individual  in  process  of  fomnalum  mBi 
to  propagate  the  species. 

Consider  the  oiganisation  of  animals,  and  yoa  will  alwqfs 
find  that  it  conforms  to  their  mode  of  life.    It  seemsi  hh 

deed,  at  fiist  sight,  as  though  their  mode  of  life,  their  bslslib 
depended  on  their  organization ;  in  the  order  of  tune  die 
organization  precedes  the  mode  of  Ufe.  It  seems  that  tiM 
bird  flies  because  it  has  wings,  that  the  ox  Imtto  because  it 
has  horns.  But  intelligent  observation  shows  the  oontiaij. 
We  observe  that  many  animals  mauifest  the  will  to  uie 
organs  which  they  do  not  yet  possess.  The  goat  and  the 
ox  butt  before  they  have  horns ;  the  wild-boar  attacks  with 
that  part  of  his  snout  where  tusks  are  going  to  be ;  he  does 
not,  as  might  be  done,  fight  with  his  teeth.  Hence,  the 
will  is  the  principle  of  organization,  the  centre  of  creative 
evolution.  Wild  beasts  that  duirt  to  tear  their  piey  to 
pieces,  to  live  on  plunder  and  on  blood,  have  teeth  and  huge 
claws,  strong  muscles,  piercing  eyes  (eagles,  condors) ;  such, 
on  the  other  hand,  as,  by  instinct,  do  not  desire  to  fight, 
but  to  seek  safety  in  fiight,  develop,  instead  of  organs  of 
defence,  a  fine  sense  of  hearing,  slender  and  agile  legs 
(stags,  roe-bucks,  gazelles).  The  bird  of  the  moor,  which 
desires  to  feed  on  reptiles,  has  particularly  well-developed 
legs,  neck,  and  beak  (stork,  pelican) ;  owls  desire  to  see  in 
the  dark,  and  so  have  enormous  pupils,  soft,  silken  down, 
in  order  not  to  awaken  the  animal  desired  for  prey.  The 
porcupine,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  tortoise  cover  themselves 
with  a  shell,  because  they  do  not  desire  to  flee.  The  cuttle- 
^h  conceals  itself  in  a  brownish  liquid ;  the  ai,  in  order  te 
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bide  from  its  enemiea,  aasumea  the  appearanoe  of  a  tree- 
trunk  covered  with  moes.  As  a  role,  especially  in  the 
desert,  the  animal  assumes  the  color  which  least  distin- 
gnithes  it  from  the  surroundings  in  which  it  lives,  becanaa 
it  detiret  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  will,  or,  more  correctly,  the  will-to-be,  the  wili-io- 
txigt,  is  the  principal  agent.' 

Wliere  none  of  these  means  suffices,  the  will  provides 
itself  with  a  still  more  efficient  safeguard,  the  most  efficient 
of  all,  intelligence,'  which,  in  man,  supersedes  all  the  others. 
The  intellect  is  all  the  more  powerful  a  weapon  because  it 
3an  conceal  the  will  under  False  appearances,  while,  in  the 
case  of  animals,  the  intent  is  always  manifest  and  always  of 
a  definite  character. 

The  will  plays  the  same  part,  although  this  is  not  so  ap- 
parent, in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Here,  too,  everything 
is  rinving,  desire,  unconscious  appetition.  The  tree-top,  de- 
tiring  light,  invariably  tends  to  assume  a  vertical  position 
unless  it  finds  it  elsewhere.  The  root,  which  desires  moist- 
ure, often  seeks  for  it  in  the  most  roundabout  manner.  The 
seed  planted  in  the  ground  will  invariably  push  its  stem 
upwards,  its  roots  downwards,  in  whatever  position  it  may 
be  placed.  The  toadstool  performs  real  feats  of  strength, 
wonderful  acts  of  will,  breaking  through  walls,  sjditting 
■tones,  in  order  to  reach  the  light.  Potatoes  growing  in  a 
cellar  infallibly  turn  their  sprouts  to  the  light  Climbing 
plants  seek  supports  and  make  visible  efForte  to  reach  and 
eatch  hold  of  them.  Hence,  here,  as  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, eveiythiag  is  reduced  to  will,  to  that  elementary  will 
which  we  call  irritability.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  irritability  and  the  faculty  of  being  determined  by 
motives;  for  the  motive  regularly  produces  an  irritation 
which  sets  the  will  in  motion.    The  plant  turns  to  the  sun 

I  8m  the  critique  of  this  theorj  in  %  69. 

*  DUWtUaU  WiiU  und  VorUtllang,  vol.  I.,  |  37,  pp.  170  fl. 
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faj  irritation;  fhe  animal  likswiae;  onlji  the  iniaHil  it » 
dowed  with  intelligence,  and  knows  what  eilDOt  liie  m 
prodnoea  on  the  body. 

Considering  its  manif eatationa,  it  la  haxdeat  to  gaeognai 
the  will  in  the  two  extremea  of  creation,  L  e^  on  liie  one 
hand,  in  man,  on  the  other,  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Enxj 
animal,  eveiy  yegetaUe,  has  its  fixed  character;  indeed, we 
can  tell  in  advance  what  to  expect  of  it.  When  we  an 
dealing  with  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  a  fox,  we  know  at  once  tfait 
the  dog  will  be  &ithfal,  the  cat  treacherona,  and  the  fox 
cunning.  We  can  predict  with  certainty  that  a  cactos  mB 
d$itre  dry  sarronndings,  and  -a  myosotis  nuust  soiL  We 
know  at  what  time  a  particular  plant  will  bad,  when  it  will 
Uoom,  and  bear  fruit  But  in  man  and  in  the  minersk,  at 
the  summit  and  at  the  base  of  creation,  the  character  ie 
full  of  mysteries.  We  cannot  discover  it  by  direct  obserra* 
tion,  and  we  can  know  it  only  after  prolonged  experience. 
This  is  a  difficult  procedure,  especially  in  the  case  of  muii 
who  can  conceal  his  character,  and  disguise  the  particular 
tendency  of  his  will.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  man  clearly 
marked  tendencies,  inclinations,  and  propensities,  while  the 
mineral  kingdom  has  its  constant  tendencies  also.  The 
magnetic  needle  invariably  points  to  the  north.  Bodiea 
always  fall  in  a  vertical  line,  and  we  caU  tiiis  the  law  of 
weight  or  gravitation.  Liquid  matter  obeys  the  same  law 
in  following  the  descending  plane.  Certain  substances  in* 
variably  expand  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  oontraet 
under  the  influence  of  cold ;  certain  ones  form  crystals  when 
acted  upon  by  other  substances  with  which  they  coma  in 
contact.  Particularly  in  chemistry  do  we  observe  striking 
examples  of  such  constant  wiUs,  sympatiiies,  and  antipa- 
thies.^   Moreover,  this  truth  that  tiie  will  lies  at  the  buie 


^  The  objection  is  roade  that  this  is  equinknt  to  aiiihrop(iiiioiplii» 
iug  nature ;  but  if  nature  produced  man»  did  it  not  create  him  in  it* 
own  image  ? 
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of  all  things  is  instinctiyely  proclaimed  in  a  number  of 
characteristic  expressions.  Thus  we  say :  the  fire  will  not 
bum ;  the  water  wants  to  get  out ;  le  fer  est  avide  cCoxygene, 
These  are  not  mere  figures  of  speech,  but  must  be  taken 
Uterally.i 

Hence,  that  which  the  Eleatics  call  the  ip  koI  irav ;  Spi- 
noza, substance;  Schelling,  the  absolute;  Schopenhauer 
calls  will.  But  he  denies,  with  pantheism,  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  a  person.  He  regards  will  as  the  unconscious  force 
which  produces  specific  beings,  individuals  living  in  space 
and  in  time.  It  is  that  which,  not  being,  strives  to  be,  be- 
comes life,  objectifies  itself  in  individual  existence ;  it  is,  in 
a  word,  the  wiU4(hbe.  In  itself,  will  is  neither  subject  to 
the  laws  of  space  and  time,  nor  capable  of  being  known. 
But  its  manifestations  occur  in  time  and  in  space,  which 
together  form  the  principium  irulividiiatianii.  At  least,  the 
intellect  conceives  its  manifestations  as  alongside  of  and 
following  each  other. 

The  phenomena  of  universal  will  succeed  each  other  in 
time  according  to  uniform  laws,  and  according  to  the  im- 
mutable types  which  Plato  calls  Ideas.  These  ideas  or  con- 
stant forms  in  which  the  will  objectifies  itself  in  the  same 
species,  form  an  ascending  scale,  from  the  most  elementary 
being  to  man.  They  are  independent  of  time  and  of  space, 
eternal  and  immutable,  like  the  will  itself,  while  individuals 
become  and  never  are.  The  inferior  Ideas,  or  elementary 
stages  of  the  manifestation  of  will,  are :  weight,  impenetra- 
failitj,  solidity,  fluidity,  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemism.  The  higher  stages  appear  in  the  org^anic  world, 
and  the  series  is  completed  in  man.  Inasmuch  as  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  voluntary  phenomenon  contend  with 
each  other  for  the  matter,  space,  and  time  which  they  need, 
the  struggle  for  existence  arises  which  characterizes  nature. 
Each  oi^ganism  represents  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  copy, 

^  Ueber  den  WiUen  in  der  Natur,  3d  ed.,  pp.  96  ff.  (Linguistik). 
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lect  that  eyerytfaing  in  our  wQling  b  Taiiitjr»  is  whalb  Gbi» 
tianity  oalk  tiie  effect  of  gnoe,  whence  spring  tbe  lote  ai 
justice,  charity  towards  neighbors,  renunciation  of  eelf  sad 
our  desires,  finally,  the  absolute  negation  of  will  (regens»' 
tion,  conyeision,  sanctification).  Jesus  is  the  tfpe  of  nm 
who  understands  his  vocation.  He  saerifioes  his  bodf, 
which  is  the  affirmation  of  his  will ;  he  stifles  the  wilUoii 
in  himself  in  order  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.,  the  sfttrit  of 
renunciation  and  charity,  may  take  its  place  in  the  worUL 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  CSathoIicisni, 
with  its  predilection  for  celibacy,  its  vows,  its  fivts,  its  aliii% 
and  other  means  of  fettering  the  will,  has  remained  moie 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ooepel  than  ProtestantisBi. 
Christianity  is  true  in  such  of  its  teachings  as  are  derived 
from  the  Aryan  Orient,  especially  in  its  doctrine  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  universal  charity ;  but  the  Jewish 
elements  ^  which  it  contains  are  erroneous,  particularly  its 
dogma  of  a  personal  God,  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

To  sum  up,  Schopenhauer  concludes,'  my  philosoi^y 
does  not  presume  to  explain  the  ultimate  causes  of  the 
world;  nay,  it  confines  itself  to  the  facts  of  inner  and 
outer  experience,  which  are  accessible  to  everybody,  and 
points  out  the  true  and  intimate  connection  existing  be- 
tween these  facts,  without,  however,  concerning  itself  with 
that  which  may  transcend  them.  It  refrains  from  drawing 
any  conclusions  concerning  what  lies  beyond  experience ; 
it  merely  explains  the  data  of  sensibility  and  self-conscir 
ousness,  and  strives   to  understand  oidy  the  immaneiU 

^  Schopenhauer's  antipathy  to  the  Jews  and  Jndaism  is  only 
equalled  by  his  hatred  of  Hegel  and  **  the  professors  of  phikMophy." 
Ilis  attitude  is  consistent  with  his  Buddhistic  principle  of  "  rennncia- 
tion/'  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  morality.  Israel  seema  to  bs 
more  determined  than  any  other  race  not  to  rtnounce  exiatenoe ;  H  ii» 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  our  philosopher,  the  moat  ^immoral''  li 
peoples. 

3  Die  Welt  aU  WUU  und  Vantellung,  II.,  chap.  L. 
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eflsence  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  purely  Kantian. 
Consequently,  it  leaves  many  questions  unanswered,  par- 
ticularly the  question.  Why  are  the  facts  of  experience 
just  what  they  are  and  not  different  ?  All  such  questions, 
however,  are  transcendent,  i.  e.,  they  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  forms  and  functions  of  our  intellect.  The  intellect 
bears  the  same  relation  to  them  as  our  sensibility  bears  to 
such  qualities  of  bodies  as  we  have  not  the  sense-organs  to 
perceive.  The  mind  is  fatally  dependent  on  the  law  of 
causality,  and  understands  only  what  is  subject  to  this  law. 
The  dog^matic  metaphysicians  and  transcendentalists  who 
keep  on  asking  why  and  whence^  forget  that  why  means  by 
whcU  causey  that  there  are  no  causes  and  effects  outside  of 
time-succession,  and  that,  therefore,  the  why  has  no  mean- 
ing in  the  sphere  to  which  the  forms  of  time  and  space  can- 
not be  applied,  i.  e.,  in  the  sphere  of  the  transcendent, 
where  there  is  no  before  or  after.  Everywhere  the  intel- 
lect strikes  against  insoluble  problems,  as  against  the  walls 
of  a  prison-house.  The  essence  of  things  not  only  transcends 
our  knowledge,  but,  most  probably,  knowledge  in  general ; 
it  is  both  unintelligible  and  unintelligent,^  and  intelli- 
gence is  but  a  form,  an  addition,  an  accident.  With  the 
Eleatics,  Scotus  Erigena,  Bruno,  Spinoza,  and  Schelling, 
I  accept  the  %v  Koi  irav^  the  doctrine  of  the  unitary  essence 
of  all  beings ;  only  I  am  careful  not  to  add :  irav  6e6^^  and 
so  I  differ  essentially  from  the  pantheists.  The  0e6^  of  the 
pantheists  is  an  ^  an  unknown  quantity  by  means  of 
which  they  aim  to  explain  the  known;  my  "will,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  fact  of  experience ;  I  proceed,  as  all 
true  science  must  proceed,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. My  method  is  empirical,  anal}rtic,  inductive ;  that 
of  the  pantheistic  metaphysicians,  synthetic  and  deductive. 
Pantheism  is  synonymous  with  optimism ;  in  my  system, 

^  There  is  no  difference  here  between  Schopenhauer  and  mate- 
nalism. 
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bowerer,  the  «Til  in  the  world  is  frankly  ooncoded  uid  m 
signifloanoe  fully  recognized.  In  this  nspect,  my  system 
diffen  from  most  anoient  and  modem  philosophies,  espe- 
cially from  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  and  HegeL  It  is  to  Spinoza 
what  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  Old. 

Sohopenhaoer,  tiieiefore,  offen  us  an  taipirieal  mtta- 
pKywiet,  and  beoaose  he  stands  on  the  ground  of  ezpeiienoe 
he  is  the  first  to  call  that  which  <*  constitutes  the  basis  of 
being  and  its  substance  "  *  by  its  right  name :  Wiil,  That 
is  what  constitutes  his  originality,  his  merit,  the  secret  of 
his  success  in  contemporary  Germany,  which  has  been  sur- 
feited with  a-priorism.  His  philosophy  reunited  elements 
which  but  recently  seemed  forever  irreconcilable :  experi- 
ence and  qiecnlation,  realism  and  idealism,  positivism  and 
metaphysics.  It  is  speculative,  for  it  riaes  to  the  univer- 
sal, and  it  is  empirical,  because  it  arrives  at  it  by  induc- 
tion. It  is  an  ontology,  for  it  has  for  its  object  the  essence, 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  secret,  of  things,  and 
it  is  positive,  since  it  rests  on  the  solid  basis  of  facta.  It 
is  realistic  because  of  the  extreme  concessions  it  makes  to 
materialism ;  it  is  idealistic  and  critical  in  that  it  denies 
the  absolute  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  makes  it 
depend  entirely  on  our  intellectual  organization.  It  gives 
promise  of  the  future  reconciliatioa  of  metaphysics  and 
science,  and  hence  its  disciples  are  willing  to  condone  its 
theory  of  ideas,  borrowed  from  Plato  and  contraiy  to  the 
essentially  nominalistic  natural-science  of  Uie  times ;  its 
extreme  pessimism,  which,  though  unquestionably  superior 
to  the  self-satisfied  optimism  of  Leibniz,  rests  on  an  imper^ 
feet  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  evidentiy  exaggemtea 
the  import  of  our  personal  experiences ;  and  finally,  tbe 
extreme  bitterness  of  its  diatribes  against  Fichte,  Schelling, 

1  Ch.  Secrritan  (_Reitm  philiuaphique,  VII.,  8).  True,  the  term  ii 
found  in  his  predeceMors,  eipecially  in  Ficbte  and  Schetling,  hu| 
Bchopenhauer  givei  it  ita  final  sanction  aa  a  technical  t«nn. 
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and  Hegel,  from  whom,  in  spite  of  its  protests,  it  derives 
the  monistio  idea,  and  whose  chief  wrong  really  consisted 
in  haying  been  professors  of  philosophy. 

The  most  original  among  Schopenhauer's  disciples, 
Eduabd  yon  Habthann,^  has  made  the  attempt,  in  his 
FkUoiopky  of  the  Uneo7uci(mSj  to  reconcile  Schopenhauer 
and  Hegel,  by  adding  to  the  will  a  second  principle,  which 
aeryea  as  its  guide :  idea  {die  Vorstellung).  The  will,  he 
reasons,  reaches  its  ends  as  though  it  were  intelligent.  In 
the  form  of  soul,  it  communicates  to  the  human  body  such 
movements  as  it  desires,  as  though  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  means  necessary  to  realize  its  purpose.  In  animals 
it  acts  instinctively,  like  the  most  consummate  intelli- 

1  Bom  at  Berlin,  1842.  Betides  the  PkUosaphie  des  Unbeumssten 
(1869 ;  nomeroiis  editions) ;  [Engl.  tr.  by  E.  C.  Coupland,  London, 
1888],  Hartmann  has  published :  Kritiache  Grundlegung  des  transcen-' 
deniaUn  Realismui  (1875) ;  Phanomenologie  des  siulichen  Bewusstseins 
(1870)  ;  Das  religiose  Bewusstsein  der  Menschheit^  etc.  (1881) ;  etc. 
[Cf.  J.  Volkelt,  Das  Unbeumsste  und  der  Pessimismus^  Berlin,  1873; 
H.  Vaihinger,  Hartmann^  DUkring  und  Lange,  laerlohn,  1876 ;  R.  Kober, 
Das  phUasophisehe  System  E.  v.  H.\  Breslao,  1884;  J.  Sully,  Pessi- 
flurai,  ch.  V. —  Tr.]  Other  prominent  disciples:  J.  Frauenstadt 
(181S-1878),  {BrUfe  Hber  die  Schrsehe  PhiloMophie,  Leipsic,  1854; 
Neu€  Brie/e^  e/e.,  Leipeic,  1876,  etc.  Frauenstadt  is  not  a  servile  imi- 
tator; be  criticises  and  corrects  the  master  in  several  important 
respects.  Not  only  does  he  distinguish  between  the  higher  or  human 
will  and  the  inferior  will  of  the  animal,  thereby  opposing  Schopen- 
hauer, who  identifles  them,  but  also  substitutes  for  his  pessimism  a 
system  which  aims  to  reconcile  pessimism  and  optimism)  ;  Bahnsen 
{Beiirdge  tur  Characterologie,  Leipeic,  1867 ;  etc.) ;  Mainlander  (Phi- 
heapkie  der  Erldeung,  Berlin,  1876,  2d  ed.,  1879)  ;  Deussen  {Elements 
der  Melapkgsik,  Aix-U^Chapelle,  1877)  ;  [2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1890 ;  Engl. 
tr.  by  C.  M.  Duff,  New  York,  1894;  Richard  Wagner,  1813-1883,  the 
great  composer  (Collected  writings,  9  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1887-88) ;  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche,  bom  1844,  (Unzeiigemasse  Betraehtungen,  Leipeic,  1873- 
1876;  Mensehliehes,  AllzumenschUcheSy  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1886;  Also 
spraeh  Zarathustra,  Chemnitz,  1883-1884;  Jenseiis  t>on  Gut  und  BA*e, 
Leipeic,  1886 ;  Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral,  1887.  Works  ed.  by  A.  Tille,' 
tranalatious  by  T.  Common,  1896).  ^  Tr.] 
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gence.  As  the  curative  or  catagmatic  power  in  nature,  it 
heals  wounds  and  fractures,  like  tiie  most  skilful  physician. 
Hence  it  is  irUelligentj  but  unconscious  ;  it  knows  without 
knowing  that  it  knows. 

This  distinction  between  intelligence  and  inner  apper- 
ception is  not  new ;  we  find  it  in  Leibniz  and  in  Schelling. 
But  Hartmann  was  the  first  to  formulate  it  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  to  support  it  by  a  great  mass  of  facts.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  doctrine  that 
ideas  guide  the  will  as  creating  an  essential  difference 
between  the  disciple  and  the  master;  for  Schopenhauer, 
too,  has  his  Platonic  ideasy  which  serve  as  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  the  will.  Besides,  Hartmann*s  idea  cannot 
hinder  the  absolute  from  willing^  i.  e.,  from  realizing  itself 
in  a  world  in  which  the  evil  necessarily  and  infinitely 
exceeds  the  good,  and  to  which,  though  it  be  the  best 
possible  world,  nothingness  would  be  preferable.  All  that 
it  can  do  is  to  guide  the  eosmical  evolution,  and  to  influ- 
ence the  absolute,  by  producing  a  more  profound  feeling 
of  the  universal  misery  and  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  secret  of  things  (in  a  word,  by  developing  con- 
sciousness), not  to  will  to  be:  which  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  world.  Here,  then,  the  difference  between  dis- 
ciple and  master  is  more  apparent  than  real.  According  to 
Hartmann  as  well  as  according  to  Schopenhauer,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  is  an  evil,  since  it  is  synonymous  with 
pain,  sorrow,  and  anguish,  —  feelings  which  recur,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  in  myriads  of  sensible  creatures.  But,  in 
Schopenhauer's  opinion,  the  evil  is  irreparable :  the  world 
and,  consequently,  the  pains  are  eternal,  and  only  the  indi- 
viduals that  die  are  relatively  redeemed.  According  to 
Hartmann,  on  the  other  hand,  who  rests  on  the  principle 
that  no  development  is  without  beginning  or  end^  and  as- 
sumes a  creation  and  an  end  of  the  world,  the  evil  ia 
reparable :   redemption   is  iniiveraal.   and  even   the  atec^ 
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late  18  ultimately  redeemed.^  Only,  tliis  redemption  is 
not  finals  for  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  latent  state 
to  which  the  will  returns  is  final,  that  it  will  not  be 
re-aroused,',  that  there  will  not  be  a  new  world,  that  is,  a 
new  helL  Chance  has  produced  the  present  universe  ;  the 
same  chance  may,  in  the  future,  produce  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  worlds,  that  is,  hells.  And  here  we  are  back  in  the 
doctrine  of  Schopenhauer. 

Voluntarism  and  idealism  cannot  really  be  reconciled, 
nnless  we  reform  the  very  notion  of  wUl^  on  which  the 
pessimistic  system  is  grounded.  Master  and  disciple  both 
err,  not  in  regarding  the  will  as  the  essence  of  things,  — 
that  is  what  it  is,  —  but  in  making  it  radically  and  irreme- 
diably immoral  by  assigning  as  its  goal  life  as  such,  exist- 
ence at  any  cost.  Now,  existence  does  not  give  the  will 
the  supreme  satisfaction  which  it  craves,  unless  it  be 
devoted  to  a  higher  end.  Hence,  life  is  not  the  absolute 
end  of  the  creative  will,  and  this  is  not  the  will-to-live 
{der  WiUe  zum  Leben)^  but  the  will  which  strives  for  the 
good,  by  using  life  as  a  means,  or,  should  occasion  demand, 
by  sacrificing  life  (der  WUle  zum  Oaten  mittds  des  Lebens). 
The  good,  for  pessimism,  consists  in  unmaking  what  the 
will  has  made,  and,  finally,  —  for  the  very  fact  of  willing 
is  folly,* — in  not  willing  at  all ;  according  to  us,  it  con- 
sists in  perfecting  the  will,  in  organizing  it,  in  fashioning 
it  by  means  of  morality. 

^  Hartmaim  calls  this  his  ewdutumutie  optimism  in  opposition  to 
Schopenhsnar*8  sbsolate  peBsimiBm;  i.  e.,  he  mskes  the  historical 
tTolntion  ealminste  at  least  in  the  negative  happiness  of  nothingness, 
while  Schopenhauer  recognizes  in  reality  neither  history,  nor  evolntion, 
nor  progress  of  any  sort 

>  In  realiiy  God  himself  committed  the  **  folly  "  of  willing  to  exist, 
and,  in  this  sense,  his  folly  is  '*  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men  "  (St 
FmiI)  :  /aiis  ctUpa  (Augustine). 
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§  69.  Darwin  and  Contemporary  Konim* 

At  this  point  of  its  evolution,  German  philosophy  approx« 
imates  the  teachings  of  Hobbes  and  La  Mettrie.  Schopen- 
hauer's system  is  bound  to  spiritualism  by  a  very  slender 
thread.  Schopenhauer  censures  phrenology  for  assuming  a 
connection  between  the  will  and  a  definite  portion  of  the 
brain:  the  will  is  the  producer  and  not  the  product  of 
organization,  a  primary  principle,  preceding  the  physical 
organization,  and,  consequently,  independent  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  But  though  he  refuses  to  let  material- 
ism have  the  will,  he  abandons  to  it  the  intellect,  which,  he 
declares,  rewidU  from  brain-action.  He  holds,  moreover, 
with  Kant,  that  the  phenomenal  world,  and,  consequently, 
the  brain  itself,  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  does  not  exist  inde- 

1  Besides  the  two  principal  works  of  Charles  Darwin,  Origin  of 
Species^  and  Descent  of  Many  see  especially,  David  Strauss,  Der  alte 
undneue  Glauhe,  1872  [see  p.  662]  ;  £.  Haeckel,  NatUHiche  Sdidpfung*- 
geschichte,  Berlin,  1868  ff. ;  [Engl,  tr.,  Natural  History  of  Creation,  1875] ; 
Oscar  Schmidt,  Descendenzlehre  und  Darwinismus,  Leipsic,  1873 ;  [Engl, 
tr.,  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darioinism  (International  Scientific 
Series)"];  L.  Noir^.  Der  monistische  Gedanke,  Leipsic,  1875;  Aphoris- 
men  zur  monistischen  Philosophies  1877.  [See  also :  T.  Huxley,  Man's 
Place  in  Nature ^  London,  1863;  same  author,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  oj 
Speciesy  New  York,  1892 ;  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology^  London, 
1863-67 ;  E.  Haeckel,  Anthropogenie^  Leipsic,  1874  ff. ;  English  tr., 
Kew  York,  1805 ;  E.  v.  Hartmann,  Wahrheit  und  Irrthum  im  Darwin- 
ismuSf  Berlin,  1875  (Truth  and  Error  in  Darwinism,  tr.  in  Journal  oJ 
Speculative  Philosophy^  vols.  XL-XIIL) ;  A.  Weismann,  Studien  zur 
Descendemtheoriey  2  pts.,  Leipsic,  1875-76;  H.  W.  Conn,  Evolution  oJ 
To-Day y  New  York,  1886;  A.  R  Wallace,  Darwinism,  I^ndon,  1889; 
G.  Romanes,  Darwin  and  after  Darwin:  I.,  The  Darwinian  Theory, 
London,  1892 ;  II.,  Post' Darwinian  Questions  (edited  by  Lloyd  Mor« 
gan),  1895  ;  O.  Hamann,  Entwickelungslehre  und  Darwinismus,  Jena, 
1892;  R.  Schmid,  Die  Darwinsche  Theorie  und  ihre  Stellung  xuf 
Philosophies  Religion,  und  Moral,  Stuttgart,  1876;  J.  G.  Schurman,  7Tk« 
Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism,  New  York,  1887 ;  T.  Huxley,  Evolution 
and  Ethics,  London,  1893;  A.  Schleicher,  Die  darwinsche  Theorie  und 
die  Sprachwissenschqft,  Weimar,  1865 ;  3d  ed.,  1878.  — Tr.] 
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ptndenUy  of  the  intMeeU  The  brain  and  the  intellect  mutu« 
ally  condition  each  other ;  neither  exists  without  the  other. 
The  will  alone  does  not,  in  any  way,  depend  upon  organ- 
ized matter.  However,  this  will,  which  strives  exclusively 
for  existence,  differs,  neither  in  principle  nor  in  fact,  from 
the  ^^  force  "  of  the  materialists.  The  Bealen  of  Herbart,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  so  much  like  ^^  atoms  ^'  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  them.  The  monads  of  Leibniz  perceive  of  themselves ; 
Herbart's  ^  perception  ^'  remits  from  the  interpeneti-ation  of 
his  Bealenj  and  is  not  native  to  them :  by  themselves  they 
are  as  unintelligent  as  atomism^s  centres  of  force.  Accord- 
ing to  Herbart  as  well  as  according  to  materialism,  intelli- 
gence is  a  product,  not  a  principle.  Similarly,  that  which 
Hegel  calls  the  creative  idea  is  not  conscious  intelligence ; 
it  18  a  principle  that  becomes  conscious  intelligence  when  it 
is  provided  with  a  cerebrum.  Where,  then,  is  the  essential 
difference  between  an  unconscious  principle  and  what  mate- 
rialism calls  force-matter?  Besides,  Hegel,  like  Schopen- 
hauer, Spinoza,  and  Bruno,  agrees  with  materialism  in 
rejecting  the  dogma  of  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world  by  a  supra-cosmic  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  free-will,  i.  e.,  the  essential  doctrines  of  spiritualism. 
The  Hegelian  conception  of  things  and  the  materialistic 
philosophy  are  fundamentally  the  same,  however  opposite 
they  may  be  in  form :  both  substitute  naturalism  and  mon- 
ism  for  theism  and  dualism.  Hegelians,  abandon  ambigu- 
ous terms  I  Call  things  by  their  right  names !  Do  not 
designate  the  substance  which  exists  prior  to  intelligence 
idea^  bat  matter  !  What  distinguishes  us  from  the  materi- 
alists is,  ultimately,  the  method  we  employ.  Now,  ours  is 
manifestly  false,  theirs  is  evidently  the  true  one ;  hence, 
let  us  unite  with  them  I  So  spoke  the  liberal  Hegelians, 
particulaily  Ludwig  Feuerbach,^  renowned  for  his  works 

^  Son  of  the  jurist,  Anselm  Feuerbach ;  1804-1872 ;  complete  works, 
10  Tolg.,  Leipsic,  1846  ff.  fCf .  KL  Grtin,  £.  Feuerbchj  2  vols  ,  r^ii>Kic, 
1874.]  86 
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on  Dm  Weien  de$  Chriitenihums  ^  and  Iku  Wkaem  im  lb' 
ligion?  who  was  afterwards  joined  by  Dayid  SraAiTBfik* 

Thus  materialism,^  reinforced  by  the  descendants  of 
Hegelianism  and  popularized  by  such  talented  wziteis  m 
Jacob  Moleschott,^  Ludwio  Buohnieb,*  Cabi.  Vooi,^ 
and  Ernst  Haeckel,'  became  in  Grermany  what  it  hid 
been  in  France  since  the  eighteenth  century :  an  intellectiul 
power  of  the  highest  order,  firmly  resting  upon  the  basis  of 
&ctB  and  having  in  its  favor  the  double  advantage  of  pe^ 
feet  clearness  and  comprehensive,  thorough  knowledge. 

1  [7^  E$iene€  of  Christianity},  Leipsic,  1841.  ^  Anthropologj  k 
thesecretof  theology.  God  is  man  worshipping  himself.  The  Trinilj 
is  the  human  family  deified.** 

>  Leipsie,  1845. 

•  1808-1874.  Author  of  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Tiibingen,  1835-86 ;  [TU 
Life  of  Christ,  tr.  by  George  Eliot,  London,  1846  £f.]  ;  Der  alie  und  der 
neue  Glavbe,  1872  ff. ;  [Engl.  tr.  by  M.  BUdcI,  London,  1873.  Collected 
works,  ed.  by  E.  Zeller,  12  vols.,  Bonn,  1876-78.  Cf.  A.  Hansrath, 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  und  die  Theologie  seiner  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1876-1878.  —  Tr] 

•  [See  P.  Janet,  Le  mat^rialisme  contemporain,  6th  ed.,  Fiuris,  1893 ; 
Engl.  tr.  by  G.  Masson,  London,  1866.  ^Tr.] 

»  [1822-1893.]  Der  Kreixlaufdes  Lebens,  Mainz,  1852;  4th  ed.,  1862; 
Die  Einheit  des  LebenSy  Giessen,  1864. 

•  [Bom  1824.]  Kraft  und  Stoff,  Frankfort,  1855 ;  16th  ed.,  1888; 
[Engl,  tr.,  Force  and  Matter,  by  CoUingwood,  4th  ed.,  London,  1884]; 
Natur  und  Geist,  1857  ff. ;  Sechs  Vorfesungen  ilber  die  Darwmsehe  Theorie, 
Leipeic,  1868  If.;  [Die  Stellung  des  Menschen,  etc.,  Leipeic,  1869  f.; 
EngL  tr.,  Man  m  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  W.  F.  DaUaa,  Lon- 
don, 1872.] 

»  [1817-1895.]  Physioiogische  Brief e,  Stuttgart,  1845-47:  KMn- 
glaube  und  Wissenschafi,  Giessen,  1854  ;  VorUsungen  fiber  den  Mensdiem, 
Oiesson,  1863. 

•  [Bom  1834.]  Generelle  Morphologie  der  Organismen,  Berlin,  1866 
ff. ;  XatUrliche  Schdpfungsgeschichte,  Berlin,  1868,  8th  ed.,  1889 :  [EngL 
tr..  Xatural  History  of  Creation,  New  York.  1892:  Anihropogenie,  Leip 
sic.  1S71  ff. ;  Engl.  tr..  The  Evolution  of  Man,  Xew  York,  1895;  Ge^ 
sammelte  populdre  Vortrdge,  1878  ff. ;  Engl,  tr.,  Popmiar  Leetmts,  188S 
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ItB  alliance  with  political  and  religious  radicalism  gained 
for  it  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  and  it  receives  suppoi-t 
from  a  number  of  recent  discoveries  and  scientific  theories. 
It  appeals  to  the  transformistic  theory  of  Lamarck  ^  and 
Charles  Darwin^  against  the  miracle  of  creation;  to 
the  anatomical  study  of  anthropoid  apes,  against  the  view 
that  there  is  an  insurpassable  gulf  between  animals  and 
man,  matter  and  mind ; '  to  the  advance  of  chemical 
synthesis,  against  the  phantom  of  the  vital  principle ;  ^  to 
Uie  theory  of  the  equivalence  and  transformation  of  forces  ^ 
and  electrological  discoveries,^  against  the  hjrpothesis  of  a 

1  [1744-1829.]    Philosqphie  zoologique,  Paris,  1809  ;  [new  ed.  by  C 
Martins,  Paris,  1873]. 

«  [1809-1882.]  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Seleo 
tUmy  London,  1859  ff. ;  [The  Descent  of  Man,  id,,  1871 ;  The  Expression 
of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,  id.,  1872 ;  etc.  See  Francis  Dar- 
win, Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  London,  1887.  Bibliography  in 
J.  W.  Spengel,  Die  Darwinsche  Theorie,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1872.  Cf .  §  69, 
note  I,  —  Tb.]. 

*  Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  London,  1863;  Vogt,  Vorlesungen 
fiber  den  Menschen,  seine  Stellung  in  der  Sehdpfung  und  in  der  Geschichte 
der  Erde,  French  translation  by  Monlini^,  1865. 

*  R.  Virchow  [bom  1821]  Der  alte  und  neue  Vitalismus  (Archiv  fUr 
paikologische  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,  IX.,  1-2). 

»  Sir  Humphry  Davy  [1778-1829].  Faraday  [1791-1867].  J.  R. 
Mayer  [1814-1878,  Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Krdfte  der  unbelebten  Natur, 
194SL  His  treatises  were  collected  under  the  title,  Die  Mechanik  der 
Wdrme,  2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1874.  Cf .  E.  Duhring,  R.  Mayer,  der  Galilei 
dee  19.  Jakrhunderts,  Chemnitz,  1880.  — Tr.].  H.  Helmholtz  [1821^ 
1895],  Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft.  Berlin,  1847 ;  Ueber  die  Wech- 
sdwirkung  der  Naiurkrdfte,  Konigsberg,  1854 ;  both  in  VortrAge  und 
Reden^  Sded.,  Braunschweig,  1884;  Engl,  tr..  Popular  Lectures,  New 
York,  1881].  6.  A.  Him,  Esquisse  de  la  theorie  m^anique  de  la  chaleur^ 
1864.  John  Tyndall  [1820-1893],  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  oj  Mo 
Han,  London,  1863 ;  Matter  and  Forc^,  id.,  1866.  Combes  [1811-1872], 
Expoeitum  de  la  theorie  m^canique  de  la  chaleur,  Dupuy,  Transforma- 
Hon  des  forces.  W.  Grove  fbom  1811],  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces,  London,  1846 ;  6th  cd.,  1874. 

*  E.  Du  Bois-Reyraond  [boin  181S],  Untersuchungen  iiiter  thierische 
EUktrieitat,  2  voK,  Berlin,  1848-tt4> 
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•epaiate  force  for  tbe  explanation  of  tfaonglife;  to  Ae  gt» 
logical  theory  of  gradual  evoliitiona  and  uupeamstStik 
changes,^  against  the  theory  of  catadyamii'  beldiid  ipUeli, 
according  to  materialiBm,  lurka  the  belief  in  the  aiUtmj 
intervention  of  a  supematoral  power;  finally,  to  the  mmf 
condnaive  facts  which  prove,  beyond  the  shadow  of  adoobti 
that  a  relation  exists  between  the  brain  and  tfaooghti  agaimt 
the  spiritoaUstic  distinction  between  soul  and  body. 

Of  all  these  innovations,  the  Darwinian  theory  is  Urn 
one  which  materialism  appropriated  most  readily,  and  ts 
which  it  is  most  indebted*  This  theory  answers  the  ioUow- 
ing  cardinal  question,  which  had  remained  unsolved  until 
the  days  of  Darwin :  How  can  the  purposiyeness  which  ii 
revealed  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  cnir  otgum 
be  produced  without  the  intervention  of  an  intelligent 
creative  cause,  and  through  the  purely  mechanical  action 
of  unconscious  forces?  or,  rather:  How  can  we  ex{dain 
finality  [purposiveness,  teleology]  without  final  causes?' 
Darwinism  provides  materialism  with  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  main  objection  of  theistic  spirituaUsm,  and  thereby 
becomes  its  indispensable  ally.  So  close  is  this  alliance 
that  Darwinism  and  materialism  are  regarded  as  synony- 
mous terms. 

Ever  since  the  eighteenth  century  two  sjrstems  have 
been  opposing  each  other .^  According  to  the  one,  which 
rests  on  the  supposed  immutability  of  species,  every  animal 
and  vegetable  species  has  been  created  independently  of 
all  its  congeners  (the  creationism  of  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier) ; 
according  to  the  other,  whose  principles  were  formulated 

>  C.  Lyell  [1797-1875],  Frineipies  of  Geatoffy,  London,  1880;  11th 
ed  ,  1872. 

«  Oporgea  Cnvier  n7m)-1832].  THwnum  mr  U»  r^cntufum  d4  k 
turfnrt  du  qlrihe  flntrodnction  to  Rfrherc^ex  mr  le»  ftitffmtmft  jtoifaQ" 

•  Haeckel  Natural  Histtftnf  of  Creation^  Eng.  tr^  pp.  880  fL 

♦  See  §  flO. 
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fay  Dideiot  and  Robinet,  species  are  merely  varieties,  more 
pronounced  and  more  stable  than  the  forms  which  we  com- 
monly call  varieties,  and  descend  from  each  other  by  gen- 
eration (trans/ormism^  or  evolutionism).  The  theory  of 
transformation  opposes  to  the  dogma  of  the  immutability 
of  species  the  fact  of  their  variability.  The  parent  form 
and  its  offspring  always  resemble  each  other;  they  are 
never  identical.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  differences 
between  them.  Moreover^  —  and  that  is  important,  —  these 
differences  may  be  transmitted  by  heredity.  But  how  and 
by  what  causes  are  these  endless  variations  and  progres- 
sive metamorphoses  produced  ?  How  and  by  what  causes 
could  the  tiger  and  the  gazelle,  the  mouse  and  the  elephant, 
spring  from  one  and  the  same  source  ?  According  to  La- 
marck and  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  this  is  explained  by  the 
influence  of  the  environment  upon  the  organism,  and  by 
the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  conditions  of 
existence.  This  explanation,  which  sufficed  for  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  but  left  a  still  larger  number  unexplained, 
was  completed  by  Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882),  the  most 
celebrated  naturalist  of  our  century,  in  his  monumental 
work  :  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion.^ The  transformation  of  organized  beings  and  the 
diversity  of  their  specific  types  is,  according  to  Darwin, 
brought  about  by  the  natural  competition  between  them, 
by  the  struggle  for  life.  This  struggle  for  existence  results 
in  a  seleeiion  wholly  similar  to  the  artificial  selection  by 
means  of  which  the  horticulturist  and  breeder  obtain 
their  varieties.  What,  for  instance,  does  the  breeder  of 
pigeons  do?*  He  observes  that  one  of  his  pigeons  has 
one  more  tail-feather  than  the  others.  He  finds  a  female 
possessing  the  same  peculiarity,  and  this  pair  produce  off- 
spring having  two,  three,  or  four  more  tail-feathers  than 

^  See  p.  563,  note  2. 

■  Origin  of  S/tecies,  6th  ed.,  pp.  14  ff. 
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tbe  original  stook:  tiie  fimtalL  By  a  nmilair  pujuai  In 
obtains  the  pouter,  the  Jacobin,  tlie  tamUflr,  ^be  cum; 
and  other  yarietieB.  The  same  principles  are  followed  bj 
horticulturists  and  breeders  of  horses,  dogs,  and  oattta: 
by  selecting  their  pairs  and  seeds  acoording  to  oertsii 
qualities,  these  artigU  succeed  in  infinitely  modifying  Urn 
types.  They  realise  their  purpose  by  methodical  selection 
aoid  with  a  distinct  object  in  view;  nature  obtains  Urn 
same  results  (modification  of  types)  unintentionally,  hj 
means  of  the  competition  or  struggle  for  ezistenoe.  At 
a  result  of  this  struggle,  a  selection,  or  kind  of  choice,  ii 
made  among  beings ;  some,  i.  e^  the  strongest;  or  the  most 
clever,  or  such  as,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  best  fitted 
to  suryive,  are  reproduced  [iurvivtU  of  ^  fiHed]  ;  otfaeis 
perish.  The  latter  are  the  otUeastSi  the  former  the  deet  of 
nature,  the  select  of  the  competition,  which  is  not  only  the 
principle  of  all  social  progress,  but  also  the  first  cause  of 
all  development  in  nature.  Let  us  imagine,  says  StrauBS, 
commenting  on  Darwin,^  a  herd  of  cattle,  at  a  time 
when  these  animals  had  no  horns.  The  herd  is  attacked 
by  wild  beasts.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  ensuing  struggle 
for  existence,  those  which  have  the  strongest  heads  will 
stand  a  better  chance  of  surviving  than  the  others,  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  if  there  be  in  the  attacked  herd  an  indi- 
vidual possessing  rudimentary  horns,  it  will  have  more 
chances  of  survival  than  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  latter  will  perish ;  the  favored  animal,  however, 
will  escape;  it  will  produce  offspring  and  (what  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection')  transmit  to  its  descendants  the 
peculiarity  which  saved  its  life  and  enabled  it  to  be  repro- 
duced :  its  rudimentary  weapons  of  defence.  Its  descend- 
ants will  possess  the  same  peculiar  characteristic  in  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  better  equipped  they  are  in  this  re- 
gard«  the  greater  will  be  their  chances  of  conquering  in  tiM 

1  Drr  alte  umi  neue  G/anfte,  2d  ad.,  pp.  190C 
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renewed  straggle  for  existence,  and  of  transmitting  their 
organs  of  protection  to  the  succeeding  generations.  And 
thus  the  organ,  which,  in  the  first  animal  possessing  it, 
was  nothing  but  a  freak  of  nature,  and  which,  without  the 
atruggle  for  existence,  would  have  disappeared  with  its 
owner,  without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  bovine  species,  goes 
on  developing  and  perfecting  itself  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. What  was  at  first  a  purely  individual  character- 
istic becomes  a  generic  characteristic,  in  consequence  of 
the  never-ending  struggle  for  existence  and  the  accumu- 
lated effects  of  the  constantly  renewed  process  of  selection. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  selection  is  determined  by 
a  positive  advantage,  a  surplus,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
a  defect  may  have  the  same  effect,  in  which  an  imperfection 
may  be  an  advantage  and  a  cause  of  selection.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, wiiii  Haeckel,^  that  a  swarm  of  winged  insects  on  an 
oceanic  island  are  overtaken  by  a  storm,  blown  to  sea,  and 
destroyed.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  one  of  these  insects  is 
wingless ;  it  will  not  be  able  to  follow  the  swarm  in  their 
flight,  and  to  this  very  defect  it  will  owe  its  safety.  It  will 
survive  its  winged  congeners  and  transmit  its  defect  to 
some  of  its  offspring,  which  will,  consequently,  possess 
the  same  advantage  (that  of  being  ^^ selected")  ;  and  so  on, 
until,  from  selection  to  selection,  the  complete  absence 
of  wings  comes  to  constitute  the  characteristic  of  tU 
species.^  In  this  case,  undoubtedly,  the  process  of  natural 
selection  is  really  a  retrogression,  for  here  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  deformity,  with  a  gradual  weakening ;  but  evolution 
in  nature  is  retrogressive  as  well  as  progressive. 

Selection  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  life  sufficiently 
explains  every  teleological  characteristic  in  organisms.  It 
even  explains  the  formation  of  the  sense-organs,  the  eye  and 

1  Natwrol  HUtory  of  Creation,  pp.  327  ff . 

'  [See  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  wingless  condition  of  the  Ma 
deira  beetie.  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  V.,  pp.  101  ff.  —  Tr.1 
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tin  ear,  these  wonderful  works  of  art,  which  hare  alvan 
beSD  Ri^ieeled  to  as  the  most  conclusiTe  evidences  of  fiosl- 
irtio  and  eieatiunistic  doctrines.  The  first  eye  produced  in 
the  erolutioii  of  the  animal  kingdom  was,  like  tlie  6tst  bom 
of  the  borine  genua,  a  mere  rudimentary  o^gaI^  differing  u 
tBOoh  {run  tlie  eyes  of  higher  species  now  existing  as  the 
fin  td  the  fiah  differs  fiom  the  arm  of  man.  But  in  so  far 
•■  it  zeCnoted  light  and  aroused  a  luminous  sensatioQ,  hov- 
erer  mak,  it  gave  the  individual  endowed  with  it  an  im- 
BMaue  advantage  in  Uw  tbeaggba  tor  esiituuMi  aacl  wmk 
biinthe*'eleot<^nrian."  HiaUindooi^eiiaisBeeaNn&f 
diaa^teared,  leaving  it  to  him  to  pnaarro  the  apeniMMJ 
to  trannnit  thia  vimal  organ,  in  a  mon  immminand  tr— 
periiapstto  the  descendants.  The  same  oaasea  oontinaBdiD 
act,  and  to  aocomulate  their  effects,  from  genezalion  to 
generation,  until,  after  thousands  of  centuries  of  prognasin 
evolution,  the  eye  at  last  attained  to  its  present  perfeotiaii, 
surpassing  the  most  consummate  products  of  art  and  tlie 
wisest  combinations  of  intelligence ;  and  it  attained  to  it,  not 
tim)ugh  intelligent  intervention,  hut  by  natutal  selectua.' 
It  vaa,  as  we  have  said,  owing  to  this  mechanical  expla- 
nation of  finali^  —  an  explanation  which,  in  Darwin,  does 
not  exclude  tJie  idea  of  creation  —  that  contemporary  mate- 
rialism at  once  enthusiastically  adopted  the  theory  of  nst- 
ural  selection.  Wliat  we  attribute  to  "the  wisdom  of 
Providence,"  or  to  "  the  kindness  of  Mother  Natoze,"  ^>- 
peared,  in  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  as  tiie  prodoot  of  the 
natural  competition  of  beings  and  the  selection  resulting 
therefrom.  Animals  that  can  live  in  warm  "^■"'■Imt  wiU^ 
out  any  covering  are  protected  by  warm  fur  in  Noithen 
regions ;  most  of  those  inhabiting  the  desert  resemble  their 
surroundings  in  color,  and  are  thereby  concealed  from  thai 
enemies ;  finally,  the  existence  of  every  living  being  is,  is 
a  certain  measure,  "assured."    But  there  is  no  ffhari<*M* 

1  Origin  o/  Sptetts,  cbap.  VI.,  pp.  189  fl.  J 
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nor  supemataral  and  providential  arrangement  in 
all  this.  The  animals  of  the  North  do  not  have  fur  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold ;  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
cold,  because  they  have  fur.  And  they  have  fur,  became  their 
progenitors,  whom  chance  clothed  with  a  thicker  skin,  were, 
on  that  account,  better  fitted  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
existence  than  their  less  favored  congeners ;  and  were  able, 
in  consequence  of  this  natural  selection,  to  reproduce  them- 
selves and  to  transmit  their  peculiarities  to  their  offspring, 
whereas  the  others  perished,  and  their  type  disappeared. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  animals  of  the  desert,  and  of 
all  animals  and  plants  enjoying  some  advantage  apparently 
due  to  final  causes.^ 

The  principle  of  selection  applies  not  only  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  but  also  to  animal  psychology.  The  in- 
stincts of  spiders,  ants,  bees,  beavers,  and  birds,  which, 
even  according  to  Hartmann's  belief,  can  only  be  explained 
by  means  of  a  detu  ex  machina  (the  unconscious),  are,  in 
Darwin's  opinion,  nothing  but  inherited  habits,  which  have 
become  a  second  nature  through  the  effects  of  the  struggle 
for  life  and  natural  selection.  That  which  is  innate  in  the 
present  generation  was  not  so  in  the  original  ancestors,  and 
the  wonderful  art  manifested  in  the  instincts  of  certain  ani- 
mals is  merely  the  result  of  an  evolution  lasting  countless 
ages,  and  of  a  gradual  perfection,  beginning  with  the  very 
earliest  origin  of  these  species.  Our  intellectual  habits 
originated  in  the  same  way.  The  ideas  which  spiritualism 
considers  as  innate,  and  which,  according  to  Kant,  belong 
to  the  very  constitution  of  the  intelligence,  are,  undoubt- 
edly, a  part  of  our  present  mental  organization,  but  they 
were  not  native  to  our  first  progenitors.  The  latter  acquired 
them  by  experience ;  they  were  transmitted  to  us,  as  intel- 
lectual habits  or  dispositions,  by  heredity  aided  by  selection, 
and  thus  eventually  became  innate. 

>  Haeckel,  NcUwrol  Hutorjf  of  Creaiian^  Lecture  XL 


m 

An  ineTitkbls  oonJltty  (rf  Uie  Jainoiplie  of  tmufboiifr 
tioiL  "■"'T  wleotioii  is  ^^m*  winiiHi  arifliu  of  ntuk  Dsrwis 
adTanoetitin  his  n&xatd  maiavoik:  T%*D4ienUof  Mmt 
(1871).  Man  is  the  dawendant  of  a  Taiiely  of  wigtmj  mon 
laTored  tluui  the  rest.  Hie  blie  pride  which  hindesi  » 
fnan  aocepting  tbii  view  aiiaas  £rom  the  fact  that  ttw  ape 
haa  a  ooiidoal  demeanor  which  giTea  him  the  ^ipeaianoe 
<A  a  erUtis  an  idioti  a  oanoatora  oi  a  man.  We  ahonld 
not  feel  so,  if  it  were  held  that  we  deaoended  from  the 
lion  or  the  roa»biish.  Sbange  to  aay,  we  do  not  even 
experienoe  thia  feeling  when  we  read  the  Kblioal  atoiy, 
aocording  to  which  our  speoiea  apnmg  from  adodof  earth: 
a  still  more  humiliating  origin,  oonsidering  tiie  enormona 
diatanoe  between  a  clod  of  earth  and  an  organized  belag, 
and  an  organized  being  aa  advanced  as  the  ape.  The  objec- 
tion is  made  that  a  Cssar,  a  Kant,  a  Goethe,  could  not  have 
descended  from  an  animal,  —  that  there  ia  an  inenperable 
distance  between  them  and  the  ape.  But  due  objection 
falls  to  the  ground  when  we  take  into  account,  on  tiie  one 
hand,  the  intermediate  links  between  the  anthropoid  ape 
and  Cfesar  (Papuans,  New  Zealanders,  CafSrs,  etc.),  and, 
on  the  other,  the  immense  period  of  time  which  natnie, 
i.  e.,  the  struggle  for  existence  and  selection,  needed  to 
effect  the  evolution  from  the  man-ope  to  Ccesar  and  Goethe. 
It  is  true,  the  six  thousand  yean,  which,  according  to  the 
Bible,  is  the  age  of  the  world,  would  not  have  aufSced. 
But  the  palffiontological  diBcoveries  of  our  century  (lacus- 
trine deposits,  flint  tools,  cave-dwellers,  the  kjokken-^itSd- 
dings  on  the  Danish  coasts,  etc.)  unquestionably  prove  th^ 
the  human  race  is  much  older,  and  that  even  Egyptian 
civilization,  which  is  prodigiously  ancient,  ia  rAUwdj 
modern.^  Infinitely  short  steps  and  infinitely  long  periods: 
these,  says  Strauss,'  are  the  two  keys  which  open  the  gatoi 
hitherto  accessible  to  miracle  only.  Weill  Doee  not 
>  SlniuH,  Dvahtuml  mut  OlauU,  p^  202.  •  Id. 
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Christianity  teach  that  God  hecame  man?  Then  why  can- 
not an  animal  become  man  ?  The  non-Chri8tian  religions  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  impossible,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  taught  by  ancient  Egypt,  Brahmanism, 
and  Buddhism,  shows.  In  truth,  there  is  no  gulf  between 
man  and  the  animal.  We  cannot  deny  the  latter  sensi- 
bility, memory,  and  intelligence.  The  facts  which  prove 
it  would  fill  volumes.  The  moral  sense  is  not  foreign  to 
RTiimalft ;  it  may,  as  Strauss  adds,^  be  aroused  in  the  dog  by 
the  whip ;  but  can  we  not  say  the  same  for  many  men  ? 
The  animal  has  feelings  of  motherly  love,  attachment,  and 
devotion.  It  differs  from  us  in  degree  only ;  its  ^^  soul  *' 
18  to  ours  what  the  bud  is  to  the  flower  and  the  fruit. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  results  of  contemporary 
mateiiaUstic  thought,  which  add  nothing  essentially  new 
to  the  teachings  of  the  eighteenth  century.  What  charac- 
terizes modem  materialism  is  not  its  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  the  world,  nor  its  absolute  negation  of  final  causes, 

—  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  materialistic 
principles  have  not  changed  since  the  times  of  Democritus, 

—  but  solely  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  Darwin,  it  found,  as 
its  adherents  claim,  a  ready  answer  to  the  constantly  reit- 
erated and  never  refuted  objection  of  the  teleologists : 
Every  work  adapted  to  an  end  presupposes  a  workman,  an 
intelligence,  a  design,  and  shall  not  the  most  admirable 
product  of  all,  the  most  perfect  camera  obscura,  the  human 
eye,  presuppose  one  ? 

In  other  respects,  contemporary  materialism  agrees  not 
only  with  the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
Greek  materialism,  but  also  with  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Grerman  idealism  and  Spinozistic  pantheism :  the  Universe 
or  the  All-One  substituted  for  God,  the  consubstantiality 
of  beings,  absolute  determinism.  In  order  to  emphasize 
this  agreement,  the  German  materialism  of  our  days  calls 
itself  inonisvu 

^  Der  alte  und  neue  Glaube,  p.  207* 
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The  diffeteoce  existing  between  materialistic  monisis 
and  the  idealistic  monism  of  Fichte,  Schelliug,  snd  Hegel, 
inay  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  former  emphatically 
denies  all  finality ;  whereas  the  latter,  insured  by  Kant's 
Critique  of  Judgment,  recognizes  in  nature,  if  not  the 
designs  of  a  transcendent  Creator,  at  least  an  immantnt 
finally.  The  Idea  of  Hegel  is  the  highest  end  of  natoie 
realizing  itaelf  by  means  of  an  evidution  that  is  both  phys- 
ical and  logical :  physical,  in  so  far  as  it  is  unconscious ; 
logical,  in  so  far  as  it  excludes  chance.  Hence,  it  is  really 
identical  witii  what  Schelling  and,  above  all,  Schopenhauer, 
call  by  its  true  name :    WiU. 

Now,  we  may  ask  ourselves  the  question :  Does  not  the 
Darwinian  principle,  which  materialism  invokes  with  such 
absolute  contidence,  corroboratti,  rather  than  overturn,  the 
hjrpothesis  of  immanent  teleology  ?  Is  it  really  true  that 
the  struggle  for  existeiue  is  a  first  cau^e  and  exclusively 
mechanical  ?  Does  not  the  stru^le  for  life,  in  turn,  pre- 
suppose Schopenhauer's  vnll-to4ive,  will  or  effort,  without 
which,  according  to  the  profound  remark  of  Leibniz,  there 
can  be  no  substance  ?  >  Does  it  not,  therefore,  presuppose 
an  anterior,  superior,  and  immaterial  cause  1  What  can  the 
formula :  struggle  for  existence,  mean,  except :  struggle 
in  order  to  exist?  Now,  that  carries  us  right  into  tele- 
ology. Besides,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  entire  Darwin- 
ian terminology  is  derived  from  the  teleological  theory: 
the  terms,  selection,  choice,  evidently  introduce  an  intellect- 
ual element  into  nature.*     Tlieae  are  mere  images,  it  is 

*  Haeckel  himself  saja  :  In  the  last  analysis,  the  impulses  wbidi 
determine  (bfdingen,  condition)  the  struggle  and  its  diverae  forms,  tie 
merely  those  of  self-presen'stion  [Selbilerhatiartg').  See  his  i^o/und 
Hitlory  of  Creation,  pp.  282  ff.  Here  we  no  longer  have  materialiam, 
but  pure  voluntariam. 

*  [See  Darwin's  aiiswci  to  Huch  objections,  Origin  of  Sptciu,  6tk 
•d.,  chap.  IV.,  pp.  .IS  ft-  —  Tii.l 
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[,  or  figures  of  speech.  Very  well.  But  does  not  the 
yeiy  impossibility  of  avoiding  them  prove  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  nature  by  pure  mechanism  ? 

§  70.     Poiitiviim  and  Keo-Critieism 

Not  all  materialists,  it  must  be  added,  are  equally  posi- 
tiye  and  dogmatic.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  one  L(5wen- 
thal,^  who  accuses  even  the  author  of  Force  and  Matter  of 
moderantism,  there  are,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
a  ooDfliderable  number  of  thinkers,  moralists  and  physicists, 
historians  and  physiologists,  who  sympathize  with  materi- 
alism more  than  with  any  other  philosophy,  but  remain, 
either  through  conviction  or  policy,  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  speculation  by  the  criticism  of  Locke,  Hume, 
and  Kant.  In  France,  this  party,  which  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  metaphysics  and  determined  to  replace  it  by 
9citne€y  has,  for  tiie  last  thirty  years,  been  gathering  around 
the  standard  of  Comte.  It  is  known  as  the  positivistic 
schooL 

AnoxTSTE  CoMTB  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1789.  He 
entered  the  6coU  polytechnique^  then  became  a  tutor  and 
examiner  in  this  school,  which,  under  the  Restoration,  con- 
tinued the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  Cours 
d4  philoBophie  poiitive  '  placed  him  among  the  original  think- 

^  Dr.  Ed.  L5wenthal,  Syttem  und  Oeichickte  de$  Naiuralitmus,  Leip- 
■10,1801;  6th  ed.,  1868. 

<  6  vols.,  Ftois,  1839-42 ;  2d  ed.,  with  a  Preface  by  Littr^  Paris, 
1864;  [English  yenion  freely  translated  and  condensed  by  Harriet 
Martineaii,  London,  1858.  Later  writings :  Systhne  de  politique  pan- 
tiwej  4  Tols.,  Paris,  1851-54  (Engl,  tr.,  1875-77)  ;  Cat^chvtme  positiviate, 
1858  (EngL  tr.  by  Congreve,  1858,  2d  ed.,  1883).  See  Littr^,  Cmnle  et 
la  pkUasaphie  positioiste,  Paris,  1863 ;  2d  ed.,  1864 ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Comte 
and  PanihiMm,  London,  1865;  3ded.,  1882;  fi.  Punjer,  Der  Posifiin^ 
aiMf,  etc.  (JahrbOcherf.  ProtentafUieche  Theologie),  1878 ;  E.  Caird,  The 
Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte^  Glasgow,  1885;   H.  Gruber, 
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ersofourage.  Emil Litt&< ^  in Francei and  Jomr SruABf 
liiLL^  in  England,  were  the  most  diatinguiahed  of  hia  fot 
loweia.    He  died  at  Paria  in  1857. 

Positiyism  ia  not  a  mere  negation,  —  otherwiae  it  oonld 
not  have  formed  a  aohool,  —  it  ia  a  aystem  whoee  central 
teaching,  the  theory  of  the  hiatory  of  thought,  ia  the  realiatic 
counterpart,  so  to  apeak,  of  Hegera  philosophy  of  mind. 

According  to  Comte,  the  human  mind  auoceaaively  paaaea 
through  three  stagea  of  thinking  or  philosophizing:  the 
iheologiecU  stage,  which  ia  elementary  and  repreaents  the 
period  of  childhood,  the  nuiaphysieal  stage,  and  the  pomtiite 
stage. 

From  the  theological  or  anthropomorphic  point  of  yiew, 
cosmical  phenomena  are  governed,  not  hj  immutable  lawa, 
but  by  wills  like  oura.    This  primitive  form  of  thought  has 

Comte  und  der  PosUwismuSf  1890 ;  same  author,  Dtfr  PosUinsmui  vam 
Tode  Comie*i,  e/c,  1801 ;  J.  Watson,  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer^  New 

York,  1895.— Tr.]. 

^  1801-1881.  Analyse  raitonn^e  du  cours  de  pkiloiophie  positive  de 
Af.  A,  Comte f  Paris,  1845;  Application  de  la  phUosophie  positive  au 
gouvernement  dee  soci^t^Xy  1849;  Conservation,  r^olution  et  positivisme, 
1852;  Paroles  de  phUosophie  positive,  1859;  Auguste  Comte  et  la  phUo- 
sophie positive,  1863;  FragmetUs  de  phUosophie  positive  et  de  soeiologie 
conlemporaine,  1876.  Littrd  is  also  the  founder  of  the  Revue  positive 
(1867-83).  His  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  fran^aise  constitutee  his  chief 
claim  to  glory. 

*  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Littr^,  however,  wholly  disaTow  Augojite 
Comte's  socialistic  Utopias,  which  proceed  from  Saint-Simon.  To 
these  positivists,  properly  so-called,  we  must  add,  aa  distingaished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  positivistic  movement,  two  gifted  mathematicians : 
Sophie  Germain  [1776-1831],  who  anticipates  the  system  of  Comte  in 
her  Considerations  ginirales  sur  Vdtat  des  sciences  et  des  Uttres  atMX  diffi* 
rentes  ipoques  de  leur  culture  [posthumous  work,  published  by  L'Herbette, 
Paris,  1833],  and  M.  Cournot,  author  of  an  Essai  sur  les  fondements  de 
nos  connaissances  et  sur  le»  caracteres  de  la  critique  phUosophique  (1851), 
and  of  a  Traite  de  Venchainement  des  idees  fondamentales  datis  les  sciences 
et  dans  Vhistoi*'^  ^1861),  the  conclusions  of  which  are  obvioutdy  the 
jts  Comte  8. 
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three  stages.  Fiist,  the  objects  themselves  are  regarded 
as  animated,  living,  intelligent  (fetichism).  On  the  next 
stage,  invisible  beings  are  imagined,  each  of  them  gov- 
erning a  certain  group  of  objects  or  events  (polytheism). 
In  a  higher  form,  at  last,  all  these  particular  divinities 
are  merged  into  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  created 
the  world  and  now  governs  it  either  directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  supernatural  agents  of  the  second  order 
(monotheism). 

Metaphysical  thought  no  longer  explains  phenomena  by 
conscious  wills,  but  by  abstractions  considered  as  real 
beings.  Nature  is  no  longer  governed  by  an  anthropomor- 
I^ous  God,  but  by  a  force,  a  power,  a  principle.  We  repu* 
diate  the  divinities  with  which  the  ancients  peopled  nature, 
only  to  replace  them  by  satds^  mysterious  essences.  We 
pretend  to  explain  facts  by  the  tendencies  of  nature,  which  we 
regard  as  a  kind  of  intelligent  rather  than  impersonal  being. 
We  invest  it  with  a  tendency  towards  perfection,  a  horror  of 
a  vacuum,  a  curative  virtue  (vis  medicatrix\  occult  qualities. 
The  metaphysical  view  errs  in  that  it  takes  abstractions  for 
realities. 

The  dominion  of  metaphysics,  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  theological  spirit,  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  controversy  between  the  nominalists  and 
tiie  realists,  the  first  struggle  of  modem  thought  to  rid  itself 
of  verbal  abstractions,  inaugurated  the  positive  epoch  (Des- 
cartes, Bacon,  Hobbes,  Galileo,  Gassendi,  Newton).  Ever 
since  the  advent  of  this  period,  the  positive  explanation  of 
facts  is  gradually  superseding  the  tiieological  and  metaphys- 
ical explanations,  in  proportion  as  the  advance  of  scientific 
research  brings  to  light  an  increasing  number  of  invariable 
laws. 

Like  philosophy  in  general,  each  science  in  particular 
passes  through  these  three  consecutive  stages:  the  theo- 
logical state,  the  metaphysical  state,  and  the  positive  state. 
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Now,  the  yarionB  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  devet 
oped  with  unequal  rapidity,  and  cannot  simultaneously  pass 
from  one  phase  to  the  other.  The  order  of  succession  in 
which  they  enter  upon  the  metaphysical  stage  and  the  posi* 
tive  stage  is  indicated  by  the  logical  order  in  which  they 
follow  each  other.  Thus,  the  search  for  the  order  in  which 
the  special  sciences  pass  from  one  phase  of  thought  to  the 
other  leads  Comte  to  construct  his  remarkable  da$B\ficaHim 
of  ths  $eienees. 

In  surveying  the  different  sciences  he  observes  that  they 
are  naturally  arranged  in  an  order  of  increasing  complexily 
and  diminishing  generality :  so  that  each  one  d^ptnde  <m  Uu 
truOii  of  all  Hu  seieneei  vAieh  precede  ft,  flue  eueh  imihe  ae 
properly  belong  to  ii. 

The  science  of  number  (arithmetic  and  algebra)  deals 
with  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  general 
phenomena;  the  truths  which  it  formulates  hold  for  all 
things,  and  depend  only  upon  themselves.  We  can  study 
it  independently  of  all  other  sciences ;  hence  it  is  the  fun- 
damental science,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  first  philoso- 
phy. Then  comes  geometry^  which  presupposes  the  laws  of 
number,  and  can  be  studied  without  previous  knowledge  of 
any  other  science  except  arithmetic.  Then  comes  rational 
mechanice^  which  depends  on  the  science  of  number  and 
geometry,  to  which  it  adds  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
movement.  The  truths  of  algebra  and  geometxy  would  be 
true  even  if  those  of  mechanics  were  not ;  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  therefore,  do  not  depend  on  mechanics, 
whereas  the  latter  essentially  depends  on  the  science  of 
number  and  extension.  The  science  of  number  (arithmetic 
and  algebra),  geometry,  and  rational  mechanics  together 
constitute  the  science  of  mathematics,  the  universal  science 
and  sole  basis  of  all  natural  philosophy.^ 

^  Court  de  pkilosophie  positive^  toI.  I.  Cf .  Pythagoras,  FUto,  D6» 
carUi. 
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Attronomjf  is  directly  connected  with  mathematics.  Its 
truths  rest  on  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical 
truths,  upon  which  it  exercises  no  influence,  but  to  which 
it  adds  a  group  of  new  facts :  the  laws  of  gravitation.^ 

Astronomy  is  followed  by  physics^  which  depends  not 
only  on  the  mathematical  sciences,  but  also  on  astronomy, 
for  terrestrial  phenomena  are  influenced  by  the  motion  of 
the  earth  and  of  celestial  bodies.  It  embraces  harology^  or 
the  science  of  weight,  a  transition-state  between  astronomy 
and  physics ;  thermology^  or  the  science  of  heat ;  acoustics^ 
opiiesj  and  eUcirology^  a  connecting-link  between  physics 
and  tiie  science  which  immediately  follows  it  in  the  scale 
of  our  knowledge :  cJieinutry. 

Chemistxy  adds  its  own  truths  to  the  laws  of  physics, 
especially  to  those  of  thermology  and  electrology,  on  which 
it  essentially  depends.^ 

Biology  (physiology)  adds  to  the  laws  of  the  preceding 
sciences  a  group  of  special  laws. 

Finally,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  we  have  social  physics  or 
sociology^  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  all  the  preceding 
sciences,  and  adds  new  data  to  them.  In  fact,  the  laws  of 
organic  and  animal  life,  as  well  as  those  of  inorganic 
nature,  influence  human  society,  either  by  directly  acting 
upon  life,  or  by  determining  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  society  is  developed. 

With  the  sciences  which  Comte  calls  abstract  are  con- 
nected the  respective  concrete  sciences:  with  physics  and 
chemistry,  abstract  sciences,  mineralogy,  a  concrete  sci- 
ence; with  physiology,  an  abstract  science,  zoology  and 
botany,  concrete  sciences.  The  latter  are  concerned  with 
existing  beings  and  objects ;  the  former,  with  the  general 
laws  of  occurrence.  The  concrete  sciences  necessarily 
advance  more  slowly  than  the  abstract  sciences,  since  they 

'  Cours  tie  philosophie  pasitioe,  vol.  II. 

«  Id.,  vol.  III.  •  liL,  volfc  IV,-V. 
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depend  on  these.  Hence  they  have  not  yet  paaaed  beyond 
the  descriptiTe  stage. 

The  abstract  sciences  (mathematios,  astronomy,  physics, 
ohemistry,  biology,  sociology)  pass  from  tiie  theological 
phase  to  the  metaphysical  and  positive  phase,  in  the  order 
of  their  simplicity.  The  more  complex  a  science  is,  the 
more  obstacles  it  throws  in  the  way  of  the  homsn  mind  in 
general  as  well  as  of  the  individual  in  particular.  Thus, 
mathematics,  the  simplest  of  the  sciences,  has,  for  thousands 
of  years,  been  almost  positive.  Forsooth,  it  never  waa  tlie- 
ological  in  the  sense  that  any  man  of  common-sense  ever 
prayed  to  God  to  make  three  times  three  ten,  or  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  exceed  two  light^ngles.  It  vas 
understood,  from  the  veiy  begitming,  that  in  these  matters 
there  can  be  no  intervention  of  freedom  whatsoever. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  for  astronomy.  It  had  its  theo- 
logical period,  during  which  the  stars  were  conceived 
either  as  divinities,  or  as  moved  by  many  divine  wills 
(polytheism),  or  by  one  divine  will  (monotheism).  To  this 
phase  belongs  the  miracle  of  Joshua.  It  had  its  metaphysi- 
cal epoch,  during  which  the  regular  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  explained  by  their  tendency  towards  perfection. 
Aristotle  is  almost  a  theologian  in  astronomy ;  even  Copei^ 
nicus  and  Kepler  are  still  metaphysicians,  and  this  science 
does  not  attain  to  its  positive  phiiae  until  the  days  of 
Newton.  In  our  age  positive  astronomy  has  become  a  part 
of  the  popular  consciousness.  True,  we  still  pray  to  God 
for  rain  and  good  weather,  but  we  no  longer  ask  him  to 
arrest  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  or  to  change  the 
celestial  orbits.  We  are  still  theologians  in  meteorolt^y, 
because,  in  this  field,  the  uniformity  of  phenomena  is  less 
marked,  and  because  their  apparent  irregularity,  joined 
with  our  ignorance  of  their  true  laws,  favors  the  super- 
stitioHB  belief  that  they  are  governed  by  a  free  will 
Astronomv,  however,  hus  abitiidoiiud  tliis  view 
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Physics  and  chemistxy  were  theologico-metaphysical  sci* 
ences  longer  than  the  science  of  celestial  bodies.  They 
abound  ia  occult  qualities,  horrors,  sympathies,  and  other 
abstractions  assumed  to  be  realities.  Chemistry  was  alchemy 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  did  not  become  a  pos- 
itive  science  until  the  days  of  Lavoisier.  It  took  physi- 
ology still  longer  to  reach  the  threshold  of  positivism.  Un- 
til recently  (think  of  Stahl's  animism,  of  vitalism,  Schelling 
and  Oken)  it  was  right  in  the  midst  of  metaphysics,  and 
positive  biology  does  not  go  back  farther  than  to  Bichat. 
Finally,  sociology  (moral  and  political  science)  has  not  yet 
•urmounted  the  barriers  which  separate  metaphysics  from 
positivism.  Many  of  its  thinkers  have  not  even  passed  the 
theological  stage  (De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  the  theological 
school).^  It  is  true,  attempts  at  political  positivism  were 
made  by  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  who  treated  of  man  *^  as 
though  he  were  dealing  with  lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies ;  ** 
but  their  efforts  met  with  no  response.  The  eighteenth 
century  and  the  Revolution  prepared  the  way  for  positive 
social  science,  without,  however,  establishing  it.  Positivism 
claims  the  honor  of  having  founded  it. 

Political  and  social  ideas  succeed  each  other  according 
to  a  fixed  law.  As  soon  as  this  law  is  known,  history 
will  cease  to  be  a  chaos,  and  become  a  Bcience  like  physics 
and  astronomy.  Historical  facts  follow  each  other  and  are 
connected  with  the  same  necessity  as  biological  phenomena. 
Formerly,  one  might  have  believed  that  crimes  and  offences 
vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  that  chance  and  free- 
will are  more  prevalent  in  this  field  than  anywhere  else. 
But  the  statistics  published  by  our  governments  prove 

'  The  theological  school,  chiefly  represented  by  De  Bonald  (1764- 
1S40)  and  Joeeph  de  Maistre  (175S-1821),  opposes  to  individual  rea 
son  the  **  universal  reason,"  to  human  philosophy  "  divine  philosophy  ** 
as  set  forth  in  the  revealed  dogma,  to  the  theories  of  political  and  reli 
fknii  fiberalism  the  theocratic  system  now  called  ultra-montanism. 
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the  contrary.  We  must  therefore  insist  upon  the  essentuQ 
notion  that  historical  events,  L  e.,  social  phenomenal  are, 
like  everything  else,  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  that  sape^ 
natural  interventions  play  no  part  in  the  development  d 
societies. 

When  social  ethics  will  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
positive  science,  that  is,  of  science,  —  for  positive  science 
alone  is  true  science,  —  the  totality  of  sciences,  L  e^ 
philosophy,  will  be  positive.  Positive  philosophy  is  no 
longer  a  separate  science,  it  is  the  synthesis,  the  systematic 
co-ordination  of  human  knowledge.  Emanating  from  the 
sciences,  it  does  not  differ  from  them  in  method:  item- 
ploys  the  method  of  experience,  supplemented  by  induo- 
tion  and  deduction.  Positive  philosophy,  moreover,  is 
philosophy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  has  for 
its  object  the  whole  of  phenomena^  the  universe.  It  is  the 
business  of  positivism  to  study  this  totality,  to  unify  the 
entire  field  of  human  knowledge,  to  make  the  sciences  phi- 
losophical and  philosophy  scientific,  to  give  the  former  the 
unity  they  need,  and  the  latter  the  prestige  wbdch  it  lost  in 
consequence  of  its  recent  indiscretions. 

The  reign  of  metaphysics  is  nearing  its  end.  The  reason 
why  the  serious  thinkers  of  the  day  are  abandoning  it  is 
plain :  it  never  was  a  real  science ;  all  it  did,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  times,  was  to  turn  out  h}'potheses  after 
hypotheses,  having  no  stability  whatsoever.  The  systems 
which  it  brought  forth  antagonize  each  other  in  their  very 
principles.  The  history  of  the  sciences  represents  a  con- 
tinuous advance:  what  is  once  acquired  is  retained  for- 
ever. In  metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  agitation  and  endless  revolution.  Meta- 
physics has,  undoubtedly,  had  its  historical  mission,  and 
has  creditably  discharged  its  task.  It  has  demolished  the 
religions,  and  prejvared  the  field  for  positive  science.  In 
Greece,  it  overthrew  the  polytheistic   faith  and  sufasth 
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tated  monotheism  for  it ;  in  the  Christian  world,  it  pro- 
daced  the  heresies  which,  little  by  little,  weakened  and 
disorganized  the  Catholic  system.  But  this  essentially 
negative  and  critical  task  is  now  fulfilled,  and  the  futility 
of  its  efforts  of  two  thousand  years,  when  compared  with 
the  rapid  and  continuous  advance  of  the  sciences,  clearly 
proves  that  it  is  merely  a  transitory  form  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.^ 

The  preceding  summary  embraces  the  philosophy  of 
Comte  and  Littr^  excepting  the  political  and  sociological 
doctrines  of  the  Comtiiin  system.  A  mixture  of  positivism, 
mathematics,  and  humanitarian  idealism,  it  exaggerates  the 
views  represented  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Ency- 
clopedia, and  especially  by  the  D'Alemberts,  the  Turgots, 
and  the  Condorcets.  Although  the  positivism  of  John 
Stuabt  Mill  '  and  Herbert  Spencer,'  which  proceeds 

^  Caun  de  la  phUosophie  positive^  vol.  VI.,  pp.  645  ff.  Littr^,  Ana- 
%M  raisanrUe,  pp.  55  ff . 

•  J.  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873)  is  the  author  of  a  System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinatice  and  Imluctive,  London,  1843  ff. :  a  capital  work,  which 
aims  to  do  for  induction  what  Aristotle  had  already  done  for  deductive 
reasoning,  i.  e.,  to  reduce  the  inductive  process  (inference)  to  exact  nilps 
and  a  scientific  criterion.  He  also  wrote :  Examination  of  Sir  William 
HamUton'M  Philosophy,  1865  [5th  ed.  1878];  ComU  and  Positivvtm,  1865; 
lUtQUarianism,  1863;  new  ed.,  1871;  Nature,  1874  (posthumous); 
AyiMoffraphy,  1873.  Cf.  Jevons's  criticism,  reprinted  in  Pure  Logic, 
Lcmdon,  1890;  A.  Bain,  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  Criticism,  London,  1882; 
H.  Laoret,  Philosophic  de  St.  Mill,  Paris,  1886 ;  C.  Douglas,  /.  S.  MiU ; 
a  Study  of  his  Philosophy,  Edinburgh  and  Tendon,  1895.  See  also 
Watflon  and  the  works  mentioned  in  next  note.  —  Tr.] 

*  Herbert  Spencer  (born  1820)  developed  his  system,  whose  leading 
eonoeption  is  evolution  (see  §  69),  in  his  [Social  Statics,  London,  1851, 
2d  ed.,  1874;  Principles  of  Psychology,  1855;  2d  ed.,  1872;  5th  ed., 
1890;  Firs!  Principles,  1862;  7th  ed.,  1889;  Principles  of  Biology,  1863- 
1867;  4th  ed.,  1888;  Principles  of  Sociology,  vol.  L,  1876;  3ded.,  1885; 
▼oL  n.,  1879-1885;  Principles  of  Ethics  (part  L,  The  Data  of  Ethics, 
1879;  6th  ed.,  1892;  part  XL,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics,  1892;  part  IIL, 
Tk€  EthicM  of  Individual  Life,  1892;  part  IV.,  Justice,  1891).     Eii 
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from  Home,  Locke,  uid  Bacon,  reoognizw  tiie  merita  of 
AugOBte  Comte,  it  iB  not  so  bold  u  the  latter*!.  Hon- 
over,  it  does  not  indulge  in  the  eooialistio  dieama  of  the 
French  philosopher.  Its  oatolog;  strikes  a  happy  meao 
between  a  trivial  spiritualism  and  a  vulgar  materialiBm. 
Besides,  it  remuns,  more  stiictlj  than  the  pontivigts 
of  France,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  speci^tion  1^ 
the  critscism  of  Hume  and  Kant,  and  oaiefuUy  avoids 
all  philosophy  of  the  abMolvte  as  contradictory  of  posi- 
tiviatic  principles,  not  taking  sides,  abtoliUtty,  either 
with  materialism  or  with  spiritualism,  which,  as  meta- 
phyaioal  systems,  both  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the 
knowaUe. 

For  this  moderate,  practical,  and  truly  English  form  of 
poaitiTism,  there  is  nothing  abeolute  even  in  determinism. 

work  on  Education,  published  1SS3,  has  passed  throngh  twentj-thrM 
editions.  Authoriied  Epiiomi  of  the  Sgnihetic  PhUoit^hjr,  bj  F.  H. 
Collins,  1889. —Tb.]  The  "first"  principles  to  which  he  radncM 
everything,  matter,  motion,  and  force,  are  but  "  symbols  of  the  un- 
known reality,"  "  a  power  of  which  the  nature  remuns  forever  incon- 
oeiTable."  The  materialists  call  it  matttr,  the  apiritoaliats,  mmh/,-  bat 
"  their  controventy  is  a  mere  war  of  words,  in  which  the  dispntantj 
are  eqnally  absurd  —  each  thinking  he  understands  that  which  it  is 
Impossible  for  any  man  to  understand."  {Fini  Prine^u,  Americui 
edition,  Summary  and  Conclusion,  p.  657.)  [On  Spencer,  see  :  B.  P. 
Bowne,  7'he  PMoiopky  of  H.  Sptneer,  New  Tork,  1B74,  abo  Wat- 
eon,  and  Green  {Worki,  vol.  I.).  — T».]  English  poaitivism,  which, 
beeides  the  thinkers  just  mentioned,  is  represented  by  Alexander 
Bain[Tl<!  Senittand  th4  Intellect,  18&0;  4thed.,  18S4;  Tk*  Ematitmt 
and  the  WiU,  18fi9:  8d  ed..  1876  ;  Aftnlal  and  Moral  Sciinee,  1808;  8d 
ed.,  1872];  S.  Bailey  [7^«  Theory  of  Reasoning.  1851 ;  Tke  PkSoiojAg 
of  the  Human  Mmd,  1835];  G.  H.  Lewea  [CnnUeN  Phllotopky,  1847; 
Problem*  of  Life  and  Mind,  Si  ed.,  1874];  Buckle  [Hittmy  ofCivOi 
taiion  in  England,  1857-1860].  See  H.  Taine,  Le  poritivitme  anglaiM, 
AuHe  lur  J.  S.  Mai,  Paris,  1864,  and  Th.  Ribot.  la  ptyehologie  anglaiM 
eonlemporaine,  Sd  ed.,  1875  fEngl.  translation,  New  York,  1891].  [John 
Fiske,  Ontlinu  of  Cotrrtte  Philoiophg,  New  York,  1874  &.,  is  an  Ameri 
can  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer.] 
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Determinism  is,  in  its  eyes,  a  hypothesis  with  which  the 
sciences  cannot  dispense,  and  which  daily  leads  to  new 
advances,  but  a  hjrpothesis  none  the  less.  Experience 
shows  us  that  facts  succeed  each  other  in  regular  order, 
but  since  it  deals  only  with  a  small  piece  of  the  world  and 
with  a  short  period  ot  time,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
order  in  question  is  absolutely  uniform,  and  whether  the 
succession  of  the  antecedent,  which  we  call  the  cause, 
and  of  the  consequent,  which  we  call  the  effect,  is  ntce&sary 
in  the  metaphysical  sense.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
there  should  be,  in  certain  stellar  regions,  an  entire  absence 
of  laws  of  succession,  and  that  absolute  indetermimsm 
should  prevail  there.  We  may,  according  to  the  same 
thinker,  without  proving  imtrue  to  the  principles  of  posi- 
tivism, assume  an  intelligent  and  free  Creator.  We  can 
never  reach  the  absolute ;  the  relative  alone  belongs  to  us. 
We  consequently  proceed  a«  tJumgh  the  law  established  by 
observation  and  induction  were  immutable,  as  though  the 
order  of  facts  were  constant,  as  though  the  determinism  of 
phenomena  were  universal  and  absolute.  That  is  to  say, 
we  invariably  proceed  like  the  positive  and  experimental 
sciences,  which  have  no  need  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  absolute  and  first  causes ;  we  merely  wish  to  substitute 
positive  science  for  metaphysics,  preferring  to  a  science  that 
caUs  itsdf  absolute,  and  that  is  in  reality  hollow  and  bar- 
ren, a  science  that  knows  that  it  is  relative,  but  gradually 
brings  nature  under  the  sway  of  man  and  his  industry,  a 
science  that  is  useful  and  the  source  of  all  progress. 

In  (Germany  Neo-Kantianism  or  Neo-Criticism  ^  corre- 

^  PositiTism  sIbo  has  its  representatlTes  in  Germany.  We  may 
consider  as  such:  Eagen  Duhring,  born  1838  {De  tempore,  spatio. 
camsaliiatSf  ete.f  Berlin,  1865 ;  Kritische  GeMchichte  der  Philosophies  4th 
6d.y  Leipsie,  1894 ;  Curnu  der  Philosophies  1875 ;  Logik  und  Wissen- 
tekafisMn,  1878;  etc.);  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  1802-1884, author  of 
a  sjBiem  which  he  calls  realism^  and  which  he  sets  forth  in  a  namber 
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■ponds  to  Frenoh  and  Engliih  poeitiTism,  which  ii  inipired 
hy  Hume  and  Condillac.  Kant,  who  nerer  oeased  to  have 
diBoiples  abroad,^  was  negleoted  in  his  own  oonntty  and 
almost  thrown  aside.  Since  1860  the  oiy  "  Back  to 
Kant "  *  has  become  the  watchword  of  a  new  school,  the 
principal  leader  of  which  is  Ai;bbbi  Lanox,'  the  eminent 
author  of  the  Eiitorf/  of  JUdUriaium.*  Lange  is  willing 
to  agree  with  materialism  as  long  as  it  does  not  presome 
to  he  a  system  ot  metaphysics,  but  contents  itaelf  with 
being  a  soientifio  method.  Materialism,  in  other  words,  is 
well-founded  when  it  means  mechanism,  absolute  n^ation 

of  writing!  C  tlioiiglit  and  bung  ham  the  asme  eontent,  bat  differ  in 
tona")  IDia  Pkiloi^Mt  dt*  TTimmj,  fi«rlin,  18U] ;  Enut  Um,  188S- 
1885  (Tdtalumut  vnd  Potitivismut,  S  pwrta,  Berlin,  1870-81}:  etc. 
Positivism  or  Gennan  re»Uem  differs  from  NeoCriticiam  in  that  it 
assumes  the  objective  reality  of  space,  time,  matter,  and  does  not, 
like  many  Neo-Kantiaos,  incline  to  Schopenhaner'a  pesiimism.  Diih- 
ring,  particularlj,  "  the  philosopher  of  reality  "  ( Wvklidkieiuphibucpk), 
ia  both  dogmatic  (in  opposition  to  Albert  Lange,  Iiiebmann,  etc.)  and 
optimistic  (in  opposition  to  Ed.  von  Hartmann). 

'  Tbe  most  deserving  of  these  diaciplea  is  Charles  Bonoaner, 
anthoT  of  ifanueli  dt  philonophie  ancienne  el  modeme  (p.  14,  note  4) ; 
Eitait  dt  critique  gininde,  4  vob.,  Paris,  1854-64  ;  Seitnet  de  la  momie, 
2  vols.,  Saintf^loud,  186S,  etc  ;  and,  from  1872-1S8S,  editor  of  the 
Cririfua  phUotopktque,  poltiigne,  leUfitifiqut,  lilliraire,  a  worthy  rival  of 
the  Rttnte  phittuopkique  of  Th.  Ribot.  Unlike  German  Neo-Criticism. 
which  ascribes  only  a  secondary  importance  to  the  ethics  of  the  mas 
ter,  Renonrisr  regards  it  as  the  key-stone  of  the  Kantian  system. 
[The  Annie  philotophtque,  founded  in  1890  by  Franooia  FiUoD,  and 
edited  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Teteran  Renonrier,  is  tbe  able 
successor  of  the  Criri'^e.  —  Tr.] 

■  [Otto  Liebmann  concludes  each  chapter  of  his  work,  Kant  and 
die  Epigonen,  Stuttgart,  1865,  with  the  refrain :  AUo  muM  auf  Kimt 
ruTiickgegangen  leerden  (hence  we  must  go  back  to  Kant).  —  Tb.] 

•  1828-1875,     Professor  at  Marbui^. 

*  [Iserlohn,  1866 ;  4th  (popular)  ed.  (without  index  and  notes), 
Iserlohn,  1862;  5tb  ed.,  ed.  by  H.  Cohen,  Leipsic,  189S  ;  Engl,  transl 
hv  E.  C.  Thomas,  3  vols.,  Loodou,  1878-81 ;  Logitdu  Studien,  1877 
-TrI 
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ol  final  causes.  But,  he  adds,  materialisin  becomes  an 
illusion  and  an  error  as  soon  as  it  professes  to  be  a  solution 
of  the  ontological  problem,  an  explanation  of  the  ultimate 
essence  of  things.  What  is  matter  ?  An  idea  and  nothing 
more,  a  representation  of  the  mind  (Vorstellungabild)^ 
which,  we  imagine,  corresponds  to  an  objective  reality,  an 
ens  in  se.  But  between  this  idea  and  this  reality,  there  is 
a  gulf  which  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can  bridge  over. 
Nay,  more  than  that.  In  so  far  as  we  know  matter  only 
as  an  idea  (which  is  in  us),  idealism,  and  not  materialism, 
is  true.  Furthermore,  idealism  has  its  undeniable  raison 
dUire  in  the  fact  that  it  is  indispensable  to  human  life  and 
happiness.  The  ideal  and  metaphysics  retain  all  their 
rights;  but,  like  religion  and  art,  they  have  their  rights 
"by  ths  ride  of  science,  not  in  science.  Science  —  as  Kant 
has  demonstrated  unquestionably  and  for  all  times  to  come 
—  cannot  reach  the  thing-in-itself ,  the  absolute.  Let  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  frankly  and  definitively  abandon  meta- 
physics, and  confine  itself  to  the  sphere  of  the  knowable, 
that  is,  &cts.  Only  upon  this  condition  will  it  become  what 
it  ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Kant's  successors :  science. 

Neo-Criticism,  we  see,  forms  but  a  part  of  Kantianism. 
It  is  the  Kantianism  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  Kant- 
ianism minus  the  categorical  imperative  and  the  postulates 
of  practical  reason,  i.  e.,  scepticism  in  metaphysics,  or,  as 
we  should  say  in  France,  Positivism. 

Around  the  standard  of  Positivism,  freed  from  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  Comte,  and  Neo-Criticism  are  gathered  most 
of  the  scientific  and  literary  celebrities  of  our  time :  men 
like  CiiAUDS  Bebnabd,'  £.  Du  Bois-Rsymond,^  H.  Helm- 

1  1818-1878. 

*  [Bom  1818.]  U^ter  die  Gremen  des  Naturerkennens  (On  the 
LimUt  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature),  Berlin,  1872;  7th  ed.,  1891 ;  [Die 
mben  WeUrWhuel  {The  Seven  World-riddles),  Berlin,  1880;  both  in  his 
Riden  und  Aufsdize,  1882.]     Uis  motto  is  :  Jgnoramug  et  ignorabimue. 
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HOi/rz,'  ViROHOw,«  W.  WxjKixp,'  H.  Taimk,*  E.  Rkkai;' 
SoHteSB.*  Their  philosophy,  which  we  may  call  the  pod' 
tivisme  des  savants^''  is  realistic  in  so  &r  as  it  is  based  solely 
on  reality,  on  facts,  on  observation  and  expeiienoe ,  ideal- 
istic, in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  that  the  rmUUy  accessible  to 

^  See  p.  603,  note  5.  <  See  p.  M8«  note  4. 

•  [Bom  1832.  Vcrluungen  ilber  die  Mentektn  und  Tkienede^  Li^ 
sic,  1863 ;  2d  e<L,  1882;  EngL  tr.  by  J.  E.  Creighton  and  £.  B.  Uteh- 
ener  {Human  and  Animal  Ptyckolotfy),  New  York,  1805] ;  gnwufiSyr  Ar 
pkynoio^ken  Psyekoiogie,  2  vols.,  1873-74;  [4th  ed.,  1803] ;  Logik,  I 
TolB.,  Stuttgart,  1880-83;  [2d  ed.,  1893];  fittayt,  1885;  Bikik,  Stott- 
gurt,  1886;  [2d  ed.,  1892];  SyHem  der  PkOoMojAie,  1880.  In  this  lait 
work,  one  of  the  most  important  to  appear  in  recent  yean,  Wilhelai 
Wondt  showB  himself  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  He  oonoedee  to 
metaphysics  its  raison  d^itre  and  the  rank  which  belongs  to  it  in  ths 
hierarchy  of  sciences,  provided  it  be  empirical  and  positive.  His  tftiem 
is  not,  however,  one  of  those  innovations  which  claim  to  be  raised  i^k» 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  but  a  vast  scientific  synthesis  and  a  happy  aft* 
tempt  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  rival  doctrines  of  modem  speeulatioiL 
The  whole  work  is  conceived  in  that  elevated,  moderate,  conciliatory, 
and  impersonal  spirit  that  characterizes  the  true  philosopher.  Ths 
psychologist  of  Leipsic  is  also,  let  us  add,  a  decided  adherent  of  vdm^ 
tar  ism,     (See  §  71.)     IGrundriss  der  Psychologies  Leipsic,  1896.] 

«  [1828-1893.]  De  VinteUigence,  2  vols^  1870 ;  2ded.,  1882 ;  [Ea^ 
tr  by  Haye,  1871.] 

*  [1823-1892.]  La  r^firme  intelleetuelle  et  morale,  2d  ed.,  P^ 
1872 ;  PhUosophie  de  Cart,  2d  ed.,  1872 ;  Dialogues  et/ragmenU  pkiiese- 
phiques,  1876 ;  [EngL  tr.,  1883;  Vie  de  JAus,  1863 ;  EngL  tr.  by  WO- 
bour.] 

•  1815-1889.    See,  especially,  the  Introduction  to 
religieuse,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1865. 

*  Its  organs  are :  the  Revue  phUosophique  of  Th.  Ribot  (the 
guished  psychologist  and  author  of  La  pnychologie  anglaise  eoniemp^ 
rain«,  1375,  La  psyckologie  allemande  contemporaine^  1879,  L'kMdiii 
psychologique,  2d  ed.,  1882;  [translations  of  these  and  other  works ol 
Kibot  published  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago];  ths 
Zeitschrift  J\ir  wissenschqftliche  PhUosophie  at  Avenarius;  the  Riristadi 
filosojia  scientijica  ;  Mind,  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Pugchologg  and  Philoso> 
phy ;  [the  Monist  of  Paul  Carus,  Fundamental  Problems,  2ded.,  Chicaga 
1893;  The  Soul  of  Man,  etc.]:  eU>. 
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human  consciousness  is,  in  the  last  analjrsis,  merely  phe- 
nomenal,  that  the  facts  are,  after  all,  only  our  ideas^  con- 
sidered as  signs  or  sjrmbols  of  a  reality  unknowable  in 
itself. 

§  71.     Conelniion 

Although  positiyistic  monism  is  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  spiritualism 
has  been  struggling  valiantly,  since  the  days  of  Reid,  to 
hold  its  own.  Kant,  who  pitilessly  destroyed  it  in  his 
Critigue  qf  Pure  Beasouj  calls  it  back  to  life  in  his  moral 
postulates,  and,  ultimately,  renders  it  a  signal  service.  F. 
H.  Jacobi,^  whom  we  found  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Critique^  defends  spiritualism  against  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  by  appealing  to  the  inner 
Mnse.  The  theologian  and  pbdlosopher  Schlbiebmacher,* 
although  an  enthusiastic  Spinozist,  indirectly  advances  the 
spiritualistic  cause  by  his  appeal  to  religious  feeling  {das 
framme  Oe/iM)  and  the  *^ awakening"  which  it  tends  to 
produce.'  Christian  F.  Krause,*  a  thinker  of  great  merit, 

»  See  I  63. 

*  176S-1834.  A  disciple  of  Spinoza  (though  an  original  diaciple, 
like  Herder),  Scheiermacher  attempts,  especially  in  bis  ethics,  to 
reconcile  the  monism  of  the  master  with  the  principle  of  individual 
■pontaneitj,  by  substituting  for  the  abstract  idea  of  unity  the  concrete 
principle  of  harmony.  His  theory  of  knowledge,  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  part  of  his  DiaUkiik,  is  likewise  a  happy  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
%ikQ  in  inUlUetu  of  the  pure  sensationalists  and  the  nihil  in  ttentu  of 
Fichte  and  Hegel.  [Complete  works,  Berlin,  1835-64.  Reden  aber 
dU  Religion,  «fc.,  1799 ;  £ng.  tr.  by  J.  Oman,  London,  1S93 ;  Monologen, 
ISOO ;  Grundriu  der  philosophiachen  Ethik,  ed.  by  A.  Twesten,  1841] 

*  The  essence  of  religion  is,  according  to  him,  the  feeling  of  de^ 
pendenoe  on  the  infinite. 

«  1781-1832.  Qrundlage  de»  NaturreehU,  Jena,  1803 ;  Entwurf  det 
Sytiemi  der  Philoiophie,  Jena,  1804;  System  der  Sittenlehre,  Leipsic, 
1810;  [2d  ed.,  1887];  etc.  Krause's  style,  which  is  often  uninteUigi- 
Ue,  greatly  retarded  the  success  of  his  philosophy.  The  following  were 
his  adherents :  the  German  Ahrens  (died  in  Leipsic,  1874),  author  oi 
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but  unappreciatod  ia  bis  own  country,  subetitutes  for  pan 
theism  panentkeism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  inuuaneacy  of 
things  in  God,  conaidered  aa  a  transcendent  personality  and 
yet  united  in  substance  with  the  creature.  Chhistlan  H. 
Wkibse,'  Immanuel  Hermann  Ficbte,'  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  Hkbmann  Ulrici,  J.  U.  Wibth, 
MoHiTZ  CARRifcBE,*  H.  M.  Chalybaeus,*  oppoaed  to  this 
doctrine  the  system  of  tpeeulative  theism-  A.  Trendelks- 
BtTEQ,*  inspired  by  the  teleology  of  Aristotle,  teaches  a  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  whose  leading  thought  is  the  idea  of 
movement,  the  common  essence  of  thought  and  being. 
Schelling,  in  his  later  stage,  Christoffer  Jacob  Bos- 
TROM  ■  of  Upsala,  Hermann  Lotze,'  Gustav  Fecbner,' 

Court  dt  philosophie,  Paris,  1836-3S;  Caurs  de  droit  nature!  ou  pKSoi» 
phit  du  droit,  Paris,  1838 ;  Court  de  philoiophie  de  Vhitloirt,  Bruswb. 
1840 ;  the  Belgian  Tibergbien,  author  of  Etiai  tkioriqut  tt  pratique  tvr 
la  gindralion  da  cannaiasancti  humainei,  Paris  and  Leipsic,  1344; 
Btqaiitt  dt  philosophie  morale,  Brussels,  1854 ;  Logique,  Paris,  1865 ;  the 
FrenehmBQ  Bouchiltd,  author  of  the  article  on  Krauie  in  the  Dictiott- 
naire  del  teiencu  philosophiquei ;  the  Spaniard  J.  S.  del  Rio,  who  trana- 
lated  several  of  his  worlu ;  etc.  Krause  has  to  thia  da;  many  dit- 
ciplea  in  Spain. 

'  leol-lSdB.  Die  Idee  der  GotlheU,  Dresden,  1833;  OrwidzOgt  der 
Metaphytik,  Hamburg,  18:15-,  etc. 

<  1797-1879.  Spekulaliee  Theologie,  Heidelberg,  1846-47;  Sgtlem 
dtr  Ethik.  Leipsic,  1850-53 ;  etc. 

'  Theae  three,  together  with  Weisse  and  the  younger  Ficbte,  foubdr 
ed  the  Zeitschri/t  Jiir  Philoiophie  und  philosophiiche  Kritit.  They  ar« 
writara  o!  note. 

*  [1702-1862.]  Sy$lem  der  ipecutaiiven  Ethik,  2  toit.,  l^ipnc,  1850; 
etc. 

•  1802-1873.  Professor  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  Logitek*  UnUf- 
tuehungen,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1S70 ;  etc. 

*  On  BoBtrdui  and  Scandinavian  philoBophy  ase  the  aketch  of  K.  B. 
Geijer  in  Ueberweg's  Hiilory  o/  Philosophy,  7th  ed..  §  49,  pp.  530  B. 

'  See  p.  542,  note  2. 

•  1801-1887.  The  fuuiider  of  ptycho-physiei,  or  the  scteaOB  of  tbt 
mathoiuatical  relations  of  physics  and  psychology;  author  of  Ultm 
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Uharlbb  SscBiiTAN,^  Ernbst  Navillb,*  and,  within 
Catholic  circles,  Franz  Baadbb,^  Lamennais,^  Bautain«* 

das  hd^sU  OtU^  Leipeic,  1846;  Nanna  oder  Hber  daa  Seelenleben  der 
P/kmxe,  1848;  Zendavuta^  1851;  ElemerUe  der  Psychophysik^  1860; 
Die  drei  Motioe  und  GrUnde  d€s  GlaubenSf  1863 ;  Die  Tagesansicht  ge" 
genHber  der  NcKhtansicht,  1879  ;  [Dtu  BuchUin  vom  Leben  nack  dem  Tode, 
18S6  ;  8d  ecL,  1887.  Friedrich  Pauken,  bom  1846,  teaches  a  system 
of  metaphysics  similar  to  Fechner's  in  his  Eirdeitung  in  die  Philosophie, 
Berlin,  1891 ;  4th  ed.,  1895 ;  EngL  tr.  by  Frank  Thilly,  New  York, 
1895]. 

^  PhUoaophie  de  la  UbertS,  2d  ed.,  1872 ;  Recherche  de  la  mithode  ; 
Prieu  de  phUoMophie^  etc.  The  Philoeophy  of  Liberty  ia  the  boldest  at- 
tempt at  a  speotdatiTe  construction  of  the  dogma  of  moral  freedom 
which  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Schelling. 

*  Publisher  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Maine  de  Biran,  and  author 
oil  La  vie  dtemeUe^  Greneva,  1861 ;  Le problhne  du  mal^  1868;  Le  devoir^ 
1868,  etc. 

*  1765-1841.  Professor  in  Munich ;  a  disciple  of  Bohme,  to  whose 
theofophy  he  introduced  his  friend  and  colleague  Schelling.  His 
oomplete  works  have  been  published  by  his  zealous  adherent,  Franx 
Hoffmann,  in  16  toIs.,  Leipsic,  1851-60. 

«  1782-1854.  Esquisse  d'une  philosophie,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1841-46.  In 
this  masterpiece  of  speculative  theology,  the  abb^  de  Lamennais,  in- 
q^nred  by  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Schellingian  theory  of  emanation,  con- 
ceiyes  creation  as  the  unfolding,  in  space  and  time,  of  the  divine  unity 
and  its  infinite  content.  It  is,  on  the  part  of  the  absolute  being,  an 
eternal  act  of  immolation  and  sacrifice,  by  which  God,  who  is  force  or 
power,  form  or  intelligence,  and  life  or  love,  gives  his  very  substance 
to  his  creatures,  according  to  a  progression  in  which  the  complexity 
and  unity  go  on  increasing,  from  the  nebular  ether  to  the  intelligent 
and  free  being.  And  just  as  the  divine  life  is  a  perpetual  sacrifice, 
each  creature  dies  in  order  to  transmit  its  life  to  other  creatures.  Each 
is  nourished  by  all,  and  all  are  nourished  by  God.  Heraclitus  (§  8) 
had  said  before  him :  **  Mortals  live  the  life  of  the  gods,  and  the  gods 
the  life  of  mortals." 

*  1796-1867.  Professor  and  canon  at  Strasburg,  and,  since  1849, 
Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  His  system  is  contained  in : 
La  phiioeophie  du  christianisme,  2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1833 ;  La  phUosophie 
wuwaUf  2  vols.,  Paris,  1852 ;  and  Vesprit  humain  et  ses  faculty,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1859.  Unlike  Lamennais,  the  abbe  Bautain,  who  was  at  first 
Uberal,  unreservedly  submits  to  the  doarma  of  the  Church. 
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Gbatbt,^  Rosimn,'  Giobkbti,'  FBOSCHAaaocB,*  and  niai^ 
others,  attempt  to  reconcile  tlie  apiritnaliatic  faith  and  ti» 
monistic  instinct  of  reason  hj  means  of  sjrntheeea  greatly 
resembling  the  panentheism  of  Kianse. 

In  the  chairs  of  the  University  of  France,  where  Condit 
Lic  reigned  supreme  untU  the  Imperial  period,^  Cartesiiii 
spiritualism  again  came  into  Yogue  about  the  year  1815| 
and  found  brilliant  interpreters  in  Roysr-Collabd,* 
Maine  de  Bibak,^  Victor  Cousin,"  Theodore  Jouf- 

>  1805-1872.  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Logique^  Furii,  1856; 
La  maraU  el  la  hide  rkittoire,  1888,  etc 

*  17C^-1855.  Nwwo  eaggio  mlT  arigine  deOe  idee^  Rome,  1880  pr. 
into  English,  1883-84],  and  Torin,  1855;  Principle  delta  weienxa  monie, 
Milan,  1831-37;  Rome,  1868;  Teotofia^  Tola.  I.  to  V.  of  Bosmini*! 
posthumous  works,  Turin,  1859-74. 

*  1801-1852.  Introduzione  alio  studio  delta  Jilosofia,  Brussels,  1840; 
Filotojia  delta  revetazione,  Turin,  1856;  Protologia,  Turin,  1857;  etc 
On  Rosmini  and  Gioberti  see  Ad.  Franck,  La  philosopkie  italienm, 
Journal  des  Savants,  1871  and  1872. 

^  [Bom  1821.]  Die  Phantasie  ats  Grundprincip  des  Weltproeessa, 
Munich,  1877. 

*  The  chief  representatives  of  his  philosophy  during  this  epoch 
are:  Csbanis  (§  60);  Volney  (1757-1820),  (Eucres  ctmplkes,  2d  ed., 
Paris,  1836;  Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836),  Jj/em^n/fflTu/^o^,  Paris, 
1801-15,  Commentaire  sur  1^ Esprit  des  lois  de  Montesquieu^  Paris,  1819; 
Laromigui^re,  Lemons  de  ph'dosophie  ou  essai  sur  les  faculty  de  rdme, 
Paris,  1815-18.  The  latter  anticipates  the  spiritualistic  reaction,  by 
introducing  into  traditional  psychology  the  principle  of  attention  and 
spontaneity,  thereby  agreeing  with  Maine  de  Biran. 

*  1763-1845. 

T  (EuvreSj  published  by  V.  Cousin,  4  vols.,  1840,  and  completed  by 
Naville  and  Debrit,  3  vols.,  1859.  He  is,  unquestionably,  the  most 
profound  among  the  leaders  of  the  French-Scotch  school.  He  ii  ft 
representstiye  of  voluntarism  and  concrete  spiritualism,  and  opposed 


•  1702-1867.  Councillor  of  State,  Member  of  the  Royal  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  Prof«'HS(>r  at  tho  Sorbonne,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute, Director  of  the  Nonnal  School,  Peer  of  France,  and  in  addi* 
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VBOY.*  The  spiritualistic  achool,  which  draws  ito  inspira- 
tion from  Descartes,  Leibniz,  and,  especlallj,  from  Reid, 
bases  philosophy  on  psychology,  and  psychology  on  inner 
ohservation.    Besides  having  enriched  the  history  of  phi- 

to  the  rAtioiiftlutie  and  dualiatic  philosophy  of  V.  Cooun.  Ab  adhor- 
•Dta  of  H.  de  Birui  we  men^n  FAtx  Bavaiflson  (Euai  jtur  la  MAa- 
piftifut  d'AritloU,  2  Tola.,  Paris,  1637  And  1840;  Rapport  lur  la  pU- 
loMopliU  frantaue  au  dix-neuviane  liicle,  Paris,  1868  and  1885}  and  his 
disciples,  Julea  Lachelier  (Du  /amlemenl  de  Finductton.  court  inidiu  d« 
ptj/chilogit,  logique,  morale,  thtadicie,  pro/titA  d  CEealt  normaii  tupi- 
rieurt)  luid  Emile  Boulrouz  (De  la  coatingtnet  det  hi*  de  la  no'urc, 
Paris,  1874).  RaTaisson,  Lachelier,  and  Boutroux  oppoM  to  the 
" demi-spi ritualism  of  the  eclectic  school"  the  "true  Rpiritualism, 
that  which  regu^  even  matter  a;  immaterial,  and  o^lains  natim 
itself  by  mind  "  (Ravusson'a  Rapport,  etc.,  p.  143). 

1  1790-1812.  Melangtf,  1833;  1842 ;  Coun  de  droit  tuourel,  1836; 
ate.  Joulfroj,  one  of  the  most  attractive  represeutativea  of  the 
school,  was  especially  influenced  by  Reid,  whose  works  he  translatAd. 
Among  his  disciples  and  successors,  we  must  mention,  in  the  first 
nnk,  the  preaent  leader  of  French  spiritualism,  Paul  Janet  (Le  mati- 
ria/unie  cDn/ernporoin  en  AUemagne,l%M\  [Engl,  tr.,  German  Maleri- 
eUitm,  tie.,  by  G.  Mosson,  Londou,  18Q6];  La  erite  philotophiqve,  1865; 
Lt  etrveau  et  la  petaie,  1867;  kle'mente  de  morale,  186Bj  [Engl.  tr. 
bj  Corson,  1B84];  Hutoire  de  la  Mcienee  polilique  dans  $ei  rapportt  aete 
in  morale,  3d  ed.,  1887;  [£a  morale,  1874;  Engl.  tr.  by  Mary  Chap- 
man, London,  1883];  Lee  eawet  finaltt,  2d  ed.,  1682  ;  [Engl.  tr.  by 
Aflleck,  London,  1883];  etc.  [On  this  entire  school  see  A.  Franck, 
JUoralittet  el  philotoplitt,  1872;  2d  ed.,  1874.] 


tion  to  all  this  "  modAateur  toul-puuiani  de  Fetueiipttmenl  pMotopkiqtte' 
in  the  UniTereity,  nnder  the  reign  of  Lonis-Philippe.  Court  de  Chi^ 
toire  de  la  philotopkU  moderne,  first  series  (lSlK-20} ;  second  series 
(1828-30);  FragmenU  phUoMphique;  1826;  Sth  ed.,  1866  (5  vols.); 
etc.  —  v.  Cousin,  who  was  a  leolous  adherent  of  German  philosophy 
daring  hb  earlier  period,  did  not  really  t«ach  a  thorough-going  spirit- 
nolism  until  he  reached  his  official  stage.  See  an  Cousin  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Dietionnaire  dee  teience*  phi- 
latapkiquen,  and  on  his  relation  to  German  philosophy  and  especially 
to  Hegel,  a  series  of  articles  by  Janet  in  the  Rent*  da  Deux-Mondm. 


I1MQI1I17  with  a  gnat  munbar  of  magnifloank  woifaK^  it  te 
tha  merit  of  having  axplained,  in  thaaeateanalyaeaolMiM 
da  Biran,  tha  important  rdle  pimjadbj  the  will,  a  iMt  wfaidi 
the  aanaationaliatio  aohool  fidk  to  laoognisa.  But  vhfle 
Gaiman  spiritaaliam  makea  tha  aariona  miatakaa  of  aMign* 
ing  to  tha  imaginatikm  too  exalted  a  plaoa  in  ifta  qpaeahp 
tioDOi  and  even  ehowa  a  wQlingnen  to  oompraniae  trilh 
Amaiioan  apiritiam,  ebleotieiam^ — liie  name  gtraa  to 
Franoh  apiritnaliam  bj  V,  Conain,  — ana  in  wanriftring  too 
muoh  to  ihetorioi  and  in  not  aofBaienfly  taking  into  aoooimt 
the  two  &etoEa  whidh  philoaophy  eannot  neglect  with  in^ 
pnnity:  poaitiTe  aoianoa  and  its  moniatic  principle.* 

Some  of  its  oontanqpoianeona  lepgaaentatiTaa,  paitico' 
laxly  tha  aUeat  among  them,  iranUy  acknowledga  die 
jnatioe  of  these  criticisms.  The  pronounced  advance  of 
poaitivistio  and  materialistic  philoeophy  is  due  to  its  dose 
allianoe  with  the  physical  and  natuial  sciences.  In  order 
to  comhat  it  we  must  recognize  the  elements  of  truth  it 
contains ;  we  must  assimilate  it^  absorb  it,  aa  Hegel  would 
say,  in  order  to  overcome  it.  Now,  poaitiviam  is  nnques* 
tionably  in  the  right  when  it  dedaiea  the  age  of  **  romance- 
metaphysics**^  a^priorisnu  and  fancy  to  be  at  an  end.  Bj 
subjecting  philoeophy  to  the  methods  of  science,  poBtivism 
deprives  it  of  a  prerogative  which  has  no  raimm  iP^Tr*  in  the 
present  state  of  human  development.    Qidy  on  condition 


^  To  tke nuM8  sItomIt  mentaoned  m  msTsdd tiionof 
BoaiUier,  Hsaristt.  llstter»  WUIbu  R^immiL  Dhbum.  ITijmiI,  Bw> 
IlKamto,  JoW  SuBSOB.  NomriHOB*  naitTwlMj  Tauit  Ililiiiij,  Jul 
FVmdk  Clu  Wftiduigtoiu  Csro.  Akax,  Fcnu,  osc  For  VaABN^ 
v1ki»  idcefina  diffnt  fwrrtisTN'  {ram  ttw  edMtie  dbeiriB«^an|L 
5S3;]K4e  1. 

*  EdecikuMS  WW  <«p^iwd 

IVis.  IS^Av  Pten  Lenwx  iXcMtfm  dlr  r« 
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that  it  proceed  soientificallj  can  philosophj,  temporarilj 
separated  from  the  sciences,  regain  its  former  high  rank 
among  tiie  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

In  our  opinion,  positivism  errs  in  that  it  makes  science 
purely  utilitarian,  or  discrowns  it,  so  to  speak,  by  denying 
to  the  human  mind  all  knowledge  of  objects  and  the  essence 
of  things,  all  metaphysical  capacity.  It  is  true,  philosophy 
must  identify  itself  with  science  in  its  methods  and  final 
goaL  But  take  note  that  every  science,  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  the  search  for  a  system  of  laws,  principles,  ox 
causes,  L  e.,  a  search  for  the  universal,  something  supe- 
rior to  the  phenomenon,  a  suprasensible  reality,  in  a  word, 
a  fjL€Ta^iHruc6v.  Hence,  every  serious  science  is  a  partial 
metaphysic,  and  philosophy  is  really  a  general  metaphysic, 
a  metaphysic  of  the  universe.  It  is  furthermore  true  that 
knowledge  is  relative,  and  that  the  thing-in-itself  (the 
term  introduced  by  criticism)  is  never  known ;  but  this  re- 
lation is  evidentiy  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thing 
known  as  well  as  by  our  intellectual  organization.  And 
finally,  experience,  joined  with  speculation,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  positive  knowledge. 
But  experience,  the  reasoned  study  of  facts,  outer  and  inner 
observation,  gives  us,  if  not  an  absolutely  clear  view,  at 
least  a  glimpse,  of  the  essence  of  things ;  that  is,  it  arrives 
gradually,  and  not  at  once,  at  metaph3rsical  conclusions  which 
justify  or  refute  the  intuitions  of  speculative  philosophy. 

Ignoring  this  threefold  truth,  positivism  is  absolutely 
sceptical  of  all  hypotheses  concerning  the  first  and  final 
causes  of  the  world.  It  confuses  two  entirely  different 
things:  dualism,  a  passing  form  of  human  thought,  and 
metaphysics,  its  permanent  and  legitimate  goal.  It  fails  to 
see  that  its  protest  against  metaph3rsics  at  the  same  time 
attacks  the  very  sciences  which  it  pretends  to  substitute  for 
metaphysics.  If  this  protest  were  just,  then  ph3rsics,  chem- 
istry, the  natural  and  moral  sciences^  would  all  have  to  give 
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Up  fonnnlating  oniTerBid  theories ;  for  srery  scientifiu 
tlieoiy  is  a  relativdg  a  priori  hypotheBiB,  to  long  M  new 
facts  may  be  adduced  to  conb«dict  it,  and  u  this  possibilitf 
always  exists,  the  most  firmly  established  scientific  theory 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  an  axiom.  After  a  the- 
017  baa  been  oooflrmed  hy  a  great  mass  of  foots,  it  scqnires 
a  certain  stability  and  a  relative  certitude  which  is  pno- 
tically  equivalent  to  absolute  certitude.  Posttivism  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  same  holds  true  of  philosophy ;  it 
forgets  that,  though  abtoluU  certainty  concerning  the  fint 
causes  of  the  universe  is  impossible,  we  can  at  least  attain 
to  a  degree  of  rtlatiw  certainty,  or  probability,  which  is, 
practically,  equal  to  absolute  certainty. 

One  phase  of  the  history  of  metaphysics,  the  a^rioristic 
intuitive,  poetic  period,  is  ^ne, — gone  never  to  return, 
but  metapbysics  itaelf  still  remains,  and  its  interests,  as  wa 
have  just  seen,  coincide  with  those  of  science. 

To  tbe  argument  of  positivism  that  metaphysics  is  in  a 
state  of  endless  change,  we  oppose  the  entire  history  just 
outlined  by  us.  If  anything  has  changed  and  continually 
changes,  it  is  the  hypotheses  of  physics,  cbemistiy,  and 
physiology;  and  if  anything  has  temiuned  in  agreement 
with  itself,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  it  is  meta- 
physics. The  great  hypotheses  of  the  unity,  continuity, 
and  immortality  of  being,  existed  prior  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  constitute  the  immutable  substance,  as  it  were, 
of  ancient  and  modem  speculation. 

To  the  argument  drawn  from  the  perpetual  disagreement 
of  philosophers,  we  answer  that  the  historian  of  metaphysics 
is  most  impressed  with  the  open  or  tacit  agreement  ex- 
isting between  rival  movements  and  schools.  We  have 
discovered  such  agreement  between  Plato  and  Democritus, 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  Leibniz  and  Schopenhauer,  Herbart 
and  Hegel.  We  have  seen  how  the  idealist  Plato  assumes 
the  eternity  of  the  nh  ""i  *°<i  t^^  materialist  Democritus 
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proclaims  the  principle  that  everything  in  nature  has  its 
reason  for  existing;  we  have  observed  that  the  intellec- 
toalist  Descartes  agrees  with  the  head  of  the  empirical 
school  in  protesting  against  the  application  of  teleology  to 
I^ysics ;  we  have  shown  that  the  atomist  Herbart  assumes 
a  first  cause,  and  that  Hegel,  his  antipode,  considers  the 
atom  as  a  necessary  form  of  being ;  that  Leibniz,  the  opti- 
mist, and  Schopenhauer,  the  pessimist,  both  teach  that 
^* effort'*  is  the  essence  of  things. 

This  agreement  would  be  even  more  complete,  were  it 
not  for  the  subjective  elements  which  play  an  essential  part 
in  the  formation  of  systems.  Take  away  from  each  thac 
which  is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  produced,  the  self-love  of  the  philosopher,  his  desire  to 
be  original,  aU  the  particular,  accidental,  and  fortuitous 
elements  due  to  his  nationality  and  individual  character; 
take  away,  above  all,  the  numberless  misconceptions  occa- 
sioned by  the  imperfections  of  philosophical  language, — 
and  you  will  find,  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  theories,  one 
and  the  same  fundamental  theme,  one  and  the  same  phi- 
losophy, one  and  the  same  system,  to  the  construction  of 
which  each  philosopher  adds  his  share.  Even  where  the 
disagreement  between  the  thinkers  is  real,  it  is  not  abso- 
lute. Among  the  ancients  as  well  as  among  the  modems, 
the  following  are  the  essential  questions  at  stake :  Has  the 
universe  one  or  many  causes,  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious 
cause  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  true 
philosophical  method?  Is  metaphysics  possible ?  On  these 
important,  ontological,  methodological,  and  critical  ques- 
tions, philosophers  are  divided  into  monists  and  pluralists, 
spiritualists  and  materialists,  idealists  or  rationalists  and 
sensationalists  or  empiricists,  dogmatists  and  sceptics.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  Sjrstems  has  ever  been  so  radical  as  not 
to  take  into  account,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  contrary 
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To  begin  with ;  has  there  ever  been  &  monistic  op  pin- 
nlistic  system  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word  ?  We  can 
deny  it  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  histoiy.  The 
most  characteristic  monistic  systems  are,  in  antiquity: 
Eleatism  andNeo-Platonism;  in  modern  times:  Spinozism 
ftnd  the  philosophies  of  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Well,  we  have 
•een  how  Parmenides  was  obliged  to  concede,  at  the  very 
least,  an  apparent  plurality  of  individual  beings;  we  have 
leen  how  Empedooles  divided  his  "  Great  Being,"  on  the 
one  hand,  into  two  co-eternal  rival  principles:  love  and 
hate ;  on  the  other,  into  four  irreducible  elements ;  we  have 
seen  that  Platonism  recognizes,  by  the  side  of  the  Idea,  a 
t^fl  6v  co-eternal  with  tiie  plastic  principle;  we  have  seen 
that  Spinoza  discovei«  in  his  "one  and  indivisible  sub- 
stance "  two  "  attributes,"  i.  e.,  two  tilings  that  cannot  be 
reduced  into  terms  of  each  other:  extension  and  thought. 
Finally,  the  most  radical  among  modem  monists,  Fichte  and 
Hegel,  begin  by  proclaiming,  —  the  former,  the  identity  of 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego ;  the  latter,  the  absoluteness  of 
reason,  and  subsequently  confess,  reluctantly,  no  doubt, 
(1)  that  the  non-ego  remains  for  reason  an  insurmountable 
obstacle ;  (2)  that  there  is,  in  nature,  alongside  of  the 
rational  element,  an  illogical,  contingent  element,  which 
presupposed  a  principle  different  from  reason.  Hence,  even 
the  most  decided  monists  advance  a  relative  dualism. 

Conversely,  we  have  ascertained  that  the  most  chtuac- 
teristic  phiralistic  systems  acknowledge  the  relative  biitK 
of  monism.     Democritus  ailirras  the  qualitative  identity  ot 
atoms,  and  his  pluralism  is  merely  a  plural  monism.     Leil» — 
niz  connects  bis  "windowless"  monads  by  means  of  "pp^»- 
established  harmony,"  which,  in  his  system,  represents  t]k.« 
monistic  principle,  and   his  philosophy  too  is,  uitimately> 
nothing  but  a  pliiral  monism,  since  all  of  his  monads  hav* 
the  same  essence:  perception  and  striving.     By  insistiDj' 
on  the  unity  of   substance  in  the  universe,  on  the  watj 
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of  forces,  on  the  unity  of  laws,  does  not  contemporaneous 
atomism  clearly  betray  its  monistic  or  unitary  preposses- 
sions? Hence,  the  most  rigorous  pluraUsts  advance  a 
relative  monism. 

Between  materialism,  which  recognizes  no  invisible  real- 
ities except  atoms  and  infinite  space,  and  spiritualism, 
which  adds  to  the  universe  a  transcendent  order  of  things, 
we  have :  Ionian  hylozoism,  which  regards  the  cosmic  sub- 
stance itself  as  intelligence,  wisdom,  reason,  and  harmony ; 
Peripateticism,  which  affirms  both  the  ti-anscendency  and 
the  unmanency  of  the  absolute;  Stoicism  and  its  divine 
world-soul ;  and  modern  Pantheism,  which  distinguishes 
between  thought  and  apperception,  and  conceives  God 
either  as  will  (panthelism),  or  as  impersonal  reason  (panlo- 
gism),  which  manifests  itself  in  the  world  and  becomes 
conscious  of  itself  in  the  human  personality.  And  take 
note  of  this  fact  I  With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  leaders 
of  European  philosophy  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
pure  materialists,  or  in  the  camp  of  the  spiritualists ;  we 
must  look  for  them  between  the  two  camps. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  origin 
of  ideas,  that  Leibniz,  the  defender  of  the  theory  of  innate- 
ness,  and  Locke,  the  champion  of  sensationalism,  are  much 
more  closely  related  than  they  themselves  suspect ;  neither 
assuming  anything  to  be  innate  but  the  faculty  of  forming 
ideas ;  we  have  seen  how  Kant  sides  with  both  of  them, 
by  showing  that  the  matter  of  all  our  perceptions  is  fur- 
nished by  the  senses,  and  that  the  form  of  all^  without 
exception,  is  the  product  of  the  sensible  subject,  the  effect 
of  the  particular  constitution  of  the  mind:  a  synthesis 
which  physiology  and  psychology  tend  more  and  more  to 
confirm.^ 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  method,  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  preceding,  we  find  the  same 

^  See  especially  Uehuholtz,  PhysiologUche  Optik^  p.  465. 


taoit  (and  most  frequently  nnoounttoai) 
the  liTsl  TiewB.  Aristotle,  Deaoixtei,  and  TjailwiK  an  a» 
entiatB  of  the  highest  order ;  Baoon,  Loeka.  and  Hmne  an 
eminent  leaaonen.  No  inteUeetnaliBti  nofc  even  exeepliBg 
Elchte  himaelfi  has  e^er  aerioiadjr  denied  fliai  an  eunfithd 
datum  is,  adually,  the  atartingfiaint  of  •  priori  qiemda- 
tion;  no  empiricist  has  erer,  oeliially,  repodtafeed  dednetife 
nas(»iing. 

And  it  is  in^ortant  to  note,  in  condoaiont  that,  ainoe 
die  oyerthrow  of  Hegelianiam,  competent  lliinken  am 
more  and  more  agreed  as  to  metibod.    This  qnsi* 


tion  will  no  longer  interest  the  fotore.  Philoaapfaf  ii 
anbject  to  the  common  law.  Henceforth  ita  methodi  aie 
those  of  science:  specolatiye  observation,  deduction  hand 

on  facts,  and  induction.    The  distinction  which  Hegd 
draws  between  the  philosophical  and  the  non-philoscqihicil 
sciences,  is  no  longer  recognized  in  onr  times.     Eveiy  sci- 
ence is  necessarily  philosophical,  every  philosophy,  warily 
of  the  name,  necessarily  scientific    We  folly  nnderstand  at 
present,  that,  as  Bacon  excellently  expresses  it,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  not  so  much  to  know  the  abstract  opinions 
of  men,  as  the  nature  of  things.    Under  the  influence  of 
this  view,  the  mania  for  original  systems  will  gradnaify 
disappear.    Progress  in  philosophy  consists  less  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  hypotheses  than  in  the  empirical  demonskia- 
tion  of  the  true  hypotheses  which  European  metaphysios 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  in  the  refutation,  likewise  eai* 
pineal,  of  its  errors.    The  personalities  of  the  philosophen, 
their  great  and  little  ambitions,  their  individual  likes  and 
dislikes,  all  of  which  played  an  ail-too  important  part  in  ttr 
history  of  philosophy,  especially  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  wiU  gradually  lose  in  influence,  and 
theories  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  facts  and  on  tbit 
facts  alone.     Henceforth  philosophy  will  be  what  Bacoi^ 
Descartes,  Locke,  and  Kant  desired  it  to  be:  a  Mciena^^ 
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the  higliett  acienoe.  Comtian  positivism  has  the  merit  of 
having  contributed  liberally  to  these  results. 

Though  more  violent  and  radical  in  appearance,  the  op- 
position between  the  dogmatists  and  sceptics  is  by  no  means 
an  absolute  one.  All  the  systems  of  Greece  reveal  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  tinge  of  scepticism,  while  Hellenic 
scepticism  culminates  in  a  form  of  probabilism  which 
amounts  to  relative  dogmatism.  In  modem  times  we  see 
how  the  type  of  metaphysical  dogmatism,  the  system  of 
Leibniz,  ends  with  a  question-mark :  Since  the  monad  has 
no  ^  windows,"  how  can  it  know  that  which  is  not  itself  ? 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  fearless  destroyer  of  traditional 
metaphysics,  Immanuel  Kant,  had  no  sooner  completed  lus 
work  of  destruction  than  he  wrote  his  Prolegomena  to  every 
Future  Metaphysics^  his  Metaphysics  of  Nature^  and  his  Meto' 
pkysies  of  Morals.  Positivism  itself,  though  asserting  that 
metaphysics  is  a  chimera,  is  the  intimate  aUy  of  material- 
ism, i.  e.,  a  system  of  metaphysics,  and  thus  involuntarily 
famishes  the  proof  €ui  hominem  of  the  legitimacy,  nay  of 
the  inevitable  necessity,  of  an  ontology,  the  final  goal  and 
highest  reward  of  the  labors  of  the  scientist. 

Does  that  mean  that  materialism  is  the  culmination  of 
European  philosophy  and  human  knowledge  ?  It  is  true, 
this  system  is  supported  by  facts  when  it  claims  that  an 
intimate  relation  exists  between  inner  perception  and  the 
regular  functions  of  the  brain ;  it  has  for  it  the  authority 
of  reason  when  it  proclaims  the  essential  unity  of  things 
and  the  principle  of  universal  causality,  that  is,  in  a  word, 
ip^w^ain ;  but  it  is  like  ideahsm,  its  opposite.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  universal  synthesis,  but  explains  only  one  • 
half  of  that  which  it  pretends  to  explain.  We  have  seen 
what  insurmountable  obstacles  confront  all  idealistic  think- 
ers  in  their  attempts  to  pass  from  the  ideal  to  the  real. 
Plato  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  only 
bj  sacrificing  absolute  idealism,  and  interpolating  the  hy- 
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poiheflis  of  a  nanrbeing^  co-etenial  with  the  idea.  Heg«. 
solved  the  prohlem,  only  by  declaring  that  the  idea  inpliy^w 
beingt  which  amounts  to  abandoning  idealism  pioperly 
80H»lled:  for  the  idea  which  involyea  reality,  thou^ 
which  implies  force,  is  more  than  an  idea,  mor§  thin  thought^ 
and  the  name  idea^  given  to  the  principle  of  things  U»is 
conceived,  is  inadequate  to  the  thing  expressed.  Material- 
ism is  confronted  with  the  opposite  difficulty :  How  can 
we  derive  the  one  from  the  many,  the  indivisible  ego  from 
the  aggregation  of  atoms  called  the  brain  ?  Hence,  thoee 
among  its  adherents  who  are  true  philosophers  love  to 
call  themselves,  as  we  have  observed,  not  materialists,  but 
numuU.  They  see  that  to  produce  intelligence  means  to 
contain  it,  potentially  at  least;  that  the  being  from  which 
the  idea  is  derived  is  not  the  three-dimensional  body,  matter 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  higher  unity  whence 
proceed  both  matter  and  thought, 

Now  this  synthesis  of  Idea  and  Force,  whither  ideahsm 
and  speculative  materialism  are  tending,  is  not  a  mere  pos- 
tulate of  reason,  a  metaphysical  hypothesis,  — flatus  vocit^ 
— but  ^facty  nay,  the  most  immediate  fact  of  every  one's 
experience :  we  mean  the  Will.  Modem  science  has  re- 
duced matter  to  forccy  and  Leibniz  very  aptly  said:  No 
substance  without  effort  Now,  to  make  effort  means  to 
will.  If  effort  constitutes  the  essence  of  matter,  the  will 
must  be  the  basis,  the  substance,  and  the  generative  cause 
of  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  effort  is  aJso  the  source  of 
perception,  for  there  can  be  no  perception  without  atten- 
tion, and  no  attention  without  effort.  Perception  proceeds 
from  will,  and  not  vice  versa,^  Hence,  the  vrill  is^  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  higher  unity  of  Force  and  Idea^  the  common 
denominator,  and  the  only  one  to  which  physics  and  morali 

^  W.  Wnndt,  Physidtogische  P$ycholoffie:  Kein  Bewusslseim  ekm 
WUlensthdiigkeil,  Cf .  Theodor  Lipps,  Grundthaisachen  det  SedenldtMi 
J^  601 :  Z>iu  Strtbsn  bOdei  den  eigenUkken  Kem  des  Seelenltbems. 
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can  he  reduced :  it  is  being  in  its  fulness.  Everything  else 
is  merely  a  phenomenon.  Compared  to  the  effort  which 
produces  them,  realizes  them,  constitutes  them,  matter  and 
tlxraght  are  nothing  but  accidents :  both  exist  only  through 
the  act  which  produces  them.  The  wiU  is  at  the  basis  of 
everything  (Ravaisson  ^) ;  it  is  not  only  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul  (Duns  Scotus,  Maine  de  Biran,  Bartholm^), 
the  primary  phenomenon  of  psychical  life  (Wimdt),  but  the 
universal  phenomenon  (Schopenhauer),  the  basis  and  the 
substance  of  being  (Secrdtan  ^,  the  only  absolute  principle 
(Schelling^.  On  this  principle,  as  Aristotle  says,  depend 
the  heavens  and  all  nature. 

Materialism  cannot  explain  the  ego.  Bi-fiubstantialistio 
spiritualism,  which  regards  thought  as  the  essence  of  mind, 
and  opposes  it  to  extension,  the  supposed  essence  of  matter, 
is  incapable  of  explaining  nature ;  **  extended  substance  *' 
and  ^thinking  substance  "  are  realized  abstractions.  Con< 
Crete  spiritualism  alone,  which  considers  will  as  the  ground 
of  all  things  and  the  common  substance  of  the  ^^  two  worlds,'* 
is  a  truly  universal  metaphysic,  combining,  to  use  the  words 
of  Leibniz,^  *^  whatever  there  is  of  good  in  the  hypotheses  of 
Epicurus  and  of  Plato,  of  the  greatest  materialists  and  the 
greatest  idealists.'*  Hence  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  we  observe  a  significant  agreement  between  the 
present  leaders  of  speculative  and  positive  metapb^-sics ; 
and  this  agreement — consenctts  diesentientium  —  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  characteristic  phenomenon  in  the  philo- 
sophic movement  of  our  times. 

Moreover,  contemporaneous  voluntarism  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  system  of  Schopenhauer.^    According  to 

>  Rapport  tur  la  phUosophie  flran^ise  au  dix^neuvthme  iHcle, 
<  Revue  phUo:tophiqw,  VII.,  8,  p.  304.  •  See  p.  487  ff. 

^  Replique  aux  re. flexions  de  Bayle. 

•  For  the  difference  between  pessimistic  voluntarism  and  meliop' 
intic  volimtaiism,  see  my  treatises :  Wille  zum  Leben  oder  IVille  turn 
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this  philosopher!  the  will  strivee  for  beuDg  and  aoddiig  liil 
being.  Now  nature,  or  to  speak  in  the  langoago  of  the 
new  metaphysics,  the  will,  strives  after  being,  imdottl)>> 
edl7,but  it  does  so  in  order  to  xealixe,  tfaroogh  this  idativs 
end,  an  absolute  end:  the  good.  If  it  had  no  otiier  eni 
than  being,  it  wonld  find  complete  and  sapreme  aatisSM- 
tion  in  life,  even  without  morality.  Now  ezperienos 
superabundantly  proves  that  tiie  man  who  Uvea  simply  for 
the  sake  of  living  becomes  surfeited,  and  that  he  alone  m 
not  surfeited  with  life  who  lives  for  something  higher  than 
Uf  e.  Besides,  a  will  that  is  supposed  to  strive,  wtwi—nly 
and  fatally f  for  being  and  nothing  but  being,  could  not 
turn  against  itself,  as  happens  in  suicide,  and  aa  Soliopeih 
hauer  himself  urges  it  to  do  in  his  doctrine  of  the  mq^a- 
tion  of  the  will,  although  otherwise  condemning  the 
avTox^ipia.  Finally,  if  the  ground  of  things  were  the  wilt 
to-live  at  any  eost^  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  unde^ 
stand  the  voluntary  death  of  a  Leonidas  or  a  Socrates,  and 
of  all  such  in  whom  there  is  something  mightier  than  the 
will-to-live.  We  may,  it  is  true,  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
disinterestedness  of  these  sacrifices,  in  the  good  desired 
and  done  for  its  own  sake,  —  in  a  word,  in  duty.  Bat  we 
may  with  equal  right,  and  with  no  less  reason,  deny  the 
reality  of  the  world,  and  treat  existence  itself  as  an  illu- 
sion. We  must  confess,  there  is  no  other  proof  for  the 
existence  of  a  world  apart  from  ourselves  than  the  impera- 
tive of  the  senses,  the  self-evidence  with  which  reslitf 
forces  itself  upon  our  sensibility.  Now,  tn  /oet,  duty  is 
no  less  evident  than  the  imperative  of  the  senses.  The 
illusions  of  sense,  which  philosophy  detected  at  the  very 
beginning  of  its  history,  do  not  hinder  the  world  from 
being  a  reality,  quite  different,  it  is  true,  from  that  which 
the  senses  show  us,  but  still  a  reality ;  and  in  so  far  tbs 

Ata  f    Bm  Vcrtrag  i&er  Eduard  von  tlartimuuCt  PkQotofkm^  Stra» 
bug,  1SS2;  Udmr  die  RcOt  de»  WilUnt  m  der  E^Ugiom,  ISSS. 
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#611068  are  y6ridical.  Similarly,  however  variable  and  fal- 
lible conflcience  may  be  in  the  matter  of  its  prescriptions, 
their  very  form  compels  us  to  recogrnize  a  moral  order  as 
the  essence  and  soul  of  the  universe.  Whatever  part 
anthropomorphism  may  play  in  the  vocabulary  of  Kantian 
ethics,  we  must  agree  that  this  form  is  imperative,  that 
there  is  something  even  behind  our  will-to-live,  that  there 
is  above  our  individual  will  a  higher  and  more  excellent 
will,  which  strives  after  the  ideal  (  WtUe  zum  Outen).  This, 
and  not  the  WUle  zum  Leben  of  Schopenhauer,  is  the  true 
essence  and  the  first  cause  of  being,  mbstarUia  rive  Deui. 

Thus  freed  from  the  wholly  accidental  and  passing  alli- 
ance formed  with  pessimism  in  Schopenhauer's  sptem,  the 
monism  of  the  will  is  the  synthesis  towards  which  the 
three  factors  which,  as  we  have  seen,  co-operate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  European  philosophy  (§  4)  are  tending.  These 
factors  are :  reason,  which  postulates  the  essential  unity  of 
things  (Parmenides,  Plotinus,  Spinoza),  experience,  which 
reveals  the  universality  of  struggle,  effort,  will  (Heraclitus, 
Leibniz,  Schelling),  and  conscience,  which  afi&rms  the  moral 
ideal,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creative  effort  and  universal 
becoming  (Plato,  Kant,  Fichte). 

Nature  is  an  evolution,  of  which  infinite  Perfection  is 
both  the  motive  force  and  the  highest  goal  (Aristotle,  Des 
oarte6»  Hegel). 
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